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PREFACE 

(First Edition) ' 

f 

The A*in-i Altbarl is the third volume of the Aicbar- 
nama, by Shaykli Abu T-Fazl, and is by far the greatest 
work in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic rvork contains tho iiistory 
of Timur’s family as far as it is of interest, for tho Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Sur kings, and Hurnayun 
whilst tho second volump is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty-six. years of the reign of the Great Emperor. 
The concluding volume, the A*^m-i“Akbari, coniainti that 
information regarding Akbar’s reign, wliiclj, though not 
strictly historical, is yet essential to a correct imdei-standing 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, tho-se facts for which, 
in modern times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistical compilations, i or Gazetteers. It contains t’no 
(i.e. mode of ^ governing) of.Akbar, and is,' in fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
government as it was about A.n. 1590. The contents, 
tlierefore, of the A^m are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Akbar’s household and 
court, and of the emperor himself, the soul of every depart- 
ment, who looks upon the- performance of his duties as an 
act of divine worslup, and who enters into the details of 
government ,m order to create a harmonious wliole. Vouch- 
.safed as Idng with a peculiar light from on high, his peraon 
is prominently put forward as the guide of the people in 
all matters temporal and spiritual ; in whose character 
and temper the governed find that rest and peace which no 
con,stitution can give, and in whom, as the author of a 
new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration i.s‘for ever 
allayed. 

The second book treats of the sem'ant.s of the throne, 
-the military and civil services, and the attendants at 



<Jom’t whose literiuy geulus or musical skill icecivcs a lustre 
from the encouragement of the emperor, aufl w'ho in their 
turn reflect a brilliant light on the government. 

The third booic is entirely devoted to regulations for 
" theijiidicial and executive departments, the establishment 
of a new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll o£ the great l^inance 
minister whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and 
literary activity, especially in philosophy and lan% of the 
'Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in who.se 
politihal 4’dvanccinenfc the emperor .saw the guarantee of 
the sliahility of his realm. There are also a few chaplons 
on the foreign invader-s of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and Iho sect.s to which they 
respectively belong, 

Tlio fifth bonk contains the moral sentences and 
epigrammatical sayings, observations, and rules of wi,sdom 
of the emperor, which Abii h-Faz] has gathered .us the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A*'iu, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s 
govornlnent in its several departments, and of its relations 
to the different ranks and mixed races of hiw subjects, 
Wlillst in most Muhammadan histories we hoar of the 
endles.s turmoil of W'ar and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a people when authors 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the A^in the governed classes brought to the 
foreground i men live and move before us, and the groat 
questions of the time,-axiom.stheii believed in, and principles 
then Mlorved, phantoms then chased after, idea.s then 
prevailing, and successes then obtained, are placed before 
our eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the ATu stands so unique among 
Muhammadan historie-s of India, and wo need. not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native 
.sources of history and systematically exammed their 



contents, the A'^in was laid under contiibution. Le Pere 
Tieffientaller, in 1776, T)uljlislied in his Description 
Oenijrapliique do VIndostfVi lon§ extracts from the rout- 
roll given in the Third Book ; Chief yarishtadar Grant 
used it hirgeh’ for his Keport on Indian Finances ; and, as 
carh' as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his “ Ayeen Akberi" , 
of whicli in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London. 
In his transhtion, Giadv/in ha.s given the greater part of 
the First Boolr, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about onc-foiirth of tire Fourth Book ; 
and although in modenr times inaccuracies have been 
dibcovered in the portions translated by iiirn — chiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that lie transited from MSS. in every 
way a diincult undertaking — his traiifdation ha.s always 
occupied a deservedly’ high place, and it may confidently 
Le asserted tliat no similar work has for the last seventy’ 
years been .so extensively rpioted as his. The magnitude 
of tire task of translating the A''m from uncollated MSS. will 
especially heeome apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.’’ 

But it is not merely'' the varied information of the A* in 
that renders the hook so valuable, but also the trustw’ortiii- 
ncss of the author himself. Abu T-FazF.s high official 
poaitioi! gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous pow'ers of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
the AJcbarvamah and the His love of truth and liLs 

coiTectne^s of information are apparent on every page of 
the book, which he wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds ; and his wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the w'elfare of the people, his principles of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 
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of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of his largo 
heail stretched to the dear ofl'ing of sterling wisdom. 
Abu ’l-Fazl has far too often been accused by European 
writers of battery and oven of wilful conecahnent of faci,s 
damaging to the reputation of his master. A study, thougli 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the Akbavnumah will show 
that tlie charge is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 
pare Jiis works with other historical productions of the 
East; we'shall find that, wdhle he praises, lie does so infinitely 
less and with much more grace and dignil,y than any other 
Indian historian or poet. No native writer has ever accused 
him of battery ; and if we hear in mind that all Eastern 
w'orks on Ethios recommend unconditional assent to the 
opinion of the king, Avhethor correct or absurd, as the duly 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the Ea.st is a rank 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves — we may pardon Abii ’1-Fazl 
when he praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of tliis translation 
has extended over a longer time tlian I at first expected, 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation i.s made, the geographical 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to the traii,slation fionr variou.s 
Muhammadan, historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered tho progrciss of the w'ork unavoid- 
ably slow. 

I am deeply indebted to the Council of the Philological 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disj)osal a full critical apparatus of the /Pm, and entrust- 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian 
Government had most libcj-ally sanctioned the sum of 
■five thousand Rupees, My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Sirrvey of India and late President of the Asiatic 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in 
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tlie execution of the work ; and to Col. H. Yule, C.B., and 
to H. Roberts, Esq,, of the Doveton College, for useful 
Jiinfcs and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a lew additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole w'ork. I have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 
other deficiencies. That defects will still be found, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to remove them, none of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than ■ I 
myself am. 

H. BLOCHMANN, 

>CAi.oorTA Maoiusah. 

SSrd Sepimber, 18?3. 




EDITOR’S PllFACE 


The value of Ain-i-Akbari as an authentic ehronicio of 
Akbar’s reiga and administration is unquestionable, The 
author, Ab'ul FazI, was not simply an exalted and trusted 
courtier, he enjoyed the love and friendship of the great 
emperor, who confided in him even the innermost state seoreta 
and sought his advice whenever, wherever and whatever 
problems cropped up and agitated the royal mind. 

Apart from its wealth of first hand historical infonnation, 
the Ain is remarkable for its exposition of Akbar’s ideal policies 
based on his ungrudging, secular spirit. The emperor knew no 
distinction of caste, colour or creed. He chose men of merit 
alone and such non-Muslim geniuses as Todar Mai, Bir Bal 
and Man Singh adorned his court. 

Akbar’s cult of secularism assumes special importance 
and is well worth emulation in the present context of commu- 
nal predileotioDS and fissiparous tendencies.' The study of 
Ain-i-Akbari as an instrument of salutary influence towar^ds 
unity of hearts is certainly beneficial as it inspires a spirit of 
tolerance and fraternity so direly needed. Hence the necessity 
of publishing such literature as may mould the public mind 
after the right pattern is greater now than ever before. 

' Aind-Akbari is . notable for its broad range of theme and 
makes a gripping delightful reading. The author, a versatile 
' genius no doubt has incidentally dealt with a great variety of 
subjects. There is something not only to divert the layman 
but to interest and inform the learned and the connoisseur also 
You find dissertations on fruits and flowers, perfumes and 
flavours, arms and ammunition, games and sports, housing 
and planning, alms and donations, court manners and eti- 
quettes, and even recipes for dishes. Thus the book is in some 
measure an encyclopaedia of useful information, ■ 

It k in view of this manifold importance of the book that 
the publisher has undertaken its publication at an enormous 
eost and brought this rare work, moderately priced, within an 



will elicit ready patrosage. 

A debt of gratitude is due to the eminent and well known 
orientalist, H. Blochmamj, who put in tremendous labont and 
translated A!n-i-Akbari with exceptionai ability, accuracy and 

! i.iL .. jt 3 _r 




A Hindi translation of this great classic is also contemp- 
lated by the Publisher and will soon see the light of day. It 
will serve to develop and enrich the Hindi Language and 

3 ^ A ....... A — .t !.*..• y* i*1 ^ t* 
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14. The Tents of Maryam Makilnl (Akbar'a mother), Gulhodaa Begum (Humfiyun^ff 

^ eiflter, p. 49), and Prince Oanyal ; p. 49. 

15. The tente qf Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of tho Imperial Harena. " 

16. Tho tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imperial Harem : p, 50. ' 

, ^ 17. Store rooms and worltshops {buy^iiQi). ' 

18. ’■ TeAt for keeping basins {afLabchl^lehana), ‘ ^ 

10. Tent for tho perfume^ „ 

‘ Tout for storing mattress {toskahJ^naV 
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21. Tent for the tailora, etc. 

22. Wardrobe {hxirhi/af^q’^dna,)^ p. 93. 

23. Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, etc. (ckird qh -lhana). 

24. Tents for keeping fresh Gangca water {abddr^Uyana), p. &7. 

25. Tent for making aharbal and other clriiLk. 1 . 

26. Tent for storing pan leave.s. '■ 

27. Tent for storing fruit (jaewa ^dna), 

28. Tent for the Imperial plate f rikdb-lckdTia). 

29. The Imperial kitchen f inatbaJJt), 

30. The Impcn.al bakery {ndnbd^J^dna). 

31. Store room for spices {hawp.j-^ina). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. The Arsenal {<jur-khana]. 

34. Women's apartments. 

35 to 41. Guard houses. 

Round about the whole the noble.s and Mai^abddrs with their confcingettttfr. 
pitched their tents. ' 

“ Tho king's private tents are surrounded by amall kanHh (qajiAia, afcandjng 
acrcona), of tho height of a man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, worked 
over with flowers of a hundred tlifferonk kinds, and others with figured aatia„ 
decorated with deep eilken fringes.*'— Ccrn/cr. Bernier's dosoription of the 
Imperial camp {second letter, dated Labor, 25th February, 1665), agrees with'’ 
minuto detail with the above. 

Ptate V. Candlesticks, p, LXH 

1. Double cnndlcaticU (dfl.T/idHct).— 2. Fancy candlestick with pigeoM.-— 3. Shagh^ 
candlestick {yakshdlilyi). 

4. The /f/.u7.di7/a, or Camp-light ; tn'de pi, Iv, No. 4. 

Plate VI. The Emperor Akbar Worships Fire, 

In front of Akbar tivclvo candles arts placed, and fcho ainger of sweet melodfea 
to tho praise of God, as mentioned on p. 51, 1. 6 ff. 

Tho faces of tho emperor and the singer aie left blank, in accordance with the 
Muhammadan dlsUko to paint Ukenoises of boinga on, below, or above tlie earttu 
The omporor sit.4 in tho po<iition called diizdnd, 

Plate VII, Thhones, 

1, 2. DiiTorent kinds of thrones (aTurmirr) with pUlowa, {irujsnai) to lean apinaV 
tho royal umbrella (c^fr), and the footstool (<an«faJf)- 

Plate VIII. The Naqqara Khana, 

1. Cymbals (sanj). — 2. Tho larga dram (knwarga ot dntw3VijB).~-3, 4, 5. 
Katana. — 6. Tho Suma, — 7. Tho Hind. Sarni. — 8. Tho Nafir, — ^9. Tho SingK 
horn.— 10. The Naqqdraa, 

Plate IX. The Ensigns or Royalty, 

1. The JlumdS, or Indian (tag. " Tho Royal slaudard of tho gtaat Mogul la fc 

Oouthant Lian ahadowiug part of thO body of h son.'*— Terry. 

2. The Kitahaha, 

3. S&j/abbn or Aflahgtr, 

4. Tha Tamantog <from the Turldah loq, or lagk, » flag, and tniwa or iimSn, tL 

dirision o£ tan thoueand). 

6. Tho Chair, or (rad) royal utnbraBn. 

5. A standaid, or 4«iajn. 
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The ChatTlcx] As Abu 'l-FazlBays that this standard is snic?//’r than tha pre- 
ceding, it u po'jsible that the word should be jironaunccd chuturicq, from tho 
Turkish chulur^ or chuhlr, abort. The flag 10 e domed with bunches of hair 
(gwraii) taken from tho LaiU and tho sidoa of the Tibetan Yak. 

Plates X and XI. Tiil Isrpnp.iAL Tents, 

Plate X . — Tho throe tents on the top, commencing with the loft are (1) the 
Skantijaiin , (2) A yikdart KhargHh^ or tent of one door ; (3) the DudaT\^ or tent of 

two doors ; p. 67, 8. Rolled up over the door is the c/iigA ; p. 230, A*^m 88. 

Bclo\v these three tenta, is tho Sixra-parda and fruZef-bdr, pp, 47, 61. At the foot of 
the plate i.'i the iVam qira [pr, dow-catchor), with carpet and pillow (nwjanad) ; p. 48 
Plal& XL — On the top, the bargak, p. 55. Below it, on the left, is tho Do-ashiyaita 
Mamil, or two* 2 toried house ; PI. IV, No. 1. At the window of the upper story, 
the emperoT showed himscli j vide Index, daraan, and jharoka. To tho right of this 
two-storied tent, is tho Okfibln Jflawati (as the word ought to be spelt, from chobin, 

, woCKlcn, nnd rdiroft, r square tent), p. .>G. Belo\7 it, the common conical tent, 
tied to pegs stuck in the ground ; hence it is called TiotmndOZt with one tent pole 
{y<tk-itUTUQh(it from tho Turkish stipugh, or surugii, a tent pole). 

Below Is a Zammdoz with two poles At the bottom of the plate, 

to the left U the Mandal, p. 66 ; and to the right, tho p. 56. 

ri^TE XII. Weapons, 

The numbera in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. U7 to 1 If}. 

1, The sword, sAanwZifir (1). 

2. The atfaight sword, thMo (2). 

а, Ge. The gupli (3). 

4. Tho broad dagger, jarndf^ar (4). ' 

б. The bent dagger, kka-njar (5). 

C. The jam l^ah, or emrved dagger (7). 

7. The Jbenh.JtniEe, hak (§). 

8. The jAanbujfr, or hiltleaa dagger (9). 

. The Irfildrffr e Ipng and naixoip dagger {10). 

10. The^rwrjinfc m-(dh {mr^ing motk ?), b short and narrow dagger (U). 

11. The bow, katnan (12). 

12. 13. Tho amall bow and arrow, kavi&n and Hr (13). 

14n. Arrow. 

Mb. T‘ho paiifanJeask, or azrow-dtawer {19>. 

15. The quiver, tarkaah (16). 

16. The lance, m«j:o (20). 

^17. The V^induatam lanco, barchfta (21 >. 

18. Sqk* or broad-headed lance (22). 

J9, 20- Tha (23) and *c((rr« (24). 

21. Tha shushbur, or club. This I believe to bo the correct name (instead ofsA^iaAptif), 
from thvsh, lungs, and bur, tearing. 

2^. as;c, «a6ar. 

23. The club, (25). On p. II7, Ko* 2B, the word piyazt has been tran'*latcd 
by " dub ’% and this scemB to be the correct menuing; but the in 

some MSS. call “ piyiizT “ a long knife, with straight back, ending in A p<unt. 
i.e. ^Eow-biU 

^5. The chakar {wheel) and bitaaUz (31). 

2:6. The double axe, iabar-zaghadt (32). 

f ' Zagh a, aame laigcly applied to a chaugb, crow, jackdaw and itiAgpie.—P.) 
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27. Tho larangala (33). 

28. Tho imife, kurd (34). 

Plate XIII. Weapons (continued), 

29. Tho gupit hard, or knife concealed in a stick (35). 

30. The whip, qatYichi-kurd (36). 

31. The clasp knife, ch'tgft (37). 

32. A bow, un^lrang. 

33. The how foe clay bullet^, knvitha^ or Kamati-i guroha (38)* 

34 The tube, or iica-ahooter, tufah-i dakdn ‘ (40). 

35. The puahfj^ar (41). 

30 A lance called giriluhuahn, i.e. a knot-nnraveller (43). 

37. The Mnr-i nvihi, i.e. fiah-apine (44). 

38. The aling, gobhan (45). 

39. The gajbag, or ankus, for guiding elephants (46). 

40. The shield, sipar (47). 

4! Another kind of shield, <lhM (48). 

42. The plain cane shield, pahrt, or phari (50). 

43. The helmet, dubalgha (52). 

44. Tho ghughuiua, a mail coat for head and body, in odd piece (55)* 

45. The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirih btilah (54)* 

40, The mailed coat, cin'A (57). 

47. The nmiied coat, with broaat plate, bagtar (68). 

48. An armour for cheat and body, jdshan (59). 

49. The breast and back-platcs, ckar-a^ina (60). 

Plate XIV. Weapons and At.mooks (oontiuued). 

1 'jSO. The coat with platea and helmet, hofht (61). 

51. 'An armour of the kind called .^aditjt (62). 

§2, A long coat worn over the armour, atigir^a (63). 

53. An iron mask, chiJtraJtzinhd ahanl (65). 

54. A doublet worn over tbo armour, chihiltjad (67). 

55. The long glove, daaiaid76a (68). 

-66. The ama-ll ono is the moza-yi aham, or iron stocking (71); and the largo oss^ 
fclie rajt (69). 

57. The kajem, or kejam, a mailed covering for tho back of the ho»e (72). 

68, 59. The,crfi7t'-» fe»f£Tn, tho quilt over which tho preceding ia put (VS). 

60. Tho qashga, or head protectiou for tho horse (74). 

61. The Kaijfka sobltd (70). 

62. The rocket, 637* (77), 

Plate XV. Akbar’s Machine for Cn.F,ANrNG Guns, vtie p. 12^ 

A*m 38, or tte Isfc Book. 

Plate XVI. Harness fob Houses, p. 144 ; A*m 52, 

Plate XVII. Games, 

TIio upper figure slla^ri! the board for Chaupaf, p. SIS, wd the lower jjgnro i» tb« 
^ board {or tl^e^ChBndal Mandal ■garae. Both boards vvero made of all tites i *9^e yim 
made of iplaid stpnea o«i tho,grpupd in an open court yard, .as in Fatljp.iir 
*■ (lave girls were used instead of piecca, Xho players at (Jhandal Mandal sat.on .;|hp 

ground, round the circumference, ono player at the end.pf each of the i 

(• Tufai-i doAan, hiowpipc.-i.'lP,} 
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OF 

SHAYM ABU ’L-FAZL-T ^ALLAMT 

Shaykh Aeu "l-Fazl, Atfaar’s minister and friend, was bom at 
Agra on the 6th Muharram, 958,i during the reign of Islam Shah. 

The family to which he belonged traced it.s descent from Shaykh 
Musa, Abu 'l-Fazl’s fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
Hijra in Siwiatan (Sindh), at a place called Eel In “ this pleasant 

village ”, ShaylA Musa’s children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth century, when Sha 5 'lJ) Khizr. the then head of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued with mystic lore, 
emigrated to llindustfin. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by God, are known to the world for not knowaig it ; and 
after passing a short time in llijaz with the Arabian tribe, to wdiioh the 
family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nfigor, 
north-west of Ajmic, T,-here he lived iu the company of the pious, enjoying 
the friendship of Mir Say^nd Yahya of llnkhara. 

The title of ShaylA, which all the memborti of the famdy bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the homo of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, SliaylA Mubarak, Abu ’’l-Fazl’a father, 
wa.s born, Mubarak was not Shaykh Khizr 'b eldest child ; several children 
had been horn before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mubarak, i.e. the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers that children gone 
before bless those born after them, and pray to God for the continuance 
of their earthly life. 

Shayli Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abundant piroofa of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shayfe ^Afan f^k-l, who was of Turkish eictraction and 
had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where he lived 
in the service of Shay]^ Salar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and twenty years. Shaykh Kh izr had now resolved 
to settle at Nagor permanently, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nhgor in great 


1 lib January, 15 j1. 
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distrpds , and a famine whleli broke out at the !3amc tune stretched 
nuiul)erd of the inhabitant a on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
.lad of all the members of tho family at Niigor only Mubariik and his 
mother survived. 

Mubarak grow up progi'cnsing in knov/ledgc and laying the foundation 
of thoab encyclopedia! attainments for which he aicfrwards became 
so famous. He soon felt the wish and the necessity to complete ius 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts ; but love to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
{puded by the teachings of the great saint Khwaja Aljrar,* to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Maldeo disturbauces broke out, 
Mubarak carried out his wish, and went to Ahmad libiid in Gujarat, 
cither attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his oountr3'Tnan, Ahmad of Khattii.® In Ahmadabad he found a 
second father in the learned Shaykli Abii ’l-Far.l, a lAaiib, or preacher, 
from Kasiarun, in Persia, and made the acquaintance of several men of 
reputation, as Shaykh '’Umar of Tattah and Shaykh Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Mu^ar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the .Tamuna, opposite Agra, near the 
Charbagh Villa.® which Babai had built, and in the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir Raft*!'' ’d-Din Safawi of Inju (Shiraz), among whose 
disciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubarak’s 
two eldest sons, Shaykh Ahu ’1-Pay?* and, four years later, Shay^i Abu 
'1-Fa?l, were born. Mubarak had now reached the age of fifty, and resolved 
to remain at Agra, the capital of the empire ; nor did the years of 
extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Afcbar’s reign, 
and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in Agra and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
a large number of disciples, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons ; and the filial piety with which Abu ’1-Fazl in numerous 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
vrriters as Bada,oiir, leave no douht that it was Mubarak’s ooinprehensive- 


' Plod at Samarqiind, 29th Eabl? I, 89B, or 20th February, 1490. 

‘ Vide p, CYO, note. Ahmad o£ KhnMu ia buried at SarkhicK near Akwadsbid, He 
dSed in 840 (a.h. J445).. 

* Later qalJecl Hasht Bihisht, or the Kurafahaa Gardena, ft ja noir oailed the SSm 
Baj^. 

‘ Bora 4.U. 9S4, or a.D. 154T. Vide p, 648. , 
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ness that laid in Abii ’l-3?ayz and Abu ’1-Fa?l the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan andj to a certain, extent, anti-Islamitic views, for whicli 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as ulheists, 
or as Hindus, or as sunworahippers, and as the chief caussa of AJcbar’s 
apostaoy from Islam. 

A few years before a.ii. 903, dvu'ing the Ah^un rale, Bhaykh Mubarak 
had, to hi.s worldly (ii.sadv.xutagc, attached himstilf to a religious move- 
ment, which had first commenced about the year 900, ami which con- 
tinued under various phase.? during the whole of the tenth century. 
The movement was suggested by the approach of the first millennium 
of Lslilin. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter days of 
Islam are to bo marked by a general decadence in political power and 
in morals, which ou reaching it? climax is to be followed by the appear- 
ance of Imam Hahdl, " the Lord of the period,” ^ who will restore the 
einking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to apjjear ; and 
after all naen, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment xvill commence. Regarding this promised personage, 
the Eaw.?a'i“ ’1-A,iinma, a Persian work on the lives of the twelve Imams,“ 
has the following passage — 

Muslim, ■ Abu Da‘ud, Nisa,I, Bayhaqi, and other collectors of the 
traditional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, 
“ Muhammad Mahdi shall be of my family, and of the descendants of 
Patima (the Prophet’s daughter and wife of ‘^Ali).” And Ahmad, Abu 
I)a*'ud, TirmizI, and Ion Miijah. state that the Prophet at some other 
time said, “ When of time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man 
from among my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as 
before him the world was full of oppression” ; and again, “ The world 
shall not come to an end tiU the King of the earth shall appear, who is 
a man of my family, and whose name m the same as mine.” Further, 
Ahmad and other collectors assert that the Prophet once said, 
■“ Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my family, eight and nine years.” 
Accordingly, people believe in the coming of Mahdi. But there i.3 aho 
a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahdi has already come into the 
world and exists at present ; his patronymic is Abu ’l-Qasim, and his 
apiihets are “the elect, the stablishcr, Mahdj, the expected, the Lord 


> Siljib-i zamiin. Ho is the 12th IfflSm. The finst eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
‘Malidi’ (which ia India is wropgly pronqunced Mohi.idr. "myrtle") means "guided”, 
H.ldi weana "a guide". 

* BySayyid Clxsat C All, Eonof Sayyid ITr ‘All ofRaaulpOr. Lithographed at Lakhuau 
iJt.Ii. 1.27t,'l44 pp., royal Svo, 
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of the age ” In the ophiion of this party, he was born at Surraman-raa 
(near Baghdad) ou the 23rd Eaiuazan, 258, and in 2G5 he came to his 
Sardaba (prop. “ a cool place ”, “ a summer villa ”), and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book elided tihaimhid, it i.s said that 
when he was born, he had on his right arm the word.? written, “ Say, the 
truth has come and error has vanished, surety error is vani.shing ” 
(Qur'^an, xvii, S3). It is also r-elated that when he was bom into the 
world, he came on his knees, pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, “ Pr.iisc ho to God, the Lord of the world.” Some one also 
has left an account of a visit to Imam Hasan ‘^Askari (the eleventh Imam) 
whom he asked, '' 0 son of the Prophet, who will be IGjallfa and Imam 
after thee ? ” ‘■Askarl thereupon wont into his room, and after some 
time came back with a child on his shoulders, that had a lacc like the 
full moou and might have been three years old, and said to the man, “ If 
thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, He would not have shown 
you this child ; his name is that of the Prophet, and so is bis patronymic.” 
The sect who believe Hahdl to be alive at present say that he rules over 
citiej in the far west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth ! 

The alleged prophecies of the Founder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar import.uice when Islam 
entered on the centm'y preceding the first millennium, and the learned 
ever 3 ncheTc agitated the question till at last the Mahdrmovcment as-sumed 
in India ^ a definite fornr through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
son of Mir Sayyid Kliaii of JaunpurT This man was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and boro his name; the fall of Jaunpur wa.g to him a sign 
that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events which looked like 
miracles, marked his career ; and a voice from heaven had whispered 
to' him the words, “ Anta Mahdl,” “ thou att Mahdi.” Some people 
indeed say that Mir Sayyid Muhammad did not mean to declare that 
he w.as the promi.sed Mahdi ; but there is no doubt that he insisted on 
his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many adherents, chiefly 


^ Ba^ilijOTiT, in hjsj * r-rashuV t gives a feiv particiilars rei^arding the same 

naoveiacnt in Badr-Ul' from where the idea, seems to have spread over Persia and 
India. In Badakliahan, it was coinmonced by Sayjdd Muhammad Kurbakhsh, a pupil 
rf Aliii Is-haq Khatluni, who gained numerous adherents and created aucli diatui’bances, 
that troopg ^vcre seat against liim. He was defeated and fiod to Craq, in the mountainous 
distiiets of winch country ho ia said to have gained thirty thousand followers. He had 
often to fight with the governors, but deiied them all. Badd,onr ban preserved a copy 
of the proclamation which Nilrbahhsh sent unto all the sainta. On© of bis disciples was 
Shaykh Muhammad LahijI, the commentator of the “ Gukhand Riuz 






through his great oratorical powcra, but pressed by eaemios he went 
to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan Mahmud I. From 
Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there also he seems to have 
been driven av/ay. On his return, it was revealed to him that Iiis teaching 
was vexatious, and he said to the disciples that accompanied him, “ God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdi. If I safely return, 

I shall recant all.” But when he reached the town of Farah in Balochistan, 
where his arrival had created a great sensation, he died. (a.h. 9il ; 
A.n. 1005). Hia tomb became a place of general pilgrimtige, although 
Shah Isma''il and Shah Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
however, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi ; and even the historian Bada.oni, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (a.d. 1549), 
a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Eianah, S.W. of Agra, in the person 
of Shayldi '^Ala,i. This man was a Bangali Musalman. His father had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, he had settled, in 936, with his younger brother Na?r“ ’Hah, 
likewise a learned man, at Bianah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. Shaykh 'iAla,! had shown from his youth the learning 
of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death of his father, 
he gathered numerous pupils around himself. “ But the love of power 
issues at last from the heads of the just,” and on the day of the ^Id, he 
kicked an, influential ShaylA from his Tiauda, and, supported by his 
brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he alone was worthy of 
being the ShayWi of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan *!Abd" ’Hah, a Niyasi Af§^ian and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Makkah 
and settled at a retired spot near Bianah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching ; and in a 
short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shayl^ “^Ala,! also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan ‘!Abd“’Ilah ; ho gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, oven his books,- 
among the poor adherents of the NiyazI, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethren had established among themselves 
community of property, <livided the earnings obtained by begging, 
and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qur^'an, “ Let not men be 



alliu-ecl by ti'ade or selling to give up meditating on God.” Religious 
meetings, tie object o[ v?liich was to prepare people ior the advent of 
tile promised Mahdl, were daily held after the five prayer.s, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armed 
to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matter.?, and iiiapected the baBar.s and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, defying the magLstrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranlcs increased daily, and 
matters in Biiinah had come to such a pass, that fathers .separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. Shayl^ 
Ala,rs former position and the thoroughness of his conversion, had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid Miyan “iAbd^Tlah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the later at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by .sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ^ Ala,i marched with his baud over Basawar 
to Khaivaapfir, converting and preaching on the way, but on account of 
some ob.staclos they all retuiuied to Bianah. 

Shaykh "^Ala.I’s fame at last reached the ear of Islam. Shah, who 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even ofiended at the- 
rude way in which “’Ala,! behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which ^Ala,i delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisdom 
to ‘■'Alail’s men, To the amusement of the Af^an nobles and generals at 
court, ''Ala,i on another occasion defeated the leaarned on questions 
connected with the advent of MahdT, and Islam Shah was day after 
day informed that another of his nobles had gone to “i A15,,r8 meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shay]^ Muharak also became a “ disciple ”, 
and professed Mahdawi ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch ns one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up tho party of the learned at Court, at 
whose head Maldidlim’*T-Mulk stood ; but whatever may have been hiS' 
reason, the result was, that MaHldum became his inveterate enemy, 
deprived Mm of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted 
him for more than .twenty years, till Mubarak's sons turned the lablea 
on him and procured his banishment.*- 


• V ‘Ma]iidum“'I-Malk’ was the title ijf CAbda’Uah of SuUSapur, regardiog -whom the 
reader may oonault tho index for reforencee. The foBowipg biographical notice from the 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by ‘'‘Ala,rs 
success, and Maldidum's influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the ShayjA. ? Ala,I and his followers readily obeyed 
tile coinmand, and set out for the Dakhin. AVhilat at Ilandiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shah's empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan A'-'zam Hunifiyun and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Shaykh ‘^Ala.i. 

About the same time (955) Islam Shah left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain NiyazI Afghans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bianah Matdidum“’i-Muik 
drew the king's attention to Miyan *!Abd“’llah Niyaai, who after ShavkSi 
■^Ala.I’s departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hnadred armed men, and was known to possess 
great influenoe over men of his own. clan, and consequently over the 
Niyaai rebels in the Panjab, Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bianah, 
who had become a Mahdawl, to bring Miyan ‘^Abd’^’llah to him. The 
governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself ; but Miyan 
^And^'Tlah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat him to 
death. The Idng watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
pimislunent, and only left when BEyan “JAbda’llah lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground. But he was with much care brought back to life. He 
concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mohda.wI principle, s 
and got as late as 993 (a.p. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he, 


Khaemat«’l- Agfl.vO' (LSlior, pp. 443, 464) nhows tho opinion of good Sunnis regarding 
Hakltdom. 

*• Arawlana <lAbd“’H.9li Atigarr of SuIliinpCr belongs to fcho moot distinguished learned 
laon and saints of India, Ho waa a Chiahfcl in his Kriligious opinions. From the time of 
Sher Shilh till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of * Blakhdiimii '1-Mulk ’ served 

hy the empixe). He was learned in tho Jaw and austere in practice. Ho 2 ealoualy perse- 
cuted hcretks. When Akbor commenced hie rcUgious innovations and converted people 
to hia ‘ niviiie Faith * and aunworship, ordering them to subatiLutc for the creed the 
words ‘ Tfaero is no God but Allali, and Akbar ifl the viceregent of God Mawlana ^ Abd“ 
*Uah opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, ho retired to a mosque ; but 
Akbar said that the mosque belonged to bis realm, and he should go to another country. 
3\Ia]^dCiTa thercfoio went to MAkkab. On his return to India, Akbar bad him poisoned, 
lio lias wntt^jn several works, as tho S-tA\ ’t- ^h uminah : the 

'l-Anhi-ffn, the ‘d-dfn, ofep. Ho "was poisonod in A-n. 1006. 

“ His son Hiiji qAbd’’- 'l-Karfm went after tho death of his father to I^hor, where 
he became a religious guide- Ho died in 1045, and Uos buried at Labor, near the Zrb“ 
"n-Nisa. Villa, at Kot. His sons were Shaykh YabyS. Hah !Nur,*? Abd“ ‘1-iIaqq and 

A^ihi ff^?,ur. Shayl* like his father, wrought miracles." 

In this account the date ia wrong ; for Ma1didum» *LMulk died in 990, and as i!adfi,oni 
'MflJjl^dum AsuupQi'ter.sAva nothing of poisonfBdd. IL 311) the statement of tho Kh aziaatu 
piayfcbrejectsa. S^wla,nnialsosaysthatMai^dQm'a aona were worthless men. 

^ l"hetitIea,ofMa|^d\lED*^ 'J'Mulk's works axe not coTTcetly given either; vide p. 614. 
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too, had been one of MaIAdum"’I-Mulk’s victims. He died more tliaa 
90 yeata old, ia 1000, at Sarhind.^ 

Islam v?lidh, after quelling the NiyazI disturbances, letuined to 
Agra, but almost immediately afterwards Ills presence was again required 
in the Panjab. and it was there that ShayWi “lAla,! joined the royal camp. 
When Islam Shah saw the Bhayhh he said to him in a low voice, “ Whisper 
into my ear that you recant, and I v.'il) not trouhlc you.” But Shay]^ 
*’ Ala,i would not do ao, and Isliim Slifih, to keep up the appearance of 
authority ordered a menial to give him by way of punishment n few cuts 
with the whip in his presence. ShaylA ^ AIa,I had then scarcely recoveted 
from an attack of the plague, which for several years had been raging 
in India, and had a few badly healed woimds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and ‘'Ala,! fainted and died. 
His body was now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one should bury Mm, when .all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most dostiuotive cyclone broke forth. When the storm abated, Ala, i’s 
body was found literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to have the corpse interred. Tlii.s happened 
in 9B7 (a.d. 1500). People prophesied the quick end of Islam Shah and 
the downfall of his house.^ 

Makbdum^’l-Mu!]: was never popular after that. 

The features common to ail Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes ; and (2) that 
the Mahdawls assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy ; but wc find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the '^Ulaiaas about Court, from whom the 
Radi'S of the provinces, the Mir “^Adls, Muftiu, and Qazls were .appointed. 
At Dilili and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings steaight. 


1 Bada,oni visited him in Sarhind, and it woe from VAid“’I]ali that he heard oi Mir 
Sayjid Mohammad’s ropent.anco before death. Among other things, i;Abd“'lI5h also told 
him that after the Mir's death in Farah, a wcll-biown man of that toa-n neized on lands 
belonging to Balochis and proclaimed himself Christ ; and ho added that ho had hnown 
00108.5 than tlnrlecn men of respectable parentage, who had iitevd.so claimcu to bo Ohiist. 
, * The eirciimalniicos ooiinceted with CAIajl'is death reaemblo the end of Sidi Mulsh 

during the reign of Jalil“ 'd-din Firua Shah. 

The place in the Panjab, where the .sccnofook place, ie called Ban (Bad. 1, 408). 

The tact that Eadii,rini spent his youth at Baaawarnear JSifaah, i.e. ia the very centre 
of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for hia adherence, throughout his life, to 
Mohdaivi principles. 
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How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of all 
Muhammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps ‘’Ala'“‘’d-Dm Kbilji, 
succeeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shayldr Ala.I was a great triumph for the Court “^Ulamas, 
And a \'igorous persecution of all Mahdawl disciples was the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’a reign. They abated 
onij' for a short time when the return of IlumayCin and the downfall 
of the Af^an power brought about a violent political ciit-is, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humayun 
wa.s strongly in favour of Shi"! ism ; but when Alcbar v/as firmly established 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Bajuam Khan, who was a Shi'-a, 
again teemed with Hindustani Sunnis, the persecutions commenced. 
The hatred of the court party against Shayldi Mubarak especially, rose" 
to fiucli a height that Shay!^ ‘;Abd“’n-Nahi and Mal^dum“T'Mulk 
lepresented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, not only himself damned, but led 
Also otners into damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an wder to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from 
.Agra, only leaving behind him some 'furniture for hi.s enemies to reek 
their revenge on. Qoncealing himself for a time, he applied to Shaykh 
Salim Chishti of TatlripQr Sikri for intercession ; but being advised by 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Akbar’s 
foster-brother, the generous Khan-i A*'?am Mma Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on the 
poverty of the Shaykh and on. the fact that, different from his covetous 
Accusers, he had not cost the state anything by way of freeholds, and 
,thu3 obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubarak some 
time afterwards applied indeed for agrant of land for his son tAbu T-Fayz, 
who bad already acquired literary fame, though he was only 20 years old , 
.and waited personally with his son on ShayJ^ "^Abd'* ’n-.Habi. But 
■the latter, in his theologieal pride, turned them out of his office as mou 
.euspeeted of Mahdawl leanings and Shi''a tendencies. Even in the 12th 
year loi Akbar’s reign, when Fayjl’s poems ^ had been noticed at Court — 
AMm then lay before C}utoi'--and a summons ha.d been sent to tlie yomg 
padi to present himself before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw- 
in the invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
^governor to aeowe the victim this time. The governor thereupon .sent 
si detachment of Mti^nl soldiers to surround Mubarak’s house. Fay^i 


> eAb(J» 'W's-y? Wrote nndeic the nom-tJe-jjJtaiae oi J'aysl. 
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was accidentally away from liome, and the soldiers suspecting a con- 
spiracy, subjected Mubarak to various sorts of iil-treatment ; and when 
Eaysi at last came, he was carried ofi by force to Chltor.' Nor did his 
fears for his father and his owix life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced him both of Alfbar’s good will and the blindness of 
his personal enemies, 

Abu ’1-Fa?l had in the meantime grown up zealously studyrng under 
the care of his fattei. The persecutions which ShaylA Mubarak had to 
suffer for liis Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abu ’I-]7azI learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
presauT-e of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which suh-sequcntly enabled Mm dmmg the religious discuasions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 
broader sentiments the clique of the ‘■Ulamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he .showed the mental precocity so often observed 
in Indian boys ; ho had read works on all branches of those aciances 
which go by the name of Ulcatnl and 7iaqll, or and imnqul?' Follow- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before ho 
had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of IsfohM happened to fall into his hands. TJnfoitunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered ilfegible, or vras altogether destroyed, by lire. AbuT-Fa?;l 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt piortiona, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore tie missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same wprfc 
turned up and on comparison, it was found that in many places there 
were indeed difieient wordb, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented a« many 
points of estraordmary coincidence that his friends wwe not a little 
astonished at the thoroughnesa with which Ab5i’l-Fa|l had worked himself 
into tic style and mode of ttunkijag of a difficult author. 

I I.I. T T II . j r ■' II, I I ,1 I II 1 

' 20th ItebS' I, W5, or 2ilih September, 1007. The ode WliJoh Fay?.* piesohted will 
he Jound jtt the Akbarnama^ 

*■ Page (K®, naie. 



The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by ‘^AJa,i’s 
succeEs, and Ma]4dCm’s influence was so great, that ha at last prevailed 
on the king to haniaii the ShayjA. ‘^Ala.i and his followers readily obeyed 
the oomraaud, and set out for the Dakhin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontierof Islam Shah's empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahai Khan A‘'z;i,ia Humayfm and half bis army, and the Idng on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled ShayJA ‘■Ala,!. 

About the same time (935) Islam Shah left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain Niyazi Af^ana, 
and when be arrived in the neighbourhood of Bianah Makhdum’‘T-Mnlk 
diew the king’s attention to Idiyan. ‘'Abd“Tlah NiyazI, who after Shayldi 
^Ala,i’a departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred aimed men, and was known to possess 
great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niy ii zi rebels in the Panjab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bianah, 
who had become a Mabdawi, to bring Miyan ‘^Abda’llah to liim. The 
governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself ; but Miyan 
‘lAnd^TIah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat him to 
death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
pimishment, and only left when Miyan ‘TAbd'^’lIah lay apparently hfelesa 
on the gi'ound. But he was with much care brought back to life. He 
concealed himBclf for a long time, renounced all Mahdawl principles 
and got as late as 893 (a.d. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he, 


Kha.y.Ina.t^*l- Aofiya (Labor, pp. 443, 4G4) aho'ws th& opinion of good Suanw regarding 

Ala-wlana <?Alfl“'JJali An^ari of Sultanpur belongs to the meet distinguished learned 
inon and a.iiiit'i of India. He was a Chishti in hb reiigioas opinions. From- the time of 
Sher Slulh till the reign of Akbar, he had tho title of * Maj^tJumn 'UMulk ' {prop, served 
hj tha fiiftpire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. He zealously perse- 
cuted herofcica. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations and converted people 
to hi3 * Divine Faith ’ and sunworabip, ordering them to subetitatc for the creed the 
wards ’ There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the viceregent of God Mawiunu ^Abd” 
'Uah oppo"!ed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, He retired to a mofequo ; but 
Akbar said that the mosq^uo belonged to hia realm, and he should go to another country. 
Makhdum therefore went to Makkah, On his return to India, Akbar had him poisoned- 
Ho hafi v.ritten several workii, as the i-wW Ka^hf'* 'l-ghuminah ; the 
'UAnbhju, the Uiahii^ ate. He was poisoned in i.H. 1006. 

*' His son Hriji ^Abd® 'l-Karlm went after the death of his father to Ijihor, where 
he Ijocame a religious guide. He. died in lOla, and lies buried at Labor, near the Zib*' 
Villa, at Maw?Q<; Kot. His eons were Shaykh Yahya, liah Hur,9Abd“ '1-Ha<jq and 
A^lii l.Iu?ur. Shayj^h Yahya, like his father, -wrought miracles." 

In this account the date is wrong; |orMaMlduin“ '1-Mulk died in 990. and as Bada,otii 
MakhdOm’asbpporter, says nothing of paiaott(Bad. 11,31 1) the statement of fcheKhaz!nat>J 
fie rejected. BadajOnialsosaysthatSIal^dum's sons were worthless men. 

The titles of Makhdura^ T-Hulk's works are not correctly given either; videp. 614. 
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too, had been one of Ma]Adum'‘’l-Mulk’s victims. He died more than 
90 years old, in 1000, at Sarhind.^ 

Islam Shah, after quelling the Niyazi distm'bances, returned to 
Agra, but almost immediately aftetwarda liis presence was again required 
in the Panjab. and it was there that Shayldi joined the. roy.al camp. 
When Islam Shah saw the Shaykh he said to him in a low voice, “Whisper 
into my ear that you recant, and I will not trouble you.’' But Shayldi 
'’Alii.i would not do ao, and I&liim Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
authority ordered a menial to give him by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip in hia presence. Shay]i had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which for several years had been raging 
in India, and had a few badly healed woimds on liis neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the v/ouncis broke open, and Alii.i fainted and died. 
Hia body vras now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders ware 
given that no one should bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most de.structive cyclone broke forth. When the storm abated, “iAlaji’s 
body was found literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to have the corpse interred. This happened 
in 957 (a.d. 1530). People prophesied the quick and of Islam Shah and 
the downfall of his houso.^ 

Makhduin'*’l-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes ; and (2) that 
the Mahdawts assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy ; but we find a counterpai-t 
to our hierarchical bodies in the '^Ulamas about Court, from whom the 
^adrs of the pro\nnces, the Mir ^Adls, Muftis, and Qa?i.s were appointed. 
At Ilihli and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 


' Bad5-,oui visited him in fiarhind, and it was from CAhd’J'Uihthat he hoard of MEr 
Sayj’id Muhammad’s ropentfincc before death. Among other thmgg, 9Abd“']lilh also told 
him that after the Mir's death in Farah. a well-known man of that towTi seized on lands 
belonging to Balochis and procUimed himself Christ ; and ho added that he had kno-wn 
DO less than thirteen men of respectable parenvagij, who hod likewise claimed to ba Ohriat. 

* The circnmstancea conneeted with ?Al5,i’o death resemble the end of Sidi MQlah 
during the reign of Jfilalu 'd-din FiTQa Ijbah. 

The place in tlie Panjab, where the scene took pkeo, is called Ban (Bad. 3, 408). 

The fact that Badri,oni upent bjs youth at Basiiwarnoar Biiinah, i.e. in the very centre 
of the Mahdawi movement, aecounts perhaps for bis adherence, throughout Ids life, to 
Mahdaw! principles. 
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How great their influence was. may be seen from the fact that of all 
Muliammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps ‘^Ala'^‘’d-Dln Khilji. 
succeeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of Shayli ‘^Alii.i was a great triumph for the CotuL ‘^Ulamas, 
nnd a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples wa.s the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar's reign. They abated 
•only for a short time when the return of Huiiwyun and the downfall 
•of the Afghan power brought about a violeut political cii.sis, during which 
the learned first thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humayun 
was strongly in favour of Shi'^ism ; but when Akbar was firmly established 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Ba37ranQ Khan, who was a Shi'’a, 
again teemed with Hindustani Suimis, the persecutions commenced. 
The hatred of the court party against ShaylA Mubarak especially, rose 
to such a height that Shaykh ‘^Abd'^’n-Nabi and Maldidum'^T-Mulk 
'represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also lielongcd 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, not only himself damned, but led 
Also otliers into damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an Older to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled ti'om 
Agra, only leaving behind him some'fui’nituie for his cnemie.s to reek 
their revenge on, Qouoealing himself for a time, he applied to Shaykh 
Salim Chishti of Kathpur Sikri for intercession ; but being advised by 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Alcbar’s 
foster-brother, the generous Khan-i A'-zam Mirza Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on the 
jjoverty of the Shaykh and on the fact that, different from his covetous 
accusers, he had not cost the state anything by way of freeholds, and 
dihus obtained at least secxmty for him and Lis family. Mubaiak some 
timeafterwardsapplied indeed foragrantoflend for Ins son ‘>Ahu T-h'ay?, 
who had already acquired literary fame, though he was only 20 years old, 
iind waited personally with his son on Shaykh “iAbd^ ’n-Nabi. But 
ithe latter, in his theological pride, turned them out of his office as men 
jsu^aeted of Mahdawi leanings and ShPa tendencies. Even in the 12tli 
year of Akhar’s reign, when Eay?a’s poems ^ had been noticed at Court-— 
Afchar then lay before Ohltor—and a 'Summons had been sent to the young 
paet to present himself before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw 
in Ae invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
governctr to secure the victim this time. The governor thereupon sent 
0! detachment of soldiers to surround Mubarak’s house. Eay?I 


* <{AM« 'I'Fayf wrote under "the «o*o-ite.p}«9j« of 
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was accidentally a^way from liome, and the soldiers snspecting a ccin- 
Bpiracy, subjected Mubarak to various sorts of ill-treatment ; and whea 
Eaysi at last came, be was carried ofi by force to Chitor.* Nor did his 
fears for bis lather and hia own. life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced him both of AJrbar’s good will and the blindness of 
hia personal enemies. 

Abu ’l-Jfazl had in the meantime grown, up zealously atudymg uuder 
the care of his father. The persecutions which ShaylA Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leaniugs at the bands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting imptesBion. on bis young mind. There is 
no doubt that it was in thi.s school of misfortune that Abu T-Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the- 
basis of Akbar’s friendahip for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
praasuro of ciroumstauces stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsei|uently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and ovorbLrow by superior learning and 
broader seiitimont.s the clique of the ‘•Ulamiis, whom Akhar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often observed 
in Indian boys ; ho hud read work .9 on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hifeatm and naij'U, or and mangul, Ifollow- 
ing the footsteps of his father, ho commenced to teaoh long before be 
had reached the ago of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
ejetensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of Isfahan! happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by lire. AbuT-Fa?l 
determiaed to restore 80 rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up and on comparison, it was found that m many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few'passsges new proofs even had 
been adduced ; bnfc on the whole the restored pjh‘tion presented so ma-try 
points of extraordinary coincidence that hia friends were not n little 
astonished at the thoroiighneas with which Abtl’l-Fatl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. t/ 


> SOfch Eahi’ I, StS, oj> 24tk Septewbef, IWT, Tlio ode wMeb Teyfl pfef»»Wd wiU 
be fcumd in tte -tKorndma. 

» Pago 009, not®. ' 
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ALii'1-Fazl was so com[.letely taken up wiLh study tliat he preferred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court m those days rendered moyitable. 
But from the time Fayzi hail been asked by ^Uebar to atl/end the Court 
hopes of a brighter futuie dawned, and Abii’l-Fazl, who had then com- 
pleted liis seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held out by the 
emperor, m spite of Mubiirak’a numerous enemies at court, a guarantee 
that patient toil, on his part, too, would not remain without fruit. The 
slol! ivith which Fayzi in the meantime acquired and retained Akhar’s 
friendship, prepai-ed the way for AbuT-Faz! ; and when the latter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.d. 1574) was presented to Altbar as 
Fayzi'a brother, the reception waa so favourable that he gave upi all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “ As fortune did not. 
at iiiifc as3i„t me,” says Ahii’I-Fazl in the Alcbarnama, “ I almost became 
cehhrh aurl ronceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The numbc'i of pupils that I had gathered around me, served bun to 
increase iny podantry. In fact, the pride of lenrning had made my brain 
drunl: with tiie idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, Tzhen I passed 
the. nights in lonely spots vritii ‘■'uc .srekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such ns ero empty-handed, but rich in mind end heart, 
my eyes were opened and I saw the selfislir'ss and covetousness of the 
so-called learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept me back 
from outbreak's of folly ; my mind had no rest, and ray heart felt itself 
drawn to the sagen of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon ; I longed 
for interviews with the lames of Tibet or with the padiis of Portugal, 
and 1 would gladly sit with the priests of the Painis and the learned of 
the Zendavesta. I w.as sick of the learned of my own land. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought. 
In vain did I at first resist their admonitions. Happy, indeed, am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and 
my desire to do Iny appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
the light of form and ideal dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that 
the work of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonke with the 
spEritnal unity of truth. I wes thus presented at Court. As I had no 
worldly faeaaares to lay at the feet of his Majesty, I wrote acommentory 
to the Ayai'^ and presented it when the emperor was at Agra. 


* Nwae at th» ’vetae of the second of the Qur^'an. 
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I was favourably received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my 
oSering,” 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with, his preparations for’ 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Fayzl accompanied the expedition, 
but Abu’l-Fazl naturally stayed in Agra. But as Fayzi wrote to his 
brother that Atbnr had inquii’ed after him, Abu’l-Fazl attended Court 
immediately on the emperor’s return to Fa’thpur Slkri, where Akbar 
happened to notice him first in the Janii*^ Mosque. Abu’l-Fazl, as before, 
presented a commentary written by Mm on the opening of a chapter in 
the Qui*’a entitled “ Siirat“ ’l-Fath ”, “ the Chapter of Victory ”.i 

The, party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Mahhdum“ ’BMulk and Shayldi “^Abd” ’n-Nabi. had every cause to feel 
sorry atFayzi’s and Aba’l-Fazl’s successes " ; for it was no’w, after Akbar’s 
rstorn from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which theM.storianBada,onI]ia3leitu3 so vivid anaccoimt. 
AJrbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride ” of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of ibeae pious casnii®. 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief- Justice on Shi'^as and “others heretics ” afi’ected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realLred the idea that the’ 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his Idngdom,. 
at the construction, of 'svhich he had for twenty years been worldng. 
Impressed ■with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had resolved -when pensively sitting in the. mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpur Sflai, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions ; but as the extreme -views of the learned and the lawyers, 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it hia 
duty as ruler to “ inquire It is not necessary to repeat here the coui’se 
which these discussions took.* The unily that had existed, among the 
learned disappeared in the ’very beginning ; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence- 
of the emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up- 
only increased ; certain points of the Hanafi la'W, to which most Sunnis, 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of la-wyeis belong- 


1 The dotaiLs of Abu ’l-Fajl'e introdaotion at Court given in Bada.ooi differ aiiglitly 
irora Abii own aqoount. 

* Bada.om ascribes to Ma^dumo^I-Sfiiik on almost prophotio insight into AbQ 
chttrurcfcor ; for the fust time he saw AM he said to hia diaciplea, “ What yeligious i 

mischief is there of which that maa is not oapabla ? Bod., Ill* T2. 

3 Videpp. 179 ff* 
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Jig to the other three sects , and the mojal character of the Prophet 
v^as next scriitmited and was found wanting Makhdum^ ’1 Mutk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet agamst Shayji ‘^Ahd'* ’n XabI, the Sadi of the einpue, 
and the latter retorted by calling MaKhdum a fool and cuibiiig Imn. 
Abu 1 Faal, upon whom Al^-bar from the beginmng bad h »ed as the L jJer 
of his party, fanned the quariplb, by sLdfully shifting the disputes h'ora 
one point to another, and at last perc laded the emperor th it a subject 
ought to look upon the king not onlj as the temporal, but al ,o at the 
only spuitual guide The promulgation of this new docirmo ri, ihe 
making of Abu’l Fazls fortune Both he and Akba^ held 'o it to the 

end of their li\ “a But the nev^ idea i/as in opposition to the law 

of which stands above eve^’v kmg, lendermg what nc oil a cor^Litiition 
■mposaible , and though he-idstrong kings aj '-/Ja M dm ,^Jji had 
before tiled to laise the lav/ of expecL ncy ^eJai s 

I'af) above the law of the Qur'an theyneverf ur' ' succceJed’ is pm ting 
religion Loin law or in icnJcimg the admimst rimii of ths -lopjc, 
mdea°nden« of tk'> ’'ilulla Tl^nc’ when i LTi 1 1'ail fru’- y ib kit i, in 
986 brought up ihe qae''*'ion at tne TIil- day cv c’ung rree mgs, ho i ired 
n pciLot storm , n cl v.hdt the drf li ition hirtcr r‘ Q ey c, had 
iLilhei to ca sLifde x / aU c nne^t d v i t i '■o Lie i tu" Pi'^ju t '■ 
v i a bectc 1 1 cjiktcuc^s, th--} ' enecfoidi tu a d on t ^ i pi cipko 
01 1 slim >0 w '■ oiilj 110"^ t i 1 bhc fcun Isi Cju t wLov u ’''d umg 
the kjL Ic’ir y/iiSt'e br eh h' 1 bi coni'' il i ‘ luc o j i 'nbrn k- 
1 K lit o) ch cle''io ■' I" » a a! the me t it t • tl lj"d b. i ) 

thrsuch ’ , f id that ki 1 ii b 1 evcJ tbal tli v’< e'lo ilo n t 'hI 

leligsCiio -liil abstemious thml era aim i.ics iVaLwi i v/uiv d cura 

power all n tiona Biriu tlis,rei(ro, i s'es id ''u 1 c i i ’on as 

supeimiitj ovp otner forms oi v.c' hip-^ ,1m Ir iC'd p u '■ fc 15 
th” i oHlitu! position o-.dL.ngt.red, now .,howfJ g ^n.. 0'' c=u’lu ” j t y du, 
but it "v ■ tool !( 'T'j^ey rvon ‘Signal the rom -il ble di uiucL,t v liiefi 
‘'baYkh Mnli’-ak ’j eo«pmction v ith bis ono b”''’ c a on, ” w ' in..ul 
v>hich 1 believe stij'id" amque 11 the v'boh Ct’U'ch 'll to"> fa i t'm. 
BaddjOni ins hapxiily jire'e ved <i comj.(leU co’i/ of if ‘ ihe eiuj^ror 
was certified to be a juat rnkn, aid was "s such icu eke / iil* of 
a ‘ Ma3tj.hid”, 10 infvlbbk authority m aU martc 1 relating io 
I km Tlie “ intellect of the ^ust king ” ihas Igcaine the orJy Boiuce of 
legislate n, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bcusd 
themselves lO abide by Akbai’s decrees ui rehgions matters Skxyih 
“^Abd" ’ii-N'abian.dl'Jaldidum”’l-Mi''lkcigned jjideed the document aglunsfe 
_ ^ ^ " “Xo5 " “ 
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their will, but sign they did , whilst ShayKh Mubarah added to lui> signa 
ture the words that he hpd most wilUngly dubscnbcd his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forwiid to the 
realization of the progiosuve mo element “ The document, ’ says '^A-bit- 
’1 Fazl m the Albondma “brought about excellent ipsulis — (1) The 
Oourt became a gathering pl''ce of the sages and learned of aU i leads , 
the good doctzinea of all religious systems weia reoognized, Ltd their 
delects wore not alioved to obscure their good leati res , (‘i) perioefc 
tohiation (mlh i lul or ‘ peace with all ’ ) waB eatabkahed , and (3) the 
perverae and c\i! minded were toveitd with shame on seeing the dis 
mterested motives of h i ij''jty, and thus stood in the pnlloiy of dis 
gr me ” Tjip oop^ of tli'' draft winch w --s handed to the empeior, in 
Shiykh Mabar k’s o'-n huidwut ng and was dated Idajab 937 
(''eptemopr, 1570) 

A fowt/aekaalle^ v«rdo SLuylh ‘^Abd" n-Nabi and Ma' bdu A’ 1 Mutlc 
ii (. I’c cent to Mil knh, "tnl £'li'' 3 ''in Xuba’ ik ind 1 u tv o i in Lti. r jphed 
o’e’ their ''t >Ui es Iiov !.. 'g luniiiioin / In" I Fael i i» mj’’ be am 
ficrn the raann i in eimli nc ehio'iicks in tie A'l u u i il ' A iijb 
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laeiaa g ve fla'a ippatcd o^WitnaiUfs to foin I^e h drljS'ccnns 
Jjpjoyirg Akbni’o personal friendship, 1 oth lejuiin 1 .u eoi' I lU F. Fapl' 
Sikri, or secompimed the crapi-io' on Hu ctpikUoi "ru ye vis 
later, Faj?! wan sppomfpd Badr of xigii, Isklgi, .and \thnjer i i idiieh 
cappcity he had to iiiquae into iHo potsiiKucy of I'Ciuinmg fian tcsiifes 
(laywohal), which in eotueipisrce of fiaulidenf puct’ct oj the part 
of govermnent ofliceiu and the jvapaciousness oi the HnhVrs llr'inie ra 
had so much mei eased as sexiously to lessen the knd 3 e wane , and 
Abfi’l-Faal m the very liegmwng of 1683,^ was promoted to the manfab 


1 AhbafnaTna, in, -ibJ, 
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of or the post of a commander of one thousand horoo, and wa^i 

in the following year appointed Dlwan of the Provinoc of Dihll. FayKl’s 
rank was much lower ; he was onl 5 ' a commander of Four Hundred. But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, he found 
in the appointineuL as Poet Laureate, with which Alcbar honoured 
him ill the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political olBce, how- 
ever h ivh, would have given him. Though the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzl’s genius was hut just , 
for after Amir ^u.iraw of Dihll, Muhammadan India has seen no greater 
poet than Fayzl.^ 

In the end of 1589, Abu’l-Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbarndma. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ If the people of this world lived 
for e\'er and did not only once die, Mnd friends would not he required to 
direct their hearts to trust in Clod and resignation to Ilia will ; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afiiicted 
do tvell to accept consolation.” * 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced, Akbnr 
had founded a new religion, the Din-i Ilahi, or “ the Divine Faith ”, the 
chief feature of which, in accordance with Shay^ Mubarak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregottt {kjMlifa) on earth. The lelamitic prayers were abolished at 
comt, and the worship of the “ elect ” was baaed on that of the Parsis and 
partly on. the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era (idnJ^-ilahl), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely Parsl. The Muhammadan grandees 
at coiu't showed but little resistance ; they looked with more amdety on 
the elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akhar’s religious innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Abu’l-Fazl' 
was very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dakhin hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen Ills influence at court. Prince Salim (Jahingti) also belonged 
to the dissatisfied, and' his dislike to Abu’l-Fazl, as we shall see below, 
became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit to 
Abu’l-Fa^l gave him an excellent opportxmity to charge him with 


^ For his vide p. 161 . 




duplicity. On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying- 
commentaries to the Qui'-an, Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copies ho said, ‘‘ What 
Abu'l-Fael teaches me is very diderent from what hs practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporary esti'ange- 
meiit between Akbar and AbuT-Fazl. A similar, but leas credible, story 
is told by the author of the ZalchiTat'‘'l- KhawanTn. He sa)'-,? that AbuT-Fazl 
repented of his apostacy from Islam, and used at night to visit incogmlo 
the houses of dervishes, and, gi-^ung them gold muhurs, requested them 
“ to pray for the stability of AbuT-Fasks faith ”, sighing at the name 
time and striking his Imees and e.vclaiming, “ kiliat shall I do ? '' And 
just as -vraters on the history of literature have tried to save Fayzi 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors succeeded 
m finding for AbuT-Fazl a place in Paradise ; for it is related in several 
books that Shah Abu T-Ma'^ali Qadiri of Labor, a man of saintly renown, 
once espres.sed hi'3 di-iapproval of Abu 'T-Fazl’s words and deeds. But 
at night, so runs the story, he sa-w in his dream that Abu’ I-Fazl came to 
a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when the Prophet saw 
him enter, ha asked him to sit down, and said, “ This man did for .'-ome 
time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books commences with 
the -words, ‘ 0 God, reward the good for the sake of their righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the sake of thy love,’ and these words have 
saved him.” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, the con- 
sciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way from 
that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction which 
pervades Abil T-Fazl’s -works ; and though his heart found in pure deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more clementa of harmony 
than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth had been 
so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly natural for him, 
even after his rejection of Islam to continue his studies of the Qur''an, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philological leseatch 
of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been concentrated on the 
explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings which were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abu ’1-Fazl, 
Fay?i, and scholars ns Bada,oni, Naqib Khan, Shaykh Sultan, ^aji 
Ibrahim, Shaykh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and 


' Bom A. H. 9550 ‘ died ab Labor, 1024< p. 139. 
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scientific compilations and in translations from the Sanslcrit or Hindi into 
Persian.^ Fayzi took the LilawatT, a well-known book on mathematics, 
and Abii ’l-Fazl translated the Kalila Damna under the title of Ayar 
Ddmsh from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation 
•of the MahShhamt. and in the composition of the laiilA-i Alfi, the 
"History of the ilillennium ” The last-mentioned work, curious to 
say, has an intimate connexion w'ith the Mahdawu movement, of which 
particulars have been given above’. Although from the time of Shayli 
Ala,I’s death, the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, 
and movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpur Sikri 
and hy the teachings of men of Sharif-i Amuli’s stamp, ^ with this 
important modification, that Akbar himself was pointed to as the “ Lord 
of the Age ”, through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar's full approval, and e-xercised the greatest influence 
on the progi-ess of his religious opinions. The Tankk-i Alfl, therefore, 
was to represent Islam as a thing of the past ; it had existed a thousand 
■(«(/) years, and had done its work. The early history, to the vexation 
■of the Sunnis, rvas related from a Shi'’ah point of view, and worse still, 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet 
had been made the starting point, not the hijia, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Maklca to Maclma. 

Towards the middle of a.h. 1000 (beginning of a.b. 1592), Alchar 
promoted Abu ’1-Fazl to the post of Duhazarl, or commander of two 
thousand horse. Abu l-Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs {umara-yi 
'kibdr) at court, As before, he remained in immediate attendance on 
the emperor. In the same year. Fayzl was sent to the Dal^in as Akhar’s 
•ambassador to Burhan" ’I-Mulk, and to Rilja '^Ali Klitin of Khandesh, 
who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fay?i returned after an 
•absence of more than sixteen months. 

Shayl^ Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Labor 
'(Sunday, 17th Zi Qa'-da, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had reached 


' Vide pp, 110, 111. 

* 502, We hear the last of the MahUfi-wi lao'vemrnt in 1028, at- -the eettesBioii 

■of ShEhjahan, AUbarwas dead and had not restored the Milloiiiuum i during JahnnEir's 
reign, eepeciallj in the beginning, tho court rvns indlfierent to religion, and the ting 
retained the eeremony of itjdn, or prostration, whioh Muhammadans SelioTe to be duo to 
alone. But ShahjahSii, on hia aegession, restored many Muhaaunadtei rites that hpd 
fallen rn abeyance at court ; and as ho was bom in A.n. 1000, he ttss now pointed to as 
•the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found no disciples, 



the age of 90, aad had occupied himself in. the last years of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the Qur*’an, 
to which he hud given the title of Mo7i6a*;“ Nafa,is"'’l-‘'Uyun. He com- 
pleted it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short time before his death. 

The historian Bada,om spealrs of him a.s follows : — 

Shaylh Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning 
of the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was .so strict in his views regarding what is lawful 
and unlawful, that if any one, for example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on 
his feet, or rad or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the 
ofiending articles to be removed. In legal decisions, he was so severe as 
to maintain that for every hurt exceeding a simple Iciclt, death was the 
proper punJahmont. IE he acoidentally heard music while walking on 
the sti-eot, he ran away, but .in course of time he became, from divine 
zeal, so enamoured of music, that ho could not exist without listening to 
some voice or melody. In short, he passed through rattier opposite 
modes of thought and ways of life. At the time of the Afghan rule, he 
frequented Shaykh lAIaji’s fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty’s 
reign, when the Haqshbandls had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect ; afterwards he was attached to the Hamadiini .school, 
and lastly, when the Shl’^ahs monopolized the court, he talked according 
to their fashion. “ Men speak according to the measure of their under- 
standing ” — to change was his way, and the rest you know. But withal 
he was constantly engaged in teaching the religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
well ; and in mystic philosophy lie was, unliire the learned of Ilindfistiin, 
a perfect master. He knew Shatibi ^ by heart, explained him properly, 
and also Imew how to read the Qnr^an in the ten different modes. He did 
not go to the palaces of the kings,- but he was a most agreeable com- 
panion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his lifsi when his 
eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading end lived in Beclusion. The 
ccrnimeutary to the Qur*aa which he composed, resembles the T(^slr-i 
Kabir (the '* Great Commentary ”), and consists of four thick volumes, 
and is entitled Mamba'^’' ’b^Uym. It is rather extraordinary 

that there is a passage in the preface in which he seems to point to himself 


A writer on ’* Titjwlcl the art 0 I reading the QBr*-5a cowectly *' 



AS the renovator of the new century.'- We know what tliia “ renovating ” 
means. About the tune he fiiuBhed his work he -wisely committed the 
Fanzi Ode (in f) -which coiiBists of seven hundred vctl-os, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Ka'^b ibn Zubayr, and other Odea to memory, and 
recited them, a," daily homilies, till on the 17th Zl Qn‘'dai 1001, he left this 
world at Lahor for the judgment-feat of God. 

I have knoivn no man of more tomprchensiv'c learning ; but alas ! 
under the mantle of a dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly 
prei'cinient, that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was 
young, 1 studied at Agra for several years in his company. He is indeed 
a m.!!! of merit ; bub he comraiited worldly and irroUgioiis deed.s, plunged 
into lust of possession uml lank, was tiiae.ser’rmg, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and wrnb so far in t-.'lKllng religious trutb, that noliung of 
his lorjiici' merit leniaius-. “ b.jy, eitlic' I am iu Lbc corictt palh cr in 
clear error, or 3 ' 0 « ” -v.vvlv, g.cp Fi'ixk>‘c. it is a conuaon .s.iyi.ug 
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How deeply d.bii 1-Pas! lov-*l his elder 'mother, is ' vident ■froiii the 
numerous passatea in the A/dyjnu'i, pend the i'’. Viliieli he a.i-'a’i-s 
of him, and riotluug is more hourl.ing t;- u th>* iiiu i v-jih which ha pi'-->facea 
Ihc Dslectiom in ihe A^m made liy him ."{.-oju hi-i brotlur’.. pocnib. '' The 
gems cf lliought in hi.s poemi wil'- nc--.'t b*'- forgoltcu. Should Ipiouro 
permit and my heart turn ;o worldly ocauputlcna, I would celled fome 


^ BacIaaOHii aaya iti his 'r-rre*«?rf that »Tal5lu d-DTs' Suy StT, in hia tinlo tlio most 

uolvosiiiari scholar of aU ,AjabiS; pointed likoTviso to liimseli ifis Lut? renovator of the ten^^h. 
oentiury. 

® iJiisaTOj in wjiDse reinem’bra.'Ticc ths J/uhtjjram larnDiitation'^ cbintud, was 
l^y , hpjifiO tho lpyt!ieri:gcn,oxRiiy iTasid, tht> 

swotoed Bad^VjOniinirecaiia Abfi Poor BaddfOxii had only tho thousand 

hS^ia» which Akbar had gives him rcnt-fict*, IniL his school follow Yuzid Abu 'l-FaH 
vi9>H a cdmiiiatsder oi iwo Shciueand and the firioad of tho emncTor. 

..1 BadaiOni, h, 408. 



of the excellent TtTitinga of this unrivalled author of the age, afid gather,, 
vith the eye of a jealous critic, yet -with the hand of a friend, some of 
hia poems. But novr it is brotherly love alone, which does not travel 
along rhe road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.” Abu ’l-Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Fayzi’s Marhiz'' 'IrAdwar, not to mention the numeroua 
extracts which he has preserved in the Akbarmma. 

It was about the same time that Abfi ’l-Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of Wo thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this ranlr he has entered his o-wn name in the list of grandees in the 
A%i-i A khan, which work ha completed in the same year when he 
collected his brother's literary remains (1.596-7). 

In the follo’.viug year, the forty-third of Akbar’s reign, x\bu ’1-Fazi 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murad had not managed 
matters -vvell in the ‘Balmiii, and Akb.er now diepalchid Abii 'l-FazI 
with orders to return with the Prineo, whoso e.xoe-'si .'e drinking cau.wd 
the empero” inn'i: anxiety, pro’-ided (he officers of the imperial camp 
made tliernfU'.'-co responsible to yiuud the ccnqrjcrcd territfjry. If the 
oiiici'iS ware di.'sinclinad I .3 guaiaaic' a fiii'.’nfui coiuhirt of the -war, 
he WJ.s to ‘■'■fi Ihe Priuca olf, .Mrl take coniraa.nd wiih Shahrulih Mirzii, 
Tho -uari in tJie Dakhin, from llio'ix first corancncoment under Prince 
Mura J and the Flidn iihrinun, arc marked bi a lacsL a Jloniidiug <) iiphcity 
on tho part of the biiperial oflicers. and ihoui.tiids cl men and ioriicnso 
stores were facriSe'd, crpccioliy during the reign of Jahangir, by 
trc.^chcfons and intriguing gcnctak. In face, the h^au Kjiaiion himself 
was the most imtrustworthj’- imiiericl ofiioci. Abii ’i-Far.i’a fmccpases, 
therc'£.iTc. v,-ei'e chiciiy due to -clie honesty and loyalty vdfch -which ho 
conductc-c! operations, vfhen he arrived at .Bm-hjiipru', he received 
an juaitation from Ilah-ldur Khan, king of ^landesh, wlmse brother 
had 'inanied Abu 'I-razl's sister, lie consented to conic on one condition, 
namely, that Bahadur Khan should vigorously assist him, and thus aid 
the cause of the emperor. Bah-adiir was not inclined to aid the imperialists 
ia their wars with the DaMlin, but he sent Abu ’1-Fa?l rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Abu ‘1-Fyzl, however, -was not the man to be bribed. " I have made a 
vow,” he said in returning the presents, “ not to accept presents till 
four conditions axe fulfilled — (1) friendship ; (2) that I should not value 
the gift too high ; (3) that I should not have been anxious to get a. 
present ; and (d) necessity to accept it, Now supposing that the first 
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tkfee are applicable to tlie present cose, the favour of the emperor has 
extinguished eveij' desire in me of accepting gifts from others.” 

Prince Murad had ia the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagai to 
Ilichpui-, and aa the death of his infant son Mir.za Rustam made him 
melancholy, lie continued to drink, though dangerously ill with deluiiuu 
tremens. When informed of Abu ’l-Fazl’s mission, he returned at cncc 
towards Alunadiiagar, in order to have a pretext for not going bark to liis 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Ffima,* twenty kos from 
Dawlat.ibaJ, when death overtook him. Abu ’i-Fazl arrived the same 
day. and found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abu 'l-Fazl said that be wan drter- 
mmed to march on ; the enemy was near, the country was forrign 
ground, and this was no time for rehimmg, but for fighting. Several 
of the commanders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abti ’l-Fazi, 
nothing daiuited, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humourcri 
the officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the couE.tr}-, he managed to occupy and guard tbs conquered districts 
with the oxcopticn of Nasik, which lay too f.rr to the west. But he sent 
detachments against ac-rcral forts, and conquered Buitala, Taltum, and 
Satonda. His headquarters wore on the Godawari. Ho nc.Tt entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibl, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
JIabshI, w'ho was at war with her, she should accept JanTr as fief and 
give up the fort of Ahmaclnagar. 

AJfbar had in the meantime gone to Ujjain. The Dakliin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his rcopccts to Prince Danyal, and war with Ivhundesh had been 
detormiacd on. Akbar resolved to march on Asir, Bahadur Khan’s 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at Ahmad- 
nagar. Diinyiil sent immediate instructions to Abu ’I-Faal to cease 
all operations, as he vdshed to take Ahmadnagar perRonally. When 
the Prince therefore left Burhanpui-, Abu ‘l-Fazl at Akbar's request, 
left Mirzii Shahrukh, Mir Mnitaza, and Khwaja Abu ’Hlasan in charge 
'Of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th Ramazan, 
1008 (boginuing of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign), he met Akbar at 
Khargo, near Bllagarh. The emperor received him with the foUowing 
verse-" 


* The BOttthsia PiipniL in meant. Tiia noitiiem Puina. (lows into the Tapt! In Klian- 
dash ; whilst the southern Puma, with the Dadua, flows into the Gotlawari. Pnneo ilurud 
had gone from Ilirhpiir to NarnoJa, and Irojin there to Shahpur, whinli ho had hnilt 
■about eight miles south ol BSliiprir. It is now m ruins. 
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Serene is tJie n igU and pleasant is the mooidighi, I ivisJi to talk to thee 
on nmmj a sxibject. 

and jjromoted him for his excellent management to a command of 
four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Asir and com- 
menced the siege.^ One day, Abu T-Fazl inspected some of his trenches, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to AJebar’s camp, offered 
to show him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the wall 
of the Mnlai Fort, an important fortification below Aslrgarh itself. Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, were two 
renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which had to he 
conquered before Asir itself could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion called Chuna Malai. A portion 
of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west there were hills, 
and in the south w&s a higlrmountain called Korhin. A hill in the .south- 
west, called Siipan, was occupied by the Imperialists. Abu ’1-Fa?l 
determined on availing bimaelf of the information given by the deserter, 
and selected a detachment to follow' him. Giving orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to li.sten for the sound of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance witli ladders, he wont 
in the dark of night, whilst it was raining, witli liis .selexted men on 
Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qara Beg along the road 
that had been pointed out to him. I’liey advanced, broke open a gate 
of Malai Fort, and sounded the hngle. The besieged rose up to oppose 
them, and Abti "1-Fa?,l hastened to his men and joined them at break 
of day when tlie besieged -withdrew .in confiusion to Asir. On the same 


^ “ Jikhflr luvd no sooner crossoii tlio Kereliadft (NorbaUii), A^ien Ilailsda Biulor-Xfi- 
(Rfija Btihridur SShuh) who had possession of tho fortress of PJaBscr (,ABTf) fortifLod 1,he 
same against the and coUeoted provisions from the neighhoorhood, T,he 
thinking it dangerous to leave tins fortress in bia rear, considercdliow it might be eapturecl, 
Thiu fortress has three castles, of ivhicb tho lirst is called Cho-Tianint tlm second Vonwier- 
fjkar ; and the third ia placed on bUo very aummit of the hill, so that it ia a coufipiciious 
object at tile distance of nix coos. The king xvilh no delay surrounded it on all sides ; and 
so onergetioally pressed the siege night and day^ that at the end of six months it was on 
the point of being captured. Bador-xa however perceiving his danger, having obtained 
a pledge that his life and proprity should be safe, came as suppliant to tho king and 

surrendered hiniBeU Whilst the lung was at this place, Abdul l'’a'ACsl(Abii 'l-Bazl) 

came to him, and so worked upon his'niind, that he fully determined to aefc out for tho 
war in the Deccan." I'Vooi Prolessor Ixjthhridge'a of Indian Historyt translated 

from Do Last's India Vem, and pubhahed in the Calcniia Ifcmew for 3 873. 

De Laet is wrong in a few minor details. I eannofc identify the name Cho-Tjsanin. 
“ Commerghar ifltho Persian “ Karaargah ", "tho mhldle of a mountam.," The names 
of Fort Chunah Malai and of Mount JCorhiaharo doubtful, tho MSfi. having Ithwaia Malai 
and Korthfth, Kortah, KocLhiali, and sunilar variations* 

Vide also, Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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day, other detaoluuonts of the array occupied Chuna Malai and Mount 
Korhia, and Bahadur unable to reai&t longer, sued for pardon 

(1009). Prince Danydl, who had in the lueantimo conquered Ahmad- 
iiagar.* now joined his father at Asir. 

About this time dLstiirbauces broke out in. the Dnkhin, caused by 
Raja Manna, and a party set up the son of ‘■All Shah as king. As the 
la tter found nummous adherents, the Khan lihanan was ordered to inarch 
against him, and Abu was sent to Nasik ; but a short time after- 
wards, he was told to join the Ivlian Khanan . Akbar returned, in the 'i6th 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Danyal in Brnhiinpur. Abu ’1-Fazl had no 
eaisy life in the Dakhin. The Khan Khandn stood idle at Ahinadnagar, 
becaiLsc he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Abu T-Pazl, 
who looted upon him as a traitor. Abu T-Pazl vigorously pushed on 
operation.^, ably assisted by' his son ‘lAbda T-Eahman. After coming 
to terms with the son, of “lAlI Shah, he attacked Raju Manna, recovered 
JUlmpur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several defeats on 
him. Manna fonncl a temporary asylum in Dawlatabiid, and in a subse- 
quent eugivgement he was neatly captured, 

A.S early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent agninid the Riiua of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Iliihiibacl, where he had assumed the title of king. Though, 
on Akbar’s return from Burhanpur a reconciliation had been eSected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh yoat, showed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favour Salim, the- 
emperor recalled Abu ’I-Pazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As 
his presence at Court was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to 
leave the troop.s of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son ‘^Abd“ 
’r-Eahman in charge of his corps, Ahu T-Fazl set out for Agra, nccom- 
panied by a few men only. Salim, who looked upon him with little con- 
cealed hatred, thought Abu ’1-Fnzl’s journey improteoted, as he was, 
an excellent opportimity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Baja Bit Singh, a Brmdela chief of tJreha (Udchha),- through whose 
territory Abu 'i-Fa?l was likely to pass, to lie in w'ait for him and kill 
him, Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on hia accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot neat 
Narwai, When arrived' at Tljjam, Abh T-PazI was warned of Salim's 


* Anidxig ffte t^ken ot ve® ii-apl^did library* Fay library* 

IfipSisd to tKe state. Aad been incorponttcd witli. fcbfi Im'perial I-ibraiy. 
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inteation, and his men tried to perauade him to go via G-hatl Chanda ; 
but Abu. d-Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him 
on hia way to Court. He, therefore, continued his journey towards Nar war. 
On Friday, the ‘tth Rabi? I, 1011 (I2th August, 1602), at a distance of 
about half a ios from Saray Bar, which lies six kos from Narwar, Bir 
Singh's men came in sight. The few men that Abu ’1-Fazl Lad with him. 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gada.iKhan, 
Af^iin, told him quickly to retreat to Antrl, which was three kos distant, 
as Eay Rayan and Sfiraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand 
Imperial horse ; he might first join them, and then, punish. Bir Singh. 
But Abu ’1-Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himflelf bravely , 
but in a short time he was surrounded and, pierced by the knee of a 
trooper, he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abu ’l-Fazl’s head, 
and sent it to Salim in Ilahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an 
unworthy place ”, where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller Do Laet gives the following account of Abu 
'i-Fa?i’s death .' — ^ 

Salim returned to Halebassa (Ilahl)iis, the old form of Ilahabad), and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abu T-Fazl, who bade the king hC' 
of good courage, for lio would come to him a.s quiokly as possible ; and 
added that his son should be brought bound to him, either by fair mean.5. 
or by foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of 
absence from Daniel Xa (Danyal ShaJi), he took to the road with .about 
two or three hundred horsemen, leaving orders for’ his baggage to follow 
him. Xa-Selim, to whom aU these things were known, recalling. how hosti le 
Fazl had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
father would he more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best 
to inteicapfc him on his journey. So he beggod'Eadzia Berlizingh Bondela, 
who lived in his province of Ossecn (Ujjain), to lio in wait for Pa?;l near 
Soor (Marwar ?) and Gualer (Gwaliyar) andtosend his head to him, promis- 
ing that he would be tnindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Eadzia consented, and 
waited with a thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry about three' 
or four C03S from Gualer, having sent out scouts into the neighbouring 


^ From I'rofessot 13. LotKbridga's “ Fragment of Iadia.n History Calcniia Btvievjt 

ms. 

The plROB now wWoh Abu ’l-Fuzl was killed, is oalled in the SISS. ^.,1,.^ Saral Bar 
Da hsBt'a Soor appears to be a bed reading for ITanvar. 



villages, to give him early warning of the approach of FazI, Accordingly 
when the latter, ignorant of the ambuscade, had come as far as Coilcbaga 
(Kalabagh), and was going towards Soor, Radzia Bertzingh and his 
followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and his horsemen fought bravely, 
but being overpowered by numbeT.s, they were gradually worn out. Fazl 
himself, having received twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed out by 
a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and beheaded. 
His head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased." 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter inditfcreiice 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly confesses m his ‘‘ Memoirs ” 
that he brought about Abfx ’1-Fazl’.s murder, beeau.se he was lius enemy, 
and with a naivete exclusively his own, represents himself as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedness of others had been deprived of his 
father's love. He says ; — 

“ On my accession, f promoted Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela Rajput, 
to a command of three thousand. He is one of my favourites, and he is 
certainly distinguished among his equals for his bravery, good character, 
and straightforwardness. Sly reason for promoting him was this. Towards 
the end of my father's reign, Shayjdi Abii ’1-Fazl, a Pfindustiini ShaylA 
by birth, who was well known for his learning and wisdom, and wlio had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though he sold 
himself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dakhin. 
He was no friend of mine, and damaged openly and secretly my reputation. 
Now about that time, evil-minded and inisohiovous men had made my 
father very angry with me, and I knew that if Abu ’1-Pazl were to come 
back to Court, I would have been dejirived of every chance to effect a 
reconciliation. As he had to pass on hi.s way through the territory of 
Bu' Singh Bimdela, who at that lime had rebelled against the emperor, 
I scut a message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Abu ’1-Fazl 
and kill him, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and 
when Abu ’1-Fazl passed through his land, he stopped him on his way, 
dispersed after a short fight his men, and killed him, and sent his head 
to me at Ilahabad. Although my father was at first much vexed, Abu 
’l-FazVs death produced one good result ; I could now without further 
annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gradually wore 
away." 

At another place in his “ Memoirs ” when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abu ’1-Pazl because “ he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet ’’ 
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Whea the news of Abii ’I-FokI’s deatli reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Timur’s desCBtidantH, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented himself before the tlironc with a blue handkerchief round hia 
wi'ist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akbar of the 
death of his friend, Abu T-Fazl’a vakil presented himfielf with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abu '}-Fa?T8 death 
more than that of his son ; for several days he would see no one, and after 
inquiring into the oh’cnmstaiices he exclaimed, “ If Salim wished to be 
emperor, ire might have killed me and spared Abu ’1-Fazl,” and then 
recited the following verse ; 

1 b j J b ^ bfl I 

My Shaykli in his zeal hastened to meat me, 

He wished to Icisa my feet, and gave up hia life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and Raj Singh '■ to tldcha. They defeated the Biindela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhandcr and shut him up in 
Irich. When the siege had progressed and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Baj Singh’s trenches, and withdrew tO' 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Das to Court ; but ordered the officers stationed 
about Uqloha to kill the rebel wherever he showed himself. In the 
beginning of the last year of Akbar’s reign, Bir Singh was onco aurprlscd 
by PiSja Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his followers, Bir 
Singh himself was wounded and had a narrow escape. But the emperor’s 
death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved Bir Singh of ail 
fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahangir’s Court, and received 
tfdcha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

" It has often been assorted,” says the author of the Ma'‘usir“ ’l-UmarS, 
that Abu ’1-Fa?l was an infidel. Some say he was a Hmdii, or a fire- 
worahlpper, or a free-thinlier, and some go still further and. call him 
an atheist ; hut others pass a juster sentence, and say that he was a 
pantheist, and that, like other Shfis, he claimed for himself a position 
above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he was a man. 
of lofty character,® and desired to live at peace with all men. He nevef 


^ I'agi>3,B23and509. 

® I iaay remark here that AbS Hftver accepted a fcitto. 
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iaid anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages;, flues, absence 
on the p.rrt of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appoinied 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept him on as long as he could ; for he used to say that, if he dis- 
missed him, people would accuse him of want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the siui entered 
Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year’s books. He also ga'm his 
whole wardrobe to hia servants, with the exception of his troiisers, w'hich 
wore burnt in his presence. 

“■ He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said, that exclusive of 
"Wattir and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. Hia son 
*^Abdv r-Eahman xised to sit at table as safaiohl (head butler) ; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a iluhammadan, was also iu 
attendance and both watched to see whether Abu ’l-.Fa?I would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. If he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abu ’l-Fard gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
Wlien Abu ’l-I'azl was in the Dakhin, hia table luxury exceeded all bahef. 
In an immense tent {chikilraioafi) one thousand rich dislies were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amim ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and kh’cAri 
was cooked all day and was served our to any one that applied for ii.” 

“Asa WTitei'. Abu ’l-PazI stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiaess of other Munshia " ; and 
the force of his v/ords, the structure of his sentences, the snitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
diCHcult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bo.stowcd on Abii ’1-Fa.d’s 
style. ‘*Abd“ ’lliih, king of Bukhara, said that he was inore afraid of 
Abu ’I-Eazl’s pen than of Akher’s arrowo Everywhere in India he is 
known as " the great Mmishi ”. His letters are studied in all Madrasos, 
and though a beginner may find them difficult and perplexiiig, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only with the Persian 
language, but also with Abu ’l-Earl’s style, is required to make the reading 
of any of his woilis a pleasure^ His compoaitlon stands uniqne, and tho ugh 
everywhere studied, he carmotbe, and has not been, imitated. The writers 


• TlufS ia also the opinion of iho author of tlie ^/afi Jqltja^ 



■it ter him write in the style of the Padishahnama, the ‘^Alamara Sikandari 
or in the still more turgid uiaimer of the Alamgimama, the Ruq‘'at 
Badil, and other standard works on Insha. 

A praiseworthy feature of Abu ’1-Fazl’s works lies in the pmity of 
their contents. Those who are acquainted with Eastern literature will 
Scnow what this means, I have come across no passage where woman 
js lightly spoken of. or where immorality is passed over witli iiidifieience. 
Of his love of truth and the nobility of his sentiments ^ 1 have spoken 
in the Preface. 

Abu T-Fazl’s influence on his age was immense. It may be that he 
and Fayzi led Akbnr’s mind aw'ay from Islam and the Prophet — this 
charge is brought against them by every Jliihammadan writer ; but 
Abu ’1-Fazl also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties, 
and from the moment that he entered Court, the problem of successfully 
ruling over mixed races, which Isliim in but fl’w other countries had 
to solve, was carefully considered, and the policy of lolorcabion was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this iv'w law', Abu ’1-Eii 2 I enunciated 
it and fought for it with his pen, and if the Khan J^iin/ins gained the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule ; and 
w'hibt Akbar’.s apostaoy from Islam is all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mu^iil dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of tlie people 
than he. The reversion, on the other hand, in later times to the policy 
of religious intolenitiou, whilst it has surrounded in the eyea of the 
Moslems the memory of Awrangzlb r.’ith the hnlo of .'-anctity and still 
molincs the pious to utter a rahiin"- ’Ihik-lm (Blay Cod luvve mercy on 
him !) when his name is mentioned, tras also the bogimiing of rlu; breaking 
up of the empire. 

Having elsewhere given numerous extracts from IS.ulj.oiii to show 
that Akbar's courtiers ascribed his apostacy from I-ilam to Eay?i and 
Abu ’1-Fazl, I need not quote other works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by ‘'Ihfi from Oiio of his Odes in which he praises the Prophet — 

,0 O'.' , L-j 1 B Vuhdv. il , ,0 hN.' ^ Ij 

0 Prophet, protect the Joseph of my soul (l.e. my soul) from tdic harm 
of the brothers ; for they are ungenerous and envious, and deceive me 
like evil sprite." and lead me wolf-Iifce to the well (of unbelief). 


^ Let the reader coiiEult filadwin's r'lHlnrijii; of .Abu 'bFazl’s introciuetion totho 
fourth book of the Cdadwin'a A^Tiu ii» pp. 2811-91. The passage ia auti-Islamitic. 

For “iUrfi vifh p. (i30. Ihe luelre of the couplet is Loii" 
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The commentatora unanimously explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Fayzi ami Abu T-Fazl. I may also cite the Tarikh o£ 
Abu ’1-Fazl’a death, which the Khaa-i A'^zam Mfcza Koka is said to have 
made : — 

a.y aIJI 

The wonderful sword of God’s prophet cut ofl the head of the rebel.* 

But Abu ’1-Fazl appeared to him in a dream and said, “ The date of 
my death lies in the words J .^dl .j\ aAij, “ The slave Ahu ’!-Fa?l ” — 
which likewise gives a.h. 1011. 

Abu ’l-Fazl’s works are the following : — 

(1) The Akbarnama with the Aklari, its third volume. The 

A^'in-i Akhnfi was completed in the 42 ikI ye.ar of Akbar’s reign ; only 
a slight addition to it was m.rde in the 43rd js.a,T: on aoooiint of the 
conquest of BfVrar (A.r. 1596-7). The contents of the Akhitnamc have 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume contains an account 
of the first forcy-sis ye^r.^ o*' nkbar’s reigii.“ There exists a. coiiirivatiion 
up to the end of Alrbar’a reign by ‘'Ina 3 Vit“ TIah Mid.ubh 'tAlf. 'Tiir'-s at 
least th; eo’'Jnuatoi' is cilled in two MSS. chat I have seen, Eiphiristone 
say; iliut tii? nr, me of the enuuiauat )T i : Mahsunmad Salia, wiiicli cocini 
to he a on'upUciii of Muhammad Salili. 

i 1) TLv3 jlu'!{tuhdl-i also called InAid-yi Abu ’l~Faf. This 

booic emit u! )(.ri.n.s written by* Abu '1-Fazl to kings and chiefs. Among 
them ai'c the intcroating lotrer.i wiiiter to the Portuguese priests, and 
to “lAbd’’ ’lliii of Bukhara, ir- w ply to Iiii question whether .Akhar had 
renounced islihii. Upsides, tliere are prehices and review,?, a valuabie 
pscay on i ho progrecs of the art of writing, portions of rchioh aiU given 
in the AT/w T-, collection was roade after Ahii ’l-FazFs death 
by a-Rainau, son ot AXsa) Rl.uhamnnd, ryho says tlwt he v;as a 

Sou ol Ahii i-Fazl’s sister and also ius r-oa-in law. The book, as above 
remai'knd, is frequently read ia iladrasa.c, and there exist inany litho- 
graphed editions. In pil of them, the contents constitute three books ; 
but Amii' Haydar Husayul of Bilgrflin says in the preface to his Sawanih-i 
Akbart^ that he had a collection ol four books, remarking at the same 


^ The word,^b tAlQhi, arubc!, has the mimorioal vaIuo of 1013 ,* hut tho hea-d (of the 
word, the letter t«-j) h cut off ; heuco 1013 — 2 — 101 1, the year of tho Hijra in which Aba 
'M'azl was murdered. metre of the hemistieh is Long Hamah 

^ 'IMic 4dth year 1-isted from the I5thllama7.an, 1009, ta 36Ui Rama?an, 1010, i.e* to 
about five monthfi before Abu 'l-'Fazl'b death. 

Kegarding Him valuable work, vide ip. 331, note. 
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time tliat MSS. of tlie fourth sire very rare. It looks, indeed, as if Amir 
Haydar’s copy was unique. 

(3) The '^Ayar Danish} which is mentioned on p. 112. 

Bcsidc.s, I have seen in different hooks that Abu ’l-Fazl also wrote a 
Risalayi Mmiclja/, or “Treatise of Prayers”; a Jdmi'^’‘ 'l-luglM, a 
lexicographical work ; and a Koshhol. The last word means a “ beggar’s 
cup ”, or rather the small basket or bowl in ivliiob beggars in the East 
collect rice, dates, etc., given as alm.s, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stori&s. JBufc I have seen no copies of 
the.se works. It \va.s also mentioned above that Abu ’I-Pazl pr^ented, 
on hia introduction at Court, two commentaries, of whicb no MSS. seem 
to exist at present. Nor need I again refer to the irart which ho took in 
the trandatioas from Sanskrit and the compilation of the Tarikh-i Alfi. 

The Dwm'~ ’l-Mansltitf, a modern Tazkira by Miil.iammad '^AHlrari 
Hiuayiu of Eilgrum. sclrcts the follmving inscription wiltton by 
A.bu T-Il’ii/d i'oi a temple in KashiuTr - us a specimen both of AbQ ’l-Fa?T8 
writing uiid of his religions belief. It is certairdy very oharacteristic, 
and is easily recognized as Abu T-Fazl’a composition. 
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^ A«i tine ^vord is pronounced in India., inaf end of test of wiadom.'* 

The autlior of the Igjim scemu to uUndo to this ■'voifk; forhesnys that Abu I-Fo^h 
ivJjoii ho baw him in A.ir. iOOO, was lujgjtgfd in rc-imtiiiR th«* 

2 Abu 'i-Fazl fiay-s In tbt* fourth book of tho ’* Tlic hosjfe poopiD in Kashmir arf* 
thfi Brahmans, Although they have not yeL froed thona^elvi-si from fc)ie fettora of blind 
belief and ftfllierenco to custoni, they jet. ivQrship God Avithoutaffeefaiion:, Thoj’ do hot 
{incernt- people of other religions, utfer no dcbXres, iinti do not nunffer lucre. They plant 
fnilfc trees aru5 thus contribute to the welfare of thw fellow cieatires. They abstain from 
meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thouaand of thcmJn KoslimEr.'' 

Akbar aeoina to have looked upon these Kashmiri Rxbhis aa meiel m^n. 
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0 God, in every temple I sec people that seek Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thee 1 

Poljtlieism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, “ Thou art one, without equal.” 

If it he a mosque, people murmur the holy pniyer, and if it he a 
'Clirietian Church, people ring the bell from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and nometimes the 
mosque, 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of 7^17 truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 

But the dust of the rose petal ^ belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for the purpose of binding togethet the hearts 
•of the Unitarians in Hindustan, add especially those of His worslupprs 
.that live in the province of Haabmir, 

By order of the Lord Of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Atbar, 

In whom the seven mineraia find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.® 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
Heatroy his own place of worship ; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, we must bear up, with all men, hut if we look to tbe external, we 
find ereiytbing properfio be destroyed. 


1 Tbifl U?iis ia The lotvging of the heart after God ia eomparad tothe perfume 

-which risca from the xQ« petal®. The pcTfumevaeller, i,e. tbe Ipaitarian, js tindy religious, 
jttBd is equally removM from hems;? jwd orthodoxy. 

# I.e. Ahbar Is’tjp J(amt7, or pecfect man. 
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0 God, Thou art just and Judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knoweat \vhether a motive is sublime, and tellest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

1 have a few notes on Abu ’l-Fazl’s family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical noticed. The A^'in gives the following list of 
Shay Hi Mubarak’s sons. 

1. Shaykh Abu ’I-Fayz, better known under bis poetical name of 
Fayzl. He was bora in a.h. 951 (a.d. 1047) and Beem.s to have died 
childless. 

2. Shaykh Abu ’1-Fa?l, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
August, 1602. 

3. ShaylA Abii ’1-Earalcat, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1652). “ Though 
he has not reached a high degi-ee of learning, he biow's much, is a practical 
man, and well versed in fencing. He i.s good-natured and fond of 
dervishes,” He served under Abu ’1-Fazl in Khandesh. 

4. ShayHi Abu ’i-fChayr, born 22nd Jumacla I, 967. “ He is a well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind,” Pie, too, must have entered 
the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akbarnmm ns having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince Danyal. 

0. Shay'^ Abu ’l-Makarim, bom 23rd Shawwal, 976. Ho was wild 
at first, but guided by his father ho learned a good deal. He also studied 
imder Shah Abu ’1-Fatli ShlrazL 

The above five sons were all by the same mother, who, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. Shaykh Abu Turab, horn 23rd 2il Hi] jah, 988. “Though his mother 
Is another, one, he is admitted at Court, and is engaged in seif- 
improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abu T-Fazl mentions two posthumous' sons by 
or conoubinea, viz. Shaykh -1-bn- 'i-Hami‘1, born 3rd Eabr II, 
1602, andShaylrb Aba Basliid,' born 1st Jnmada 1, 1002. “They resemble 
their father.” 

Of Mubarak’s daughters, I find four mentioned in the historie.s : — 

1. One married to Khudawand Khan Dakhini ; vide p. 490. Bada,oni 

calls her husband a i.e. a Shiah, and says he died in Karl in 

Gujarat. 

2. One married to ^usani" ’d-Din ; vide p, 488. 

3. One married to a son of Baja 'JAli Khan of Khandesh. Their 
son §afdar Khan ^ was made, in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 


^ The Labtnau edition of tiie Jkiarjiaiiw (til, 830) nalJs him .‘iuiidar hhiin. 



4. Ladli Begam, married to Islam Khiln ; vide p. 552, note 1, Mr. T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the M‘fta%'*'-UawarlM, infonna me 
that L<idK Begam died in 1017, or five years before the death of her 
huabaud. Her mausoleum, called the “ Eawzayi Ladli Begam ” is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was sun'ouaded by a wall 
of red Fathpur sandstone. It was completed in 1004. In. 1843, Mr. Beale 
saw in the Rawra, several tombs without inscriptions, and a few years 
ago the place was sold by government to a wealthy Hindu. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tombs, 
so that of the old Eawza nothing eidsts nowadays but the surrounding 
wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of ShayWi Mubarak, Fayzl, 
and Abu l-Fazl were lUrewisc buried there, because over the entrance 
the following inscription in Tughra characters may still be seen : — 

J ^ ^ Lj j! 1 ^ ^ ^ 1 i lilJl 

<0L.»j ujiij jj’ i alJI 
JoWl (JLf'l-dl jjls iji 

jHh JU .vU j UjJI JlUr j JU'JI 

11 uJJlj jj^il o cj’o^l j_jj1 iziUuj 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust ! 

This mausoleum was erected for the divine scholar, tho sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of Iniowledgc, Shaykh Mub.arakullah (may his secret 
be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, ShayUi Abu ’I-Fazl 
— ^may God Almighty preserve him !~-m the shadow 'of the majesty of 
the just king, whom power, auspiciousnoes, and generosity follow, 
Jalaluddunya waddin AJebar, PadisLah-i GhasI — ^may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foimdations of his kingdom I— under the superintendence 
of Abu 'l-Baiakat, in 1004 (a.d. 1596-96). 

Thus it will appear that the Eawza was built in the year in which 
Fayzi died. Shaykh Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.d. 1593. 
It seems, however, as if Shaykh Mubarak and Fayzi had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of the Jamuna, where ho 
first settled in 1051 ; for Abu ’1-Fazl says in his description of Agra in 
the A’’in ■“ On the other side of the river is the Char Villa, built 
by Erdaws Makani (the emperor Babar), There the author was born, and 


‘ My test edition, p. 441. Vide also p. 539 ) Kemo'o .dfra ffln'tfe.p. 47, and regarding 
LMlf Bogwm, p. 4d, “ LuclU " means in HmdQstunit “ a pet 



there are resting places of his father and his elder brother. Shaykh '!Ala*‘» 
'd-Dln Majzub and Mir Kafl^’d-din. Safawi and other worthies are also 
buried there.” 'We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the other aide of the Jamuna, though Abu ’1-I'a?rs inscription no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, however, 
that the Rawza was sold and destroyed. 

Abu ’l-Fazl’s son is the well-known 

Shaym ‘^Abd^ ’r-Rahman Afzal Kh an. 

He was born on the 12th Sha'iban, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of ‘!Abd“ ’r-Bahman. In the 36th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when twenty years of age, AJcbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa'iadat Yar Koka’a brother. Byher^Abd“ ’r-Bahmaiihadason,towhom 
Akbar gave the name of Bisliotan.*^ 

When Abu ’l-Fa’/l was in command of the army in the Dafchin, 
“^Abd” ’r-Bahman was, what the Persians call, the tlr-i-ru-yi larhash-i-u, 
“the arrow at hand at the top ofthe quiver ”, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Taliugana. "When. 
Malik ^Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught ^ Ali Mardan Bahadur (p. 556) 
and had taken possession of the country, Abu ’1-Fazl dispatched lAbd'^ 
’r-Iiahman and Sher Kh waja (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawail near Nander, and defeated ^Ambar at the Manjara. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred wliioh he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzfd Kliila. and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, vice Islam Khan (the husband of Abu 'i-Fazl’a 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. ‘^Abd“ ’r-Rabman also received Gorakhpflr 
as jagir. Ae governor of Bihar, he had Lia headquartsra at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish, of the name of Qiitb'^ 
’d-din appeared in the district of Bhojpui, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome Ujiainiya Riljas (p. 577, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Kh usra. whom his unsueoessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment by Jahangir had made the favourite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykh BanarasI and ^iyag ""Abd" ’r-Rahman’s officers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan’s property and the Imperial treasury, 
‘JAbd“ ’r-Eahmnn returned from Gorakhpur as soon as be heard of the 


^ Which name was homo by the brother of Ijtandiyiir, who is ao often ment&mfld 
in Ifirtlsivai’a Sliahmm’i- 
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rebellion. The pretender fortified Patna, and drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun Eiver, '^Abd'' ’r-Eahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreated to the fort, followed by 
1 Abd‘' ’r-Rahman, who succeeded in capturing him. He executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two cowarclty 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had their 
heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces ; they were tlien 
tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, .and paraded throngli 
the towns {tasJiklr) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, ^Abd*' ’i-Ea^man. fell ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. He lingered for a time, and died of an abscess, 
in the 8th year of Jahangir’s reign (a.h. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father’s murder, 

Biseotah, soil OF iAbd” ’r-Rahm.In, .ooit OF SH.!.Yxji Abu 
He was horn on tiio 3rd Zi Qa^'da, 999. In the 14fh year of Jalia.ngir’.'j 
reign, he was a eoramander of seven hundred, with three limidiod horse. 
In the iOth ye.ii of Shah Jahan’s reign, he i.s nieutioaed aa a commander 
of five hundred horse, which rank ho held v.heii he died in the iSth year 
of the same reign. 














BOOK FIRST. 


THE IMPEEIAL HOUSEHOLD. 


A'-in 1 . 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of high understanding and noHe aspirations wLo, ivitliout 
•tlie Iielp of otliens, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
-things of tho world; v/lio shapes his inw'ard and outward character 
accordingly, and shows due respect to liimaolf .and to others, lie who 
does not po.sseas these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the woild, but observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues ; and if liis position be a 
dependent one, he will put his whole heart in tho management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distre.S3ing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from tho minutim of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine woTslup.^ 

If he cannot perform everything himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
.standing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

Tile wise esteem him not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavom- by cunning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
"Only object being to make a trade of the revenues of tho country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, tho burden 
ot tliis world and the responsibility of tho world to come, on the shoulder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes himself acquainted with the 
successful worldng of eveiy department, which, although former monarchs 


* A phrase which Ahbar often nsed. 
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over the field of knowledge ; and, secondly to leave future generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man’s last journey. There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, ■where natures are so different, desires so 
nmnerons, equity co rare, and guidance so scarce, who, by making use 
of this aouicc of iviadom, will escape from the perplexitie.s of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deedo. It is with ibis aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the great King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of T?isdoin, In doing so, I have, of couree, to speak of the 
exalted position of a king, and aLso to deocrlbe the condition of those 
who arc asahtauta ia this great olSce. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty ; and tliose 
who are wise, drink from ite auspicious fountain. A suffioioiit proof of 
this, for those who require one, is the fact that royalty ia a remedy for 
tie apiiit of rebellion, aud the reason -why subjects obey. Even the moan- 
ing of the vt'ord Padiahtxh shows this ; for fad signifies stability and 
possession., aud sMh means origin, lord. A Idng is, therefore, the origin 
of siabiliy and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never siibsiile, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawiesane.ss and lust, 'would sink into the pit of 
destruction ; tie world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of imperial 
j-UBlice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violoiioe through fear of punishment ; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Sha/i ie also a name 
given to one who surpasses hi.s fellows, as you may aeo from words like 
sMh-smvdr, sluh-rdh ; it ia also a term applied to a bridcgioom—the 
world, as the bride, betrothea heraelf to the King, and becomes hia 
■worsliipper. 

Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a true king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both liave in oonvmon a large 
treasury, a numermm array, clever aervante, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men, a multitude of sldlful workmen, a'nd a nuperfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the form®, the things just now enumerated, are lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, a$ his object ia to remove oppression and provide 
for everybbing which is good. Security, health, chaatiy, justice, polite 
maimOTs, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sinoerity, elo., are the result. 
The latter ia kept in bonds by the esteinal forms of royal power, by 
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vamby, the slaviakness of men, and tlic desire of enjSjnnent ; hence, every- 
where there ia iaeecurity, iiosettleduefa, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Ftoyalty ia a li^’ht emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuniinator of the universe,^ the argument of the hook of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modem language calls this light /»!T -s Izidi 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it ki^an khira 
(the sublLmo halo). It is commuaicafcsd by God to kings without the 
inteimediate assistance) of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of piaiae towards the ground of submiasion. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the pcaaension of this light. 1. A paternal 
hve towards the subjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the King.; 
and sectarian differences do not raise tho dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the Kin,® will understand tho spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large luart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not unsettle hint ; nor is want of discrinsinafcion for him a source of 
disappoi-utmont. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives him 
tho power of requital, nor does tho high position of an offender interfere 
with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, end their claims 
meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daihj increasing tntet in God. 
"When he performs an action, he considers God as the real doer of it (and 
himself as the laediuin), co that a conflict of motives can produce no 
disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success of bis plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adveraifcy cause him to forgot God, and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the hands of reason ; 
in tho wide field of his desires ho docs not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste his precious time in seeking after 
that which is improper. Ho makes wrath, tho tyrant, pay homage to 
wisdom, GO that blind rage may not get the upper hand, and inoonsider- 
atencss overstep the proper limits. He sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who have gone astray Jiave a way left to return without 
exposing their had deeds to the public gaze. When he sits in judgment, 
the petitioner seems to bo the judge, and fie himself, on account of his 
mildness, the suitor for justice. He does not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on. the path of hope ; he endeavours to promote the happiness 
of the cieatures in obedience to the will of the .Creator, and never seeks 
to please the people in contradiction to reason. He is for ever searching 


^ AJEl)aT’w<fjaIiippedtheaiJA&»1i1io vifiiHorepreaentaliiTeof Qod^aiid tfacimmediate 
oi iiegwdtDg his form of »ror«lup, below. 
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aft5r tliose who speak the, trutli, and is not displeased with words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sireot. He considers the nature of the words 
and the rank of the speaker. He is not content with not committing 
violence, but ho must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

lie ia continually attentive to the health of the body politic, and 
applies I’omedios to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibriuLEi of tha animal coEStitatioa depends upon an equal 
lai.’cture of the elements, so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks ; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

Tha people of the world may be divided into four classes.^ — 
1 . War/iois, who in the political body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understandmg, consume the straw and rubbish of rebeUion 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances. 2. Artificers attd mcrcJiants, who hold the place of air. From 
their laboui'S and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nomiahes the rose-tree of life. 3. Tha learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physioJan, the arithmetician; the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble wale?*. From their pen and theii' v/itidom, a 
river rises in the drougiit of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar fieohnesa. 4. Eushandmen 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life ia brought to perfection, and strength and happiness Sow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a king to put each of these in its proper- 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
cause the vrorld to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold di-vision. 

1. The nobles of the state, who ia reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. Illiuniaating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their lives. These fortunate 


‘ Thus, aooordiag to tho snedioal theories of the middle ages. 

* This passage Te^mblos one in i^'iidauers Shabn,ama, in the chapter entitled dav'' 
daat&n-iJamsliid ; vide nho Vullor'e Fereian Dteiionaiy, ii, 756 , 3 . ^didsu Ifcia also found 
in the i Mu/isinf, chapter xv, dar 'adl, in the Jal&U, and the 

the oldest of the tlirec A^Ia(;is mentioned* 
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courtiers resemble fire, bsiug ardeufc in devotion, and coasuming in dealing 
with foes. At the bead of tliia class is the Vakil, v/lio from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection,^ is the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great aSairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on hk insight. It requires therefore an experienced 
man who po,ssesses wisdom, nobility of mind, aiiability, firmne,93, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and fnraightsd, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognisant of the State secrets, prompt 
in tranaaoting business, unaSected by the multiplicity of hia duties. 
He should consider it hia duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his action'; on a duo regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
eysii his inferior, s with respect, from the desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all. He takes oaro not to commit improprieties in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the financial offices 
are not imdor hia immediate superintendence, yet he received the retiims 
from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps abstracts of their 
returns. 

The Mir-mal,“ the Keeper of the seal, the Mir-baldahi,® the Bai- 
begl,^ the Qurbegl,® the Mlr-tozak,® the Mir-baliri,’^ the Mic-baxr,® the 
Mii-Manzil,** the Khvmnsalai.^° the Mnnshi,^^ the Qiish-begl,^® the AlAta- 
begi,^^ belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 


^ Akb£Li' said that perfect devotodcoBs consisted in tho readmc&s of saoriiioiiig four 
things— (life), 7ncd (property), din (religion)/ (personal honour). Thoao who 
looked upon Akbar &s a guide in spiritual znattcra (pfr) — on honour which Akbar much 
coveted— promised to show this devotodnesa, and then belonged to the dfn-i a7d^f, or the 
Divine Faith, the artiolea of which Akhar hod laid down, as may b© eoen below. 

* Perhaps an officer in charge of tho i^peror’s private purse. 

^ Paymaster of the Court. 

* An officer who presenta people at Court, their petitione, etc. He is also called 

Affr fiAr^, 

* Bearer of the Imperial iiiMgnia. ; 

® Master of Ceremonies. ^ 

Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

* Superintendent of the Imperial Forests. ^ 

* Quarter Master General of tho Court. Akbar’s court was frequently travelling. 

Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen. ' 

^ Private Secretary. 

Superintendent of the aviariee (falcons, pigeons). 

Superintendent of the Stud. 



2. TJw asuslmits of vidory, the collectois and those entrosted ffifcli 
income and eirpendituic, who in the administiation re-semble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing hresze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of tliis division is the Vizier, also called Diwdti. Ha is the 
lieutenant of the Emptror in Snancial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. Mo must be a 
member of the IHvine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in busineas, pleasing in bis 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricu/te for the MiisUiwfi ^ ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability ha refers to the Vahil. The Muatawfi, the Sabih-i 
Tawji,® the Awarja Nav/Is,'’ tho Mir-Saman,'* the Nfizir-i BuyUtat,® 
the Diwan-i Buyutat,® the Muahrif,’ of the Treasury ; tho '\?aqi''a 
Nawis,® tho ‘^Imil ® of tho domains, are under his order.?, and act by tie 
force of his msilom. 

Some prince.? consider the oluce of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
VaMl, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
as they are not always able to find a person qualiSed for the ofSee of a 
Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his qmlitiea, and 
appoint him as Mushrif-i Diwan, which ofSce is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, but' lower than tliat of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of tho Icing, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, tho ray of their sharpsightedneso, their know- 
ledge of tke times, thou' intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through, the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain, of their 


s, • Deputy Diwan. 

‘ ® Tte Auoountimt of tka Amy, 

“ Tho Aoooimlant of tfie daijy ezponditoi'o at Court. 

! * Tho ojHoer in charge of tho Court furniture, stores, oto. 

® Superintondont of tho Imperial worlrahops 
t ® Tho Aooountaat of the Imperial worltshops. 

’ ’ Clerk. 

„ * The Recorder. "■ 

* Collector. 
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wisdom ; 'tvlieocn tlicy rezcTible iratef io Vae alialrc of the Lody political. 
When lliey ai'c of a isa'i EBmperanent, iliey remove tlie dunt of affliction 
i;om the iicirts of EQC-n, rad bestow fre'diticas upon the meadow of the 
naf iou ; but h tl^y deport from moderation, they inujidale tie world 
with a d-j'a^a of cakinity, co fFiat numbera a.T3 drivoa by tie flood of 
miafoTtunea into tLo cuiraut of abler estinotiGU. 

At tie tea;] of tMa eJa-ea stands the plulosopirr, who with the 
aasialance of his Vi'iadorii and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and giula liEiiaGlf with the noble aim of patting the welfare of maukmd 
upon ri aoiiad basis. Tko Sddr,i the MiE-‘>AdI, the Qazi,^ the piyaician, 
the osironomcr, the post, the soothsayer, belong to thia class. 

d. The seresjds who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in, the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the icing. If free from ohafi and dross, they ore like an elbdr for the 
body ; otbei'wiso they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table eervaut, the amour hearer, the servants in charge of the sJiarhat 
and the w'atsr, the servant ia charge of the mattresses aad the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king he waited on by servants to whom good fortune has 
given excellent ijualitias, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the fiower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welirro of the whole rvorld depoiid.s upon the successful 
wosMsig of the abovo-montionecl four ehseos, as settled by kings, bo 
docs the body politic dapeud upon the proper formation of the latter 
four di-risioDS, 

Tho sages of .anticpiily mention the following four persons as the 
chief SiU}>porta of the State; — 1. An vpri^M mlhclor, who protects the 
huBbaridinan, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves tho revenues. 2. A conscieiUious commander of tha army, active 
aud strict. 3. A chief jnstke, free from avarice aad selfishness, who sits 
on tho eminence of cii-cuiaspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various queatiom, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An inielUgsnaer, who traaBini’fcs the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penoiration. 


^ Also caliod JaMn^ tho Chief JoaUc© snd Admiaistriktor Cenaral of the empire. ' 
’ The Qaiii hem case; the Mir ‘i Adi passes the sentence. 
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It is aioreovcr incumbent ou a just l:mg fo make himself acquainted 
with the charactera of the following five kinds ^ of men of vi horn (ho world 
13 composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is the sagewiovs man who prudently does that v/hich iti proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. 8nch a one 
is the £tte.st person for a king to consult in State aCairs. ikfter him comeSf 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of hia virtues docs not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindnc'vj and respect, 
yet ho does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the. simjile man, who docs not wear the badge ol ojxellonce 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his gaiment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to bo allowed to live at hia ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsuk/'cifo wan, vho fills his house with finnituro for his own 
mischief, v.dthout, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of viituo by good advice and severe reprehension. Tbo Inst of oil is t/io 
vicious Win, whoso black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, tho king should 
consider him us a leper, and confine him sejrar'af o from mankind ; and 
provided this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, 
he should feel the tortm’o of grief, and be banished from hia dwelling ; 
and if this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should he deprived of the 
instruments of bis wickedness, and lose liis sight, or his hand, or hia 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of hia 
existenca ; for inquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of anoiejit times have said that princes who wear the 


> Xh9 following is a froo paraphrasB of & pMaiigo in tho AMaq-i Mu^aini, Chapter 
XSXn, entitled & aiVSioi. a*. » 
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jewel of wisdom do not appoint every low man io their service ; that they 
do not consider every one ^7h.o has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittanco ; that those who are thus favom'od, are not therefore 
deemed v/ortliy to sit with them oa the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar addiessj that those who have this privilege, arc not 
therefore allov/ed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Council. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordium. From the light of hia v/indom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy ; 
whilat ever clear to himseh, and without an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness ^ ; 

■ and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would be able 
to hear and comprehend it ? The best thing I c-an do is to abstain from 
Buch an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of his 
wonderful doing.? as illustrfste tho worldly side of his natme, and his 
greatness as a king. I shall speak : — 

First, of his rcgnlatioua concerning the household ; ssoonily, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
'.the empire, ao these tliree contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a prcjicnt, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but v^hich is easy ; or riithcr, which may scorn easy, but 
is in reahty difficult. 

Experisneed men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the paat, cannot comprehend how moEarclis 
have hitherto governed, without these wise regulations and how tho 
garden of royalty could have been fresb and verdant, without being 
. . irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
.me, in some measure, to express- my feelings of gratitude for favours 
■received. 


> Akbcir fts tko apiritual leader of fcho membeia belonging to the Divine Foitb wrought 
miracles, of which come are related in tho Beventy«se 70 nth'^^» 7 ) of this book. 
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Jhr/iaih hi/ Ihc. Aullor. — An ] )uvd coKicthnea to iisa Iluidl v.-crd/, 1 Ljiro carefully 
described the coniifjnanlu and voavcIs. Inquirers will therefore liav'.- no diflicuUy in 
rcadin” ; nor will ouy confusion arise from iniatwiGe in copying. Lctccia Ill.o ah'f, lain 
and a fc’v more, iiro Buffieicntly clear from theii imivic=;. ftome iettern X have dictlnguiahed 
as manijiLta, and lutfcoM Bimilnr in form, V/itUout euch a liinilation. J>ctic!.*a which arc 
purely Persian, have been diatingiiiohcd pa fetich ; thno Ihe yi in cfic in th^man^ 

the <jaJ in nigar, fcbo zh in imtzhda, Sometimea I hnro arldc-d to tha nanno of theso 
letters, tho phra.^C} having Oirze poinU. Lctterg pe-ciiliar to Ibe Hindi lanf'Ucgo X havo 
difltinguished aa Hindu The letter </& m in »•««, I have called icMunii rnd the is, aa in 
dnst, fawqani, Tlie b in adab, 1 have merely called be. Similarly, tlia letters nun, zviiw^ 
yd, and he., tvLen clearly acninded, have been merely deccribed as nitn, icdvj, etc, The 
uceal nfin I have called niin^i JJiafi, or pinliun. Tho final and silent h, as in 
^arl^unda, 1 have called makiub, i.e, written, but not prononncecL The i and u, when 
modified toeorol haveoalledr'irtj/tSi. As coneonnnts followed by an a/ 1 / have the vowel a# 
it was not necesaary to Bpccify their vowela. 



ALLAH® AKBAR 


0 Lord, whoflo BBcrota are for ever veiled 
And whose perfection knoire not a beginning, 

End and beginning, both ar© lost in Thee, 

No trar© of thaia ia found, in Thy Eternal realm. 

My words ore lome ; my tongue, a stony tract ; 

Slow wingfi my foot, and "wide ia the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts ; but this is Thy best praiao. 

In ecstasy alone I see Theo face to face 1 

It ia proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting bappi- 
’'oess, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the Creator, Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. Pie will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abu. ’l-Fazl, son of Mubarak, return thanlrsgiving to God by smgjng 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the thread 
of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable man,^ who clothes our wonderful world in uew colours, 
and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be absurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known ; I should make myself the 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
Jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such an undertaking. But it could not have 
been from self-laudation that I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great a task— a work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties; for such a motive would expose my mabitity and 
shortsightedness. My solo object in wriling this work was, first, to 
impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious century, a knowledge 
o£ the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who understands the 
minutest indications of all things, created and divine, striding as he does 


» Akbir. 
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liave tkought it derogatory to tlieir greatness, is yet tlie first step towards 
the establiahment of a good government. For every branch he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of his duty a moans of 
obtaining God’s favour. 

The Buoce.s.s of this vast undertaking depends upon two things ; firat, 
wisdom and insight, to call into existence suitable regulations ; second!;/, 
a watcliful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
of the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 ddms^ The expenses of this 
account, as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than 
one hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or ratlier a 
little kingdom ; and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
are all conducted with regularity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care and supervision on 
the part of hia Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which arc of a general nature, and which 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 

A^n 2 . 

THE IMPERIAL TREASURIES. 

Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advance- 
ment of agriculture, on the order kept in the king’s household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. 
All this ia again connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of 
the monarch, his love for the people, and with aiilntelligent management 
of the revenues and the public e.xpenditure. It is only when cared for, 
that the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
able to satisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is in- 
cumbeni; on just Idngs, to care for the former, and to protect the latter 
class of men. If some say that to collect wealth, and to ask for more 

’ Or, 7.720, 6(33J Rupees, One lupee (of AUbjir) = 40 dS-ms, The Divifto era, or 
TinlA-illiiU, is Akbar'Eiaoliirer.-i, tbooommenceiiient of whioli falls on the 10th February,, 
1656 ; hcnco the thirty.nmth year corrosponda to A.D. 1695, 
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-tlian is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as rmtemptible by people 
^ given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, I would 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ■ 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity o£ 
food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather; 
whilst the bther class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and hegirming to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Majesty entrusted his inmost 
•secrets to the Khwaja-sard I‘>litnad Klmn,} a name which his Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khwdja, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 

• degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set op foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 
separated from the Jagir lands ; and sealous and upright men were put 
in charge of the revenues, each over one kanr of dams. Incorruptible 
. hitalceliis “ were selected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers were 
appointed, one for each. And from Idndness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give him a receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
removed tbe rust of uncertainty from tbe minds of the collectors, and 

IV-imad maam Irushcorlhiness. is the title of th? chief oimuoli. Hia 

real .naiuo was Phul Malik. After oervias SidTm Shah (1545 to 1553), who bestowed 
upon him the title oi Miiliammad Khan, lie entered Akbnr’s sortico. Akbar. after the 

• doatli of fShamB” 'd-DIn MuUoramad Atgah KliSn, his foster father, commenced to look 
into matters of finanoe, andfindinjc; theHevcnueEcpartmcntadenof tbiovea, he appointed 
I<:iimrid Ithiiii, to remodol the finances, making him a commander of One Thousand. 
(vide Abu ’l-lfarl'a list of Akbar’e grandees, in part aoebnei, No. 119), and conferring 
upon him the title of I’Himiid Khan, Ho appears to have perfomod his duties to Akbar'a 
••gatisfaetion. In 1563, ho conveyed the daughter of Miriin Mubarak, king of Khiindosh 
(1535 to 1568), to Alibar'o harem, took aftenvarda a part in the conquest of Bengal, 
•where ho diatinguighed himself, and waa, in 1 576, appointed, govemor of Bhakkac. When 
in 1S“3 Akbar’a presence waa required in the Ponjab, I'tUmSd lOian desired to join him. 
In order to equip hia contingent, he collaeted hia rente and outatondings, as it appears, 
with much harahnoss. Thi.a led to a conapiracy against hia life. In the sams year he 
•was murdered by a man named Maqeud lAli. i!/a‘cw5>“ 'l-UnmrS‘'. 

* Writers. 
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ieliev(jd the subjects from a variety of oppresaioas, whilst the income 
>36011116 larger, and the state flouriahod. The fountain of the revenues ' 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for tho , 
general treasurership, and a darogha and a clerk were appointed to assist < 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

VTieuever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs 
of dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together 
with a memorandum specifying tho quality of the eum. 

A separate Treasurer was appointed for the feslikash ^ receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for 7iazr receipt.'},® and another for 
the moneys expended in weighing tho royal person,® and for charitable 
donations. Troper regulations were also made for the disbursements; and ' 
honest superintendents, daroglms and clerks were appointed. Tho sums , 
required for tho annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeoper of the disbnr.semeuts, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to flourish. In a short time the treasuries wore full, tho 
army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In irfm and Tiiran, where only one treasni'cr is appointed, the accounts 
are iu a confused state ; but here in India, tho amount of the revenues is so 
great, and the budness so multifarious that twelve trea.sureis are neceB.sary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payraent.s, and 
tliree for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the ; 
treasuries is too great to admi t of my giving a proper description with other j 
matters before me. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for - 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or convoys repri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate tressiuers were also appointed for each of tho Imperial' , 
workshop, s the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, i 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and diBhursements, i 
so that in this branch also tho market-place of the world is in a flouiishing 
condition. 

Again by the order of hi.s Majesty a person of Itnown integrity keeps 
in the pifblic audience hall, some gold and .silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a karor of dams is 
kept in readiness within the palace, every thonsand of wHeh is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi saJmJi^ i 

^ 

'■ ‘ Tributes. . ‘ PtoBents, vows, eto. 

* Vide tho eighteenth J‘tn oi the second boolt. ‘ 
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and mtiuy of (liom, when put up in a liea[), giwj. Bosiflesi, his Tilajcsl.y 
entiTirtuS to one of die nobility a lar;'e .,uai of inoiie}', part of which is 
carried in a d'his is the reason, wty' such cUsfiur.-ictnenty an; called 

in the liiiigiijye of rhe country l^urj-i hahlah. 

Alt tho-c- bcuchui flow from the wonderful hliorahty of his Majesty, ami 
from hij unrciaitting care for the su'bjeufcs of the empire. Would to God 
tliat he might lice a thousaud years ! 


A^ln 3. 

THE TEEMSUllY FOE, PEECIOHS STONE, S. 

If I v,-era to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
vroiild take ina an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “ gatliei'ing 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

Jlis Majesty appointed for this ofiSce an intelligent, trustworthy, 
clever treanurer, and a.s his assistants, an experienced clerk, a sealous 
(ISrogha, and also skilful jewellers. The foundation llieiefore -of this 
Important dep&rtiiwat rests upon those four pillars. They classified the 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies. — 1st claa.s rubies, not less than 1000 nruhrs in value ; 2nd 
class from 999 to 500 muhr.s ; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 ; 4th cla.ss, 
from 299 to 200 ; 5th class, from 199 to iOO ; Bth cla.rs, from 99 to 60 ; 
7tli class, from 59 to 40 ; 86h. class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from, 29 to 
10 ; 10th class, from to 5 ; 3 Ith cIaH.s, from 4Jto 1 inuhr; 12bh class, 
from J muhr to ^ lupco. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and hlus ijSquts, were classified as 
follows : l&t class, from 30 muhrs upwards ; 2nd class, from 29^ to 15 
mulir-s ; 3rd class, from 14|- to 12 ; dti class, from 11| to 10 ; 5th class, 
from 9J to 7 ; Gth class, fi-oni 6,f to 5 ; 7th class, from 4” to 3 ; 8th class, 
from 2f to 2 ; 9th class, from l| to 1 muhr ; 10th class, from 8J rupees 
to 0 rupees ; llth class, from 4| to 2 rupees ; 12th class, from to 
4- rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and stnmg by scores. The 
first string contained trventy pearls, each of a value of 30 muhrs and 
upwards ; 2nd class pearls varied from 29f to 16 mulrrs ; 3rd class, from 
14| to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf- to 10 ; 5'th class, from 9f to 7 ; 6th class, 
from 61- to 6 ; 7th class, from to 3 ; 8th class, from 2^ to 2 ; 9 th class. 


. * A fures in HindT is CRUed bahla. 
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from 1 :f to 1 ; 10th class, less than a miihr, down to 5 rupees ; 1 1th class, 
less than 5; to 2 rupees ; 12th class, less tlian 2 rupees, to IJ ritpoas 
13th class, less than 1 \ rupees, to 30 dams ; 14th class, less than 30 dams,. 
to 20 (Idniji ; !5th class, loss than 20 dams, to 10 diims ; IGth class, less 
than 10 dam.s, to 5 dams. The pearls are strung irpon a number of strings 
indicating Iheir class, so that those of the IGtli class are strung upon 
16 strings. At the end of each bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, 
to avoid losses arising from unsorting, whilst a description is attached to 
each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, 
^ rupee ; 2nd class, ^ ; 3rd cla.s.-5, rupee ; 4th class, 3 dams ; Bth class, 
1 sukl ' ; 6th class, 1 dam ; 7th class, dam ; 8th class, | ddm ; 9th class, 
^ dum loth olas.s, daw ; 1 1th class, -J- d£t«i ; T2th clas.s, j- dd-w ; 13th- 
class, J- do iH. ; 14th clasa, J-diiw ; 15th class, jV i 16th class, -j-t . daw, 
and less. 

The value of jewels ia so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it ; but those which are at present in the treasury of his Majesty- 
may be detailed as follows 

Ruhies weighing 11 tanks, ^ 20 surMs,^ &VLdi diamonds of tanks, 

4 swlchs, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds -weighing 17f tanks, 3 tnirkhs,, 

52.000 rupees ; ydqUts of 4 tanks, 7J surje!^, and pearls of 6 tanks, each 

50.000 rupees. 


AHn 4 . ' 

THE IMPERIAI. mNT. 

As the successful working of the mint increases' the treasure, and is 
the source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their 
transactions by moans of money. Every man uses it according to the 
c.'ctent of his necessities ; the man whose heart ia free from worldly de, sires. 

(' ^fiki a m and suH f, H., a four-anna bit.] 

3 SurM mpuns red , also, a hiiic need wiUi a. black dot oa if, called m Hind, fjhnn^chi,, 
Abrus precatoruuH The Persians called it ckauhni-i oorU’a pyo, Tlio needR aro- 

often used for children’s bracelets. Abu 'TFayl means here the Tveight called in Hind. 
rati, yulg. h surhhs, of 8 ratta — i tmishax 12 mashdti = ] ttjid, and 8U =:* 

1 sp,r A Inhk If, valued at 4 mdshda , but it must have weighed a litUo more, as in t.ho 
tenlb AbEi ‘l-PazJ states that the weight of 1 dam was G tdnh, or i trM, 8 imUhth, 
7 anrkhs , t.c , I tank ~ 7Tuishitft — 4 mtUkas, ] mt^s. 

* Text 4^ tanka. 
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sustains by it hia life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of 
his objects — the wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
it as the foundation, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious 
wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human 
race, as men obtain by money their food and clothing. You may indeed 
gain tte.-^c two thing.s by undergoing some labour, as sowing, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, spinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but tlie.se actions cannot well be performed without several helpers ; 
for the strength of a single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 
day would be difficult, if not impossible. Again, man requires a dwelling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls hia ]iome, whether it be a tent, or 
a cave. Man’s existence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five 
tilings — a father, a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is 
required by .all. Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils 
break; they last in no case very long. But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of its material, and even a 
little of it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. How difficult 
would- it be to carry provi.sions for several clays, let alone for several 
months or years 1 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) 
has come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much 
labour on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble 
plans, and even performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has 
many valuable qualitie.s ; it posse-ssos softnes.?, a good taste, and smell. 
Itfi component parts are nearly equal * in weight ; and the marks of the 
four elements are visible in its properties. It.s colour reminds us of fire, 
its purity of air, its softness of wilier, its heaviness of earth ; hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure 
it ; for it does not bum in the fire ; it remains imaffected by air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water ; and does not get altered 
when buried in the ground, whereby gold is distinguished from the other 
metals. It is for thi.s reason that in old books on pliilosophy in which 
man’s intellect is termed lie greater ‘principle, gold is cn!le,d ihc laser 
principle," as the things required for human life depend upon it. Among 
its epithets I may mention “the guardian of justice ” ; " tlve universal 
adjuster ” — and, indeed, tlie adjustment of things depends on gold, 

^ According to the chemiflts of the middles ages, gold consists of quicksilver and 
sulphur taken in equal proportions ; the latter must; however, possess colouring 
properties. Vidi the thirteenth A*'Zn. 

* *' Were it not for piety, I would bow down to gold and say, ‘ Hallowed be thy 
name ! * 



and the basis of justice rests upon it. To render jt .service, God has allowed 
silv'er and bras.s to route into use, thus creating i.ilditiotuil mean.s for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic rulers have paid nuicli 
attention to tlieso metals, and erected mints, where their propeities may 
he thoroughly studied. The succcrs of this department Iie.s ill the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and upright workmen, and the edilicc of the- 
world is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


A‘'ln 5, 

THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 

1. The Bdi-ogJM. He must bo a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, whd takes the cumbrous burden of his colleague.s upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his work, and show 
zeal and integrity, 

2. The jS'ai/m/'i.* The succe-ss of this important clejiartment depends 
upon Lis experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. 
On account of the pro.'iperity of the present ago, there arc now numbers of 
sldll'u! samifs ; ^ and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver aro 
refined to the highest degree of purity. Tho highest degree of jiurity is 
called in Persia daJidahT, but they do not know above 20 degrees of 
fineuc,s3 ; whilst in India it it called bamlibanl, as they have twelve 
degrees. Formerly the old hun, wliich is a gold coin current in the Deccan, 
was thought to be pure, and reckoned at ten degrees ; but Lis MajB.sty 
has now fi.ved it at 8J- : and the round, smallgold dinar of ’'Aia" ’d-Dtn,^ 
which was considered to be 12 degieea, now turns out to be 10|-. 

Those who ate experienced in this business have related wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witch- 
craft and alchemy ; for they niaintain, that gold ore does not come up to 
this finenea,3. But by tlio attention of his Majesty, it has come up to this 
degree ; hence the astonishment of people acquainted witli thin branch. 
It is, however, certain, that gold cannot ho mado finer, and of a higher 
degree. Honest descrihers and truthful travoUer.s have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles 
separate from it, and mis with tho ashes, which ignorant men look 
upon as useloiss dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from it- 
Although malleable gold ore be calcined and reduced to ashes, yet by & 


* Tho same Sii ^ayra/ or ^arrdf; bcaea a shroff, a money Isnder. 
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C3itaia operation, it. irj brouglrt back to its oiiginal etate ; but a jjart of 
it IK lost. YliLOugli tile v,'isrlom of iii-s ]Majo-.ty. the real oircurnstauces 
coiiiiecteil vatb tbla loss, were brought to hght, and the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 


A^'in 6. 

BANWAHL^ 

An abbreviation for Mnwan. Although in this country clover sayrafis 
arc able from experience to toll the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule ba.s been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needle.?, made of brass or such like metal, 
‘Rinall pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of finene.ss wiiUcn 
on them. \Vlion the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touclistone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they di.scover tlie degree of 
lincncss of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
tlie same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one masha of 
pure silver with the same quantity of best copper ; and let ii. get solid. 
This mi-xture the}'' again melt with 6 masims of pure gold of lOj degrees of 
finoiie.KS. Of this composition one masha “ is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a surlch each. If now 7J- mrlchs of pure gold (of lOJ degrees) 
are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new mixture will only he lOJ- haa? Similarly, 7 surhhs pure gold and 
two parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 
61- s. pure gold and three parts composition, 9| ban ; 6 s. gold and four 
parts compo.sition, ban ; s. gold and live parts composition, ban ; 
Bs. gold and six parts composition, 9 ban ; 4^ s. gold and seven parts 
composition, 8J bun ; 4 s. gold and eight parts composition, 8|- ban ; 3^ s. 
gold and nine parts composition, 8J- ban ; 3 s. gold and ten parts coib- 
position, 8 ban ; 2| S. gold and eleven parts composition,_ V-| ban ; 2 s. gold 
and twelve parts composition, 7| ban -, 11 s. gold and thirteen parts com- 
position, 7|‘ ban ; 1 s. gold and fourteen parts composition, 7 ban ; and, 

* Xife Hind, word, -which is not, given in the dicUonnries, means the testing of golil^ 

® This mSsfifl ooJltaiin S patia gold, 1 pert silver, and 1 part copper, i,e„ 5 gold and 
p alloy, 

“ The Hhid. tenn ban means “ temper, degree 
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lastly, ^ s. gold and fifteen parts composition, 6f ban. Or generally, : 
every additional halt &urljh_ (or one part) of the composition diminishes i 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter han, the touch of the Composition j 
itself being 0\ him. 

If it be required to have a degree less than 65 ban, they mix together 
2 surhJi of the fust mixture wliich consisted, as I said, of silver and coppior, 
with 7} surldis of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, and ' 
silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of C( ban ; and if 1 i'iifM 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surMs of the second com- 
position, the result v/ill be 6 biln ; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, thej' increase the mixtures by half siirJdis, But in theBaniiuri, 
they reckon to 6 bans only, rejecting all baser compositions. j! 

All this is performed by a man who understands the testa. 

3. The Amin. He miLst possess impartiality and integrity, so that 

friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, | 
he assists the ddrogh^a and the other workmen, maintains that which is i 
right, and prevents quarrels. ' 

4. The Muslinf. He wites down the daily expenditme in an upright 

and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 1 

5. The Mmha'iU. He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by which ho 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the Stale. Trade will flourish, when justice is everywhere to bo had, 
and when rulers are not avaricious. 

6. The, Treasurer. He watches over the profits, and is upright in all 
his dealings. 

The sa.laries of the fir.st four and the sixth officers dilTcr from each 
other, the lowest of them liolding the rank of an Aljadi.''- 

7. The Weiglman. He weighs the coins. For weighing 100 jaldll 
gold-muhrs he get.s 1| dams ; for weighing 1000 rupee,?, G-J dams ; and 
for weighing 1000 cojiper dams, of a dmn ; and, after this rate, according 
to the quantity. 

8. The Mailer of the Ore. He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, which he besmears with grease, and pour,s into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, 
instead of using grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the above- 


* The Ahadis correspouda to our tvarrant officers. Moat clerka of the Imperial 
ofBoes, tlie paiutera of the court, the foremen in Akbar^a workahopa, etc., belonged to 
thia corps. They were called AluxdlSj or single men, becauoo they otood under Akbar^a 
immediate orders. The word Akadi^ the of r/hioh. ia the Arabic was spelt in ofUcial 
rcturnii with the Persian ». So deep-rooted, aaya BadionI, waa Akbar’a hatred for 
e^'erything which was Arabic. 
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tneatioaed quantity of gold, lie gels 2f dams ; for tlie same quantity o£ 
silver, 5 dams and 13^- jetals ; ^ for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams 
and 21 J jelals. 

9. The Platemaiccr. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of sis 
or seven mdshas eacli, six fingers in length and breadth ; these he carries 
to the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and 
stamps such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations and to show 
the work done, He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42i dams. 

,<4‘tn 7. 

THE MANNER OF REFINING GOLD. 

When the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the owner of the 
gold, for the 'weight of every 100yV(/«Kgoldii\uhrs, must furnish^ foursers of 
saltpetre, and four sera of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (of the 
fsaltpctre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with cowdimg, which in Hindi is called vpla. It is the dry dimg 
of the Wild * Cow. Then they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced to a.shes, when they leave it to cool ; then, these 
ashes being removed from the sides, are preserved. They are called in 
Persian Jehak-i kMh,^, and in Hindi salonl. By a process, to he mentioned 
hereafter, they recover sih'er from it. The plates, and the ashes below 
them, arc left as they are. Tlus process of setting fire to the dung, and 
lemoviug the ashe.s at the sides, is twice repeated. When Ihroo fii'cs have 
been applied, they call the plates oitd% They are then again washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated till six mixtures and eighteen fires 
have been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the as, say 
master breaks one of them ; and if there comes out a soft and mild sound, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure ; but if the sound is harsh, the 
jilates must imdergo three more fires. Then from each of the i)late.s one 
mdsJia is taken away, of which aggregate a plate is made. This is tried on 
the touchstone ; if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through one or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired effect is 
obtained by three or four fires. 

‘ T'S'enty-Hvo jelals nialte one dam. Vide tho lOlh A^in. 
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The following nietbod of assaying is also used. They lake two (alas 
of pure gold, and two folds of the gold whicli passed thiough the fiiOr 
and make twenty plate.s of each, of e<iual weight. They then spread the 
above mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance. If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
pureness. 

10. T/ie Melier of the refined meted. He melts the refined platea of 
gold, and casts tlicm, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
muhrs is three dams. 

11. The Zarrdh. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, aa 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold MuJirs, 21 dams, IJ jetaZs; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams, 8| jeials, if ho cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts- 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his 
fee is 20 dams ; for the same weight of half and quarter dams, 25 dams ; 
and for half-quarter dcims, which are called damris, 69 dams. 

In Iran and Turdn they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani worlcmen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difierence of a single hair, which is remarkable 
enough. 

12. The Engraver. Ho engraves tlic dies of the coins on steel, and 
such liko metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At thi.s day^ 
Mawla-na ‘JAII Ahmad of Delhi, who has not hia equal in any country, 
cuts different kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as to -equal the 
copyslipa of the most skilful caligrairhers. He holds the rauli: of a 
yurbdsM ; ^ and two of his men serve in the mint. Both have a monthly 
salary of 600 dams. 

13. The SikhacM. He places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies ; and by the strength of the hammerer [jiutk-chi) both side.s are 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold fnwArs, 1|- dams ; for lOOO rupees, 
6 dams, Qljetals ; and for the weight of lOOO rupees of small silver pieces, 
1 dam, 3 jetab in addition ; for 1000 copper dam, 3 dams ; for 2000 
half-ddws, and 4000 quarter-dams, 3 dams, 18| jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter dams, 10|- dams. Out of these fees the sikkachi ha.s to give 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. The iFoWdA makes the refined silver into round plate.s. Forevery 
1000 rupees weight, he receives 54 dams. 


' This Turkish word signiOes a commander of one hundred men, a captain. AMU 
of distinction were promoted to this military rank. Tho salary of a YQzbSshi varied 
from five to aoven hundred rupees per meneem; viiU the third A^'in of the second hook. 
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Tim ikcovery of an alloij in silver. Silver may be alloyed v/iLli lead, 

and copper. In. Iran and Tiiran, they al&o call tlio bigliest degree of 
Oneness of silver dahdahl ; in HinduBtan, the .^aijrafls use for i t the temr 
list biswa. According to the quantity of the alloy, it descenda in degree ; 
hut it is not made lees than five, and no one vvould care lor silver baser 
than ten dogi-aes. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
corapound, which of the alloys is prevailing, wlnlst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is asceifcsiaed. They also try it hy beating it 
when hot, and then throvidDg it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copperj a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silvei'. 

THE METHOD OE EEEIKING SILVER. 

They dig a hole, and having sprinkled into it a small quantity ol 
vnld cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of nnsQk'ilSn “ wood ; i hen they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a disli ; into this they pm 
the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put a fourth part ol the lead on tho top of the tilver, and 
having surrounded the wjiola with coals, hlow the lire 'with a pair of 
belbws, till tho metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
foiu times, Tho proofs of tho metal being pure are a lightning-liko 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at tho sides. As soon .is it is 
hardened in tho middle, they sprinkle it with water, when fiames' 
reB6iD.bling in shapo the horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms 
itself into a disc, and is perfectly refined. If this disc be melted again, 
half a aurM. in every tolS. wiE bruar away, i.e., G mS.i7tas and 2 surlJti in 
KX) tolas. The a.shes of the disc, which are mbeed wdth silver and load, 
form a kind of litharge, caUed in Hindi Ickaral, and in Persian 
kuhm ® ; thp use of which wifl be hereafter c.vplained. Before this 
refined silver is given over to the Zarrab, 5 maskas and 5 surHa are taken 
away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred toUs of it ; after 
which tho assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it 
may not be altered or exolianged. 

In former times sEver also was assayed by the hanioUrl system ; now 
it is calculated as follows ; — if by refining lOO tolas, of sMM ailvor, wiiioh 
is ament in ''Iraq and lOinrasSn, and of the kin and misqali, which are 


i * Cafietl in Hind, babil, 6 kind cH seicia. Ite hark is used in tanning. 
^ $3m6 Mss. have iatoS. 
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current in Turan, rlieia are lor.t tln'ee tolas anrl one surlJi ; and of ilie same 
quantity of tUe European and Turkish narjil, and the niahmuii and 
mimiffarl of Grijrat and Malwa, 13 lolHs and 6i mdsJias arc lost, they 
become then of Imperial Ptandard. 

15. The Qur^-Iriib having heated tlie refined silv'er, hammers it till it 
has lost all smell ol the lead. IIis loe for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 
i] dams. 

10. The Cha.sJmlff'ii- e.xan lines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity a.s follows : — Having made tv.'o tokis of the relined gold into eight 
plates, lie applies layers of the nii.xtiire aa above dc.scribed, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost anything by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assay-ina.ster then tries it upon the touchstone, to satisfy 
himself and others. For assaying that quantity, be gets dams-. In 
the ca.se of silver, he talcc.s one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and kaep.s,it on the fire till the lead 
is all burnt. ILiviug then sprinkled the silver 'with water, ho hammers 
it till it has lout all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, he weighs it ; and if it has lost in weight three ^ hirinj (rice 
grain.s), it is sufficiently piu'o ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, liis fee is 3 ddtns, jetaU. 

17. The Niijariija collects the Jchdlc-i hhdU.s and v/aslies it, f aking tvro 
Kers at the time t whatever gold there may be among.st it will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. Tlie IjMk, when thus washed, is called in 
Hindi htkrali, and still cont.ains some gold, for the recovery of which, 
directions shall heroofter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
Eodiment is rubbed together with quicksilver, at the rate of six mdahas 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its predilective affinity, draws 
the gold to itself, and fonns an amalgam which ia kept over the fire in 
a retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver, 

For extracting tlie gold from this "quantity of Idiah, the Niyariya 
receives 20 dams, % Jr tab. 

Tim froKss of Kukrali. 

They mix with the hukmh an equal quantity of ‘pwtihar, and form a 
paste of rasi (aqua fortis), and cowdung. They then pound the first" 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into balls of two 
fiers weight, which they dry on a doth. 


^ One MS. has v*’*.*:. 




Piniltar is obt.iineJ. as follows : — • 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill i;, ,-il.li tli JuLaa of BatMl-wood, 
at t'ae rale of six tin^'crs height of asht^ f< r every maimd of lead. The 
lead it:.f‘lf is put at the hottom of the Liiia, nhich lia.t been emoothad ; 
then they co'“m it v ;..k ch.ri coals, and melt the lead. Afiftr th.at, having- 
removed tiro cords, they place over it Iv.’o platen, of chiv, fixed by nieripa. 
of thorns, and close up the bcllotvs hole, hut uot the vent. This they 
beep covered with brick.s, till the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the 
lead. Thu hi'ibko they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead. 
3 ?ol’ the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there arc 4 tiulskas of silver 
mixed up ivitli the ashes. These ashofs they cool in v.ater, when they are 
called 'O'Mxlm-. Out of every man of lead two sers are burnt ; but ihe 
mass is increased by four sers of ashes, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will he one man and two sers. 

Masi is a kind of acid, made of oahlJar *■ and sa.ltpetre. 

Having thus explained what punhar and are, f re-fcum to the 
description of the process of lutlcrali. They make an ovendike vcsael, 
narrow at bolli ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in 
height, ndth a hole at the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingain of the top, they placo it over a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows. After that, the afore- 
mentioned balls being broken into pieces, they throw them into tlio lire 
and melt them, v/heu the gold, silver, copper and lead fall tlrrough -the 
hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. Whatever remains 
in the ve.'Sel, is softened and washed, and the lead separated from it. 
They likewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain proeess 
profit maj’- be derived. The metal is then taken out of the pit, and melted 
according to the punhat system. The lead v/ill nnr: ivith the aishes, from 
■ which thiity sens will be recovered, and ten .eers will be burnt. The gold,, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this they call bugrawaftf 
or according to some, guhrawaH. 

The process of Bugramti. 

They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of babilBvfood, half a ser for 
, every 100 tolas of hiigravMil. These ashes they then make up in form o£ 
a dish, and mix them up with the lugrawati, adding one tola of copper, and 
tiventy-five tolas of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
, with bricks. WTien the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 

) — ^ — — ^ 

' The margina of some of the MSS. explain tlua word by- the HiSfl. si^}i, impar® 
carbonate of soda. 
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bncks, aud make a fu'e of bahul-woodi, till the lead and copper imito with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These ashes are also 
called kharal, and the lead and copper can bo recovered from them by 
a process, which v/ill be hereafter explained. 


A^m 8 . 

THE METHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM 
THE GOLD. 

They melt this composition six times ; three times with copper, and 
three tiines with sulphur, called in Hind. cMtacMinja. For every tola of 
the alloy, they take a mCisha, of copper, and two nutshas, two surlths of 
sulphur. First they melt it with copper, and then with bulphur. If the 
alloy be of 100 tolas v/eight, the 100 m^has of copper are employed as 
follows they fuvst melt fifty imslias with it, and then twice again 
twenty-fivB moslms, .The sulphur ia uasd in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mi.xture of gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty luiUlm of copper, and molt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold water, on the surface of which is laid a Lroom- 
liko bundle of hay. Upon it they pour tho melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a macs. Then having 
again molted these hits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
in a crucible, they sot it to cool in the shade ; and for every tola of this 
Tuixtiiro two maskts and two su'Ms of sulphur aro used, i.e., at the rate 
of one and one-hall ejuarter ser (1 § ser) per 100 Mas. When it has been 
tlnec times melted in this manner, there appears on the sinface a whitish 
hind of ash, which is .silver. This is taken off, and kept separate ; and 
its process shall hereafter be explained. When the mixture of gold and 
.silver has thus been subjected to three fires for tho copper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the Panjab, 
iliis gold is called Mil, wliilst about Dihh, it is termed pipjar. If the 
misiuro contains much gold, it generally turns out to be of ban, but 
it js often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the foUbwiag metb ods must be used ; 
Either they mis fifty tolas of this with 400 tolas of purer gold,' and refine 
it by the iSaJonr process ; or else they use the process. Forthe latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild*cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then Cast the aforesaid pii^ar into ingots, they make 
it into plates, none of which ought to be lighter than tolas, but a little 
broader than, those which they make in the e<A)m process, Then having. 
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besmeared them with sesame-oif , they strew the above I'nisture over them, 
giving them for every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat tliree or four times ; and if they want the metal very pure, they 
repeat the process till it comoa up to nine han. The ashes are also collticted, 
being a kind of Miaral. 


A*-ln 9. 

THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES, 

"Whatever ashes and dirosa have been collected, both before and after 
the process of alonx, they miir with double tho quantity of piiro lead, put 
them into a crucible, and keep them for one watcli over the fire. "When 
the metal ia cold, they refine it as described under the article SabbaJe, p. 22. 
The ashes of it are ako kJiaral. The salcmt proeesa ia also performed in 
other ways well known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Faiiiwdt having melted the kltatal, eeparates the silver from 

the copper. Hia fee for every tola of silver is 1| As a return for 

the profit he mokcB. he pays monthly 300 danis to the diimn. Haying 
reduced the kharal to small bits, lie adds to every man of it sere of 
langdr (borax), and three eers of pounded natron, and kneads them 
together. He thon puts ttii,s maa.s, ser by oer, into the vassel above 
described, and melts it, when lend mixed with silver collects in the pit. 
This is aftenvai'ds refined by the process of the sabbak, and the lead which 
separates from this, and mixes with the ashes, turns pimluir. 

19. The PaiMr buys tlic salom aud kharal from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silver. For every man. of salom, he gives 17 dams, and for the 
same quantity of kharal 14 dams, to tho exchequer, 

20. The Niclio*l-n'dla brings old copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be molted ; and from JOQ tolas oi silver, 3| rupees go to the 
diwan ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
it as duty, 

21. The Kliak-shov. When, the owners of the metals get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have ntiw been described, the 
Kh&k-shoxj sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to hia own house, washes 
them, and gains % profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The sis,te receives from this man a monthly gift of 12^ rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of tht» dams for every 100 dams. 


2 
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A‘m 10. 

THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE, 

As through the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been ’ 
brouglit to tile greatest degree of purity, in lilcc manner the form of the | 
coins has also been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the ’ 
treasury, and much liked by the people. I .shall give a few particulars. 

A. Gold Coins. 

1. The sahwnsah is a round coin weighing 101 tolas, 9 mdshas, and ; 
7 suxJjhs, in value equal to 100 laH-i jaldE-muhts. On the field of one side ; 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, ' 
As-sulfan'^ 'l-lchdqdn'' ’l-mu''acz'‘ Mallad'' Allah" mulkah" ' 

sultdna-h" zarh'^ dar’ ’l-khildfal* Agra, “ the great sultan, the distinguished , 
emperor, may God perpetuate his kingdom and his reign ' Struck at j 
the capital Agra.” On the field of the reverse i.s the Icauliful formula,'^ ! 
and the following verse of the Qur^an^: Allah" yazmq" man gashd*" 
hi-Qhayr* hisah'", “ God is bonntiful unto whom He pleaseth, without 
measure ” ; and roundabout are the names of the first four lihalifas. ' 
This is what was first cub by MaulanaMa^ild, the engraver ; after which , 
Mulla ‘■All Ahmad made with great skill the following additions. On one 
side Afzal" dinar'" yanfuqu-k" ar-rajid" dinar"" ynn/uquh" ^alq a.diabih' ft 
sabiV ‘Udh, “ the best coin which a man expends is a coin which he siientls 
on his co-religionists in the path of God.” 

And on the other side iic wi-ote, 

As-sulldn" 'I- -''SB al-hhalifai" al-muta^ali kJiallad" alliih" la''dlq 
mulkah" w" sultanah" iv" abbad" ’'odlah" w" ilisdnah", " the sublime 
sultan, the exalted Malifa, may God tlie Almighty perpetuate his l:ingdom 
and his reign, and given eternity to his justice and bounty I ” 

Afterwards all tliia was removed, and tlie following two RahVis of ^ 
the court-poet and philosopher Shavkh Fayzi were engraved by him. On 
one side, 

Khurshid hi haft hahr azfi gawhar ydfi 
Sang-i siyah az partav-i an jawhar yafi 
Kan az nazar-i tarhiyat-i u zar yaft 
W'dn zar sharaf az sihka-yi Shah Akbar ydft. 


1 Abo ailed Kalimah, 
fasAl-ullah, 

* Qiir, Sot II, 208, 


or the Confession of Faith, f« iliiha ill-allah, Muhammaduit. 
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“ It is the iSuu 1 from which the f-even oceans get their pearls, 

The lihick rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from Jiis fostering glance. 

And tiieir gold js ennobled by Akbarks stamp.” 
and, Allah" albar jail" jcUuhi-h", “God is great, may Hia j'lory fchino 
forth ! ” in the middle. And on. the other side, 

111 ml'hi hi 2 iiraja-ijt uiniiud buvad 
Ba naqsh-i dnvtfin utidm-i jdvul hiicad 
Sirnd-yi siA'ddal-aih hanihi las hi li-dahr 
Yah zarra naznr-Jcarda-yi l^urshld buvnd. 

“ Thi.s coin, which is an ornamont of hope. 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its auspiciou.sness, it is sufficient 
That, once, for alt ages the .sun has cast a glinapse upon it.” 
and the <late, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. Thoio is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolas and R vidshas, in value equal to 100 round muhrs, at H mdshas 
each. It has the .same impression as the preceding, 

3. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins It is 
Bometimes made square. On one side it has the same impres.sion as the 
sahansa, aud on the other side the following Ruld^'l by Fayzi : — 

In mqd-i ravdn-i ganj-i sltdhinsMhi 
Bd haii'knl-i iqbal Icumd hariirdhi 
Khurslud hi-parmr-asli az an rCo hi li-dahr 
Ydhad sharaf az sihha-yi AkliirsMhi. 

“ This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies tho star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp ! ” 

4. The Alma is the fourth part of the sahansa, round and square. 
Some have the .same impre.ssiou as the sahansa ; and some have on ono 
side the following Ruld^'l by FavKi ; — 

hi sihha hi dasl-i hahkl rd zeivar bad 
PUrdya-yi mill sipihr u hafi aMtar had 

* According to tho Natural Philosophora of the Middle Ages, the influence of tlio sun 
calls the metala. the pearls, and prccioug stones into esistenco j vide Lbo thiitcenth 
The ftlhision to the sun is explained by tho note to page III.. 
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Zarn-d na^r]dst kS/ az-3. cJnm zar had 
Dar dahr ravati bi-nam-i slmh ahhar had- 
“ Tlua coin — Ma,y it. adora the lund of the fortunate. 

And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven etars— 
Is a gold coin, — May golden be ite work ! 

Let it be coi'reiit for all agea to the glory of Shah Akbar.” 

And on the other aide the preceding Ruha^l. 

5. The Binmt, of the saiue two forms as the Stina, in value equal to 
one-fifth of the first coin. 

There arc also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-touth, one-tweutieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
saliafisa. 

6. The Qhv.(jid} of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the mJiama, 
in value equal to two muliro." 

7. The rouiul LaH-i JaluU,^ in weight and value equal to two round 
muhrs, having on one aide Allah" aTcbar, and on the other Yd mdnn", 
“ 0 helper.” 

8. The AftSbl ia round, weighs 1 tola, 2 mdshas, and 4| surhhs, in 
value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, “ AMh" ahbar, jaU° jaldht-h",’‘ 
and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and th'e place 
v/here it is atruck. 

9. The lldhi is round, weighs 12 mashas, 1| surTdis, hears the same 
stamp as tlie Aficlbt, and has a value of 10 rupees, 

^ Or Jiiffitl. spelling in the test ia embignona. 

3 The MSS. diUcr. Most of them place the Chugul as the eiith coin ajtsr tjio Binsai, 
ami read; — 

“The Chtigul, of a aquaro form, woigliing 3 tolas, 6Ur^s\ ifca valuo ia thirty 
rupop^. Also, of a round foroi, weighing 2 tolasj 9 mdslmst haring a value of three round 
muhis, of 11 mdBlias each {i.c., 27 rupees). But the impresaiou of both ia the eaino. 
Tlie^y are the fijiidh part of the Sahansa” 

The last fscntonoo does not agree with the value and weight of the Sahansa ; for the 
two Olmgnh, as given by Abu 'l-Fayl, would each be the hundred and third part of tho 
two kinds of Sahansat not tho fiftieth part. 

Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of Piinsop’a Vs&ful Tahl^, pp. 6, 6, givea an 
evivaci from a MS. of tho in his possession, which appears tn agree with the above 
reading ; but he only mentions tlio a^uarc form of tho Ch-ugiih woigliing 3 fovua, 
worth 30 rupees ; and then passes on to the eiyUh com, the A/hlbr, 

Two other MSS. — among them Col. Hamilton'o — ^read <ift6r tho Binsat (vc., after the 
twenty-fiftli lino of p. 2-t of iny text edition) — 

“6. Tho OhahiiujosJia for sqmr&)t weighing 3 teXus, 51 Avorth SO rupees. 

“ 7. The Gird (dr roand) ; weighing 2 tolas, 9 in value equal to the 3 

muhrs of 11 mdahas each. 

“ Both have the snmQ impression. 

“ 8, Tho OhiKjul, of a equare form, the fiftieth, part of a SoAom^o, in value equad 
fco two La^l-i Jclklt muhrs." 

This reading ab^uatesuh difficulties. But the realqueation ia whether the ChaMrgashi, 
tho Gihl, and the Ohugul aro thrae distinct ooine. 

, 3 iV the round Jal&U, some MSS. only read, ** ITAe Girdf* f.e., rounds- tfthlng 
the word? La^hi Jaldli to the preceding, Vids the tenth eoin. 
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10. The square LaH^ Jaldti is of the same weight and value ; on one 
Bide. “ AUdh" albar," and on the other “ jail" jaldlu-h'K’’ 

11. The ^Adl gntka \s, rotmeh weighs 11 rnclshas, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side Allah" akbar”, and on the other, “ Yd 

12. The Rourd ■nwihr, in wciglit and value equal to the ‘^Adl-gutka, 
but of a dificrenl’- stamp. 

13. Milirabl ^ is in weight, value, and .stamp, tlie same as the round 
mulir. 

11. The iWu‘'MT is both square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal to the La!^l-i jaldU, and the round muhr. It bears the stamp “ gd 
wu'-fn’'.” 

16. The Ckakdrgoshu, in stamp and weight the same aa the AJtdhi. 

16. The Qinl is the half of the Ilahi, and has the same stamp. 

17. The Dlian ^ is half a LaSl-i JalCdiA 

18. The Salinu is the half of tho ’'Arll-gulJca, 

19. Tire Rabl is a (juartcr of the AflSbl. 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the Ilahi, and Jalull. 

21. The Half Salmi is a quarter of the ^AiV-gulka. 

22. The Panj is tho fifth part of the IldM. 

25. The Panclau is tho fifth part of the La^l-i Jaldli ; on one side is 
% lily, and on tho other a wild rose. 

2-1. The or Ashlsidd, is one-eighth of the Ilahi'; on one side 

" Allah" akbar," and on tho other “ jail" jalaki-h".” 

26. The Kola is the sixteenth part of the lldhl. It has on both sides a 
wild ro.se. 

26. The Zara is the ihirty«-second part of an Ilahi and has the same 
stamp as the kalS. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint i-s to 
coin La'^l-i jaldlie, Dhan-s, and Mans, each coin for the space of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


> It hao the Kalima, (Sayyid Ahmad’s edilion ol the A^tn.) 

* The figuto called miJirabi is 

* In Forbes’s Diotionaiy, ilahan, • * 

‘ SoTsral MSS. read— a guarler HahS and lAfl-j Jalalt.” Fortes gives sii 
Topeeapi). 

“ (Several MSS. have BoK. Perhaps we shonld write Bahiit. 
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B. Silver Coins. 

1. The Eiipiya is L'oi.md, and ■R’eiglis cloven and one half mdslias. 
It TOb fiiKlj introduced in the time of S/ior Khdii. It was perfectecl during 
tins reign, and received a new atamp, on one side “ AUcih'‘ okbar, jail’' 
jalMu-Ji',” and on the otlicr the date. Although the market price ia sonic- 
tiincs more or less than forty dam, yet this value is always set upon it 
in the }iaynient of salaricB. 

2. The Jri/dln is of a square form, which was introduced dining the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the .same as No. 1. 

3. The Barb is half a JalSla. 

'1. The GJtarn is a quarter Jalala. 

0. Tire Pandau is a fifth of the Jalala. 

6. The Ash, ia the eighth part of the Jalala. 

7. The Dasa is one-tenth of the JalWa. 

8. The if ala is the sixteenth part of the JflZato. 

f>. The Sulci Ui3 one-twentieth of the JalSla. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Ru-phja, which 
ai'O, liowover, diliorent in form. 

C. Copper Coins. 

1. The Dam w^eighs 5 talcs, i.o. 1 tola, 8 maskas, and 7 suMs ; it is 
the fortieth part of the rUpiya. At lirc-t this coin was called Paisa, and also 
Buhkili ; now it is loiowii under this name {dam). On one side the place is 
given where it was atrnck, and oir the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into tvi'enty-five 
jiarts, each of which is called ajelaU This imaginary division is only used 
by accoimtants, 

2. The AdMa is half of a dam. 

3. The Panola is a quarter datn. 

4. The Daniri is one-eighth of a diim. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of hi,s 
Majesty in many parts of the empire ; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at -the seat of the government, Bengal, ' Ahmadabad 
(Gujrat), and Kabul. Silver and copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places : lliiliabds, Agra, 
lljain, Siirat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multsin, Tanda. In Iw'euty- 
eight towns copper coins only are stnick, viz. Ajmir, Avadh, Atak, Alwar, 
Bada^on, Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jauupiir, Jiilandhar, 
Hardwiir, liisar, Firuza, KalpI, Gwaliyar, Gorakhpur, Kalanur, 


* Often misspeU cfi4iUiJ, The test gives tlio correct spoiling* 


. ft-i 
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Laklinau, Mandil, Nagor. Sarhind, Siyalkot, Saronj, Saliaranpur, 
Sarangpur, Sarabal, Qanawj, Eantanbhrir. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
mukrs, ruy'ujas, and dUnis. 

Unprineiplod moii cause a great deal of miseliicf by rubbing dovm the 
coins, or by employing similar methods ; and, in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experienced men, and from hia knowledge of the apirit of the age, issues 
new regulations in order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

' The currency underwent several changes. Firot, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Raja Todarmal,’ 
Jour Mnds of mulirs were allowed to he current ; A. Tliore v^as a LaH-i 
Jalall, which had the name' of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tola, 1-J surMs. If was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dCm‘t, Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhr rvith the 
imperial stamp, of v.diich three degrees passed as current, viz, : B. .This 
muhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 niaslm!. 
Its value was 360 dawj. If from v/ear and tear it had lost in weight wi thin 
tlircB grains of ripe it rvas still allowed to he of tho same degree, and no 
dilfeienco was made. C. The same muhr, when it had lost in v, 'eight from 
four to six rice grains ; its value 'was 355 dams. D. Tha same muhr, 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine rice grains ; its i-aluo was 
350 dams. 


* Rr.ja '3'cdoxuinl, a Kliatri by ea'stc, wns born at L-ihor. He appears to have entered 
Akbar’a iiervico during iho ICtli ye.'r of the einperorkj reign, v.hcn he was cmployf^d 
to S3ttlc the afT^dis of Gujrat. Jo the 19th year, wo und him in Benfjal ia cDiiipany 
'iTith JCluin-„ and thite 3 *cara later again at Cujiat. In tho iiVth year lio 

^yaH iippoinic'i iJtii’dn ot the eiapirc, when ho retnodellod the revenuo ayoLcjn. After r.n 
unEnccesuhd atlerapt on hia Mie made by a K/ia/rl in the JJiind year, ho vulb sent af'jun^dt 
the Yusuf,ef.Ic, to avenge tJm death of Bjr Bar. In fbo vear, old age and niclcneua 
obli/'cd him to in his roof, gnrd ion, ndiieh Akbar umv-niingiy aceepii'd. Retiring 
■to tho banka of the Ganges, he died — or, to hdi, aa Jlad.X^oni expiO'^seB him' eli in the 

case cl Rindufl — on tho ilth dayA.Q. 998, or lOth November, tlio eamo year 
ia which R.lja Ehagwan 'Dda died. I’odarnjoi had rearhed the rarilc of a ChnJuo'fuizih-i, 
or coiniuandGi' of Four Thousand, and tvt. 8 no less dif.tinguihhud fox- his porcional courage, 
than hiit financia,! tvbihijes. Kie eldest eon Dliuru» a commander ol ecvcu LuiiJrod, 
was killed in tho nar with T’hatha. 

AbQ ’l-Faxl did not like Todancu! personally, but praisea'him for hit; Btiict intep'ity 
and abilities ; ho ch.^rges him with vindictivonesa of temper and bigoti-y. Awrangzob 
said he had heard from his father that jVkbar compkinccl of tho n’ja’s wdcj^andence, 
vanity, and bigoted adherence, to Uinduiem, Abu 'bFavd openly complained of him to 
Akbar j but the emperor -with his usual regard for faiUzful eervices, Raid that he could 
not drive away an old servant. In hia adherence to IlinduLBin, Todarmal ma,y bo con- 
trasted with Bir Bar, who a short time before his death had bocoinQ a membei: of the 
J)ivine Faith, Onco when aocompanyhig Akbar to tiio Panjab, in the hurry of the 
departure, Tadamal’e idols were lost ; and aa Iio tranoacted no business before hia daily 
worship, ho remained for Bcveral days without food and drink, and was at last with 
difficulty cheered up by the emperor. 
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Mulu's of less weiglil than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Eapiyas, three kinds were then current, viz. : A. one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weigliing ll.J- viastias ; it ■went under the narae of 
Jdlala, and had a value of 40 ilShis. B. The round, old AkhiirrJmnl r&piya, 
which, when, of full weight, or even at a surkk loss, was valued at 
39 dariis. C. The same rupees, when in weight two suikhs less, at 33 ddim. 

Rupees of less weight dian this v/ere considered as bullion. 

Sesondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year o£ the Divine era, ^Azud'* 
hl-Daulah Amir F.ath“ dlah '■ of SMruz coming at the head of afiaiis, 
a ro3'al order was iasiietl, that on the mulirs, as far as iltfcc grains ; and on 
the rupiijas, as for ns six grains short weight, no account should be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhi's were still less, 
the}’- Bhould make a deduction for the deSciency, whatever thoii deficiency 
might he ; bub it was not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
leas should be regarded as rauhre. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one sichA deficient -was pub down a.") 256 ckims 
and a fraction ; and honoo i.hey valued the price of one surkjt oi, coined 
gold at the lo-w rate oLfour duim and a fraction. According to TodannaTs 
regulation, a dcductiou of five dams -was made for a cloficieacy of one 
siiM ; and if the muhr had lo-st something more than the three graimi, 
for which he had made no aceoimt, oven if it were only J surkh, full five 


^ Amir of Shlrciz wan tho pupil of Khwuja Jama!" ^d-3)m Mabm{5d» 

ICamaL« d-Din of tihiiwan, aitfl Mir (JhiyS?*-* ’d-Bin of Kluraz, Hp ao excelled 

in' all branches o! luitural philosophy, onpccully mechanics, that Abd ’1-Fazl said of 
him, “ n the book'4 of antir[uity nliuold be lost, fho Amir will restoro them." At tho 
curnost solieitafeloim of <iAdl .Shwh of BijupQr, he left Shiraz for fcho Bcldnn. In A.H. 601, 
after the death of ^Adl Shah, ho wa.s invited by Akbar, ivho raided him. to the dignity 
of a Sadr, and bestowed npon him, three years later, tUo title of Aniln^ ‘1-Mulk. Ko 
was appointed to Todoimal, and rendered good frsrvico in worldng up tlio old 

revenue boohs, ilia title, *1-Mulk, lo which Abu alludca {vidz p. 2S, 1. & 

of my text edition.), wnfl in the same year changed to ^d-Da-whlt, or tha onn of 

lUpire- The Arair TYcnt afterwards to Khandesh. After hie rcfuni in. 997 to Akbar^ 
who tvaa then in Kashmir, he was afctaokcd with fever, of which ho died. Thinking to 
understand the medical art, ho refused tiio advice of the famous Hakim •?AU, and ti icd 
to cure the fover by eating hanea {vide the twenty-fourth whicli caused ids 

death. 

Nest to Abh ’-Fazl, Fay?i, and BTr Bar, the Aimr wao perhaps moat lov-wl by 
Akhar. Sovevai oC hia mechanical inventions, mentioned below, ato ancribed hy 
AbuT-Fa?l to Akbar IuraB«lf{!). The Ainir ■was, however, on tho bcHt tornus with 
Abu ’i-Faifh whoso sou ho instructed. According to tha author of tbo 
he was " (i. worldly man, often acooinpanying the emperor cm bunting partiea, with 
a rifle on his shoulder, and’ a powdar-bag in his waistband, treading do’.vn fioicnce, and 
porforniing feats of frtrongth which Uuatam could not have pexfonned," 

It is stated by the autlior of tho Md^anir^ H-Umara^ that according to some, tho 
Amir was a Sih-hazarir or Commander of three thousand ; but I do not find his name 
among tho lists of Alcbar’a grandeoa given in the ra6cE^dZ-t Al’^avr, and the last A’^m 
of the second book of thia work. Instead of dmir Fatb*^ ’Hah, wo also find, especially 
in Badttotd, Shah Fatfi** ’Hfib, He lies buried on the Svla^m^n^ bd® 

on hia death is very fine. 
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diinis were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of 1 J surMis be dedlicted tea 
(lams, even if the deficiency should not be quite li surJcJis, By the new law 
of '^Azud" ’(i-Daw!ah, the value of a muhr was lessoned by six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 3S3 dams and a fraction onlyd 

Axud" ’d-Dav,loh aholislxed also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rajihjn had been fixed at one ddnv less than the square one, 
aotwifclistanding its iierfeotion in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupl’ja, when of full weight or not less than one surlth, at forty 
dams ; and wbiLit formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a 
dcfioienc]'- of two surJehs, they novr deduct for the same deficiency only 
one dam and t, fraction. 

Thrdhj, when ‘;x\Kud'’ ’d-Dawlah vrent to Khandesh, the Eiija 
estimated the value of rnuhrs that liad been, expressed in Jalala rupees, in 
round rupees ; and from his ob.stinats and wrangling dcspositlon, fixed 
again the doficienciea cn luulirs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fov.rtlihj, when Qulij Kh.in" received the ehoi'ge of the government 
he adopted the Raja’a mouner of estimatiirg the mulu's ; but ho deducted, 
ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for which the Raja 
had deducted five da/ns ; and twenty dams for the former deduction of 
tell dams ; whilst ho considered every muhr as bullion, if the deficiency 
•was surMn. Similarly, every vupiya, the deficiency of which was one 
surMk, was considered as bullion. 

* Tot sA^ud'^ having fixtd th»5 valuoi ol i iurkh of coiaod gold 

And ft HinRll fraction, tho value of ft muhr of full weight (11 mii^has 11 x 8 suMa) 
•waa only 11 x 8 (-i >' n. smell fraction) t.e., according to Abu *l-Fazl, 363 daus 

And a fraction, instoad o£ 300 cfcfn5. 

* ^hdn 1-3 hrat moutioned during the 17th year of Akbar’a reign, whau 

ho Wfta made governor of tho Fort of Piirat, i^hich, Akbar after u Biep.o of forty-seven 
days had oonquoicd. In tho 23rd year ho wtia rent to Gujrat ; anti after the death of 
Shah Mangur, ho v/ari, two yeaw lator, appointed aa Diwdn, In the 28 Ji year ho accom- 
panied tho army during tho coiiquost of Gujrafc. In tho 34th year ho received Eambhal 
as ittgir. After tho deiith of Todarmal, ho waa again appomUd as Thia is tho 

time to wlihh Abu 'I-Fp?d refers. In 1002 ho \^aa xnado governor of Kabul, ivhero he 
has not surcesafuh After his removal, lio accompanied, in 1005, his Bon.-ia'la-\v Prince 
Dilnyal aa Atiiliq, or tutor, but he aoon retUP'ed to Abhor. During the absence, iu 1007, 
of the emperor in Khr-ndc^h, ho wos governor of Agra. Two years latci ho was promoted 
to tho governorolup cf tho Panjab and ivahuL At the accession of Jahangir, ho was 
aervt to Gujrit, but retuiuod uoxVycar to the Pahjub, where he had to fight agninat 
“tha Rawshaniyyaha. Ke died, at an advaiicod age, in 1035, or A.T3, Ki^o-'SG. Abii ’l-Faal, 
in the IftRt A^hi of tlie second book, mentions him oa Chahnrhazan, or Comnjandcr of Four 
Thousand, which high rank ho most have held for some time, nj Nizeunui HciawT, in 
his menuonfl him as such, andnsDiwaw. "Wheu tutor to PiiuceDrinyal, 

he waa ptomotcfl to tho conxmand of Four Thousand Five Hundred. Qulij Khan v/oa 
a pious man, and a ctaunch Sunni ; lio -w'fta much reapected for hia learning. Aa a poot 
ho is known under the name of (/IJaii 1 Bome of hia vereca may bo found in the con- 
cluding chapter of the Tho high rank wliich ho held was less duo to 

hjB talents UB a Btatcaman than to hia fanjily-connexion with the kings of Turan, Of 
bia two eoiia, Sluaa Sayh* 'ilah and Mirsft Huaayn Qulij. the latter is beat known. [Fi'j® 

2 to No. i2 of A^in 30. — D.J 
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Lastly, Ilia Majesty, trusting to hia advisers and being occupied by 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, 
till after having received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, ha issued another regulation, which saved the nation further 
losses, and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of 
Baliinan, of the year 36, according to the Divine era (A.D. 1592), he adopted 
the second [i.o. '> Azud" ’d-DawlahJ method, with one exception, namely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a muhr the deficiency of which did 
not exceed ihres, and a rupiya, the deficiency of which did not exceed six, 
surJdia, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation wa.s 
the only effectual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of 
unprincipled men ; for the former regulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the officers of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficiency. 
Besides, slmmeloss. thievish people made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce mulira, deficient by three grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs aix grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins being continued, large quantities of gold were- 
atolen, and the loase.s seemed never to end. By the command of Ids 
Majesty grain v/eighta of bahaghuri were made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On the same date other stringent regulations wore i.ssued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
in weight and purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no more. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of oppressors. 


AHn. 11. 

THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 

Having given some account of the currency of the empire, I shall add' 
a few particulars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
value of ancient coinage. 

The Dirham, qt D irham, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date-stone. During the Wdafat 
of ’tXJmar, it was changed to a circular form ; and in the time of Zubaijr 
it was impressed with the words Allah" (Glod), harakat (blessing). Hajjuj 
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stamped upoa it the cha.pter of the Qur'^iin called IkUas ; ami others say 
that he impiintcd it v/ith his own name. Others assert, ( hat ‘^Umar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirhams ; whilbt, according to 
some, Greek, Khusravifce, and Himyarite dirhams were in circulation at 
the time of ‘■Abd" ’1-Malik, the son Marwan, by whoso order ILajjiij, the 
son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. Some say that Hajjai refined the base 
dirhams, and coined bhern witli the words Allah'‘ ahad (God is one), and 
AUdh'^ as-^amad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams were called nialcruha 
(abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby dishonoured, unless 
this term bo a corruption of some other name. After Hajjfl.]’, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin '^Abd“ ’1-Malik, “JUmar bin Hnbayrah coined in 
-the kingdom of ‘•Iraq better dirhams than Hajjaj had made ; and after- 
wards Khillid bill '■Abd'’ ’llali Qasri, when governor of “^Iraq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yusuf son of ‘■Umar. Again, it has been said that Mu.s'^ab bin Zubayr was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of tlieir weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or sis or five misqah ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten ^irnts, asserting at the 
same time that ‘■Umar had taken a dirham, of each kind, and formed a 
com of fourteen qirSts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of “Umar there were current several kinds of 
dirhams . first, some of eight ddngs, which were called laghli, after Bas 
haghl, who was an ascay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
of ‘■Umar ; but others call them barjhalU, from which is the name 

of a village ; secondly, some of four ddngs, which were called tahrl ; 
thirdly, some of three ddngs, which were known as maghribl ; and lastly, 
some of one dang, named yamam, the half of which four kinds “Umar ia 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fazil of IChujand says 
that in former days dirhams had been of two kinds : first, full ones of 
eight and sis ddngs (1 dang of his = 2 glrals ; 1 qirdt = 2 fassiTj ; 1 l.assvj = 

2 hahhah ) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs and a fraction. Some 
bold different opinioms on this subject. 

The Dinar is a gold coin, weighing one misqal, i.e. 1^ dirhams, as they 
put 1 misqdl — 6 ddngs ; 1 dang = 4 tassdj ; 1 tassiij = 2 habbas ; 1 habha, 

2 jaiw (barley grains) ; Ijav = 6 hhardals (mu.stard-grain) : ll^rdal-~_ 
] 2 fals ; 1 fats — 6 fatils ; 1 faM = 6 nagirs ; I naqlr = 6 qitmlrs ; 
and 1 qitmir = 12 zaras. One misqdl, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Mis.qal is a weight, used in weighing gold ; and it is 


.tccor3ing to Botne inferior MSS,, the netae of a kind of gold. 
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also the name of the coin.^ Prom some ancient writings it appears that 
the Greek misqdl is out of use. and weighs two qirats less than this ; and. 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
by /. or J of a misqal. 


A’-'m n. 

' THE PEOFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD AND SILVER, 

One round muhr of 11 mashas buys one tola of gold of 10 l/dn ; or 
one tola, 2 surhh of 9| ban ; or 1 tola, 4 s. of S| bem ; or 1 tola 6 s. of 
OJ- bun ; or 1 tola, 1 wSsha of 9 ban ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the q^uantity of gold which a 
muhr can buy by one miisJia. 

The merchant buys for 100 La‘^14 Jaldll muliro 130 1. 2 rn. oiliun 
gold of 8.5' hams. Of this quantity 22 t. 9 m. s. burn away in molting, 
and mix with the Ichdh-i hhalds, so that 107 1. 4 »». 1-J s. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 103 mulirs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a 
tola of gold, the value of which is -4 rupees. From tlie Idmh-i JAialus are 
recovered 2 1. 1 1 m. 4 s. of gold, and 11 f. 11 m. 4.} s. of .silver, the value of 
botli of which is 33 rupees, 121 tangos,- so that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Iltm gold yields 105 muhrs 39 Rs., and 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for ns follows. First, 2 Fs. 18 d. 121J., due to the 
workmen according to the ratas which have been explained above ; 
secondly, 5 Es. 8 d. 8j. for ingredients ; which samis made up of 1 iS. 4 d, 

1 1 j. on account of articles used in reiining the metal, viz, 2G d. IG J j. 
dung ; 4 d. 20 j. salonl, ; 1 d. }Qj. water ; 11 d. 5y. quicksilver, and 4 Es. 

4 d. 6^ J. on account of the khdk-i Muilds (vis. 21 d. 7^ j. chaicoa,!, and 
3 Es. 22 d. 24 y, lead) ; thirdly, 6 Rs. 37J d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him. the gold ; 
this item goes to the Biwdn if the gold belongs to the c-vchoquer ; 
fourlhhj, 100 La’'1-i Jalall mulirs, which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the gold which he brought ; fijtjtly, 12 Rs. 37 d. Sly. which the merchant ’ 
takes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 mnhrs 12 Rs. 3|- d., wliich go to the 
exchequer.^ According to this piroportion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in 
aViundanoe in the northern mountains of the country, an also in Tibet 

■ In text " a gold coin ”. — B.J 

' One laiiga = 2 dams ; now-a-days one tanga — 2 paU, 

. I 

* Thore ia a slight mistake of IJ jelali, as the Beyeial items added up give 105 m, 
39 /is. 24 d. 23i j., but not 105 m. 39 lU. 25 i. , 
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Goid muy ako lie oLijiiirtcd by the SaZoiw -procesis from the saticld of the 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of ti\is 
ooinilry are mixed with gold ; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee bims 1 0 m. 2 of pure silver ; henec for 9c50 Rs. the 

mercliant gets 969 i. 9 m. 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 i. 0 m. 4J s. 
burn away in c.asting ingots. The remainder yields lOOG rupees, .and a 
surplus of silver worth 37} dams. The Kcveral items a,vc—Jirsl, 2 Rs. 23 d. 
12 J , as wages for the worlcmcn (viz. The Weighman 5 d. 7| j., the 
Chushiigir 3 d. 4| ; the Welter 6 d. 121 j, ; tha Zarrah 2 Rs. 1 d. 0 j. ; 
fcho Sihhtclii 6 d. 121 j.) ; secondly, 10 d. 15,}., on. account of requisites 
(vix. 10 d. chiu'coirl, cad 15,;'. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 13 d. Oj., payable to 
the D'uiCid ; fourtkly, 950 Rs., wliioh the merchant gets in exchnngo for 
the ailvor he brought ; and fiJlMij, 3 Rs. 21 d. 10},}., being the profit of 
the meroliatit. If ha leflnes the base silver a.t hi.s own houso, lus profit 
will ha much gj-eiri or ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
be so great. 

Of the silver called Idrl and s/id/ti, and the other above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys 1 t. 0 m. 4. a., so that 950 rupees will buy 
989 1, 7 m. In the Sahbakl pirocess, 14 1 10 m. 1 s, burn away, being at the 
rate of 1} (. per cent. ; and in maldng the ingots, it, 11 w. 3 s. are lost in 
•the fira. The remainder yields 1012 rupees ; and from the khahi kharal 
3| Ils. ore rocovorahlo. The several itoms are— -first, 4 Rs. 27 d. 24-| j. 
on account of the wages of the worlonen (viz. the 'Weighman 5 d. 7f j. ; 
the Sahbak 3 Rs. 0 d. 19 j. ; the Qurskob 4 d. 19}. ; the CMshnifir 3 d. 4 j . ; 
the Melter 0 d. 12J j. ; the Zarrdb 2 Rs. 1 d. ; the SikkacM 6 d. 12-}},) ; 
secondly, 5 Rs. 24 d. 15 j. for necessaries (viz. 5 Rs. 14 <J. load ; 10 d. 
charcoal, and 15 j. water) ; thirdly, 60 Rs. 24 d., payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receive.? for his silver ; fifthly, 
4 Rs. 29 d,. his profit.’-' Sometimes the in 0 rchan.t gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit ia much larger, 

1044 ddnis buy one of copper, i.e. at the rate of 26 d, 21 j. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one sei is fa-umt away in melting ; and as each ser 
yields 30 dams, there are coined altogether 1170 dams, from which the 
moiclmnt takes his capital, and 18 d. 19}}. as profit, 33 d. 10 }. go to the 
woilanea ; and 15 d. 3 j. for necessaries (viz. 13 d. 8}. for charcoal ; 1 d. 
ioi water *, and 1 d. for clay) ; 58} d. go to the state. 


. > thow itoms adcjaii give J?*. I0lS,-25fi!. 14Ji., i.o.. » littlo more than the sum 
taentwnei hy AbU, ’l-ya??! (lOlB Its. '20 d.). 
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A^7n 13 , 

THE ORIGIN OE METALS. 

The Creator by oalliog into exi'iLence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, diy, Ijglit ; air is relatively 
warm, moist, light ; water is ichativcly cold, moist, heavy ; earth is 
absolutely cold, dry, iicavy. Heat i.s the cause of lightness, and cold of 
hcar'inoa.s ; moiatiieas easily separatas particles, whilst dryness prevents 
their sepaiatiou. This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into 
existence, Jird, the dsnr-i '^ulavl ' ; secondly, alonoa ; thirdh/, plants ; 
fovrthh/, auimals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles liecome 
lighter, mix wdth the air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called bukhar 
(gas). From the same causo, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
This mixturo is called duHan (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 
parfciole.s mix with the earth. Several plulosoph(3rs call both of the above 
mixturea bnldidr, but distinguish the mixture of watery paiticles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery hulhdr, whilst they coll the mixture 
of earthy particlas and air dry biildmr, or dvMaifi huMar (vapour-like 
gas). Both mixtures, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
oloucla, wind, rain, snow, etc. ; and, below the sinface of our earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look u;)on the bukhar 
as the body, and upon the dokhuii as the .soul of things. From a di fforenoe 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies ore called into e.xistoMe, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of five kinds : first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ycTiy/I/ ; scamdhj, those which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, llioeo which can be molted, being 
at the same time neither malicablc, nor inflammable, as blue stone ; 
foiirlhbj, those which can be melted, being, however, not malleable, but 
inflammable, as sulphur ; fifthly, those which can ho rncUod, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dr5mps5 and moisture its 
prarticles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when ive can make 
it extend in such a manner as to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
however, either separating a part from it or adding a p.art to it. 

Wlieii ill a mixture of bukhar with dvhhiiti, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. 


^ Or doings from on high, as rain, snow, etc. 
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Smce flo part of it is destitute of duldma, tlie dryness is perceptible ; 
lienee, on toucliin?' it. it does not affect the hand, but flees from it ; and 
emce its contiactioii ivas produced by heat, no waiinth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixttu'c of btiJihUr and dulchan, both are nearly in equal 
proportion, a tenacious greasy moisture i.s produced. At the time of 
fermentation, airy partioloK enter, wlicn cold causes the whole to contract. 
'This mass is inflammaLle. If the dnljbdn and the greasiness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will bo produced, in colour either reil or yelloiv, or 
grc}' or wliitri. If the proportion of the dal-hdti is large, and that of the 
gre.n,ae lees, .'iiocnic ivill re.sult, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the buMdr is greater, pure, black and ^^ellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixture gets .solid. Since in all, cold was the caii.se 
of the contraction, they can bo melted ; and on accoimt of the prevalence 
of gieaiflncES and tenaciouR inoif-tness, they are also inflammable, though, 
on occoimt of tlic moistuoss, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only coniponenl parts of 
tho Ecvon bodies ”, tliero arise various forms from 'a difference in purity, 
or from peculiar circumstences of the mixture, or from a vaiicty of the 
action of the component pams on. each other. Thus silver will result, 
when Eeither of the two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, nncl wdien the sulphur is white, 
and lose than the quiclcsilver. Or, when boi.li are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, imder 
similar circumjtances, if both contract after the zni.rtnre, but before a 
complete union has been effected, Marchini will be produced. This body 
is also called Ahanchim, and seems really to be raw gold some say, it is 
a kind of cooper. Again, if only the sulphur he impure, and the quicksilver 
the larger component, with an additional power of burning, copper will 
re.sult. And if the mixture be not thorough, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be produced ; come say that purity of tlu; components i.s essential. 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, clo.sely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a tendency of .separaling, and the power 
of biuning be irJiercnt in the sulphur, iron will result. And if under 
similar conditions the intennixturc ho not perfect, and the quicksilver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. Thc.se seven metals 
are called the seven bodies ; and quicksilver has the name of the mother of 
. the bodies, and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver is also, 
•denominated flic spirit, and arsenic and sulphur the pivots of life. 

Jast (pewter), which, according to the opinions of some, is Uuh-i 
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tiilhja, and retstnbles load, is nowhere mentioned in philocopbieal beoke, 
but tlieie is a iniuo of ii in Hindnataiij ia the tciiitory of JShr, which is 
a dependency oi the fiilba ol Airiiii’. Some practical rnecliaTjicj are of 
opinion tliM the metrj cpJled is a silver in tho Etaro of lepro;iV-, and 
qiiicL'siJver a diver in the state of apoplexy ; that lead is gold apophotic 
and burnt, and bwjS^xe crude gold ; and that tho chemist, lilcc the doctor, 
can rsslote Ihc.ic diicar.fd metals by tho piinciploa of oimilaiity and 
opposilicm. 

Practical men form cf the ahovo seven bodies, several compounds, 
used for omamc.ri(a,ve3ricIa,cte. Among thorn I may mention : 1. Bafldm, 
which tiiG people of Sindustan call ha&\. It ia a mixture of 4 sors of copper 
to 1 ser of tin, melted together. 3. jf?r7y, 4 sers of coppea to 1 J- sors of lead. 
It is called in this country bhaiVjSr. 3. Bivss, ■whieh the Hindfis call pttal, 
ia made in three ways : first, 23 aers copper to 1 aer ruk-i tuliya, which is 
malleable, wlion cold ; sscmdiy, 2 ecis of copper to 1 s«i of tUh-i tuliya, 
which is malloEblo, when heated ; tJdrdUj, 2 oera of copper to 1 set of 
fuli-i tiitiiia, not worked with tho liRmmcr, hut by casting. 4. Btm-i 
sii^ta, composed of. lead, silver, and bronze ; it has a black lustre, and is 
u.seA in painting. 5. Uafi-josli, which, like the lUiUrchliii, is nowhere to he 
found ; it is eaid to coneist of ais metala. Some c.all it t0qM. whilst 
others give this name to common copper. 6. AsUdkilt, B compound of 
eight metnla, viz. tha six of the lia/tjcsk, f'QJi-i tuiiyS, and ?ias~,. It is also 
made of eoven compounds, 7. KmlqmtT, 2 sets of safldrii, and 1 aor of 
copper. It is coloured, 4iad looks well, and belongs to the inventions of 
Jus Majeoty.^ 


A^'in 14. 

OIT SPECIFIC GffiAVITT. 

It has been said abovo that various compounds result from 6 mbrturs 
of huMSr and iuMjfn, which themselves consist of light and heavy 
elements. Besides, hvMdr is wet or &nj ; and a comploto union of the two 
sets in, aoms times before and after the niixturs, and somstimos in either 
of these conditions. It is on this account, that a compound whoso floiy 
and airy particles arc more numerous than its watery and earthy particles 
is lighter than a nuneral in which there are inoro watery and earthy 
particles ; and iikevdse, every mineral in which the huMSr predominates' 


’ According to seme MSS., the Hindis. 

‘ This phrase eaems to mean that the inTtintim was made at the time cl Akter. 
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over the ihtliMii is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. 
Again, a mineral in which the complete union of the hukhar and duhlmti 
has set in, is heavier than one which has not reached this degree, becanae 
the interblicea between the particles, and the entering of air, make a body 
large and light. Bearing this in mind, wc have a means of discovering the 
weight and lightness of every body. Some one.i now long ago dead, has 
expre.ssed tliu weight of ,‘bveral bodies in verse.s (metre Bhijta.^n ) : — 

Z’ ru-yi jusaa-yi Imfiad u ijah diram shnab, 

Chil o sJiash asl, v z’ ar 2 is siy u luialit shumiir, 

Zaliab rad ast surh panjak u nuk, aJian chil, 

Birinj o 7nis ckihil o pa}ij, niiqra panjah u char. 

” (Juicksilver '•* is 71 ; Eiiy is 46 ; Tin is 3S ; Gold 100 ; Lead 59 ; Iron 
40 ; Brass and Copjier 45 ; Silver 54.” Others have expressed the 
Dumbers liy innemo-tecliiiical words in rhyme (metre Ramal ) ; — 

Nuh JiJizz-i nius/aii'iyy’‘ H hajni rd chun bar-haskl, 
lUdildf-i imsH dcirail haryah-1 Id islilihdh. 

Zerr lakan, z'lbaq ahm, usrui dalian, anlz 1ml, 

Fisza nud, ahan yahi, miss u shabali niah, ruy mdh. 

“ If you weigh cnual volumes of the following nine metals, you will 
doubtle.ssly find theh' diffoiont rveights as follows : gold lalcan,^ quicksilver 
alant, lead dahan, tin 7m/, silver nad, iron yahi, copper and brass mah, 
ruy mdh,'’ If of these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, 
their weights will bo different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight 
to the difference in the qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to 
it their liglitno.sa or heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their 
weights as indicated by common and hydrostatic balances. Several 
■deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a reference 
to water. They till a suitable vesB,el with w'ater, and throw into it 100 
misqdls of each metal ; and from the quantities of water thrown out upon 
the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them in 
volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water which 100 
misqals of a body displace, the greater is its volume and the less its weight, 

‘ 4^16 i^asr-i Farajit^ of Farah, a town In SijiBtSn. His real namo is Mul^ammad 
Badfu ’d'BTii. Tio has -written a Vocabnlnty in rhyme, entitled 
which for centuries has been read in nearly every iVladraaa of PoTfiia and India j vide 
Journal As. »S'oc. BaiyaU for 18<>8, 7. 

® Wc fiit Iho sx>eeiiic giavities aa follows 5 Gold 19'26 ; 2Jcrcnry 1S*6 j 11*325 ; 
iSih'er lO'^? ; Co-pptr 9j Tin- 7’32; Iron 7% for whioh numUern w'aler is unity. 
Abu l-F'ayd taltea gold as ataadard; and assuming, fop His values, 19’20 as its sppcifio 
grarity, we would get, fS/iJroury IS’STj ileod IX'36; iSi/wer 10-40 ; Copper 8'G7 ; Iron 
7-70 ; Tin 7*32 : Jiftfif 8-S6,.^ 

* 1!b,e Atible ooneotkaivta of the worda Zafcan, ahm, etc., represent 

num])er«r ihusr J + + » « 30 -h 20 + 60 j « l- f -I- m « 1 + 30 + 40 ; etc. 
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autl reversely. Thus 100 m. of silver displace 9|j mi. of wafer, and tiic same 
quiintity of gold, 5} w. If the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in. air. its weight in water will bo (ound. The 
scales of the air-balanco are l)otIi suspended iu air ; those of the hydro- 
■slatic balance are both on the siirfacc of i.lio water. As the heavier body 
])osses,“.03 the greater power for .sinking, it will, in any case, move in the 
direction of the perpendieular ; hivt, if either of the two scales be on the 
surface of the water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 
perhap.s the ligliter, will nect‘s.sarily .sinic, as air, being a liner siib.slancc 
than water, does not oder so much resistance. A body will .sink in w'ater 
if tlio quantity of water displaced by it be les.s than the weigh t of tlie body, 
and a body will float if that quantity he greator ; and if tlie water di.s- 
placcd be equal to the weight of the body; its upper side will coinoiclo « ith 
the surface of the water. A6ii Rayh&n has drawn up a table which I shall 
insert here. 


Qvm^txty of water dis'plnced by 100 Appcmnl ivaijjht {weight in water) of ' 

misqals of 100 misquh of 

Mizqcil, Dang. To^sCij, yiu%quL Dilng. 


GolJ,“ 

5 

1 

2 

Gold 

9.5 

4 

2 

Quick.silver, . . , . , 

7 

2 

1 

Quicksilver, 

92 

3 

3 

Lead 

3 

5 

3 

Lead 

91 

1 

3 

Silver, 

9 

4 

1 

Silver, 

90 

1 

3 

Riiy, 

11 

2 

3 

Rug 

88 

4 

3 

Copper, 

'll 

3 

3 

Copper, 

88 

3 

S 

Brass, 

11 

4 

n> 

<.> 

Brass, 

88 

2 

3 

Iron 

12 

0 

3 

Iron, 

87 

3 

2 

Tin 

13 

4 

3 

Till 

86 

2 

3 

YaqiU (light blue), 

25 

1 

2 

Yilqut (light blue), 

74 

4 

2 

Ydqilt (red). 

33 

3 

.3 

Ynqiil (red). 

74 

3 

3. 

Ruby (/dV), 

27 

.9 

2 

Kilby (la''l), 

72 

3 

2 

Zurrmrrud, 

3fi 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

63 

4 

3 

Pearl, 

37 

1 

3 

Pearl, 

62 

5 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

38 

3 

3 

Lajiis lazuli, .... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian 

38 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

61 

3 

3 

Amber, 

,39 

3 

3 

Amber, 

60 

n 

0 

3 

Bulliir, 

10 

3 

3 

Bhllur 

60 


3 


( 

* With tlio cxcf'plinn t»r Qnic^-.silrcr, t^ilver, anti Yur/iit lituc), tho numbers-. 

given in the MSS., ivml tin' a hove li^t, arc blightly \%rong, because ih? ?um of tlu* wcij'hUH 
nftlio wntci' displ.icc'il jhuI tlic ajipirrnt weighf, ought) to give 100 misijals (J wi. = 6 tl. i 
1 ci, = 4/-). lint ill most ilomy Lhcrq i? an ojtce.'is of one d^ng. 
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TAc weight (in air) o/ the under~ The weight {in air) of the under- 
vimtioned metals, the volume of mentioned precious stones, the 

iOO misqah of gold being taken as volume of 100 rnisqals of the blue 

the unit of volume. yaqut being taken as tho unit of 

volume. 

Miiigdl. Diing. 'fassuj. Misgat, Dang. Tasadj. 


Gold, 

... 100 

0 

0 

Yaqut (light blue). 

94 

3 

3 

Quicksilver, . 

... 71 

1 

1 

Yaqut (red), 

94 

3 

3 

Lead, 

... 59 

2 

2 

Ruby, 

90 

2 

3 

Silver, .... 

... 54 

.3 

3 

Zumurrud, 

69 

3 

3 

Rw/, 

... 40 

2 

3 

Pearls, 

67 

5 

2 

Copper 

. . 45 

3 

,3 

Lapis Inauli, .... 

66 

3 

2 

TlraiK 

... 45 

3 

5 

(?)Coi’nelian, 

61 

1 

2 

Iron, 

... to 

0 

0 

Amber, 

61 

3 

1 

■Tin 

... 38 

2 

2 

BuUiir 

63 

3 

3 


AHn 15. 

THE IMPEBIAL HAKEM. 

' His Majesty is a great friend of good order and propriety in business. 
' Through order, the ^vorId becomes a meadow of 1.ruth and reality ; and 
tlnst ivliicli i.s but e.’rternal, receive.s through it a spiritual meaning. For 
this reason, the large number of women — a vexatious question even for 
great statesmen — furnislred liis Majesty witli an opportunity to display 
hi.s wisdom, and to ri.se from the low level of worldly dependence to the 
■ emiaonce of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and houeeliold are 
therefore in the best order. 

His Maje.sty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries ; and secures by these ties of harmony the peace 
■of tho \yorld, 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons 
from the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so doc.s 
he also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of impure gold, wliich will gradually 
turn into pure gold ; " hut tho far-sighted know that liis Majesty under- 
-stands how to u.se elixirs^ and chemical processe.s. Any kind of growth 


- So according to the opinion of. tho philosophers of the Middle Ages. 
* Ehxira change qukkltf that which is worthless into pure gold. 
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will altoi the constitution ol a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and till and lead to silver ; bencc it is uo matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being tlianges the rvortblcss into men. “ The saying of the wise 
is true tliat the eyo of tbo exalted i-s tliu elixir for producing goocbiess.” 
Suclr also are the results flowing from the love of order of his Maje.sty , from, 
his wisdom, insiglit, regard to rank, bis respect for other.?, liis activity, 
liii-i patience, E\en when he is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path ; he loots at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all prajudiec ; ho considers it a great blessing to have the 
good wishes of the people, and does not allow the into.xieating pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majcbty lias niadu a large enclohure with fine buildings inside, 
where he repo.ses. Though there are more than five thoasand women, he 
has given to eacli a separate apartment. He ha.s also divided tliem into 
sections, and keep.? them attentive to their dutie.s. Several chaste women 
have been appointed as damcjhts, and superintendents over each section, 
and one has been Beleeted for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 
oificcs, everything is here also in proper order. The salaries arc suHicieiitly 
liberal. Not coimting the presents, wliich bis Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of the highest rank receive from lOlO to 1028 Rs. 
•per ■nmsniu. Some of the servants have from 51 to 20, others from fO to 
2 Rs. Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 
zealous W’riter. who superintends the expenditure of the Hai'em, and IccejTS 
an account of the cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, 
ivitliin the limit of her .salary, she applies to one of tlic I'ahwiklars (cash- 
keepers) of the seraglio. The Takvillddr then sends a ineinoraudum to 
the writer, wlio checks it, when the General Treasurer makes the pa 3 'ment 
in ca.sli, as for claims of this nature uo cheques are given. 

The rvi-iter also makes, out an e.stiiiiate of the annual expenditure, 
writes out sunimarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers 
of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, whicii is 
only used in grants connected with the Harem, when tlio receipt becomes 
payable. The money itself is paid by the cash-kneper of the General 
Treasury to' the General Taliunldur, who on. the order of the writer of 
the Harem, hands it over to the several ^Mh-Tahvnlddrs for distribution 
among the servants of the seraglio. All moneys are reckoned in their 
salaries at the current rato.'^ 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; the 


' At 40 d&mi 
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most fci'tisti'.'ort/Ly of them arc placed about ilic iipai’fciactitB of his 
Maiesty, -Outsido tlvs ouolocurc t'ls cuauchu aca placod ; and at a prepe!; 
di, lance, tbcio is a guard of Icitliful Laycui'l^'ihom are llierjortera 

01 ulie gales. BeeiJf u, on all loni sides, there ate guard ; of I'fohle.s, 
and oilier troops, aceorJiug to tlieir ranhs. 

tYLi„iie’n c /Jryr ■(’>!, or tiio i\ive'.'. of uoijles, or other v/omc-i of cliacto 
cliaraclcr, dc.,iro to be presented, they {iif.K notify tlicir \ri. n ro idic Ecrvaiits 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence tliey send lliolr request 
to the ofiiGei'a of the palace, after rvliicli those who are eligible arc 
pcrinitlcd to enter tlie ilaiom. Some women of lunlr obtain permission 
'to remain there for a whole month. 

Notvnlhatanding the groat number of faithful guards, liis Majesty 
does not diupense with hia own vigilance, but Jeoeps the 'wholo in xiroper 
order. 

-4*7/1 16. 

THE ENCAMPMENT -ON JOUENEYS.^ 

It would be diflicult to dcscribe'a large encampment ; but I shall say 
something on iho equipage used for hunting parties and short journeys, 
I. Tho GuM-ldr is a grand enclosure, the invention of Iii.s Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured ■r/itli locks and Iteys. 
It is never less than ono'lumdrcd yards square. At its eastern end 
a pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 51 divisions, 2-1 yards 
long iind M broad ; and in the middle there stands a large cMhin ra,oti, 
and round about it a sard-jiarda.^ Adjoining to the cJivMn, they built up 
a two-storied pavilion, in -which his Majesty juirforms divine worship, 
and fronr the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of tho nobility. No oi).o connected rvith the eoraglio enters this building 
without special leave. Outside ol it, twenty-fom> cimhm rS,o(J3 are erected, 
10 yards long and 6 yard.s wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favouiitc women reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the 
servants, with sayabuns^ of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to tliis is a mrS-pardo, of carpet, 60 yards square, witliin which 
a fety tents are .erected, the place for the Urdii-hegJs,^ and other female 


* Dcaoribotl in the twoBty-first A^ijh 

* .iwning^, 

Aimed women. 
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servants. Farther on up to the private audience lull, there is a fine open 
space, 150 jurds long and 100 yards broad, called the Mahlabl ; and on 
both sides of it, a aorcpu is set up as befoic dcsciibcd, which is supported ^ 
b}' poles 6 yards long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The ' 
poles are one yaij in tbo ground, and arc ornamented with brass lorobs 
on the top, and kept (inn by ivvo ropes, une passing inside and the other 
outside of the enclosure. Tiie guards watch here, as has been de.scribed. 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platform,' which is protected by an 
awning, or Nam-mra, supported by four poles. Thi.s is the place where tus 
Majest}' sits in the evening, and none but those who ace particularly 
favoured arc here admitted. Adjoining to the Gulal-bdr, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty yards, the door of 
tho cnclosuro opening into the Mahlabl ; and in the midst of it is a 
ChubinmfifL, ten yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
which twelve awnings arc spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases. This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is Called IbncIJ:!, which i.s the (6Via£/iaiil''''r) name 
used by bis Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sara-}'>ania is being put up, 
150 yards in length and breadth, conlaining bixteen divi.sions, of 
thirty-six square yards, the Sam-jianJu being, as before, sustained by 
poles with knobs In the midst of it, the state-hall is erected, by means of 
a thousand carpels ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening" 
fifteen yards wide, A tent-like covering, or Qahindau, inadi\oi' wax- 
cloth, or any other lighter material, is spread over it, which affords 
protection against tho rain and the sun ; and round about it, are fifty 
awnings, of twelve yarcl.s each. The pavilion, ryhich serves as Dlwdn-i 
khaxy or private audience hall, ha.s pioper doors and locks, Ilere'thc nobles 
and the oDiccrs of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
BcikhshisJ^ pass before the Emperor, the list of officers eligible fpr admi,S3ioii 
being changed on the fir.st of every month. The jilaeu is decorated, both 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a. 
beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropo.s are 
drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a. 'distance of three 
yards from each other Watchmen arc stationed about them. This is the 
Dhvan-%'^ Amm, or public audience hall, round which, as above described. 


* Aa relay bo abiil aeon in tho ruins of Fa-tbpilr Sikri. \ 

* pQymastoia Tlio Commiiiiding OfTicera wore at tKo same time paymast^rf*. a® 
they coUected the reuLa of the lauds asbigtiod to them for tbo payiueut of their 
<i{)ntiM5cnt9. 
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tlie various guards arc placed. Afe ttie end of tlii'i place, at, a diatancc of 
twelve fanUbs ia tlio Naqqara lOiana,^ and in llio mirlt>t of olic area tlie 
Alcas-iUtja^ is ligliled up. 

Some encampmeutB, .as jnst now de.scrilied, are sent off, and one of 
them is put up hv the Farrashes on a piece of ground rvliitli the SHr 
Manz’lis liavc selected as an eligible spot, rrMlfit the other camp tiimitiiiy 
is sent in advance, to await the approach of his lic.icsty. Each encamp- 
ment require.s for its carriage 100 elephants, ,900 canids, 400 carts, and 
100 beaters. It is escorted by 500 troopcis, iIl«ii.j!r6daro,^ Ahadis. Bc&idcs, 
there are employed a thousand FarrSshes, natives of Iran, Turdii, and 
Hindustan, COO pioneers, 100 water -caTriera, 50 oaipontCLS, tent-inakcrB, 
and torcli-bearers, 30 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varir-3 from 2-10 to 130 iCtins, 

A’-ui 17. 

THE ENCAMPMENT OP THE ARMY. 

Although his Majesty but rarely collects lii.s armies, a largo number of 
•troops accompany him in whatever direction nn expedition may go ; 
but a considerable number, in every province, are omployed on varioiia 
services, and are not allowed to follow liim. On acoonnu o£ the crov ding 
of camij-followcr,-), and the number of Iho troops thsuijsdvo.'j, it would take 
a soldier da 3 'a to find his tent ; and how much worse would it be for a, 
stranger ? His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, v/liich is a Source of much comfort to them. On an open ground 
they pitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, end tlie N mfira-Mana , 
all occupying a sp.ico the length of rvhicii is 1530 yards. To the right 
and left, and behind, is an open space of 300 yards, which no one but 
the guards i.5 all(>wed to enter. Within it, at a diatance of 100 yards to 
the left and centre are tlie tents of Maryam Makan.r aiid Gulbadaa 
Begum, and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Etlnyill ; to the 


^ A turret an tlio l,np of \,hicli the band plaj’s- Rogaidinj* the tanab, vide the tenth 
AHn of the lluul booh. 

^ A biph ]iole to Llio top of wliich on immen^o fomp is fixed. Vific p. DO. 

I '• Quartoi'uiabtcn;. 

> ^ Uranciocs. 

“ Hlan/am Jilalavl {i.c , dwelling with the Viigin M.iry, who together with Aaiyah. 
the wifo of Pharaoh, KhadTj.i, ^^uhamln id’s fiist wife, and Kiilimah, hia daughter, aro 
the four pctjrcl women oi IsJani) is the title of Alvhav'a mother. Uor name waa HumUa 
BanfcBigxim', indc Jhulaoiil, ed. Pibl. Ind. i, p. ‘137. Gulbadan Begura(i,c.,LndyEosa-body) 
iippcais to be the name of oiio of Akbar’a Wourito wivoa. [Wo, 3iia aunt. — B.J 
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right, those of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Sliah 
Murad. Behind their tents, at .some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at a fuitlicr distance of 50 yards behind tliein, at the four 
corners of the camp, the bazars. The nobles are cncanipeJ without on all 
sides, according to tlicir rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, andF-aturday enc.arnp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those foe Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on t'le left. 


/inn 18. 

ON ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majeidy mamtains that it is a religious duty and di\'ine praise to 
worship fne and light ; aucly, ignorant men consider Ihi-s forgetfulness 
of the Almighty, and lire-%Yor£>hip. But the deep-sighted know hotter. 
Aa tlie o.^itnrnal form of the worship of “ the ficioct ”,■* is based upon 
propriety, iinrl as people think the ne, gleet of some sort of woialiip 
rihoniinable, tliore can bo nothing improper in the vonoration of that 
exalted element which is (he Bourco of man’s existence, and of the duration, 
of his life ; nor should bare thoughts enter such a matlei'. 

How beautifulh^has Sbaykh Shari" 'd-Din - said : “What can ho dono 
with a man who is not Biitisfied with the lamp when the sun is down ? “ 
F,vcry flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun), and. 
boars tlie impression of its holy es.sonce. If light and fire did not exist, 
we bhoidd bo destitute ol food and medicines ; the power of sight n-ould be 
of no avail to the cyw. T'lio fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun. enters the 19tli degree ol Arles, the 
whole world being then Burrounded by his light, they expoiie a round piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi SUmjh'Sni, to the rays of the 
Bun. A piece of cotton is then hold near it, which cutclics fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
poraons. The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, and cooks of the hou.sohold, 
use it for their offices ; and when the year has passed aivay in happluosa, 
tlicy renew the fire. The vessel in which this fire is presoivcd, i.? called 
Agingir, be. fire-pot. 


’ The members of tlie Divine Faith. 

“ This famous saint died in the beginning of tho fifteenth cenlurv- Sfumtir ifi a. 
tovvn in Biihilr ? vide Journal A/t, Sgc» Dtngalf 1868» p. !■ 3, from belo^r, and the 
biogra.pIiica of Indian Sainta in the fourth book> JJia worka are to bo foaiicl among: 
the Torsian MSS. of the Sooiety’a Library; 
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There is also a ahiniag white stone, called GhanMcranl, which, upoa 
heiag exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon., one ghari > before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 
alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings bis external appearance in harmony with liis heart. 
And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve W'hite candles, on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before bis Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings a variety 
of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the bcanty and various forma of the candle, 
.sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten nimis and upwards, and are adorned, 
with various designs ; Bomo single, others of two branches and more ; 
they give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candle- 
stick, one yard high. Five others arc placed on the lop of it, and each is 
adorned with the liguxo of an animal. White wax candles, three yardo 
and upwards in length, are ca.st for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it. Besides there are everywhere flambeaux,® bothinsiclo and outside, which 
increase the light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every 
liinai* month, when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks 
are used ; * from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one 
is sufficient ; and they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to tlie nineteenth. For the 
twentieth night the number is the same as on the nineteenth ; on the 
twenty-first and twenty-second they increase one daily ; the twenty- 
third is the same as the twenty-second ; and from the twenty-fourth 
to the last, eight wicks aro lighted up. They allow for every wick one set 
of oil, and half a aer of cotton. In some places there are fat-burners, where 
grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance varies according to the size 
of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durbar, 
n pole upwards of forty yards liigh, which is supported by sixteen ropes ; 

^ On^ ghan = 24 minutes. 

^ Oil*bumcra ■with Beveral wlclta are very common in India, 

■* For each flambeau. 
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aacl on the t.o]3 of the pole is a large lantern, which they cal! AMs-diya} 
Its light, seen from great distances, guides tlie soldiers -to the impetia! 
■camp, and helps thorn to find their tents. In former times, before the lamp 
was erected, the men had to suffer liardships from not being able to find 
the road. 

In this department Mansabdars, Aliadls, and other troops are 
employed. The allowance of a foot soldier never exceed,s 2100, and is never 
less than 80 Mms. 


Ann 19. 

THE ENSIGNS OF EOYALTY. 

The SJiamsa - of the aroh of royalty is a divine light, which God 
directly transfers to king.s, witliout the assistance of men ; and longs are 
fond of external splendour, because they conshler it anitnage of the Divine 
glory. 1 shall mention some of the insignia used at present. 

]. The Aivranrj, or throne, is made of several forms ; some are inlaid 
■with precious .stones, and others are made, of gold, silver, etc. 2. The 
Chair, or umbrelhi, is adorned with the moat preeious jewels, of wliich tliere 
are never less than seven. 3. The Saya-ban is of an oval fonn, a yard in 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ornaiuentod with jirecious stones. One of the attendants holds it, 
to keep oil the rays of the mm. It is also called Aflabiflr. d. 'Vha Kawkaba,^ 
of v/liich several are Imng up before the assembly hall. 

Tlie.so fom- insignia are u.sed by kings only. 

0. The ^Alam, or standard. When the king rides out, not less than 
live of these arc carried along with the wrapped up in aearlefc cloth 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled. C. The 
C'haliloq, a land of ^Alum, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibetan yaks. 7. The Tumanloq is like the ChiiMmj, but longer. Eoth 
insignia are Hags of the lughcst dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon, 
great nobles only. 8. The Jhanda is an Indian flag. The Qirr necess.arily 
contains a flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the NaqarahkMna, 1 may mention, 
1. the Kuivarga, commonly called darndma.-, there are eighteen pair of 


' From Akas cky, and diya lamp. The Ak«iedij'a is also mentioned by Bcrnter. 

* S/iamsa i3 a picture of the sun affixed to the gates or walla o! the palaces of kings. 
At night these pictures are illuminated, 

^ Vide tho plates. 

* Tho Qilr it a collection of flags, aim*?, and other insignia, which follow tho king 
wherever ho goes. 
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them more or loss ; and theygive n deep sound. 2. T/ie naqdra, twenty 
, pair, more or less. 3. T//s chiliul, of which four are used. 4. The Kama * 
j 13 made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow 
I fcv.'er than four, 6. The simia, of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow- 
nine together. 6. The napr, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds , 
they blow some of each kind. 7. The sing is of brass anti made in the fornr 
of a cow's horn ; they blow two together. 8. The saytj, or cymbal, of which 
three pair are used. 

I Formerly the band played four gharis before the commencement of the 
I night, and like-wise four gharis before daybreak ; now they play first at 
midnight, -when the sun. commences hia ascent, and the second time at 
(la^vn. One ghari before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
surnaiy and -wake up tlio.se that are asleep ; and one ghari after sunrise, 
! they play a .short prelude, v/hen they beat the kuwarga a little, whereupon 
j they blow the kariia, the nafir, and the other instruments, without, 
j however, making use of the naqSra ; after a little pause the siirms arc 
^ blo-wn again, the time of the music being indicated by the naflrs. One 
j hour later the naqaras commence, -when all musicians rai.se “ the 
: auspicious strain.” ^ After this they go through the following seven 
I performanoe.s. 1. The Mxirsati, which is the name of a tune played by the 
j mursil-, and afterwards the bardasAt,' which consists likewise of certain 
, tunes, played by the wdiole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
I a crescendo pa,ssing over into a diminuendo ; 2. The playing of the four 
, tunes, called iHIdfi, iblida^i, sJiirazI, qalandarl nigar qatra,^ or nvhhud 
' qatra, which occupies an hour. S. The playing of the old Khwiirizmite 
I tunes. Of these liis Majesty has composed more than two hundred, which 
J are the delight of -young and old, especially the tunes Jalalshdhi, Mahainir 
I karkat (?), and the Naivrozl. 4. The swelling play of the cymbals, p. 

I The playing of Bd migdn dawr. C. The passing into the tunes nzjur, also 
I called rdhd bdld, after which comes a pianissimo. 7. The Khwarizmite 
I tunes, played by the Mursil, after which he passes into the mursali.:, 

I he then, pauses, and coirunence,s the blessings on hi.s Maje.sty, when the 
j whole band strikes up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful 
I seirtence.s and poems. This also la.st.s for an hour. Afterwards the surm- 

I ^ 'Or Katrana. 

^ Probably blessings on his Majesty. 

^ Seyeral of these names of melodics are unclear, and will in all probability remain 
, so. Perhaps the words .shrrdzi qaUndatK “a hermit of Sluraz/’ belong to each other 
JV igar qaira means, behold the tear- 
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players perform for imotlrer liour, when the whole comes to a proper 
conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a lenowlcdge of the science of music as trained 
musician.3 do not possess ; and lie is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
forming, especially on the mtqum . 

Manmhdars, AliadTs, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not 
less than 74 dams. 


JiHn 20 . 

THE HOTAL SEALS. 

Seals are used in the three i branches of the GoveirrmcnL ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions.^ In the beginning of the present 
reign, Blawlnna Maqsiid, the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the nqa^ character, the name of his Majesty, and those 
of Ids illustrious anoo.stors up to Timurlang; and afterwards he out 
another similar seal, in the msiaHiq character, only with his Majesty’s- 
name. For judicial transactions a second land of sea! was made, mihrabi 
in form,® which had the following verso round the name of Lis Majesty : — 

Jiasli mujih-i tizd-yi l^uddst Has nadlihm Hi gum shitd az rah'i rdst. 

“ Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ; I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamldn made a new seal of the second kind ; and aftenvarda Mawdhna 
*lAli Ahmad of Dihll improved both. The round small seal goes by the 
(c!iagh/itd^l) name of UeuH, and is used for farman-i sabcls ; ^ and the large 
one, into which he cut the names of tire ancestors of his Majesty, was at 
felt only used for letters to foreign kings, but noivadays for both. For 
other orders a .square seal is used, engraved with the words AMh’^ AJcbar 
jail’' jalShJiu, whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all mattons 
connected with the seraglio. For the seals attached to fanndns, another 
stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1 . MaiASna Maqsjtd of IJirdt, one of the servants of Humayun, who- 
mites well the riqa’' and jicwto'JJiij' characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 

* Cori'ospoiidlng to tlie threefold division of the A^fn-i Aiiari, 

® The word muAr, a seal, means also a stamp, and gonorally, the siffiiature of a more. 
Wo sign doonments, Orientals stamp llieir names to theni. Sealing wax is rarely used 
on account of tho climate ; a tenacious hlsck liquid, or tho juice of the jBAeJd nut is pre- 
ferred. 

“ VitU noto p. SO. 

Vfiic the eleventh AAin of the second hook, 



vaiious inistars^ \^llicll lie made, were much admired by people of 
experience. The patronage of his Majesty perfected liia art. 

2. TamJchi of Kabul. He was educated in lu'.s native country, and 
brought his art to such a perfection ac to excite the jealousy of the 
preceding engraver, whom he surjias-ccd in the naU'Mlq. 

3. jHIi-DosI of Kabul. He cuts both the urjS? and iwsla‘'l~q charactcj.s 
in cornelian, lie does not come up to the prcccchu-g arti.sls. Ilia nqcT' is 
better than hi.s uasltf'liq. He also understands assaying 

4. Mmdund Ibrahim. In the art of cutting corneliuns ho is tlu> pupil 
of his brother filiaraf of Yazd. He £urpas.scs the ancient engravers ; and 
it is impossible to di.stinguibli his nq5.‘' and naslcfillq from the master- 
pieces of the beat oalligraplicra. He engraved tho words la'^l jnldU, or tho 
glorious nihy, X'pon all imperial rulrit'S of value. 

0. MaidSnii U Ahmad ^ of Dilili who, arcoiding to all cnlligraplicrs, 
Blands unsurpassed as a stoel-cngraver, so much so that his engraving.'; 
are used a.s copies. His nasta''l'iq is chaiming : hut ho writes also other 
charaeters as well, hlo learned tho trade from hi.s father SliayH Husayn, 
studied tho manner of MawlaniL Maqsfld, and ovcnlaally surpasiiod all. 


i*m 21. 

THE FAREASII KHA.NA. 

His Majesty considers this department as an coicelicnt dwelling- 
place, a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against tho rain, as the 
ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of tho inaigiiia of 
a ruler, and therefore considero the care bestowed upon it as a part of 
Divine worship. Tlie department 1ms heen much improved, both in the 
quality and the quantity of the stores, an.fl also by the introduction of new 
fashions. I shall mention a few particularu as .specimens for fulure 
-enquirers. 

1. The BSrXQdh, when large, is able to contain more than, ton thousand 


^ Copyista talso a picco a, pa’stebo&.rd of llio samo size as thu paper on i^hich tliey 
Thou they draw two parallel vertical linoH^ each about cii inch fiom the tv’o 
vcrUiial fiides of tlio pasteboard. Along these lines they make ernaU holes at equal 
iiitorvals, and draw a string from the first hole at tho left hand to the first liolo of the 
Tight of the pastelDoard. »*5iiuilarly, tho two rccond lioles are joined, and go on, cave being 
taken that tho horizontal strings arc parallel. T^his contiivancc is c.illfid vuslcfi fi’om 
■^aiar^ a line. The eopyist then pnts th® blank sheets on the t«p of the misinr, and pre.nsoa 
on them with the haadis, when the strings will icavc marks on the paper sufikicntly 
«lear to prevent the writer from writing crooJccdly. 

* Nizam of Rirat, in. his Tabaqatd Akhari, incntiona him among the contemporaneous 
S^craian ;pootg, and gives a few of bis Tcrses. 
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people, I't takea a tliousancl/wros/ies, a week to erect with the help of 
nracliin.e.5. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If plain (i.e. without brocadt*, velvet, or gold ornaments) a hdrgah costs 
10,000 rupees and upwards, wliilsl the price of one full of oinainents is 
unlimited. The price of others may bo estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Chu.hln rdimfi is rahsed on ten pillan:. They go a little into the 
ground, ond are of equal height, -wiiAi the excex>tioii of two, which are a 
little higher, a,s the crossbeam rests upon tlieni. Tire pillars Jiave, above 
and Lelorv, a ddsa} to keep them firm, and several laftcui pass over the 
ddsas and the crossbeam, tbe v/liolo being kept tightjy together by 
clamps .and bolts and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mat.s. There ” 
I.S one door or two ; and at the height of the lower ddsas there is a raised 
platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
outside vrith scarlet-sackcloth, tied to the walls with ailk tape. 3. The 
Bo-ashiyana maiitd, or house of two storeys, is raired upon eightocn pillars, ^ 
six yards in height, which support a wooden platform ; and into this, | 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. The in.side and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. 
On the march it is used by his Majesty as ar.leepiug apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where he jirays to the 8iur ; and lienee the ! 
building resembles a man who strive.s after Cod without forgetting his 
worldly duties whose one eye i.s directed to the .solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley sara of the •world. After the devotions are ^ 
over, the women arc allowed to enter to pay their complimejits, anil after 
them, outsiders. On jouriiey.s his Majesty inspects in this building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, etc.), -whichi,s called jf/iard/, ’a, or window. 
4. The Zamtndoz is a tent made of various forms, somethnos with one, 
sometimes with two door polc.s : screens are abso hung up within it, so as 
to form divibions. 0. The ‘^AjdMbi consists of nine a wnings on four pillars. 
Five of the awnings are square, and four tapieriug ; sometimes they make 
it .so as to contain one division only, and four tapering ; sometimes they 
make it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single pole. 
6. The Mandal is composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supported bj’' four poles. Four of the awnings are let down so as to form 
a private room ;. sometimes all four are drav/n up, or one side only is left 
open. , 7. The Afk-'kliarnha consists of seventeen amiings, sometimes 

^ A triangular piece of wood fised into tlio angle formed by tbe vertical beam and 
the cross-beam, a suppoi'i. 
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Keparaic, sometimea joined fcogetlier ; they are supported by eight poles. 
8. The KhargaJi i.s a folding tent made in various ways ; some with one, 
others with two doors. 9. The Shaniyana-amimg is made of various sizes, 
but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The Qalandan has been 
described.^ 11. The SarSparda was made in former times of coarse 
canvas, but his Majesty has now caused it to ba made of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefidneas. 12. The Guldhur i.s a 
wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls of the 
Khatgdh, with leatliar strap.s, so that it can bo folded together when the 
camp breaks up. The guMbar is covered with red cloth, tied with tape. 

• • ' Carpets. 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures ; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many masterpieces. Tlie gilhns of Iran and Tiiran are no more 
thouglit of, although merchants atil! import carpets from Goshkan,^ 
IChuzistan, Kirman, and SabzwTir. All kind.? of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. These are found in every town, 
especially in Agra, Fatjipur and Labor. In the imperial workfdiops 
• single giUms are made 20 gaz 7 tassiijcs long, and G gaz 1 1 J tassujes broad, 
at a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skillod in the business 
have valued at 2715 rupees. 

Takya-namads, or woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 
Persia, but are also made in this country. 

It v,midd take up too much time to describe the jajams, shairinjls, 
haluehis, and the fine mats which look as if w'oven of silk. 


A’-in 22 . 

THE ABDAK KHANA. 

His Majesty calls this source of life “ the water of immortality ”, and 
has committed the care of this department to proper per.sons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to tliia matter. Both at homo and 

^ Vide. p. ^8. 

^ Ooshkdn, or Joshaqun, a town in ‘?Xraq*i <JAja.mT, halfway beiwxjen Kiislilii and 
Igfahan. Khu74fltan ia the Persian province of r/hich Shushtttr, or Shuslar, is tho 
capital ; the ancient Suaiana. iCirinun is tho capital of the Persian province Kirman, 
which borders on Balurhistfin. Sabzivar one of the chief cities of the Persian 
province IjU^uraHdn, between Mashhad (Medhed) and the Caspian Sea. 
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orv travela iio cliiakis Gauges water. Soma tru'it'fforl-hy porsona ate 
staLioiicil on tlio baiik'j of that riyer, wlio dispatch the water in scaled jars. 
When the eonrl was at the oaiiilal Agraand in Fathptir, the water came 
from the district o[ Sorund hut now ‘ that hia Majesty ia in the Panjab, 
tlie water is brought from Ilardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken fioiii the .Tamn.a and the Chaiiab is iiserl, mixed with 
a little Ganges water, On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his prodiloetion for good water, appoints experienced men as water- 
tiisterc. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the ejcplosive heat, is used by i 
hia Maje.sty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of joy for * 
great and .small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated, 
■vcsaol, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, | 
they boil it, clean it, and let it crystallize. One ser of water is then put into | 
agogletof pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. ' 
Then two and a half sers of saltpetre are thrown into a vessel, together with 
five sera of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a ' 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from to 4. mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year “ of the Divine Era, when the imperial 
Btandards vmio erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have conie into use. 
Ice is brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the 
district of Pauhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five kos from 
Labor. Tlie derJer.s derive a considerable profit, two to three sera of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by vrater, nest when by carriage.^, and least when by be.arers. The 
inhabitant s of the mountains bring it in loads, and eoU it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers, at the rate of 5 Mms. If they have to bring it very far, 
it costs 24 d. n j, : if the distance be an average one, 16 3. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one artives- 
daily at the capital, each being manned by fom’ boatmen. The ice bundles 
contain from £.i,x to twelve sors, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brings two loads. There are fourteen slageo, where the horses aTcchanged, 
and besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sere 
arrive daily. By this kind of transport, a ser of ice coats in winter 
3 d, 21 ji. ; during the rains 14 d. 20 y. ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 21ii. ; 


^ Tlie nearest otation on tho Ganges from Agra. 

^ A.D. 1506. As in L588 Fati,Lpur had ooosed to Ije th.o onpiiaU Akba? rasicTeti 
mootljr in tho Panjab, 

8 A.D, 1586. 



rand in tlie average,^ ’5 d. 15^/. ir it is broiiglit by bearers, twenty-ciglit 
men are required ior tlie fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, 
oonlaining four parcels. In the beginning of the year, the ice costs 
5 <L 191 i- ; ill the middle 16 d. 2^^. ; and in the end 19 rf. 15| j. per ser ; 
in the average,' 8^ d. 

All ranks use ice in summer ; the nobles use it throughout the whole 
year. 

f 

AHii 23. 

THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 

His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has 
given many wfise regulations for it ; nor can a reason be given wby he 
should not do so, as the equilibrium of man's nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of receiving external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on 
proper care being shown for appropriate food. This Iciiowledgo distin- 
guishes man from beasts, with whom, as far as more eating is concerned, 
ho atanda upon the same level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprohonsive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen tho path of solitude, and given iip sleep and food 
altogether ; and even now’, when he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadciship of the people, the question, “ What dinner has 
been prepared to-day ? ” never passes over his tongue. In tho course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and leaves oil before he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this meal, but the 
servants. have always tilings so far ready, that in the .space of an hour, 
after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. The food 
allowed to the w'omen of the seraglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart- 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
well whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by 
the Prime Minister himself. His Majesty has entrusted to the latter the 
affairs of the state, but especially this important department. Notwith- 
standing all this, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints a Kcalous and sincere man as Mtr Balcmcal, or 

1 The has sarasarl, which may moan the avtragp ; but the price given by 
Abu’NFa?;! ia not an average. The charges for ice at the time of Akbar may be 
*compi:\rod to the prices of the present age. Here, in Calcutta, one aer of American 
ice costs two annas, or i rupee, i.e.. ^ 5 of Akbar. 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the success of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, aeveial (asters, and a olevGU 
writer. Cook.s from al' countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grain.s, greens, meats ; a).sooily, sweet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes arc prepared as the- nohlcs can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite (he dishes ore which are 
prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make oat an annual 
estimate, and receive the nmoiint ; the money bags and the- door of the 
store-house being sealed with the aeala of the Mir Bakdieal and the writer ; 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, ' 
the receipt for wliich is sealed by the snmo two ofiicera, when it is entered 
under the head of the cripenditure. At the beginning of every quarter, 
the Diwm-i huyutdt " and the ilfir BaMwal, collect whatever they think 
will benece&aary ■, e.g. Sufehclds liee frcivr Bhatalj,'’ Beuwa lies liom 
Gwatiar, Jinjin rice from Eajdrf and Kimlah, r?/!t from //ipdr Finiza ; 
ducks, water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
arc always kept. The shoap, goats, berberies, fowls, ducks, etc., are 
fattened by tho cooks ; fowls are never kept lees than a month, The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meal is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
the pots. The water-carriem pour the water out of their leather bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouthe of which are covered vrith pieces of cloth, 
and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a Iritchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. The Mir EcJcti-wal aud tho writer determine tho price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule ; and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, tho list of wages of the servants, 
etc., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, idle (alkers, unknown 
persona are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Svh- 


* Siiperintondant of the store!!, workehopa, etc. 
Bahraich. — B.] 
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Bakdwah. Daring fhe time of cooking, and when the victuals arc talien 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeve.s, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out ; the cook and the 
Bakdwal taste it, after which it is tasted by the lllr Bakdwal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are lied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir BaJcawal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the n.arnes of the contents, w'hilat the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper ?, list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bakdwal, that none 
of the dishes may he changed. The dijihes are carried by the Bakdwah, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approacMng^them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakdwal, various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands containing 
plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and variouf. greens. The servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloUi on the ground, 
and an'ange the dishe.? ; and w'hen after some time hir. Majesty com- 
mences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in altondance ; first, 
the share of the dorwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After lie has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The 
Mir Bakdwal is always in attendance. The dishes arc taken away accord- 
ing to the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once ; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new 
ones. 


AHn 2i. 

RECIPES FOR DISHES. 

There are many dishes, hut the description is difficult. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals may be arranged under three heads, 
^rsi, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days svfiydna ; secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, etc., are used ; thirdly, meats with spices. 
I shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

Birsi, 1 . Zard hirinj : 10 s. of rice ; 6 s. of sugarcandy ; s. of ghi ; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, ^ s. of each ; J «. of salt ; ^s. of fresh 
ginger ; IJ dams saffron, mi^Sls of cinnamon. This W'ill make four 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even 'without 
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any : and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
meatandsalt. 2. ICliushlta : 10s. rice; -|s.salt; but it is made in difieieiit 
ways. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of Dewzira paddy 
yields 25 s. of rice, of wliich 17 sers make a full pot ; jinjin rice yields 
22aGrs. 3. KkicIirT: Eire, mrlK/? dal, and ghi 5 s. of eacli ; }s. salt; this 
gives seven dishes, i. Slfirhirinj: 10 s. milk; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. siigarcandy ; 
Id. salt; this givo.s five full dishes. 5. ThuU: 10 s. of wheat, ground, of 
which one-tliird will be lo.st ; half of that quantity of ghi ; 10 mieqals of 
pepper ; 4 m. cinnamon ; 3| m. cloves and cardamum.s ; s. salt ; some 
add milk and sweetmeats ; this gives four dishes. 6. ChiMii: 10 s. of 
wheat-flour, made into a paste, and washed till it is reduced to 2 s. of fine 
paste. This is ini.xed -with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
1 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; saffron, oardmums, and cloves, i d. of each ; 
cinnamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, 1 i. of each ; fresh ginger, 
salt 3 d. of each ; this gives two dishes ; some itdd lime juice. 7. Bddin- 
jnn : 10 S'. ; 1 J s. ghi ; 3^s. onions ; ^ s. ginger and lime j nice ; pepper 

and coriander seed, 5 >u. of each ; cloves, cardanrams, and assafeetida, 
each «i. This gives six dishes, Paliil: For ten sers of dal of vetches 
(or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 2i s. ghi ; i s. of salt and fresh 
ginger; 2 ?>t. ouminseed ; U-m. assafeetida : this yields fifteen dishes, 
It is mostly eaten with I^iushka. 9. Sag ; It is made of spinach, and 
other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 10 s. spinach, 
fennel, etc., IJ s. ghi ; 1 s, onions ; s. fresh ginger ; 5| m. of pepper ; 
I m. of cardamums and cloves ; tlris gives six dishes. 10. Halwa : 
Flour, siigarcandy, ghi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Sem-adly, 1. QabUU: 10 s. rice; 7. 's. meat; 3^ s. ghi; 1 s. gram 
skiimed; 2 s. onions ; J s, salt ; J s. fresh ginger; cinnamon, round pepper, 
ouminseed, of each 1 i. ; cardamum,s and cloves, d, of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins : this gives five dishes, 2. Duzdhirydn. 10 s. rice, 
SJs. ghi; 10 s. meat; |s.salt: this gives five dishes. 3. Qlma Palao : 
Rice and meat as in the preceding ; 4 s. ghi ; 1 s. peeled gram ; 2 s. 
onions ; i s. salt ; J s. fresh ginger, and pepper ; ouminseed, caida- 
miima and clove.?, 1 d, of each : this gives five dishes. 4. SImlla : 10 s. 
meat, 3| $. rice ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 2 s. onions ; ^ s. salt ; ^ s, fresiu 
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ginger ; 2 d. garlic, and round pepper, cinnamon, cardaimims, cloves, 

1 d. of each ; this gives six dishes. 5. Biirfhrd : 10 s. moat ; 3 s. flour ; 
1,1 s. glu , 1 gram ; 11s. vincg.rr ; 1 s. eiigarcandy ; onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, J s. of each; saffron, cloves, carda- 
miims, curainsced, Id. of each; 2d. cinnamon; 8 nr. round pcjiper : 
this gives twelve dishes. G. Qniia Shurhd : 10 s meat; 1 s. rice ; Is. 
ghi ; I s. gram, and the rest as in the Bhulla : this gives ten full dishes. 
7. Hansa : 10 s. meat ; 5 s. crushed wheat ; 2 .s. ghI ; 1 s. Sixll ; 2 d. 
cinnamon: this gives five dishes. S. Ka.‘ihk : 10 s. meat; 5 s, crushed 
wheat; 3 s. ghi ; 1 ,5. gram ; | s. Balt ; IJ-s. onions; 1 a. gingei ; Id. 
cinnamon ; saffron, cloves, cardamiuns, cuminsecd, 2 m. of each ; this 
gives five clishca. 9. //alim : The meat, wheat, gram, sphcc.s, and saffron, 
as in the preceding ; 1 s. ghi ; turnipK, carrots, spinach, fennel, | .s’, of 
each ; this gives ten dishes. 10. Qnklb, which, the people of Hind call 
mnbixsa: This is made in several waye. lOs. meat; d s. fine flour; 

2 s. glu ; 1 s. onion, s ; ,[ .s, fiesh ginger ; -J s, salt ; 2 d. popper and corian- 
der seed ; cardamutns, cuminsecd, cloves, 1 d. of each ; ,1 s of simimdq. 
This can ho cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full di.'liea. 

Thirdly, 1. Bvnjiin. Eot a whole Das/twinutTi sheep, take 2 .s. ralt ; Is. 
ghi ; 2 m. saflton, cloves, jiepper, cuminseed ; it i.-> made in various ways, 
2. Yakhnl : for 10 s. meat, take 1 s. onion-s, and Is. salt. 3. i’ulma: 
.A. sheep is scalded in water till all the wool comes off ; it i.s then prepared 
like yaMinlj'oi any other way ; hut a lamb, or a kid, is nioi'c preferable. 
4. Kahab is of various kinda. 10 s. meat ; s. ghi ; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, .J s. of each ; cuminsecd, coriander seed, jiepper, cardnmums, 
cloves, of each. 5. Musamman : They take nil the boiiea out of a 
fowl tluough the nock, the fowd remaining whole ; -iV s. ininccd meat ; 
4 s. ghi; 5 eggs; ^s. onions; 10 m. coriander; 10 ;,i. fresh ginger; 
fl m. salt ; 3 m, round jiepper ; J m. saffron. It is prepared as the pre- 
ceding. 0. Bupiyaza ; 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 s. ghi ; 2 s. 
onions ; J s. salt ; ^ s. fresh peprper ; cuminsecd, coriander seed, carda- 
mums, cloves, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. pepper : this will give five dishes. 7. 
Miitanjam^ sheep ; 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 s. ghi ; I s. gram ; 
J s. ginger ; 1 d. curainseed ; round pepper, cloves, cardamums, corian- 
der seed, 2 d. of each ; this will give seven dishes -full. It is also made of 
fowl and fish. Q.BampukU: IDs. meat; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; 11m. 
fresh ginger ; 10 m. pepper ; 2 d. oloves ; 2 d. cardamums. 9. Qaliyy : 


f* Does this moan fried tj 
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10 s. meat ; 2 s. glil ; 1 s. onions ; 2 d. pepper ; cloves, cardamuins, 1 d. 
each ; J s. salt : this will give eight dishes. In prepaiing qaliya, the 
meat is minced and the gravy rat.hei’ thick, in opposition to the mutemjana. 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malghiiha: 10 s. 
moat ; 10 s. curds ; 1 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; s. ginger ; li d. cloves ; 
thi.e will give ten di8he.>). 


A‘'in 25 . 

OF Er.EAD. 

This balozigs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind, baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour ; 5 s. milk ; lij s. ghi ; | s. s.'dt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser will give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it ; one kind is called chapad, 
which is somotlraes made of klmULa ; it taetos very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat ie made to yield I m. 
of fitle flour ; 2 s. coaraely pounded fiour ; and tho rest bran ; if this degree 
of fsneneBs bo not seqmrcd, the ptopoitions are aUeretl. 

A^tn 26 . 

THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE, (l^ufiydna.)^ 

111.=! Majesty cotes very little for meat, and often expresses liimBolX to 
that effect. Jt is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food nre obtainable, mon are bent upon injuring living creatures, 
^uid fending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none Eeom.s to have 
an eye for thi5 beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. Jf his Majesty had not tho burden of the 
world on Mb shoulders, ho woitld at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
R*ow it ia hia intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 
on Fridays, and then on Simdaya ; nour on the first day oi every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and Itmar cclip.ses, on days between two 
iflsts, on the Mondays of the month of Eajab" on the feast-day of every 


® laving aocortlinE to tlio maimers of the Sflfls. 

® Akbar wos bora on tho fifth of Bajsb A.H, 949, ft Suniiiiy. Thio correfiponds 
to the 15th Ootobof, 1545S. Tho Mondayn of tho laontli of Raiftb rjvro oboarv^id 89 
fagta, bctcaiiso tho Sundftyo bad been included in the list of finU The morobers 

of tho Divine l^axth fasted lilsowins cluriug tho month of their bklii. 
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Bolar riionlh, duiing tne \\]iolc moiitli of Faricardm, and during the 
month in Vvhich his Majesty was born, viz. the month of AbS/i. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the nioatii of Abim had become equal 
to the iiuiubeE of ye.ans his Majesty had lived, some days of the month 
of A:ar oho were l:cpt as fast.s. At present the fast f:;tends over llio 
whole month. The,? fast d.iys, however, from pious moti\ os, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fast^, fall together, 'hoy keep the 
longer one, and tiansfer the smaller hy distiibuting its day.- over other 
months. 'Whenever long fasts are ended, the fii’st dislms of meat couie 
dressed from the apartments of Slaryam Mak.'im, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobility. 

In this department iioble.s, ahadh, and otlier military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 100 dams. 

A^in 27. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give hero the average prices for the information 
of futvtro enquirers. 

A. The spring harvest. 


Wheat, per man , 


12 d. 

Safflower seed (oartharnus), 

Ivabul gram, do. . 

• 

16 d. 

do 

8 d. 

Black gram, do. 

, 

8 d. 

Fenugreek, do. . . 

10 d. 

Lentils, do. . 

, 

12 d. 

Peas, do. . 

G d. 

Barley, do. . 

» 

8 d. 

Mustard seed, do. . 

12 d. 

Millet, do. 

V 

G d. 

liewu, do. . 

7 d. 

linseed, per man . 

> 

10 d. 




B. 

The autumnal harvest. 


Miishhm, paddy per 

man 

110 d. 

Jinjin rice, do. 

80 d. 

Sdda paddy, do. 


100 d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. 

SO d. 

Sukhdas rice, do. . 


100 d. 

Zirhi rice, do. 

40 d. 

Dunaparsad rice, do. 


90 d. 

Sathi rice, do. , * 

20 d. 

Samzira rice, do. . 


90 d. 

Mung (black gram) do. . 

18 d. 

Shakarchini rice, do. 


90 d. 

Mash (a kind of veteh) per 


Dewzira rice, do. . 


90 d. 

man .... 

16 d. 
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(a kind of vetch), 



Lahdara, do . 

8 

d. 

per man 

12 

d. 

Kadram, do. . 

7 

d. 

White sesame, do. , 

20 

d. 

KurZ, do. 

7 

d. 

Black Hssame, do. . 

19 

d. 

Shamakh (Hind. Sdwatik), 



Lubiya (a kind of bean), do. 

12 

d. 

do. . 

6 

d. 

Jvwafi (a kind of millet). 



Gdl (Kind. Kangni), do. . 

8 

d. 

do. . 

10 

(1. 

Millet (Hind. cMna), do. . 

8 

d. 

Mdng dal, per man . 

18 

d. 

Ddl of Lentils, per smn , 

16 

d. 

NuMud dal, do. 

mi d. 

Mofh dal, do. 

12 

d. 

Wheat flour, per man 

22 

d. 

Nuldiiid flour, per man . 

22 

d. 

Do. coarse, do. 

16 

d. 

Barley flour, do. . 

11 

d. 


G. Vegetables. 



Fennel, per man . 

10 

d. 

Gai3ic flowers, per ser 

1 

d. 

Spinach, do. .* 

16 

d. 

Vpalhdic, (from Kashmir) 



Mint, doj . . . 

40 

d. 

do 

1 

d. 

Onions, do. . 

6 

d. 

JstU, do. . . . 

'3 

d. 

Garlic, do. 

40 

d. 

Ginger (green), do. 

21 

d. 

Turnips, "do. 

21 

d. 

Ro,i, do. .. . 

1 

d. 

Cabbage, per m . 

1 

d. 

Kachndr huds, do. . 

id. 

Kanhachhu, from Kaah- 



Chulid (sorrel), do. . 

i d. 

mir, do , . . 

4 

d. 

Bathm, do. . 

id. 

Dunwrdil, 

2 

d. 

Eatsaka, do. . 

1 

d. 

Shaqaqut {wHdaanot ), do. 

3 

d. 

Chaula,!, do. 

i d. 

D. Living animaU and meats. 



Dashmandi sheep, per head 

61 R. 

Mutton, per man . 

65 

d. 

Afghan, sheep, lat Idiid, do. 

2 

R. 

Goat, do. 

64 

d. 

Do., 2nd kind, do. . 


Geese, per head 

20 

d. 

Do., 3rd 'kind, do. . 

HR. 

Duck, per head 

1 

B. 

Kashmir sheep, do. 

UR. 

Tugkdan (bustard), do. 

20 

d. 

Hindustani sheep, do. 

HiJ. 

Ktdang (crane), do. 

20 

d. 

Barbarlgoat, 1st kind, do. 

1 

R. 

Jarz (a lund of bustard), 



Do., 2n(i'kind, do. . 

IR. 

do. ...... 

IS 

d. 
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Dm raj (black parlriclge), 

Ldwah, do. . 

1 

d. 

pei head 

. 3 d. 

Karu’dtiak (sLoue curlew), 



Kuhg (partriilgc), do. 

. 2i) d. 

do. . 

20 

d. 

Pifulana, do. 

1 d. 

(ringdove), do. 

4 

d. 


D. Bultcr, Sugar, etc. 



Ghi, pcc man 

. 105 d. 

Refined Sugar, per ser . 

6 

d. 

Oil, do. 

. t'.O (f. 

Wlrite sugar candy, do. . 

51 d. 

Milk, do. 

. 25 d. 

Wliite sugar, per man . 128 

d. 

Cuids, do. . „ 

. 18 d. 

Brown sugar, do. . 

5G 

d. 


F. 

Spices. 



Salfrou, per ser , 

. 400 d. 

Turmeric (Hind. JiaMl) 



Cloves, do. . 

- GO d. 

do 

10 

d. 

Cardamums, do. 

. 52 d. 

Coriander seed, do. 

3 

d. 

Hound pcppec, do. 

. 17 d. 

SviCdnlu'na (Hind, kalaunfi), 


Long popper, do. , 

. 16 d. 

do. . 

U (/. 

Dry ginger, do. 

. 4 d. 

Assaicetida, do. 

2 

d. 

Ik'celi do., do. 

. 21 d. 

Sweet, fennel, do. . * 

1 

d. 

Cummseed, do. 

. 2 d. 

Cinnamon, do. 

40 

d. 

Aniseed, pet ser 

. 2 d. 

Salt, per man . 

16 

d. 


G. 

Pickles. v 



Sour limes, per ser . 

. Q.d. 

Pickled bamboo, per ser 

4 

d. 

Lomon-juicc, do. . 

5 d. 

Do. apples, do. 

8 

d. 

Wine vinegar 

. 5 d. 

Do. quinces, do. . , 

9 

d. 

Sugarcane vinegar, do. 

. 1 d. 

Do. garlic, do. 

1 

d. 

Pickled asJitarghar, do. 

. 8 d. 

Do. oinons, do. 


d. 

Mangoes in oil, do. 

. 2 d. 

Do. hsdinjdn (egg-plant). 



Do. in vinegar, do. 

. 2 d. 

do, . 

1 

d. 

Lemons in oil, do. , 

. 2 d. 

Do. raisins and vmnaqqa. 



Do. in viiiegiir, do. 

. 3 d. 

* do 

8 

d. 

Do. in. salt, do. , 

. n d. 

Do. iaeJmSr, do. . . , 

2 

d. 

Do. in lemon-juice, do. 

. 3 d. 

Do. peacbes, do. . , 

1 

d. 

pickled ginger , 

. 2-^ d. 

Do. saJiajna (borse- 



Adarskaleh, do. . 

. 2id. 

. radish) . . . 

1 

d. 

'Turnips in vinegar, do. 

. 1 d,. 

Do. kanlbuds (capparis), 



Pickled carrots, do. 

■ 1 i. 

do. , 

Id. 
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Pickled haul herries, per set- 

’ d 

Do. cucumbers, do. 

1 d. 

Do. siiran, do. 

1 d. 

Do. badrang, (gourd) do. 

i d. 

Do. mu.stard 

i d. 

Do. Icachalu, do. 

1 d. 

Do. tori (a kind of cu- 
cumber) 

1 d. 

Do. radishes, do. . 

1 d. 


A‘in 28. 

THE FRUITERY. 

His Majcsly looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the- 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The hortiQiilturists of Iran and 
Turan have, tliercfore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent ; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistacliios, pomegranates, 
etc., arc everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahar, and Kashmir, loads of fruit ate imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmelons come in season, in Hindustan, in the month of Fanuardm 
(Febiiiary-llarch), and are plenty in UriibiMsh (March-April). They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called' 
nashpati, hahasliayJ^J, ^alislieri, alcha, harg-i nay^ dild-ichira^, etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Shanwar 
(August), they come from Kashmir, and before dhey are out of season 
plenty are brought from Kabid ; during the month of Azar (November), 
they arc imported by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Bay (December). When they are in season in Zabulistfm, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab ; and in Bhakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in season, except dm-ing the forty cold days 
of winter. Various kinds of grapes arc here to he had from KkurdSd 
(May) to Amurddd (July), whilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 
grapes during Shahnwar. Eight sers of grapes sell iu Kashmir for one 
dam, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 
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From Mihr (September) till Vrdlbihisi ^ grapes come from Kabul, 
together with eberriea,"^ wliicli bis Majesty calls slidhalu, seedless pome- 
granates, apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peacbcs, apricots, girdalus, and 
dlfwhas, etc., many of wbiob fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Samar- 
qand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to lake wine, opium, or kilhiar (he calls 
the latter sahras), the servants in charge place before him stand.s oi fruits ; 
be eats a little, but most is distributed. Tbe fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence : melons of the first quality arc marked with 
a lino drarvn round the top; those of the second, with two lines; and 
BO on. 

In this department Mansabdars, Aliadis, and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding tbe names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 

A. Turdni Fruits. 

Arhang melons, 1st Plums, do. . . .8 d. 


quality, at . . 24 R. Khubdnl (dried apricots), 


Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to 24 R. 

per ser . - . 

8 d. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., at 1 to 14 R. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do. 

7 d. 

Do., 2nd do., at | to 

1 

R. 

Figs, per-ser , 

7 d. 

Do., 3rd do., at 1 to 

fi?. 

Miinaqqa, do. 

C|- d. 

Samarqand apples, 7 to 



Jujubes, do. . 

3J. d. 

16 for . . . 

1 

R. 

Almonds, without the 


Quinces, 10 to 30 for 

1 

R. 

shell, do. . 

28 d. 

Pomegranates, per man 



Do., with do., do . 

11 d. 

G4 to 

15 

R. 

Pistachios, do., do, . 

9 d. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for 

1 

R. 

ChUghuza. nuts, per ser 

a d. 

Kabul and European 



Sinjid (jujubes), do. 

6 | d. 

apples, 5 to 10 lor 

1 

R. 

Pistachios, without shell, 


Kashmir grapes, per man 

108 

d. 

do 

G d. 

Dates, per ser 

10 

d. 

Jawz (nuts), do. 

4^ d. 

Kaisins (JcishmisTi), do. . 

9 

d. 

JFilberts, do. . 

3 d. 

Abjosh (large raisins), do. 

9 

d. 

Hazel nuts, do. . 

21/d. 


» Tbe origiaal has a word tilis. which ia not to he found in nur cliotionariea. It 
tnay be cerasus. 

chorrj^, — P.] 

^ A town in Bada Klifiban. 
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B. Tlie sit'eel fruits of Hindustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred, up 



TendH, do, , , 

. 2 

d. 

to ... . 

40 

d. 

Dslra . 

, 


Pine-apples, one for 

4 

d. 

Dai.es, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Orange.?,^ two for' . 

i 

d. 

Angulial 



Sugarcanes, two for 

1 

d. 

Dels, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Jackfruits, two for 

1 

d. 

Gula 


*! 

Plantains, do. , , 

1 

d. 

Bholsari, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Ber, per ser , 

2 

d. 

Tarkul, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man, 



Paniyala, per ser . 

. 2 

d. 

80 to , . , 

100 d. 

Lahsaura, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Guavas, two for . 

1 

i. 

Gwriblvi, do . 

. 4 

d. 

Figs, per ser . . 

1 

d. 

Karalin . , 

. 4 

d. 

Mulberry, do. . . 

2 

d. 

Tarrl , 



Custard-apples, one for . 

i 

d. 

Banga, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Melons, per man . 

40 

d. 

Gular, per ser 

, 2 

d. 

Water-melons, one 2 to 10 

d. 

PUu, do, , 

. 2 

d. 

Khirni, per ser 

4 

d. 

Barauta , . 



Mahuwd, do. . . 

1 

d. 

Piyar, do. . . 

. 4 

d. 

DepJial, do. . 

4 

d. 





* The origina.1 does not mention the price. 


Mulberries and giilars are in season during spring; pine-apples, 
oranges, sugarcane, bm, uslras, bhdUam, gutnbhls, depliah during winter ; 
jaokfruits, iarlcuh, figs, melons, lahsauras, karahrJs, mahuwas, tendiis, 
pllus, barauta. 1 , during simmer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delas, 
gi'das, pomegranates, gnavas,, water-melons, paniydlas, bangas, khirnis, 
piydrs, dining the rains. 

C. Dried Fruits. 

Coco-nurs, one for . 4 d. Makliand, per ser . .4 d. 

Dry Dates, per ser , ,6 d. Supydri, do . . , & d. 

Walnuts, do. , „ 8 d. Kaidgatta, do. , ' , 2 d. 

CMrmnchi, do. , ,4 d. 

Dates, walnuts, chirdwnchis, and kaulgatias are in seasons during 
Sumnw, and coco-nuts, maUiands, and supyaris, during winter. 


K&wta ?j 
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D. Vegclahles. 


Falu til arr 

. 2 d. 

Kacknlu, per ser 

2 d. 

Gourd, one . 

. 21 (2. 

ChacldndS, do, 

2 d 

Bd'hnjdii, per scr . 

. 14 d. 

Sunni, dll. . 

1 d. 

Tunij do 

. 11 d. 

Carrots, do. . 

1 d. 

Kcndtiil, do 

. 11 d. 

Siuglidni, do. 

Z d. 

Benb. do 

. 11 d. 

SCdah. do . . . 

2 d. 

Pdh, do. 

. 11 d. 

PimiCilfi, do . 

2 d. 

Knnla, do 

. n d. 

Snjati .... 


Kal-'ira, do. . 

. li d. 

Kaseru, do. . 

3 d. 

Sfmins and siydtia 

are in season 

during summer ; palwals, 

gourds. 

tura,h, kachalus, chachindas, kandufls, senbs, felhs, kartlaa, kaJeuras, and 

singhdrati during the rains ; and carrots, salake, ’pindalus, and itoscrus, 
during n'inter. Badi>'jat>s arc to be had throughout the year. 

E. Sour Fruits, 

Limea,/oi(r up to , 

. 1 d. 

Ghep .... 

* 

Anmlhel, c!o. 

. 1 d. 

Bijatira, one for 

S d. 

G algal, two up to . 

. 1 d. 

Awls, per set 

2 d. 

Limes and Atdas ate to be had in summer, the others during the 
iwin'i. 

F. Fruits somewhat acid. 

AmblH, per scr 

. 2 d. 

Eaii, four up to . 

1 d. 

Badhal, one for 

. 1 d. 

Kanku . . ; . 

*■ 

Kamrak, four up to 

. 1 d. 

Pakar, per scr 

kd. 

NCirangt,* two up to 

. 1 d. 

Kama, one for 

1 d. 

Mountain grapes . 


Labkira 


Jdtnan, per ser 

. 1 d. 

Jaubhln, five up to 

1 d. 

Phdlsa, do 

Karaundd, do. 

. I V d. 

. 1 d. 

Garnal .... 

Jt: 


* Tho original does not mention tho price. 


Kanmks and 7tSrangis, aie in season during ; ambilis, badhals, 

mountain-grapes, phdlms, labhiras, during suiimier ; and haits, pakara, 
karnds, jdnuxns, Icaraundds, jhmibhins, during tie fainit. 

Tie fruits of Hindusta n ate either sweefc, or sahacid , or sour ; each kind 
■" is nuffietaus. Same fruits also taste well -when dry ; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 
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The Mancjoe ; The Persians call this fruit Naghzak, as appears aom a. 
verse of EhusTaiv.^ Tliia fruit ia unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; 
and some of the gourmets of Tuxan and Iran place it above muskmelona. 
and grapes. In eliapc it rescmbleo an apricot, or a quince, or a [>oar, or a 
melon, and weighs even one scr and upwards. There are grcBii, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and sabacid mangoetJ. The tree looks well, 
especially when young ; it is larger than a walnut-tiee, and its leaves 
resemble those of the v.'illow, but arc larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones m autumn, and look green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, ivliich opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, baa a good smell, and looks very cunoua. 
About a month after the leaves have made theii' appearance, the fruit ia 
sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It improves the taste of 
qalj/as (p. Cf), as, long as the stone has not become bard. If a fruit gets 
injurerl wliilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Snob mangoes 
are called koyiUls. Tbe fruit is generally talien down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes riiiened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during Euminer, and are lit to be 
oaten during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter ; the latter are called Bhadujya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year ; but this ia rare. Others 
oominonce to ripen, although they look unripe ; they must bo quickly 
taken down, eLe the sweetness would produce worm.5. Uangooa are to 
be found everywhere in India, especially in Bengrd, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Kiifindcsh, and the Deklian. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his Majesty made Labor his 
capital. A young tree will bear fruit after four years. They put milk 
and treacle round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one ; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. When many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well ; when two or three 
years old they are used as medicine. If a baK-ripre mangoe, together with, 
its stalk to a length of about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or three montlue, whilst 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


* Fitfe tho fourth note on p. 75 of my Persian text edition. 
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Pine-apples ^ are also called iapial-i safari, or travelling jacirfruits, 
iocauae young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smell, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves arc like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out thc.se leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground ; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindustan. The tree resembles the 
lime tree ; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call'Nagsliakar, is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it ; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cullivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a 
cubit and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them 
up with earth, The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. 
Constant irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There arc various ways of pre- 
paring it. One way is as follows. They pound Bn6i7Z hark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much 
water over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mi.xture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From 
«ven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, they again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfumes, as ambergris, camphor, etc. They 
also let moat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may be used, 
but it is mostly employed for the preparation of arrack, 

* Jahangfr in his Memoirs (Tuttuk-i Jahangiri, pd. Sayyid Aljwad, p. .S) states 
ihat the pine-apples nt his time came from the harboui towns held by the PortuEueBO. 
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TJbey liave several metlijocls of distilling it ; first, they put the. above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, bo as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold vvaler on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Secondly, they close the same ves.'iel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner -with clay, and to it two pipes, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly, they fill an earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a piipe, whicli leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a. 
lid, v/hich is kept full with cold \val.cr. The arraclc, when condensed, 
flows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the tu'niek twice, when 
it is called Dualfisha, or twice burned. It is very strung. If you wefc 
your hands with it, and hold them near the fire, the sjpirit will burn in 
flames of difierent colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means ; but if you cover the vessel, the lire gets e.Ttinguished 
at once. 

The Jachfniit has the shape of a blacic-pudding, looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When smaD, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
tnmk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree loolcs like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits ai* also taken dov.m when unripe. They then 
apply lime, etc., when the fruiis will get ripe. 

The Plantitin tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of 
the trunk tliick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited sleeve, but are 
much larger and vdder. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
a spindle, of a lilac colour ; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of seventy to eighty plantaina. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the peel is easily removed. As plantains are very heavy, you cannot eat 
many. There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every year 
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cut doirr!, iiiid a stumj) only is left of it ; if tliis is not done, itOTlI no 
longer bear fniib Tlie vulgar believe that the plantain tree jdelds 
camphor, Int tkia is wrong ; for the camphor tree, aa shall be hereafter 
explained, is a difieient tree, although it haa the same name. They also 
say tli.it peirk niiginarte in plantain trees — another statement upon whioli 
the light of truth does not. shine. 

The lilc'JiiiKJ, tree resembles the mangne tree ; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gilauncia, yields an 
intosirating liquor. 

The Bhohvil tree is large and handfioiae,^ the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tnrlnd tree, and it.-? fruit, resemble the coco-nut palm and its fruit. 
TvTien the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end 
and hang a vessel to it to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel -will 
fill twice or three times a day. The juice is called tiiri ; when fresh it 
is sweet ; when it i.s allowed to .stand for some time it turns sirbacid and 
is inebriating. 

The Faniijala fruit resembles the Zatialu and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those of the willow. When unripe the fruit is green, 
End red -when ripe. 

The Gumhhl has a stem the branches of -which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kunar, come from below the roots. 

The Tatn forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
■weighs a man, more or less, -when the creejser is a year old ; and two, -when 
two years old. It looks like a miDstone. WTion older it grows larger 
according to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
■water melon. 

The Fitjar is like a small grape ; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is 
called GMraunjl. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Coco-nut is called by the Persians Jawz-i Hindi : the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its-wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the -a-hole year ; the fruits 
ripen in ’three months. They are also taken down, -when unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-hke juice, 
-which tastes well, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed with sugar. 
.■When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and 


* Tho text Ha* here a Je-sy trotds the meaning at which I do not understand. 
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gets black whea mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. "Wlien eaten- 
with pan-leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The sliell is used for 
spoons, cups, and gJiichaks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain 
yualities, the last being considered the best. Anotlicr kind is used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh some- 
times twelve sers and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it. 

Dales are called in Hindi Pind~khajur. The tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Sfipyarl, or betel nut, ia called in Persian fufal. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress. The wind often bend.s it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various 
kinds. Tho fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, bub 
gets hard vrhen ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

The Sitighara is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Sdlah grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pindalu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaseru grows in tanks. When the water gets low, they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Siijdll root is long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to whose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange has the shape of an egg. One kind i.s called lalghazi. 
Between the peel and tho fruit is a tliin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well ; one kind is to be liad throughout the whole year. 

The Amalhd is like a lime, and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice will soon disappear. 

The Kama resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At Jii'st the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter^ 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter ; when ripe it is red and sweet.. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, hut the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows. 
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The flowei is v/Mte, and has tour petak and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
s mell, and is used for ambergris ; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
prooees of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but connoisseui.s call 
it an excellent fruit. MirKhu3rawofDibli,in one of his verses, says, “It is 
an excellent fruit like the dowerof a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustan.” 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. 
It strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called 
Bilahri is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of aU Idnds. After it baa been taken away from the creeper 
it turns white, with some care, after a mouth, or even after twenty 
days when greater eSorts are made. 2. The Kdl'er leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. When much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard. 3. The Jaiswar leaf does not get wliite, and is profitably sold 
mixed with other kinds. 4. The KapUn leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, but has a good taste and smell. 5. The Kapurkant leaf is 
yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; it smells like camphor. You 
.could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to he had at Banaras ; hut 
even there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The Bangla loaf is broad, 
full, bard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Clmit (March-April), 
about New-Year’s time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhavj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and luiots form, a new 
creeper wiU appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the pliant ceases to grow. ]So creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains.' Sometimes they put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc., about the plant. There are seven 
lands of leaves, known under nine names : 1. The Earlianj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings and call Pefi. The new leaf is called Gaiaiita. 
2. The NavE leaf- 3. The Bahutl leaf. 4. The Clifww leaf. 5. The 
Adhinida leaf. 6. The Agahniya or Lewar leaf. 7. The Karhmj leaf 
itself. With the exception of the Gadavta, the leaves are taken away from 
-the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 
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others keep it for seeding : they consider it very excellent, but coO'' 
noisseurs prefer the Pe/T. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves was formerly called Laima, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called DhoU ; s 
Mma 18 made up of dhoUs. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
•ways. They also put some betel nut and hath ^ on one leaf, and some lime ® 
paste on another, and roll them up; this ia called a btra. Some put 
camphor and musk into it, and tie both leaves 'with a silk thread. Others 
put single leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a dish. 


A'' In 29. 

ON PLAVOUES. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say Bomething 
on flavours. Heat renders pungent that ■which is agreeable, bitter that 
which ia greasy, and bracldsh that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, the scooud astringent, and the third tart. Astringency 
when affecting the tongue merely, is called in Arabic qabz ; and 
when afiecting the whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the 
fmst quality grca.sy, the second sweet, and the last tasteless. These are 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, -viz., the sweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brackish. Theflavours produced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. baehaSat is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
iifniqa a combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


A'‘Zn ,90. 

ON PBEPUMES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this departmeirii 
from religious motives. The court'haU is continually scented with 
ambergris, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of varioua shapes ; whilst s-wcet-smelling flotvera are used 


' An ^stringent vegetable extract eaten by the natives pi India -with the ySw 
leaf. It lookji brown, and atanw tlio tongno and the gvina red. 

“ In Persian c/iuna ; but in Anglo-Indice, chunam. 
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Itl hxge quinliriss. Oils arc ako o.'rtracted from flovreis, and used for tbe 
tk::i and tua hair. 1 ^>hall gi're a few recipes. 

i. in ii-cd for keeping the skin fresh : IJ tolas Civet ; 1 i. 

C/i'i'c f, •v!‘c5'r""r.(djrff tsseacc; 2 bottles of ro.se-waier. 2. Argaja 
,f -'v.ca.l , '2t. II{-.Tr sad 2Itd : 'dl. Chdtva , 1 1 violet root, and 
gFiJa /the a^ed cf s. plant) ; I f.i. camphor; 11 bolties of rose-water. 
It ]s n.jod in sumiuer for keeping the skin cool. 3. Gulkama ; Pound 
together 1 1- beat Ambergris ; i} t. Lcdan ; 2 1. bebtiOiusk ; 4 i. wood of 
aloes, and 8 Jfa7r-f '■obii- ; sad put it into a porcelain vessel, mis with it 
a sei of tbs juice of the flower called Gd-i siirJdi, and e.^pose it to the sun, 
till it dries up. V/ct it in the evening with rose- wa ter and with the extract 
of the flower called Bahvr, and pound it again on Samiiq stone, Let it 
stand for tea dajj, mix it with the juice of the Dower called Baltar-i 
Ndraiij,'^ and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
come juice of the b]acki?ffl//mn (slsocalled black iVn:6d). A part of thi-s 
mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Rxlh-afza, 5 s. Aloewood ; 1| s. 
Sandalwood ; Ladmi', Iksir, Liihnn, DItilp (a root brought from 
.Kashmir), 3] i. of each ; 20 1. violet root; 10 A Uskna, called in Hind. 
Clihanh : Pres-s till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be made into discs 
with four bottlc.=5 of rose-water. It is burnt in censcra, and smells very fine- 
5. Opaina is a scented soap : s. Ladan ; l.J s. 5 d. Aloewood ; the 

same quantity of Nciratij, and II s. of ite bark ; 1 s. 10 d. Sandal- 

wood; 1 s, 5 d. Sumbul’^’Nll), called in Hind Chhar', the same quantity 
olVsIina', 3S.lt. musk; 1 s. 4 1. yrTcfia leaves ; 36 i. apples; lit, iSu''d, 
called in Hind Moth ; 5 it. violet root ; 1 1. 3 m. Dhup ; lit. Ikanki, (a 
kind of grass); the same quantity of ZunwibSd, called in Hind, kachur 
(zenimbat) ; 1 S, 2 m. Luban ; 106 bottles of rose-water ; 5 bottles of 
extract of BaJidr. Pound fcbo whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
Wlien it has bscome less moist let it dry. 0. ^Ahmiidya, 4 d. Aloewood ; 
2 d. Sandalwood ; 1 ■d. violet root ; 3 d. &mhul'‘ ’iAib; 3 d. Dvmhk; 
4 f. musk of S-Ofa (Cnthay) ; d. Ladan,-, eS. BahSi-i Naratij. Pound 
and sift, boil over a elow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it into 
the ehade to di^f. 7. Kishta, 34 1. Aloowood; 6^ Ladan, Lvban, and 
Sandalwood ; Iksir and DJiup, 2 1. of each ; violet root and musk, 2 1 . ; 


’• ThM and tho foUawing natae* of parfames are eiplained further on ia this 
elisptcr. 
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1 t Cn-hiia , iriLi with 50 1. refined sugar, and boil gently in Wo bottles ot" 
rose-water. It is made into discs. It smells very fine v\iien burnt, and is 
exliilarating. 8. BiMur : 1 s. Aloewood and Sandalwood ; s. l.Man , 

2 t. musk; 5 t. ll'slr , mis witii two sers of rofined sugar and one bottle of 
ro.se-water over ft .slow fire. 9. FaUla: 5 s. Aloewood; 12 1. Sandahrood; 
Iksir and Ltrdan, 20 1. of each ; 5 1. Violet root; 10 i. Lfiban ; 3 L refined 
sugar , mix with tv.m bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10, 
Barjdl ■, Is. Aloewood; 6<. Ladan; 2t. musk; 2t. Sandalv/ood ; It. 
Lvhan ; 1 1. Camphor. Then distill it like Chuwa (uide below). 11. ’'Ably- 
IhiT : I s. Sandalwood ; 26 1. IJcsir ; 2 1. 8 7». musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. Qhasiil (a liquid soap), 351. Sandalwood; 17 A 

11. musk; \t. Chmva ) 2 in. Camphor ; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List of Perfumes " and their Prices. 


<;Ambar i ashhab 



1 to 3 Muhurs, per lofa. 

Zabdd (civet) .... 



i li. to 1 M., do. 

Musk ..... 



1 to 4-J- R., do. 

lignum aloes Hind. Agar 



2 B. to 1 M., per ser, 

Chuwa (Distilled wood of Aloes) 



^ B. to 1 B., per tola. 

Gaura . 



3 to 5 B.) do. 

Bhlmslnl Camphor . j 



3 B. to 2 M., do. 

MU 



1 to 3 R., do. 

Za''faran ..... 



12 to 22 B., per ser. 

Za'ifarand Ramandi . 



1 to 3_M., do. 

ZkiAfardn (from Kashmir) . 



8 to 13 B., do. 

Sandalwood .... 



32 to 55 B., per man. 

Nafa-yi musKk 



3 to 12 M., per ser. 

Ealanbak (Calemhic) 


* 

10 to 40 R., per man.. 

Sildras ..... 



3 to 5 R., per ser. 

'’Amhar-i Ladan 

* 


to 4 R., do. 

Kafur-i China .... 



1 to 2 R., do. 

^Arng-i Fitna .... 



1 to 3 B., per bottk. 

‘'Araq-i Bed-i Mushk 



1 to 4 R., do. 

Rosewater .... 



i to 1 R., do. 

^Araq-t Bahdr .... 



1 to 5 R., do. 

‘'Araq-i Chamheli 



J to ^ B., do. 

VLoIet-root .... 



^ to 1 B., per ser, 


‘ Aocordin^ to eomo MSS. Kanwat. 

“ Moat of tho following names are explained below. 

‘ In the text. p. 85, by mistake Kaurah. Vide my text edition, p. 94, L 0, 
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Azfdr'-^ ’f-iih .... 
Barg-i Lldj (brouglit from G-Ujrat) 
Sugandh Oiigald 
Luhdn (frora Sargard !) . 

L'iban (ofher kinds) . 

Alck, Hind. Chhsr . 

Duwdlak, Hind. ChharTla . 

Gehla ..... 
Su'^d . ... . 

Ikankl ..... 
Zurumhdd .... 


to 2 R., per «er. 
i to 1 If., do. 

10 to IS If., do. 

to 3 i?., per tohl. 
1 to 2 If., per ser. 

to -1 B,., do. 

3 to 4 d., do. 

if 

« 

if 

* 


Til© original <loi 


ea nofc mention tho j^ricea. 


A List of fine smelling Flovxrs. 

1. The Seicd. Wliitish ; blooms the -whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Bkolsarl. Whitish ; in. the rains. 

3. The Chambelt. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during -winter. 

4. Ray-bel. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

5. The Mongrd. Yellow. In summer. 

6. The Champa. Yellow. AE the year; especially -when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. Kclki. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yello-wish'-white. 
It blooms during the hot .summer. 

8. liHsa. White. During the hot season. 

9. The Padal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10. TheJuhi. White and yeUo-w, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. TheWririirt. Whitish. In spring. 

12. The Nargii. White. In spring. 

13. The Kewara. Prom Leo to Libra. 

14. The Chalia. 

15. Th& G'ulal. In spring. 

16. The Ta^iblh Guldl. White. In winter. 

17. The Singarhdr. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. Violet. In the hot season. 

19. The Kama. White. In spring. 

20. The Kapur bel. 

21. The Gul-i Za^faran, Lilac-colour. In autumn. 



List of Flowers v.ot iblcjur theit beauty . 

1. The Gtd-i Aftdh. Yellow, 

2. The Cftil-i Kdiud. White and also bliiijii. In tho raina. 

3. The JiFfarl. A golden yellow, or oi^taje coloured, or greenish. 
In cpiing, 

4. The GiidJiai. Of diffaisns coloiira, red, yellow, orange, white. la. 
the raina. 

0. The Raian-nianjarit. Blight red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

G. TheiTesCi. In the hot sea-son. 

7. The ScrFal. Dark red. In spring. 

5. The Ratan-mdia. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Chil-i Muia. 

11. Ihc R'rir,iph'dl A golden red. 

12. The li'ml. la spring. 

13. The /{c'M£r. Ttecl and white. 

14. Tlio A'adojw. Outside green; in. the rtdddls yellow threads ; the- 
inside loare'i wLll'". In spring. 

15. Tlu' Ndg-kesar. In spring. 

10. The Surpza. Wli.ita, vrith red and vellow stripes m the middle. 
During the rains, 

17. The Siu khandl Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. la 
spring. 

10. Thc-Ioii. In,' ide yellow, outside a hlackish red. In the rains, 

19. The Champala. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The Ldhl. It blooms in Pisces. 

31. The Gal-i Kuraunda. White. It is smaller than the Chumbslif 
and hloom.s during the rain.'?. 

22. The Dimuinlar resembles the Nllvfar. During the rains. 

23. The Gul-i Hinm. 

' 2'i. The Dupo/iriyS. Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The BMn Chainpa. Peach coloured. 

£0. The Sudarsan. Yellow ; it resembles the Wllvfar, but i® 
smaller. 

27. The J&ttjfa,!. Therearetwokinds, red and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The Sm\. Yellow. During the rains. 



Oil. the Piej,amlioii of some Ptejumes. 

1. ‘^Aiiihai. Some say that ^Amhar grows at tho bottom of the sea. 
Mid that it is the food brought up again after eating, by \’arious animals 
living in the sea. 0th ers say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestine.^;. According to some, it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called sard \ or the foam of the sea. Others again say, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Many look upon it as marine gum ; 
others whose opinion I adopt, take it to he wax. It i-s said that on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
Tuns into the sea ; the wax rises to the surface, when the heat of the buh 
reduces it to a .solid state. As the bee,s collect the honey from sweet 
amelling flowers, tAmbar is, naturally, scented. Bees are also occasionally 
found in it. Abii Sind thinks that there is a fountain at the bottom of 
the sea, from which ‘^Ambar rills, when it i,s earned by waves to the shore. 
‘^Amhrir, when fresh, is moist ; the heat of the sun cause.? it to dry up. It is 
of various colours : the white is the be.st, and the black is the wor.st ; 
the middling sort' is ]>i.‘!taohio-coloured and yellow. The be.it kind goes 
by the name of ashhab. It feels greasy, and consists of layers. If you break 
it, it looks yellowish white. The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is 
the better, Next in qu,ility is the pistachio-coloured ‘’Ambar; and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called KhashkhdshX. The black kind is 
bad ; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Mandat, and Laian, etc, ; but not everyone has recourse to such practices, 
Mandal is a bind of ‘^Ambar taken from the inte,stines of dead fishes ; it 
does not smell mticli. 

3. Lddan is also often called ’tAmbar. It is taken from a tree which 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyprus) and Qlslis (Chios) or Qistus. It is a 
moisture that settles on. the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their thigh.s and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Ladan as is mixed with goat’s-hair is 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But ladan 
which is niLved with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimee people ■ 
tie ropes round about the trees, and collect the Ladan which sticks to 
fhem. jliterwards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into discs. 

3, The Cajuphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upward.? may rest in the shade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the bianehes. 
Some say that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
■ round about the tree for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by 
leopards, wliich iilce camphor so much that they seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bits of salt ; that on the outside , 
like resiu. It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. 11 there are earthquakes during the year or any other cos-^ 
mical disturbances, camphor is found in large quantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called RibdJu, or Qaysiiri.^ 
Although ditTerent in name, they are the same ; for it is said that the 
first c.-imphor \va.s found by a king of the name of RibCiJi near Qaysur, 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some books, it is 
white like snow ; and this is true, for I have broken it myself from tho 
tree. Ibn Baytiir, however, said that it was originally red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the oa.se may be, ' 
there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largc.st. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurquy, which 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the liglit broivn Irind called Kaivkab. 
The worst camphor is mi.'ced with pieces of wood; .it goes under the name 
of Balds. By artificial crystallization each kind vrill become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called J fddna, or 
If kept with a few barley grains, or peppercorns,® or surlch 
dana, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made of Zurwnbad 
by mi.'zing it with other ingredients, is called Chlnl or illar/i/if-camphor. 
White Zurumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sonr cream of cow, 
or buffalo ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream to it, and beat it ‘ 
with the hand tiU foam appears, v/hich they talro aw.ay. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirham's of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkh Gid. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
atones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of of.hers. 

4. Zahdd (civet) is also called ShdJch. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, how- 


‘ Famun aacording to Maroo Polo. Fanair is a state in Smn,^tra. — B. 

• Baaar dealers give a peppereowa along witli overj piece of camphor. 
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ever, a larger face and mouth. The zabad which is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achin, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabad, .and is by far the best. The moist substance it, self is 
yellowish white. The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small 
hazel nut, in which there are from five, to six hole.s. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a lold to eight 
mdshas. Some civet cats become so tame as to keep still when the bag is 
being emptied ; but in the case’of most animals, they hav^e to oatch hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage when they take out the zabuil 
with a shell, .or by pressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat 
varies from 300 to 500 Rs. The zabad of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is just above the hag. When 
removed, the zabad is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
small, they put in into a cup, or if greater, into a larger ves.sel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold rvater, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes impnrities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in Lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into a China cup, and 
wash it three times in rose®e'ater. They then smear the zabad on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of ChambeVi, or 
Edy-bel, or Swj-kh gul, or Gnl-i Kama, and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth tiU all moisture goes 
away. It may then be used, mixed with a little rose-water. 

5. Gaura looks greyish white, but does not smeU so well as the preced- 
ing.' It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the 
confines of Aohin. The price of tlris animal varies from 100 to 200 Es. 

6. Mid ' resembles the preceding, but is inferior to it. They mis it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six dam-^ onlj’’. .Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, 
pounded and boiled in water ; the greasy Bubstance which rises to the 
surface is the Mid. 

7. ''Ud, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it oli and bury it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 


With tho kasrah, a kind of perfume. Kash]^ *t-htQh(il 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occa.sionally lound in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several Iiind.? ; the best is called Mandali, and the second in quality, 
JabalT or Hindi. The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
is a preventive against fleas ; but some think both Icinds equal in this 
respect. Of other good kinds I may mention the Samandun; the 
Qumdrl, which is inferior to it; the Qaqull, ne.vtin rank; the Bani\ the 
Qil’'i ; and the Chinese, also called Qismun, which is vvet and sweet. 
Still inferior ate the Jalali, the Mdyaiaqi, the Laivdgl. the Rltalid Bub 
of all kinds, the Mandali is the best. The Samandun is gi'ey , fatty, thick, 
hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of vvhitishness, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy ; in water it settles .at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and maj' be easily pounded. The wood which floats is- 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
,no\vadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Acliiu 
and Dafinasari. Nothing is known of the liabilat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in forni of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 

■8. Clmwa is distilled wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The pre* 
■paration is as 'follows ; They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. When propeyly intermixed, they take a small- 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over with the clayq and 
let it dry. After tliis, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so. 
as nearly to fill the bottle'. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the tnicldle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little- 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom ol the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the^ 
water. On the top of the vessel they then put cow’s dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes -will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface- 
of the water where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with -water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The of tener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although experienced people make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolas of Chiiwa. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people. 

^ .The last three names are doubtful. 



9 ,'ivr.hI'ihiVO'i is rall'‘(l in Kiiiil. Chanian. Tui; t7P‘j qroivs in China. 
Duiing tht prprtiit reign, it h,ii been pufces. fully planted iii India. There 
are tl'jec hn.d.!, the v.hite, the yellov.', the icd. home Like the red to be 
more lefre Ling than the r'hitc ; otbel.-3 prefer the nhite. The latter in 
ceri.-iriiy riioie I’ooliiig than the reiJ. and the red niDre so than the yellow. 
The bf.t ioth.it v.' liiclur, yellow and oily ; it goes bytho name of J/cr/cTsuri. 
Sandaiv.cud is pounded and rubbed over the slriii ; but it is also used 
in othci V. avs. 

10. Sdfiras (btoraj.) is called in Arabic il'Sak. It is the gum of a tree 
til at giawr, in Turkey. The kind which is clear is called 3n‘''ih-’ji sayila 
(liqiiid) , the other kinds, Ml^ah-yi yaltsa (dry). The be.st land is that 
which spontaneously fIow.s out of the trunk ; it ia yellowieh. 

]1. f£alan?jaf;(calembic)isth6 wood of a tree brought from Zirbod (?) ^; 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make ro'ariea of it. 

12. The MalSglr in a tree resembling the former, only that the w'ood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded it looks reddish white. 

13. Luhdii (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
m Java. Some take it to be the same as MlSah-yi yahim. When esiposed 
to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Lttban which the Persians call 
Kvndur-i daryaH (raasti.x) is a resin brought from Yaaian ; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. As/dd^ 't-fd), or scented fingei nails, are called in Hind IVo/Ji, and 
in Persian NcMuii-i hoya. It is the house of an animal, consistiiig, like a 
shell, of two parts. It ha.s a sweet smell, as the animal feeds on sumbul ; 
it is found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Bafirayan, the 
latter being con.sidered the best. It i.s also found in the Red Sea, and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mi.x it with other perfumes. 

1 fi, Sugandh tjugala ( bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes, 

1 

As I have said .something on perfumes,.! shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1. The Seti'Ci resembles the Gul-i SurM, but is smaller. It has in 

1 . ... ^ 

* ZMad (Ziribad). a toicn near thfe frontiers of- Bengal. ‘idut^di. 

(ThtJ PetRiw tranala-tiom of tU© Malay Batrafc aTsrjm, “below the wind, leeward,” 
^ing the M&Uy Dame for the couafcries and ialaads to the East of Samatra. — B.] 
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tlie middle golden Etamens and from four to sis petals. Habitat, Gujrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the Chahibeli there are two Idnds. The Ha// Chamhdl has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Qhamhdi proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two yards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has many long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The Ra ybcl re.semhles the jasmin. There are various kinds ; single 
and double, etc. A quintuple is very common, so that each petal might 
lie separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a yard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the lime tree ; but they are somewhat 
emaller and softer. 

4. The Mungra resembles the Ratjbel. It is larger, hut inferior irt 
perfume. It has more than a hundred petals ; the plant grows to a large 
tree. 

5. The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger, ^ and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
sever.al el aincns. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven yeans. 

C. The Kctki has the form of spindle of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, with twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fr.agrant. It 
hears flowers in si.x or seven years. 

7. The Keii»-a resembles the preceding, but is more than tv/ioe as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different pl.aces, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey-- 
coloured threads, not v/ithout smell. The flower smells even after it ii? 
withered. Hence people put it into cIothe.s when the perfume remains for 
a long time. The stem of the tree is above four yards high; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth 3 ’ear. Every year they put. 
new earth round about the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the 
Dakhin, Gujrat, Malwah, and Bihar. 

8. The CJialia lesemblcs a large tulip. It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above, six othera, some red, some green, some greyish 
yellow, and sis white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Eamcslia Btihlr, there are nearly two hundred httle yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for five or six 


^ Oriciitah, aa a rule, have verj' smali bands ahd fingers. 
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days after having been {jluckod. It smells like the violet. Wl^en withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree , 
and its leaves look like those of the lime tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Tasblh guldl has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flovvers after four 
year.s. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bkoharl is smaller than the jasmin.; its petals arc indented. 
"When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the vvaiuut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singdrltiir is shaped like a clove, and ha.s an orange-coloured 
stalk. The atarneiis look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leav'ca of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kvza looks like a Giil-i mrkji ; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has fiv^e or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ’^Ah'inmga and an extract from it. 

13. The Padal has five or .six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the floweT.s, 
mixed with clay, for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the tvvelfth 
year. 

l-l. The JuTii has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Nuvdn looks like a simple Ruy-hd, but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year, 

16. The KajHiT hel has five pelalc;, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during i.hn jiresept reign from Europe. 

17. The Za''fanin. (saffron).* In the beginning of the month of 
Urdihihislit, the saffron seeds arc put into the ground, which has been 
carefully prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain-water. Theseed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the month of Aban ; the ])lant is about a quarter of a 
yard long ; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes two-thirds 
below the ground. The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petals and si.x stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac 
colour, and stand round about the remaining tliree petals. The stamens 


Vide a similar account of Ibo saSron flowor in the third book (Buba Kabul). 
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are similarly placed, tliree of a yellow colour standing round about the 
other three, which are red. The latter yield the salTron Yellow stamens 
are often cunningly iutermixod. In former times saiiron was collected 
by coiiipnlsory labour ; they pressed men daily, and made thorn separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt instead 
of wages, a man who cleaned tvr'o pnh receiving two pals of salt. At the 
time of GhiisI Khan,’ the son of (Khaii) Chak, another custom became 
general; they gave the workmen cloven larks of saffron flower?, of which 
one lark was given them as wages ; and for the remaining ten they had to 
furnish two Akbarshahi sers of clean, dry saffron, i.e.,'fortwo Akbarahahi 
mans ‘ of saffron flowers they had to give two sets of cleaned saffron. Thin 
custom, however, was abolished by his Majesty on his third vdsit to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers- 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers wll grow .sparingly ; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After .sir: years the bulbs must be taken 
out ; else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; 
and leo.vc the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpdr, which belongs to the 
district of Mararaj.^ The fields there extend over nearly twelve kos: 
Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspur, near Indrakol, 
not far from Kararaj, where the fields extend about a kos. 

18. The Aflub'i (sun-flower) is round, broad,-^ and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the gun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kaniual. There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sunshines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the sJiaqayiq, but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there is an 
excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, hut does not close. 

^ Ho v/as the coutsmporacy of Sbex bLhsn }■ vide Abu ’l-Fai-I's list of Kashnup 
Rulers in the third booh. A good biography of Qhdzi KJtdn may be found in tho 
beginning of fcho Ma'ctsird EaHmii ]?er&mn MS* No. 45 of the Asiaiio .Society of 
Bengal. 

^ One Kaqhuilrl 2^ark^B ^evs (of A‘hbar)=»4 Xlashm. mans; i ICasb- man— 
4 Is'ash. fiers ; 1 Kash, j^als. 

^ TJigso places lie to the south of Srinagar, the capital of Kushnil^ » for Maruy&j 
fcho toxfi has Vide Suba Kabul, third boob. 
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20. T!i.: Jr^-fan is a pretty, round flower, and grows larger than the 
f-adbihg. Ono kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh lor two uionlhs and upwards. The plant i.s of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flower.s in 
two months. 

21. The Gudhal resembles they uf/Itasu tulip, and has a groat number of 
petals. Ita stem reaches a height of two yards and upward.? ; the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The Ralajimanjam has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the rdy-hel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The KesU has five petals resembling a tiger’s claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
flj'e surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it ia 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on hk head is sure to fall in battle. It has 
mostly five petals. The branches ate full of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadain resembles a tummjha (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which, the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nay k&sar, like the Gul-i surM, has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree ia the leaves and the stem; 
and flowers in seven years. 

27. The S^^rpan resembles the sesame flower, and has yellow stamens 
in the middle. 'The stem resembles the Ilinm plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The Srlkafidlil ia like the ChariAttl, but smaller. It flowers in 
'two years. 

29. The Hiraia has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Ndjarman. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriya ikround and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hamsha-bahdr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The BhSn c}ia'm 2 )d resembles the NUUfar, and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
under water. Occasionally a 'plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the Ray-bd, and has yellow threads 
inside. The stem looks like that of the ^^itsan flower. 



33. Senbal has five petals, each ten fingers long, and three finger.? broad. 

34. The Raianmald is round and small. Its juice, boiled and 
mixed with vitriol and 7nu’'afj'ar, furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Butter, 
sesame, oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when tlie 
rai-fture becomes a purple dye. 

35. The Siinzard resembles the jasmin, but is a little hargeiyand Las 
from five to sis petals. The stem is like that of the Chambdi. It llowors 
in two years. 

.36. The Mdlii is like the ChartiheU, but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looldng like poppyseed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

37. The Kanl has three small petals. It flow’ers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; they also make 
pickles of it. 

38. The Jail plant grows to a‘ large tree ; its leaves loot like 

Tamarind leaves, ■ 

39. The Chanfala is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in tw’o years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows cliiefly in the hills ; its 
vmod burns bright like a candle. 

40. The Lain has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches 
before the flowers appear arc made into a dish, which is eaten with bread. 
When camels feed on this plant they get fat and unruly. 

41 . The Karaunda resembles the J uhi flower. 

42. The Dhmiantar resembles the NUuJar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Siras flower consists of silk-like threads, and re.sembles a 
tumagJia. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the Pipal and Bat trees. The 
tree grows very large ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 

44. The Kangld,l has five petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the Chindr. Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pat-san. It makes a very soft rope. 
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It is really too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a description 
of the flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. There are also found niany flowers 
of Iran and Turan, as the Gul-i surM, the Nargis, the vdoleL, the Yas7nan-i 
kahud, the Busan, the RayhCin, the Ra^na, the the Slmqdyiq, 
the Taj-i Murus, iha Qalgha, the Nafarman, t]xo Ifhaffni, etc. Garden 
and flower beds are everywhere to be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whoso flowers, fruits, buds, leave.s, roots, etc., are used as food or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only pne 
leaf from each tree, he would get eighteen bars (or loads) (5 surkJis == 1 
vidsha\ iQmashas = \karg-, ikargs—l pal; 100po(s=l hifa; 20ridiM = 
Ibar) ; f.c., acoordingto the weightsnowinuse, OCrnorw. Thesame books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two ghafis 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand When a 

tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the folloiving ten things : fire, 
water, air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, such as have 
three, or four, or five senses. ^ 


31. 

THE WAJdDEOBE* AND- THE STOEES FOE hlATTEESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stufis ; hence Iranf, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. Skilful 
masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an 
improved syistcm of manufacture. The imperial workshops, the towns of 
Labor, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpiecea 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of 


^ Regarding this meaaure, vide the fourth book. 

* The tost haa a word which occur? about thioo times in this work. I hive 
also found it in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition Of the Tuzuk i Jahangiri ; but I cannot find 
itinanyRcrsi/inorChaga+ai Dictionary. Themeaning, a warrfrofie, is however clear^ . 
[Also Rpelfc B.] ^ ’ r ™ ^ V-. 
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fasliiorw which now prevail, a&fconisih experienced travellers. His Blaje.'sty 
Inrniielf acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the whole trade ; and ou account of the care bestowed, upon thorn the 
intolligent workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial 
workshops furni.sh all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A. 
taste for line material has since become general, and the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

All articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received oa 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
wlrich arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
E.xperionced people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, a.s a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the inorea.se of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by the famous Qhiyas-i Naqshband may now be 
obtained for fifty muhrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ten, or even forty to ten.^ His Majesty also ordered that people of oertaln 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to rcgidate 
the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles w'orn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The TalcmcMya is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Eormerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made with a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side.® It requires seven yards and seven girihs,^ and five girihs for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misqSl of silk is required. 

2. The •pesliwaz (a coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It js .sometimes made without strings. 


^ Or as we would say, the prices have become leas by GCg, and evon 75 per cent. 

® Tho coats u.scd noivadayg both by Hindus and Muhaminadang reaemblo In 
shape our dressing goAYns [OGrin, Sohlafrock), but fitting tight where the lower ribs 
arci There the coat iii bled ; the Muhammadans make the tie on the Ufi, and tho 
Hindus on tho right aide, In tho Eastern parts of Bengal, many Muhammadans 
adopt'tho old Hindu fa.*jhion ot wearing a simple unsown piece of mualin (c/wds?). 

“ It is nob stated in ASn how many oirihs the tailor’s goz, or yard, contains- It 
ia probable that 15 girihs—l gas, which ia the usual diriaion at present. For other 
yard measures, vide the 87th and 89th AHns of Ihig book. The Peraian word girih is- 
pronounced in India giraL 
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3. The Dtdahi (a coat with lining) requires six yards and four ijiri/w 
for the outside, sis yards lining, io\iT girths for the binding, nine girJis for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to three rupees, 
One ti.i-jul of silk is required. 

4. The Shah-afitla (or the royal stitrh coat) is also called SIuist-Hott 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty orn.amental .stitches per gink. It has gener- 
ally a doable lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilled. The cost of 
making is two rupees gxr yard. 

5. The Sfizanl requites a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with bakhm * stitches, the price of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajlda stitches costa foiu rupees. 

G. The Qahini requires | s. cotton, and one dam silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qaba, which is at present generally called juvia-i/i pumba-dar, 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 «. of cotton, and 2 in. silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter nipee. 

8. The Gadar is a coat wider and longer than the gaha, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven joi of stuff, si.x yards of lining, four ^rri/js binding, nine for bordering, 

a. cotton, 3 tn. silk. Price, from one-half to'one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Farji has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the;o»!« (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 girih stuff ; 
5 gaz 5 girih lining ; 14 girih bordering ; 1 s. cotton ; 1 tn. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the yapanji,^ hut is more comfortable and 
hecoming. It was brought from Europe,^ but ever 3 'oae nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 gas 6| girih stuff, the 
same quantity of lining, C m. silk, 1 s. cotton. It is mode both single and 
double. Price from I to 2 rupees. 

’ Balihja, in Hind. bakhieS., coriMponds to what ladies call bacistitokini;. Ajiia 
vfi the hattonhole atitch. These, at ieftat, are the meanings which ba^ya and c-fda 
now hip-e, Susant, a name which in the text i? transiciTed to the coat,’ is a kin’il of 
crabroidcrj-, resembling our satin-stilck. It is used for worluiig leaves and Sowers., 
etc., on ttiiffa, the leavea Ijiag pretty loosely on tho cloth ; hence we often find misavi 
work ia rags. aiesU earjjots, etc. The tugs themselves ere also called CMaa-iJ. A term 
sometimes used in dictionaries as a oynonyra for sirsDiif is c.ii<T’iii ; but this is what 
we o.all u'hftn emkrtiidcry. 

" .\ coal used m ruiny -Beatbci. Cnfcutia Ciopaiflt Ditfionery, 

^ Tlie etyraology of the word /arjd! is not known to me. The names of several 
ortirles of wear, nowadays current in India, are Portuguene ; a.s saya, a petticoat ; 
JHa, a. ribbon. Among other Portngueae words, now'conunon in Hindustani, aio 
padrf. detgyrsan; ytrja, a church, Port igreja •, tabi, csiiboge, Port, cu'dre ; 
(hiihi, a key. Port. chctve~ 

Abu ’l-FtttTa explanation (vide my text edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrocla Viillers il. 
p. 6A3ii, 
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11. The Chahmn’' i.s made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wa.'i cloth 
His Majc,sty has it made of Dard^l, wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty. ’ The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 gaz. stuff, 5 girih 
binding, and 2 '//). ,silk. The pticc-of making one of broi^dcjoth is 2 J?. ; 
of ivool, Ilf?,; of waxcloth, It. 

12. The Shalwdr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, .single and 
double, and wadded. It requires Z'gaz 11 girih cloth, 6 ginhjoc the 
hem through which the string runs, 3 gaz 5 gnik lining, IJ m. silk, 
a cotton. Price, from ^ to I lupee. 

There are various kinds of each ‘of these garment.^. .It'would take pi® 
too long to describe the chiras,fau'las, and dujiaUas,^ or tho aostly dresses 
• v,'orn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
wardrobe, and one hundred and twenty, made uji in twelve buisdlcs, are 
always kept in readine.ss. From his indift'ercnce to everything that is 
worldly, His Majesty prefers and -wears icoollen ^ stiiils, especially shaiv^s ; ^ 
and I must mention, a,s a most curious sign of auspioiousiie,ss, that liis 
Majesty’s clothe, s becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a 
fact which has liitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms.* Instead otjama (coat), he says sarbgatT, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izdr (drawers), he says yar-piraJian (the 
companion of tlie coat) ; for nimtana (a jacket), tanzeh ; for Jauia, patgai ; 
for burqa^ (a veil), chitragupiita ; for iulir/i (a cap), sTs sobJid ; for niuy-haf 
(a hair ribbon), kesglian ; for patl;a (a cloth for the loins), hatzch ; for 
s7jal (shawl), parvirtarm ; for . . parmgarm ; for /lOyardfiiJr, a Tibetan. | 
fstuil, kapurnur ; for pdij-afzdr (shoes), charndJiarn ; ’and similarly for 
other names. 


’ An this word is not given in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So is 
Vullot’a form ctepdn. ' 

® Stuila of dilfercnt shapes used for making turbans. 

® In allusion to tho practice of who only wear gurnientu made of wool ^ 

(suj). Abh l-Fa?.! often tries to represent Akhuraa n Sufi of so higli a degrao as to 
be able to work miracles, and ho states below that it wag hia intention to writo n 
book on -Akbar'a miraoles. Tho charge of fulBomencsv in praise hao often been 
brought against Abu T-Fazl, though it would more appropriately lie .again.st Fatjfi, 
who — like the poets of imperial Rome — represents tho emperor as God, as may bo 
seen in the poetical extracts of the second hook. But tho praises of the two brot'hera 
throw a peculiar light on Akbar*s charaoter, -who received the most immoderate i 
encomiums with .self-complacency. 

^ The following passage is remarkable, aa it shows Akbar'a predilection for I/fnds 
terms. ' 

‘ Tho MS.S. have an unintelligible word. Tho Bnnaras MS. has pariak Firanf, 
or European Pardak (?). ■ , , . 
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32 . 

ON GHAWLS, STUFFS, LIC. 

Hia Ivlaje.'Aj improved tics deprirtment in fxiiir r:z.ys. The improx'e- 
ment is vitihle, /rs?, ia the TUs ehavds, v/hicli I’.ve nuide o£ ths wool of an 
animal of liiai name ; its natural coicui'3 no h'.ack, white, and red, but 
chiefly black. Soiactimes the colour i.s a pure white. Thi.s kind oi sha.'.Tl 
is iimi '/ailed lor its lightness, v/arinth, and softnea.s. Peopio generally 
wear it v/ithout altering its natural colour ; his Majesly has had it dyed. 
It is curious that it wiU not take a red dye. Secondly, in the Safld Alc/ias,^ 
also called TafMars, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuft's may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. 
The first or white itind, w.as formerly dyed in three ways; his Jlajesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as 
Zardozl," Kaiabatun, Kashldif, Qaln^a^’l, Bar.dhuin, Chliint, Alclta, 
Purutar, to which Ida Majesty pays much aitentioa. FounJily, an 
improveniont was made in the width of allsliufs; his rvla3e3t3>’lia,d the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arradgeJ according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour', price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mid, & set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which thc}' ViTrite on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end ol the pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the. 
Uri!iur.d day (first day) of the month of Farvjardln, provided they bo of a 
good qualhj-, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on 
other day,s ; and if faeces are ecfual in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, ia determined by the character “ of the day ,of their entry ; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stufi higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
■colouiS : im, safidahha, ruby -col cured, golden, orange, bra.ss-colourcd, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-fiower coloured, sandalwood-coloured, 
nlmond-oolouied, pm'ple, 'grape-coloured, mauve like the colour of come 
parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Raiatmanjam 

^ Alcha, or AU^ha, any kind of corded stuff. Tarl^ddr means cordetL 

^ Zardozi, Kaliibalun {S’orbes, kalabattnn), Kashlda, Qalghai, are atuffs v.Tith 
gold and eillc threads j Bdndhnun. are stuiTa dyed difierenUy in dify'ereiit parts of 
the pieoo ; ChJimi is our chi7ilz, which ia derived from Cahlnt. Purzddr are all hinds 
of stuffs the out&ide of which is pluah-lii:©. 

. ® Akbar, like the Parsecs, believed in lucky and unlucky days. The arrangement 
of the stores of clothing must strike the reader as moEt unpractical. Similar arrange* 
menta, equally curious, will ba found lathe following A^ina. Perhaps they mclicut© 
■a progress, as they show that acme order o,t least waa kept, 
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Qower, coloured' like the Kami flower, apple-coloured, hay-coloured, 
pistachio, . . bliojputra coloured, piuk, light blue, coloured like the , 
(julglhili flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, browji red, emerald, .bluish 
like Chiiia-watQ, violet, bright piuk, mangoe coloured, musk-coloured, 
coloured like the 'Faklja. 

],n former tiine.s sliawls v.’cre often brought from Eashmlr. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely tlnown over the 
shoulder. His Maie.',ty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very v/ell. 

Ills Maicsty encoutagCB, in every possible way, the mauufaciuie or 
shawls in Kashmir. In Labor also there are more than a thousand work- 
shops. A kind of shawl, ealled rauyan, is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of sillc and wool mixed. Both axe used for chlras (liu'bans), /otas (loin 
band.?), etc. 

I subjoin the following tabular particular,?. 


A. Gold stuffs. 


Brocaded velvet, from Yasi,^ par piece 

. 15 

to 

150 

M. 

Do. £t(&a Europe, do 

. 10 

to 

70 

IL 

Do. from Gujrat, do 

. 10 

to 

50 

M. 

Do. from KasM'ti, do 

. 10 

to 

40 

M. 

Do. from Eirat, do 

, » * 


* 


Do. from Lahor, do 

. 10 

to 

40 

M. 

Do. from Barsah {1), do. 

3 

to 

70 

M. 

Muiabbaq, do,* ..... 

2 

to 

70 

M. 

Mihik, do. 

.... 3 

to 

70 

M. 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do. . 

•1 

to 

CO 

M. 

Tas ^-Brocade, from do. do, ' 

1 

to 

3.5 

M. 

1 Tho test contains two doubtful words. The nest word blt^jpalra ia tho bark of 
a tree nsed for making tubes. 


® YazA is the principal cily in the south of the Persian provinee of lUitirasQn, 
Kushan lies in Iraq-i ^Ajartn, north of Isfahan. **Tl\e nsaea of Khasan are •wmer 
than the men of Isfahan,” rv'hich latter ton-n is for Persia what Bjceotia isfor Ancient 
drocce, or the Bretagne for IVance, of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or the toww 
d£ ScMlda for Gonnany, or Bihar for India — the home of fools. During tbo time of 
Moguls, the Sayyids of BfLrhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

* Mufabbaq, a kind of cloth, chiefly brought from Khallukh, and Ililak from 

27ausMd in Turkestan. Uluffhat. 

* Pfis means j 7 enprc% brocade ; .0ffr«f6a/is a kind of brocaded silk j 

is ailk with stripes of silver — tho QhUjd!* says that jl/ugayyasli comes from the 
Hind. Jeeaht hair to whicli the aiiver-stripea are ooraparerl, and that it ia an Arabioised 
form of the JJhdi word ns garun/ul a clove, for tho Hind, kornpltul j itrijah S. kind 
of medicino for trlphal, it cohaiata of three fruUa, etc. Mu.'iJiajjnr ia a kind of silk 
writh lohves arid branches woven in ft ; 2>cba is coloured aillc ,• AViSrd. moir^o antique ? 
^<tzz is Por ia/£ila (v(di Frcytng III, p. 35.1), we also find td/w/a. 
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BaraH-haf, ftom Gujrat 

2 to SO iC 

Muqayijasli, do. ...... 

1 to 20 

ShiTwutu Brocade, do. ..... 

6 to 17 M. 

Mmhajjar, from Europe, far yajJ 

, 1 to 4 M. 

Beba silk, do. do 

, 1 to 4 M. 

Do., from Yazd, do 

1 to It M. 

KhAra. do. 

, 5 JS. to 2 M. 

Satin, from Chinese Tartary .... 


Nawar, from do. ..... . 

* 

.©(122 silk , 


Taffih (a Eitufi from Mecca) .... 

from 15 to 20 E. 

from Gnjrai, ..... 

. 1 to 20 M. 

........ 

1 to 14 M. 

Chlra (for turhans) 

. ^ to 8 Af. 

Dupaitd, do 

9 to &R. 

Fotris (loin bands) . ' 

. -1 to 12 M. 

Counteipanas ^ . 

. , 1 to 20 M. 

^ ♦ Xhe Test doea not give the prices 

~ B. Silks, et-c., flain. 

-T 

Velvet from Europe, per yard .... 

' 1 to 4 M, 

Do. from Kashau, per piece .... 

2 to 7 M. 

Do. from Yazd, do 

2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Mashhad, do. .... . 

, 2 to 4 ill. 

Do. from Hirat, do 

. L} to 3 M. 

Do. ^afi, do 

. 2 to 4 Jf, 

Do. from Ldhor, do 

. 2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Gujrat, per yoref 

. i to 2 J2. 

Qallfa-yi i Purah},^ do, 

1 to 1-^ B. 

Tdja-baf, per piece 

2 to 30 If. 

BardH-haf, do. ...... . 

2 to 30 M, 

Mvtaybaq, do. . , . . 

1 to 30 M. 

Shineam, do. ...... - 

1|' to 10 M. 

M%hk, do. ....... 

i to 7 ilif. 

EamMSb, from Kabul and Persia, do. . 

1 to 5 M. 

Tawar (?), do. ...... . 

. 2 A. to 2 M . 

lOtwl (?), do 

4 to 10 if. 

’ MmJmjjar, from Europe, pcf yard 

. 2 E. to 1 M. 

Do. fromTaad, pel' jicce , . . . , 

. 1 to 2 if. 


• A kind of vel«t, 
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Satin, from Europe, per yard 




, 2 R. to 

1 M 

Satin, from Hrrat, per piece 




. b R. to 

2 M. 

Khdrd, per yard 




. 1 2?, to 

6 R 

Sikrang,' per piece 




1 to 

3 M 

Qutni,^ do. 




. R. to 

2 M. 

Katdn,^ from Europe, pier yard 




i to 

i R. 

Tafta,* do 


» 


i to 

2 R. 

Anhar}, do. 

. - . 



. 4 d. to 

h « 

Ddra^’i, do. 


» 


. 1 R. to 

2 R 

Sitipuri, per piece 




. 6 i?. to 

2 M. 

Qahdhand, do. 




. ti K. to 

2 M. 

Tdl bandpurl, do. 




. 2 R.to M. 

Ldk, per yard 




h to 

4 R. 

Misri, per piece . 




. 1 to 

1 M 

Sdr,psryaid 



• 

■ tV to 

i 

Tasmr,^ per pnee'e 




i to 

2 R 

Flam Kurtaivdr Satin, per yard 



* 

. 1 to 

1 R 

Kapdrnur, formerly called Kapurdhur, do. 


* 

B to 

1 R 

Alcha, do. 

. , 



\ to 

2 R. 

Tafdlla, per piece 

• 


* 

7 to 12 R. 

C. 

Cotton cloths. 




KMsa, per piece 



» 

. 3 E to 16 M. 

Cliaiddr, do. , 



• 

. 2 H, to 

9 M. 

Malmal, do. 





4 R. 

Tansukh, do. , 

, * 



, 4 R. to 

6 214. 

Siri Sdf, do. 




. 2 i?. to 

5 M. 

Gangdjal, do. , 




. 4 2?. to 

5 M. 

Bhiraun, do. . 




. 4 R.to 

4 M. 

Sahan, do. ... 




. 1 to 

3 M. 

Jkona, do. ... 

» • 



. 1 .R. to 

1 M. 

Aldn, do 

• • 



. 2|- E. to 

1 M. 

AsdwaU, do. . 

• * 


• 

. 1 to 

5 M. 

Bdfla-, do. .... 

» ♦ 


« 

. I| R, to 

5 M. 

Mahmudi, do. . 

• • 


• 

• 1 to 

3 M. 


* Changing silk. 

* A stuff made of silk and wool. 

* Generally translated by Itnen. All dictionaries agree that it ia exceedingly* 
thin, so much so that it tears when the moon shines on it ; it is Mualtn,. 

■* Properly, woven ; hence ta^eta. 

^ ^ Nowadays chiefly made in Berhampore and Patna ; vulgo, teesa. 
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PancUoliya, fir ftece ' . 


1 to 3 M. 

Jhola, do 


. 1 to 21 bl. 

Salii, per piece ...... 


. 3 R. to 2 M. 

Do) iva, per piece ..... 


. 6 ti. to 2 

Bahadur Shahi, do. ..... 


. 6 R. to 2 it;. 

Garha SiUi, do. ..... 


. IV to 2 31. 

SJiela, from the Dakhiii) do. < . 


}. to 2 31. 

Mihrkul, do, ..... . 


. .3 R. to 2 31. 

ilindil, do. ..... . 


1 to 2 31. 

iSarband, do. , 


] to 2 M. 

Dupatta, do. ..... . 


. 1 R. to 1 31. 

Jialdncha, do 


. 1 R. to 1 31. 

Fota, do. . . ‘ 


. k to 6 R. 

Goshpcch, do. . - 


1 to 2 R. 

Chlimt. per yard ..... 


. 2 d. to 1 R. 

Gazina, per piece ... 


i to U R. 

S-ildhaU. per yard 


. 2 to -t d. 

D, Woollen stuffs. 



Scarlet Broadcloth, from Turkey, Europe,^ and Portugal, 

per yard ...... 


. 2^ R. to 4 31. 

Do., from Nagor and Labor, per piece 


. 2 to 1 31. 

Suf-i murabbae, do 


. 4 to 15 31. 

iSuf4 . . .,® do. . . . . 


. 3 E. to 31. 

Parmnarm, do. . . . . ■ . . ' 


. 2 R. to 20 31. 

Chira-yi-Parmnarm, do. .... 


. 2 R. to 25 31. 

pola, do ■ . 


to 3 31. 

Jamaiedr-i Parmnarm, do. 


, V to 4 31. 

GosJtpech, do. . 


. R. to 11 31. 

Sarpech, do. ..... . 


•i to 4 31. 

Aqhfi, do. ...... 


. 7 R. to 2i 31. 


1 The Brticlog imported from Europe wore chiefly broadcloth ; musical iijstru* 
inents, aa trumpets ; pictures ; curiosities (pjde Badaoni II, p. 290, 3. 2 from beloir ; 
p. 338, 1. 7) and, since IGOO, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abu 
’l-Eflfl several are no longer known, as native weavers cannot compete with the 
EngHahLongcloth and the cheap European Muslins, Alpacas, ChinlEes. andMchairs, 
whioli are nowadays in common uso with the natives all over tho East. Ai the time 
•of tho Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, ior the poorer classes, 
blanketn, was much more general than now. Even tho light caps generally worn by 
Muhammadans in this country, called in Hind, iopf, and in Pereian taNiflfa {vide 
Bnhar-i ^Ajam) are mostly imiJortod from England. I am not aware that the Boldjern 
of the armies of the Moguls wore uniformly dressed, though it appears that tho 
commenderB of the conlingents at ioaet looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 

« The MS$. have an unintelligible word. 
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Parmgarm, per piece .... 

. 3 N. to 2J M. 

Katas, do. 

. 2.’ B. to 10 M. 

Phuk, do. 

. 2.1 to I.') B. 

Durman, do. ..... 

. 2 B. to 4 M. 

Patu, do. ..... 

1 to 10 B. 

Reivkdr, do. . 

. 2 B. to 1 M. 

Misri, do. 

5 to 50 It. 

Burd-i Yamani. do 

5 to 35 fl. 

Manji (1) natmd, do. 

. 2 B. to 1 M. 

Kanpak (?) namad, do. . . . 

. 2 B. to 1 ilf. 

Tahjal namad, from Kabul and Persia 

* 

Do., country wade, do. . . . 

. . . 11 to 5 B. 

Lo% do 

. . . 11 d. to 4 B. 

Blankets, do 

o 

o 

Kashmirian Caps, do. ... 

. , . 2 d. to 1 B. 


• The price H not given in the test. 


Ann 33 . ' ■ ■ ' ■'* ; 

ON THE NATUEE OF COLOUBS. 

White and blade ate believed to be the origin of all colours. Thej 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure 
black, will yield yellow ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red, Wliite mixed with, a large quantity of black, will give a bluish 
green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white body, and a dry 
body black ; and heat renders that which is fresh black, and white that 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in, its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both qabil, i.e. capable 
of being acted upon, and mugtam, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 

Ann. 34 . 

THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call /orw leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
us to what we call a notion, m idea. Thus, on seeing the form of a letter, 
we recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a pidure. But though it is true 



fbat vdiiitiK, ejpjri.iUj those of Earojfe, succoed in dis'.ving ji^urei; 
e::T,Tf„-. of fl'’ corc3p*^ion3 Triiicli tin’ srtif.t liaa of rjiy of the H'.c2it£,i 
f5‘'c.U ’d f e irracli 'o, that people m'iy miotcke picLure for a reality : yet 
pk iiif-’a are aiU'ijiiuk'dor uO the .TritMii le'tef, inp/m" A as 'die laslei may 
enihody the i.-kJotn of Ly y.io a. and hecorje c, mcatii to inrclloctual 
pinyie”. 

I Jiii! fir't say rometLins about the art of TTiiiaeo a= i* ;; the more 
imnortaiit of tliet’k.-o jr.s. Hi? kiaieTly nar’ nuidi afiiniiou to I'Oth, and 
is aa oxccUerk j of ioila and thouyat. .lad ii 'l"t‘ k in the eye.; of the 
friends of traa Loauty, a Ic'^ter is the so’.irce from v.hicli the iiy'.t co-’ilined 
withii it Laains forth ; end, in the opiaion of the f.ir-.uyhtiel, it is the 
w(,dd.-raf.ecting cup - in tho abstrecc. The letter, a magietJ is 

spintusl jicometry eman-itirg fioni tha pea of iav’enrion ; a lieav-(.r.iy 
v.’rlt from tho har.d wf fate ; it contrins r'ue seerct v/or 1 , and is tlio torque 
<t[ til.; hand, 'ths spoken ’"or-l goes to the hear' 3 oJ o’i,yi a’ g,ia p^c.j “nt 
to hear it ; the, letter yves trirdo'jJi to thoss tha*. fuo ti’er ami far. If it 
was not for the h-tter, ti'C spoix-a word woul.l soon dk, and no keipirko 
w'oukl be hi’u iir- of those that ara gone by. Supe1f1ei.1l obst.', crj ic" in 
tiia ieUer a .sor ly liyjjc ; but !hc doensigLied a i-inip of vriodom. The 
wtitti.ii lee'.ir looks black, notwithstanding tne tiiouiand ray.i within it ; 
or, it is a light with a mole on it that w wla ofi the eri! oye.“ A lot! or 's ihe 
{)o' frail painter of wir-clom ; a rough sketoli fiom tiio re.slm of ideas ; a 
clan: nighn uelieiiug in dtj; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the 
wand for the treasures of inrught ; speaking, though dumb ; statiouaTy, 
and yet travelling ; fecretclicd on the ghcot, and yet scaring upwards. 

When a ray of Hod’s knowledge falls on uian’s soul, it is cariied by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the iafermediato station between 
that which is conscious of individu.al eiculence {nivjarrad) and that which 
israateriaUjriiJ'fdi). The re.sulf' is a concrete thingmi;:ed with theabaolute, 
or an ab.3olut3 thing niLccd with that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man’s tongue, and enters, with the assktance of the 
eonveying air, into the windows of tho ears of othens. It then drops the 


' I^Lilql {itom ref erring to slatodi of mind natural to u'j. as benevolence, 

■wrath, etc. Tht3.ir*, Aiu VFazl s^ys, a painter may Biicceed in representing ; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

^ The fabulous cup of K.id^ Jamsbed, tvhich leTealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

* Human beauty is iniperfecl unless accompanier] by a mole. For the mole on 
ih§ cheek of iih sweetheart. Hails would make a present of Samarqnnd and Bul^ar3. 
Otlu? poets rejoice to see at least one hUck spot on the beautiful face of the beloved 
who. without auch an amulet, would bo aubjeot to tiio influence of the evil eye. 

* The apolten ■w’ord. the idea express^ by a sound. 
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biii-den of its concrete con!ponenfc,and returns, as a single ray, to its old 
j)laco, the realm of thought. I5at the h€aveiil_y tcavelier occasionally 
givco his course a diilcrent direction by means of nan’s fingers, and having’ 
along the continent of the pea and cros-^'nl ilio ocean of the ink, 
aligl (c on the pleasant expanse of the page, and lat iiuis through the eye 
of the reader to its wonted hihitation. 

As the letter is a repiresentation of an artiinlato .sound, I tliiuk ih 
necc'S.iiy to give some information regarding the latter. 

Tlio sound of .a letter is a mode of cxi.slencc depending on the nature of 
the air. By r/ara’’ we menn the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qala^, the SGp?,ratioii of the saina. In both cases the intonnediate- 
air, like a wave, is , sot in motion ; and thus thesiate in produced which we 
call sound. Some philosophers take Bound to be th.e secondary elTect, and 
define it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect. i,c. they define sound to he the very qara’>, or the qala''', of any hard 
Eubalaaoe.'!. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumptances ; 
it inay be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttiu-a/, ao whon the throat is a/Tected 
by a cold. Ag.aia, from the naturn of the organ rvith which man utters a 
Bound, and the laannor in vdiich the particles of the air arc divided, another 
modifying ciroumatance may arise, as vdion two pianos, two deep, two 
naa."!!, or two gnttuxal sounds separate from each other. Some.'aa Abu 
•lAJi Bina, call this modifying element {^(iriz) the sour'd of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (ijw'^rw?) ; 
but the far-.sighted define an articulate sound as the union of the modifying' 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate Bounds in Hindi, so a, nd so many i in 
Greek, and eighteen in Pcr.iian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when wo count the joined . 
letters, and if we take the Hammli as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an ahj and a Zdwi (1) separately as the end of the single letters in 
the Axabio alphabet is merely to gjvo an example of a suUn latter, -which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter ; and the reason rvhy tho 
letter lam is preferred ^ as an example ia because the letter lam is the 


* Abu ’I-Fj. 7-1 hag forgotten to put in tho number. Ho counts eighteen letters, or- 
rather signa. in Persian^ because and haro tho same fundamental /ifin- 

2 Or rather, the alif wag preferred to the tcav> or ya^ bocauie these two letters 
may be either shkhi or muiixhaTTik. But the cuabom baa become eetahUshed to call 
the ob/, when inirfcabarrit, hamzah% and to call the alif, when edkhj, 'meraZy alif, 
^iAlulultmai, ol Hdnsah, in bis excellent Persian Grammar, entitled JRisdla-yi qAhduU 
wd$i, which ia read all 0Y6t India, says that the Jdm<-aUf has the meaning of not. 
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Biiddie letter of tlie word altf, and the letter alif the niiddle letter of the 
word ISrn. 

The vowel-&i gns did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted vrith a diflorsnt kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a ; a red dot in front of the 
letter eigTiihed a tr ; and a red dot below a letter an i. It was Khalil ibn-i 
Ahmad, 1 the famous inventor of the Metrical A,rt of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forma of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
tasi e ; hence it is that nearly every people has a separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, S}-riac, Greek, Hebrew', Coptic, Maqqalt, K-ufi, Kashmiri, 
Abys.sinian, Kaykanl, Aiahia, Per.sian.Himj'aiitic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rakdm, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Mebrew cbaracteis is traced in some poems to Adam-i Hafthaaari ; 
but some mention Idris® as the inventor. Others, however, say that Idris 
pei'fcctecl the 3fa<;qaU character. According to several statements, the 
KAfic oLararter was derived by the Kbalifah eAII from the 3Ia<;qall, 

The dili'erenco in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strobes ; thus the Kufio oliaracter 
consists of ons-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the 
Maiijrt/i has no curved lines at all; hence the inscriptions ivhich are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

Ill writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iran 'and Turan, India and Turkey, there axe eight ceiigraphical 


i.e., “ do not road this compound lani-alif, but pass over it, when you eay the 
Alpbabofc : look upon it as a moro example of a lotuor.’* 

The term hatn'^ah, ns used here in native schools, ia careEidly dietingnished from the 
terms SJiakl-i Hamzah and Markiz-i JImnzali. Shahl-i Hamzah ia tha BimiU sign 
conaioting' of a semicircle, one extremity of which.stands upon a straight line filightly. 
I slanting. 2Iarkiz-i llamzaJi io either of the letters alif, wdw, or ya, but chiefly the 
latter, when accoiniianicd by the SkakUi Uamzak. ^amsah is a general term for 
either of the three letters alif, waw, ya, when accompanied by the Sluikl-i Hanzah. 
In Kuropean grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is badly treated, because all 
explain the word Hamzah ag the name of a siyn^ 

Another peculiarity of European grammare ia this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the waw is placed after the 7ie ; here in the Eaat, the he is invariably 
put before the ya. 

1 He is said to have been bom A.H. 100» and died at Basrah, A,H, 1'76 or 190, 
He wrote covoral works on the science which ho bad eetabliehed, aa also several 
bookn_on the rhyme, lesicographioal compilations, etc, 

® Adam is called Haft^hazan, because the number of inhabitants on earth at 
hia death, had reached the number seven thousand.. A better explanation is given 
by BadaonI {II, p. 337, 1, 10), who puts the creation of Adam seven thousand yeara 
before hifl time. Fide the of the Third Book. 

^ Jdris, or'Enoch. 



systems ^ cttrient, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
■were derived in A.H. 310 by Ibn-i Muqlak from the Sla'^qal'i and the 
Kufio characters, viz., the TauqV^, Mulwqqaq, NasM, Rayluin, 

Eiqff’. Some add the Qhvltav, and say that this sceeiilh cluir.actei bad 
likewise been invented by him. The Naslcb character is asoiihed fay many 
to Yaqzit., a slave of the Ifhallfah Miista'^sam Bilirdi." Tlie Suly and the 
N 0,3 lA consist each of onc-tliird ’ curvedliues, and t wo-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the fiuE) is whilst the latter (the mtslih) is JJnifi. The 
TaiiqV' and Tiiqa'' consist of three-fourths curved lines and one-fourth 
straight linea ; the former hjall, the latter is hhajl. The MuJiaqqaq and 
Eaijh&i contain thrse-fourths straight linea ; the lorjiier, as in rhe pre- 
ceding, is jail, and. the EayMn in Mfl Jl. 

Among famou.s copyists I inwat mentjon ^Ali ihu-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ibn-i Biiiwuh;^ he wrote well the si.t characters. 
Y aqut brought them to jioyfectioa. Six of Y5.qut'o pupils are noticeable ; 
1. Shaykh Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh-zada-yi 
Suhrwardi; 2. Arghiin of Kabul ; 3. lUav/lana Yusuf Stfsh of Mafih,Iiad ; 
4. Mawhsaa Mubarik Shah, styled Zamn-qakvn {the golden pen ; 5. 
llaydar, edited Oandalinama (i.e., the writer of the jail ) ; C. Mir Yahya. 

^ It 13 rcmarhiiblo that, iu tho v/hola cha3>lor, their iu not the olightcaft allusion 
to tho art of printinr;. Pior do i^bu ’H’’av.rs letters, where nearly tho v^'hclG of this 
A'^Ui ia repeated, coiUalu g reference to 'p\ifiUd hooUu. “ Tho fiett hook printed in 
India was the Doctfha Chrhliana of Oiovanei Qoiisjilvcs*, a lay braiher of tho order' 
of tlio Jesuits, who, uiv aa I iniovv, lir.st cast Tamuiio cbaraotci'S in iJio y:*ar 1577. 
After this appeared, in 157tb a buoU entitled Floa Sanciornin, which V'a') followed O) 
by tho Tarnulic i.>i(:fciouftry of Father Jlntonio dc Pi 02 ii 2 a, piintud in 1679, Ov Amba- 
lacalo, on the coast of Malabar. From that I^criod tho Banish Miaaionaries at 
Tranquebar have printed many works, u. talaJogiio of which may bo found in Alberti 
Fabncii i^alutaris l<u hJaangdli.** Johni,!on''a tfandalimi of Fra P. Da tSfan Barto- 
lo‘t/ieo\‘{ Voi/fifjp, to th(, Bast Indies, p, 3yD. Tho Italian Original has the oaino veara : 
1577. liiTSi 1070. 

Ho waa tho last caliph, and reigned from 1242 to 1238, when ho was put to 
death by Hulugn;, grandson of Clnngi^ Khun. 

'•* lienee, the iioixio or ona-thiril. 

* Jali (i.e. clcur) i*} a'tcnu used by cop 3 'lf,t.s to express that letterfl aro thici:, and 
written with a pen full of ink. (Ihi&s. — Ehaji fhklden) is the opposite. 

^ Ibn Miiqlah, Ibn, Bawiifab, and YCtqfU aro tlic three oldoat caligraphists men- 
tioned in variona histories. The foUawing notes arcoinoliy'eslraelod from JJal^atwar 
liban’s Mir~aiul ^Alam ; — 

Ibn Muqlak, or according to his full name, AT)u q AUMubamniad ibnd ^ Ali ihn-i 
Haaan ibxi-i MucLlab, was the vizior of the lUmlifahn JJiiqtadir billah, AFiabir hiliah, 
and AriirizI billali, ^yllo roic'iiod from A.D. 907 to 940. The last, out off Ibud 
right, hand. Ho died in priaoti, A.H. 33t, or A.D. 938-9. 

IbTi’i I^awwiib, ov Ahu T- Hasan q.AU ibn i Hilal, lived under tho’twenty^fifth 
Kliallfah, Alqfvdir biUall (A.B.' 902 t 1030), the contemporary of Mahmud of (^azui, 
and died A.H. 4K>, ov A.D, 1026, ^ <• 

Tiiqfii, or yiiaykh JamllW M-Din, was born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Mustaq^p-m billah, the tbirty-soventh and last Khaitfah, who iniprisoned him 
some time bn aocounfc of hifl ShTqnh lendeqeies. Ifo survived the general slnughter 
( 1268) of Halagu IQian, and diod, at the a.ge of ono hundred and twenty^ A.H. ^97^ 
or A.D. 1297^ during tho roign of ^(izan Halagu’s great gran*lson. 
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Tiia fnlloi.ving oaligiaphiists are like’ivise r/ell-liaown ; Sufi Nasi'* 'llah, 
Ailio called fc'rtdr-s "'IrdijT; .Viqun; ‘■Abd"’llah; Khiyaja '^Abd'* ’lliiii-i 
Sarrafi , ifajl Miibammsd ; Mayvlaud. “^Abd'' 'lliih-i Aslipaz ; Mawlana 
Pilulii uf Slilrfiz; P-IlkIh’"' ' d-Din-i Tanuri; Shams'* 'd-Diii-i Khatami; “^Abd'’ 
’r-Rihlra-i Kh^liillfO; ‘■Abd" ’J-Ilavy; llawlana Ja'-far' of Tabriz; 
Mawlaaa Shfih of JIash.had, ila-wUna Ma'^ruf - of Baghdad; Mawlaua, 
Shani.'j'* 'd-Uin Biyasnughitr ; Mu'‘'iii“ 'd-Diii of Farah ; Abd“ T-IIaqq of 
Sabzwar ; Maulana tCs'^mat'* 'llah-i Bavvwub ; Kbwijagi Muraia-i 
Marwarld, the inventor of variegated papers end sands for strewing 
on the paper ; Sultan Ibrahim, son of Jlirza Shahfukh ; MawLana 
Muhammad Hakim Hafiz ; Mav/lana Mahmud Siya,,ush ; MawEna 
Jamal'* ’d-DIu Ilusat'n ; Mawlana Fir Muhammad ; Mawlana Fa?.!" 
’i-Haqq of Qazwiii.^ 

k-sevcnth kind of writing is caEed Ta*''Ug, which has been derived from 
the Riga'' and the TaicgY'. It contains very few straight lines, end was 
brought to perfection by lOjwaja Tnj-i Salmarii,'^ wdio also wrote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern oaligraphists I may mention: Mawlana '^Abd'* ’1-Hayy, the 
Private Secretary ** of Sultan Abu Sa'’!d Mirza, who wrote Ta''ivj well ; 
Mawlana Darwish ; * Amir Mans^ ; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
Khwaja Ikhtiyir;'’ Munsbi Jamal" ’d-Din ; Muhammad of Qazwin; 
Mawlana Idris ; Khwaja Muhammad Husayn Munsbi; and Ashraf Khan,® 


‘ He lived in tlie beamning of the fifteenth centurv. at the time of iliraa ShahruHi 
( 1-104-47). 


* A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Savah (died 769). Tho 
name rfi/agpears to have been common in Baghdad since tbo times of the famous 
saint Ma^rui of Karkh (a part of Baghdad). 

^ Tho MahtClbat and the also mention Rfulla Aba Baler, and Sbaylth 

JJahmud. 


• According to the Maktubafc and aoTeral MSS., Sula^mdni. 

® In the original text, p. 114, 1. 6, by mistake, Mawlana ?Abd° 'l-Hayy and the* 
Hunshi of Sultan Abu Sa*;id. 


* RIawUna Darwish Muhammad was & friend of the famous AmfrCAU Sbor, tha 
?srizicf of SnUart Husayn Mirza, Icing of Kijurasan (A.D. 1470 to 1605), and tbe 
patron ol tbo poet Jaml. Mawlana Darwish entered afterwards the- service, of Shah 
Junayd*i Safawf, king of Persia ( A. D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of the Mawliina 
may bo found in the Ma^cUtr-i Rahimi, p. 761. 

* Khwaja Ikhtij'i-r, the contomporary and successful- rival of the preceding 
calij?raphist. He was Private Secretary to Sultan Husayn Mirza, 

® This ifl the title of Muhararo&d A^har, a Sayyid from Mashhad — or nceording 
to the Tabaqat-i Akbari, from •lArabibahi. He served Huinayun as Ktr MunsKr. 
Mir <?Ar?i, and Mtr Moli. He a-ccompanied 'JardI Beg on Kis’flight from Dihli. waa 
impriaoned by. Eaytam, and bad to go to Mecca. Ho rejoined Akbar in-A.H. 968, 
when Bayram bad just fallen in disgrace, received in th e following year tho title of 
di’hraf iChdn, and served under ilun^Jtin l^an in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Akbar's reign, A.lj, 973. In Abu ’l-Kaijl’alist of grandora, in the second book, 
Ashraf Khivn is quoted as a commander of two thouaand. Bad^ocl mentions him 
among fclTe contemporaneous poets. Abu ’l*MuEaffar, Ashraf Iran's son, was, A.D* 
1536, a commander of 6ve hundred. 
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the Private Secretary of ilia Majesty, who improved the la’^liq very 
Qlucli, 

The eighth character which I have to mentiau is the Nasta'^liq ; ifc 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir “^Ali of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the A^asB and the Ta'^liq-, but 
this can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the Nasta'Hlq 
ch.aracter written before Timur’s time. Of Mir All’s pupils, I may 
mention two:^ Mawlana Ja'^far of Tabriz, and Mawlana Azhar ; and of 
other caiigraphists in Ta^liq, Mawlana Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer; Mawlana Bari of Hirat; and Mawlana Sultan. ‘i All® of. 
Mash, had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing of Mawlana 
Azhar, though he did not learn from him personally. Six of his pupils 
are well known : Sultan Muhammad-i Khandan ; ® Sultan Muhammad 
Nut; Mawlana '^Ala*''' 'd-Din* of Hirat; Mawlana Zayn“ ’d-Diu {of 
Nishapilr); Mawlana '^Abdi of Nishapur; Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there arc a great number of other good caiigraphists* 
■who are famousdot their skill in Nasta'^llq- as Mawlana Sultan ‘■Ali, of 
Qayin ; ® Mawlana Sult.an “JAli of Mashhad ; “ Mawlana Hijrani ; ’ and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir *^AlI,® the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlana Zayn“ ’d-Din. He brought his art to perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sultan “JAli of Mash, had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius ; he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlana. He said, “ I also have brought writing to perfection ; 
but yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


^ Tho Mir^dt niftntians a third immediato pupil of Mir <IA1I Mawlanit 
Mukamviad, and relates that he put Mir ^lAU’s name to hia own writings, without 
giving olTenoc to his master. 

* Ho also 'W'as a friend of Amtr ^TAIi Sher.nnd died A.H. 910, during the reign of 
SuUan Husayn Mirza, mentioned in the fourth note. 

® Ho was called lOandsn. as ho was always happu. He was a friend of Amir 
^Ali Sher, and died A.H. 915. 

^ In the MaUubat ^Ald^ 'd-Dtn 3fuhammad nl Hirat. 

^ Ho was the instructor of SuUdn Husayn Mirza's children, and died A.H. 914. 
Qayin is a Persian town, S.E. of I^urasan. near tho frontier of AfghSaistaa. It is* 
spelt Qhayan on our maps. 

^ According to the Maktub&i, Mawlana Sultan ‘lAli jsIay of Mashhad, which is. 
evidently the correct reading. 

’ A poet and friend of Amir *iAU Sher. He died A.H. 921. 

* Mawlana Mir ^ Ali, a Sayyid of Hir&t, died A.H. 924. As a poet he ia oftett 
mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son of Mirl^uaraw of Dihll, and Bayram 
Akbar’s Khanidjanan, as a master of Da]M poetry. Dakkl, or entering, ia the skilfvt 
UBB which a poet makes of versea, or parts of versea, of another poet. 
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In conclusion, I may mention: Shah Mahmud ’ oi Nishapur; Mahmud ■ 
Is-haq ; ShaniE“ ’d-Din of Kirman; Matvlana Jamshed, the riddle- vn:iter; 
Sultan Husayn of lOiujand ; Mawlana ^Ayshi ; Ghiyns" ’d-Din, the gilder ; 
Mawlana “iAbd" s-Samad; Mawlana Malik; Mawlana ‘^Abd'' ’l-Karim ; 
Mawlana ‘>Abd“ ’r-Eal;un of Khwarizm ; Mawlana Shaykh Muhammad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmud-i Zarrinqalam (or gold pen) ; Mawlana Muham- 
mad hlusayn^ of Tabriz ; Mawlana Hasan ‘^All of Mash, had ; Mir Mu'^izz 
■of Kashan ; hlirza Ibrahim of Isfahan ; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the different systems of writing ; hence the large number of skilful 
caligraphists. NasLa^iq has especially received a new impetus. The artist 
■who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, i,'! Muhammad Husayn “ of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zarrinqalam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawlana *iAbd“ T-'^AzIz ; his maddat and daica^ir "* show everywhere a 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
MuUa Mir ‘■All. Of other renowned caligrapliists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Biiqir, the son of the illustrious MuUa Mil’ Ali ; Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash, had ; Mir Husayn-i Kulanki ; Mawlana ^ Abd“ ’1-May ; 
Mawlana Dawri ; ® Mawlana *;Abd“ ’r-Eahlm ; Mir ‘iAhd“ ’Oah ; Nizami of 
Qazwin ; ’-All Chaman of Kashmir ; Nui“ ’Uah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is di’vided into several parts ; some of the hooks 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 

’ According to the Maktubal and the Shah Muhammai of Hiflhapar. 

Both mention another caligrapfaist/i/Jr Say^id Ahmad of HlaBhhad, 

® He wa3 the teacher of the celebrated cttligraphiGt <iJmad, whose biography 
isdll be found in the Vide also the preface of Dr. Sprenger’s Oulistan* 

* Ho died A.H. 1020, six years after Akbar's death. 

* By Maddat (extensions), caligraphists mean letters like kJ ; by dawafir 
>(curvatures), letters like y, 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal intervals ; call the spaces between them 
•a, by c» qf -which a is the highest. Every letter which fills the space h is called a 
shUsha ; ao j, j- The diacritical points are immaterial. Every line above b 
-is called a markaz ; every lino below 6, i.o,, in c, -a dantan, Xhua C consists of a 
sh^ha and a marlcaz ;■ of a ihusha and a daman, Tho knob of a ^ or j, 
is called halla. Thus (..i is a Madda, consisHng of a kcilla, and a ddmam ho also 
bJ'. Theu.i'consists of a Toaribaz and a dd/nan. 

In Grammar the word markaz means the same as aMeJia in caligraphy ; thus 
h, X, consist of a marjeazy and a shaH-i hamza. 

By caligraphists mean any additional ornamental strokes, or reEUlng a 
written lettw with ink (Hind. Hy&hi bham&)t or erasing (Hind. chhUr^), 

“ His name is Sultan Bayizid ; he was born at Hirdt. Dawri ia his poetioal 
name. Vide BadaonJ’s liat of poets (vol. iii of the BibL Indica), Akbar bestowed 
“on him the title of Kuixb'^ the writer of tho empire. His pupB was Ipiwdja 

Muhammad Husayn, an Abad! (uidiB Baddoni, ii, p. 394> where ioT Ibrahimy in the 
Tarij^. read Bar&him). 
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IS bubclivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
wl\ich the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,'- are all 
separately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them d.aily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to tbc end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop. His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the 
number of the pages ; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among book.s of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Maj esty ’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with which 
Hia Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
with more interest. The AlAlaq-i Nasiri, tlie Kimiya-yi Saiadat, the 
Qabusnarna, tlie works of Sharaf of Munayr {vide p. 50), the Gulistan, the 
Hadiqa of Hakim Sana‘i, the Maanawl of Ma'inawi, the Jam-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Shahnama, the collected Masnawis of ShayWi Nizami, the 
works of Khusraw and Mawlana Juini, the Diwans of Ilhaqani, Anwarl, 
and .several works on History, are continually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists are con.stantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books, into other languages. Thus a part of the Ziclii-i Jadid-i 
Mirza'T {vide 3rd book, A‘rn i) wa.s translated under the superintendence 
of Amii Path" Tlah of Shiraz {vide, p, 34), and also the Kishnjoshi, the 
Gangadhar, the Mohesh Mahanand, from Hindi (Sanscrit) into Persian, 
according to the iiilcrpretation of the author of this book. The Maha- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has likewise been 
translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence of Naqib 
Khan,® Mawlana ^Abd" 'I-Qadir of Badaon,® and ShaylA Sultan of 


^ Observe that the Arfvbic books aro placed last, [But p. 104, lino 4. — B.] 

^ Regarding this renowned man, vUh Abu U-Fa^l’a list of Grandeea, 2iid boolt, 
No. 161. 

® I^tullfi <rAb{l« M-Q.vdir, poetically styled QadirX^ wa? born A.H. 5147 [or 94-9] at 
Baclaon, a town near 0ih.lT, He was thus two years older than Akbar, His father, 
•u’hom ho lost in 009, was called Shnykh Miduk Shah, and a pupil of.tho Saint 
Bochu of Sambhal. ’]*Qadir, or flcf/doin', as vfo generally call him, studied 

various ecienoes under tho most renowned and pious men of his ago, most of whom he 
enumerates in tlic beginning of tho third volume of Ms JfuiifaHafe, He oscellcd in 
Music, History, and Astronomy, and was on account of his beautiful voice appointed 
Court Jjiiam for Wednesdays. He had early been introduced to Akbar ^ Jalal 
Khan Qarchl {vide List of Grandees, 2nd book, No. 213). For forty years Badaonf 
lived in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Fay?.! and Abu ’l*Fazl, t]ho Shay|^’« ' 
sons ; but there was no sincere friendship between thorn, as BadSoni looked tipott . 
them as hereticir. At the command of Akbar, he translated the Uafji&j/CLn J 
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Tii«.aesar.‘ The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses r 
His Majesty calls this ancient history Razmnamn, the book of Wars, The 
same le,ir!wcl men tranriatcd also into Persiais the Eamajan, iikewise a 
book of ancient TIinduatan, wliieh contains the life of Efim Chandra, but 
Ls full of interesting points of Philosophy. Ilaj T Ibrahim of Sarhind traiis- 
lated into Persian the jllliarban - which, according to the Hindus, is one of 

ir, pp. 330, from the tSanscrit into P<.-r-:ian, m civini; for turnty-four fcliouinnd 
sh/;s ]Cjit) Ahlirafid and 10,000 Tan":»h'i; .and part., of llio Malir’bharat ; extracts 
from tliG History of Raablu ; and the ’/.Asy/iar, a work on the A copy 

of another of his vrorks, entitled may he found anionp tho Persian 

MSS. of tha An. .See. Bengal. Hi.> historical i^ork, oiititlod JIunfa/:hal‘* 
i.-s much prued aa wiitten by an enemy of Akbar. xvhoso character, in its grandeur 
and ita failings, is much moro prominent than in the- A^darniiiria or tho ^a^jaqdl-i 
A^bart or tbo HafnpH. It ia c^peomlly of value for llio religious views of 

tlie emperor, ant? contains) ioterc-iting biographies of most fniuou") men and poets of 
Akbai’a time. Tho History enrla wHh the beginning of A.H. 1004, or elovon years 
before Akbar's dcatbt and we may conclude that Badaont chrcl toon after that year. 
The book wa'* kept secret, and according to a rtatenient in the it 

was mads public diirhig tbo roign of Jabanplr, who showed hi', displeasure by die* 
believing tho statcmonC of Badaonrs childicn that tlicy themselves had been 
unaware of the existence of the book. Tho Tuzuk-i .L-ihriiiglil unfortunately eaya 
nothing about this, circumstnnrc : but Baddoiu's work was corlninly not known in 
A.H. 10213, the tenth year of Jahiinglr’a reign, in which tlio was 

written, whese author complained of tho want of a history bccidc tho Tabaq^at, and 
the Akbaniilma. 

In point of sti'lo, Badaoniis much inferior to BalihtawaT 
and Mujiammad Kazirn (tho tJj'Ifciw-prr Xdjsia}, but somewhat superior to hia friend 
Mirzi Niz.lm'* 'd*T)In Alimad of Hirlit, author of tho TaiHaqdi, and to^ Abd'^'kllamid of 
Lohor, author of the Ptniishahmima. 

<?Abd« TQadir of Badaon must not be confounded vdtb Mawlanil Qildin, another 
learned man corucniporancous tdtii Akbar. 

^ Vids BadaonI II, p. 278; nnd for Ilfiji Tbnlbfm, ui, p. 139. [ii, p. 27S.— B.] 

® “ Li this year (A. H. 083, or A.l). 1575) a learned Brahmin, Sbaykh Bhawan, 
had come from the Bakhin and turned Muhammadan, when Ilia Majesty gave me tbo 
order to translate tho Athnrba}!. Several of the religious preespta of this book 
resemble the law® of Islam. As in translating I found many difficult passages, 
which Shayyi Bbawan could not interpret cither, I reported the circum&tanco to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shaykh Bayzl, and then Haji fbraluin, to txanalat© it. 
The latter, though willing, did not write anything. Among the- precepts of tlio 
AtharbaUt thero is one which saya that no man will b© saved unless ho read a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times the letter I, and resembles very much our 
Ld illtl 'i'hih. jBesides, I found thata Hindu, under certain conditionn, may eat 
cow fle'ih ; .and another* th&t Hindus bury their dead, but do not burn them. With 
ench passages the Shaykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument; and they 
had in fact led him to embrace Islam. Lot us praiso God for his conversion I ’* 
iJacZtIon?, ii, p. 212. 

The translation of the Mababhurat was not quito a failure. “ For two nights 
His Majesty himself translated somo passages of the MahaUharat, and told Haqib 
lOian to writ© do^m the general meaning in Peraian ; tho third night he associated 
me with Naqib Khan ; and, after three or fouf months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these Meicaa absurditic-s — enough to confound the cightoon worlds — were laid 
before Hia Majesty. But tho emperor took exception: to my translation, and called 
me a Hatdm^huT and a iurnip-eater, as if that was my sharo of the book. Another 

f act was aubaequently finiahed by Naqib ^lan and Mulla Sheri, and another part 
y SnltS-n Hajl of Thanaaar j then Shaykh Fayri was appointed, who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry; then the Ilaji wroto two other parts, adding a verbal 
translation of the pnrte that had been left out. He thus got a hundred j«s together, 
cloacly written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on tho 
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tlio foai divine books, Tlie Lllawati, whicli is one of tlie moat excellent 
works written by Indian matiiematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindu vaii, 
and received a Persian garb from the band of raj elder brother, SbaylA 
'^Abd" ’l-Pajz-i Fayzi.i At the command of His Majesty, Mulcammal 
IChfxn of Gujrat translated into Persian the Tiijalr, a v/oil-knovra-work on 
Astronomy. Tim Ivlemoi,-,? " of Babar, tlic Conqueror of the world, wliicb 
may be called a code of practical vrisdoin, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Ivlirza tAbd“-T- Rahim Khiin, the present Khan 
Khanan (Commander-in-Chiof). The History of Kashmir, nrhich extends 
over the last four thousand years, has Jrcen translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian. “ by Mav,'la.na Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The Mu^jani" 
^l-BuUan, an excellent work on towna and countric-s, has been translated 
from Arabic into Per.sian by several Arabic scholars, as Mulla, Ahmad of 
Thathah,* Qasira Beg, ShaylJi Muiiawwar, and others, The Haribds, a 
hook containing the life of Krishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri {vide the poetical extracts of the .second book). By order 
of His Majesty, tlio author of this volume composed a now version of the 
KalJlah Damnah, a.nd jmblished it under the title of Myar Banish.^ 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is full of rhetorical 
difEoultios ; and though Nasr” ’llah-i Mustawfi and Mawlana H^’sayn-i 
Wa.*iiz baa translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindi story of the love of Nal and Daman, which 
melts the hearts of feeling readers, has been metrically translated by my 


original van not left out ; but lio was soon <aftcr driven from Court, and ia now in 
31ia!;1;ar, Other transJators and intorproters, liowover, continuo nowadays tho 
fight bobivecn Panclua and tlio Kurus.j May God Almighty protect those that ar© 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hoar tlio prayer of pardon 
of every oho who does not hide his disgust, and whoso heart roatg in IbUiu ; for 
* He allows men to return to Him in repentance ! * This Jic!zi}i.72d7na was illuminated, 
Sind repeatedly copied ; the grandees woro ordered tomako copies, and S Abd“ ’1-Fa?l 
wroto an introduction to it of about twojMZ, etc,’* Maddonzj ii, p. 30i?. A copy of 
this.tranalaiion in two volumes, containing eighteen fa?is (^J) ia among the MSS. of 
the As. See. of Bengal, No. 1329. One juz = oixteen pages (/uar(o, or two aheots. 

^ This work baa been printed. Abu ’1-Fa5;;l’a words veil are an allusion to 

Lilawati’s box, 

^ Vida Tuzuk-i JflhangirT, p. 417. TLo Waqi^atd Timur were translated into- 
Persian, during the reign of SImhjahan, by Mir Abu TilUb-i Turbati. Pddshahziamct 
ii, p. 2SS, edit. Bibl. Indica. “ Conqueror of the world," ffeiz siluni, is "Babar’G title,. 
Bogarding tho title.s of tho Mogul Emporora from Babar to Bahadur ShS-h, vide 
Journal As. Soe. Bengal for JSfiS, Part I, p. 39, 

3 ” During this year (A.H. 999, or A.D. 1590-1), I received tho order from Hi^- 
Majesty to re-writo in an easy style, the History of Kashmir, which Mulla Shah 
Muhammad of Shahabad, a very learned man, had translated into Persian, I fmishod' 
this undertaking in two montho, when my work was put into tho Imperial Library, 
to bo read out to His Majesty in ita turn." Baddmii, ii, p. S74. 

^ Regarding the tragic end of this " heretic ", vide Baddom, ii, p. 364. Notices-- 
rfegarding the other two mon will be found in the third volume of Badaoni. 

® F-or fj/i/cir4 VdnisTt. Such abbreviations are common in iiflea. 
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brother SiiayiA I'a}'’?!-! FayyazI, in the masnam metro of the Layi 
Majnun, and is novr everywhere known under the title of Nal Daman.'- 
As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasuie of history, 
he ordered.several well-informed writers to compose a work rontauung the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years, Naqib Khan, and several others, coinmeucecl thhs history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mnlli Ahmad of Thathali, and 
the whole concluded by Jaefar Beg-i A^af Khan, Tlie introduction is 
composed by me. The work has the title of Taril^-i the History of a 

thousand years. 

The Art of Painting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called taswir. His Majesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Daroghas and the clerks ; he then confers rewards 
according to excoUenoe of workmanship, or increa.ses the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained. The iiii.xture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictui'e.s thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most c-xcellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a JSihzadf may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world- wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc., now observed in pictiu'cs, are incomparable ; oven inanimate 


1 Naldaman (for Ualo Daman contains about 4,200 verses, and ^as 

composed, A.IL 1003, in the short space of five months). It was presented to Akbar 
with a fenv ashrajls as nazar, Jt put among the set of books road at Court, anrS 
Naqib I^iun was appointed to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, a iuasnn\>I, 
the liko of which, for the last throo humlrod years, no poet of Hindustan, after Mir- 
Kiiu.'sraw of Dihll, composed,” Baildonif ii, p, 2&C. 

® In A.H. 1000, A.D. lo9l-2, tho boliof appears to havoboen current among the 
Muhammadans that Islam and tho world wero approaching their end. Varioua. 
men arose, pretonding to bo Ivimn Mahdu ^ho is to precede tho reappearance of 
Christ on earth ; and oven Badaom’s belief got doubtful on this point. Alcber'jj 
disciples aaw in the common rumour a happy omen for the propngation of tha 
Oln-% Ildhi. The Tdri^-i Alft was likewise to give prominence to this idea. 

The copy of tho Tdnkh~i Alfi in tho Library of the As, Soc. of Bengal (No. 19) 
contains no 'preface, commonces with the events subaoc^uont to tho death of tho 
Brophet (Sfch June, 032), and entls abruptly with tho reign of ^Umar ibn-i ^Abdu 
"(-Malik (A.H. 90, or A.P. 717-18). The years are reckoned from the death of tho 
Prophet, not from tho Hijtah, For further particulars regarding this book, vide 
Baddoni, ii, p. 317. 

» ” Bihz&d was a famous painter, who lived at tho court of Shah Tsma^ii-i Bafaw! 
of Persia.” ShajiillngJiiit. 
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objects look as if lucy Lad hie. More thac a hundred painters have become 
fanioua mastera of the arc, 'v.'liiisi/ the number of those who approach 
peu'eetion, or of tliosa who are middling, L very large. This is especially 
true of tlia Kindus ; ^ their pictures surpa.s3 our conception of tilings. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world arc found equal to ILanl. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Jillr Sayyicl '■All of Tabriz." ETc learned the art from his lather. 
From the time of liis introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has- 
shone upon him. Ho has made himself famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. IQuyaja ’s-Samad, styled Skwinqalam, or suiect jian. Ho 

comes from Shiraz. Though ho had Icnint the art before he was made a 
grandee ® of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effect of a look ol Ilis Majesty, which caused him to turn from that vrhich 
is form to that which is spirit. From the instruction they leoeived, the 
l^ivyaja’s pupils bacoiuo maatero. 

3. Daswanth, He is the son of a piaUceo-bearer. He devoted his- 
■whole life to the art, and used, from love of hi.s profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on 'n^alla. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on Mm t 
his talent was discovered, and ho himself handed over to the KijwSja, In 
a short time he surpassed all painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has loft many masterpieces. 

4. Basawan. In bach grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
so much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The fallowing painters have hkewiso attalued fame : Ivesu, Lai, 
Miikund, Mushkln, FarrulA the Qalmaq (Calmuck), Madhu,* Jagan, 
Mohosh, Khemkaran, Tara, Sawla, Haribas, Earn. It would take me too 
long to describe the e.xoellcncics of each. My intention ia “ to pluck' a- 
flower from every meadow, ’an ear from every sheaf 

I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likone.sses of them, ivhich are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of iviadom, and an 

> Coiapa.ro n-itli Abu l-I’a-U’s opinion, ElpUinatone'o A'jslon/.o/ /ndia, scteond 
edition, p. 174. 

^ Better known as a poefc under Uid name of Vide the poetical extracts- 

of iho SQCoiid book. Ho iUuminated the Siory of Amir Ma^mzah, oaontioned an 
n9?cfc pago. 

“ He was & Oftdh&rssdi. Vide the list of grandees in the second boak. ^o. 266. 

* Mantioued in the (p. 753) asmthesemcD of ^Abdw 

roianSn, Akbar’s commandor'in-ebiof, 
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antiilote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter 
of the laT,' are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see the 
truth. One day at a piirate party of friends, His Majesty, who had con- 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, vt?maiked ; “ There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to rxre ns 
if a painter had quite peruliar menus of recognizing God ; for a painter in 
sketching anything that ha.5 life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel th.ab he cannot bestow individuality upon hi& 
work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

Tlia number of masterpieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art. Persian boofe, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Stoi-;/ of Hamzah was represented in twelve volumes, and 
■clever painter, 8 made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingizuama, 
the ^fl’farnama,'^ this book, the Eazmnama, the Eamayan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalilak Daoinab, the 'JAyar Danish, etc., were all illustrated. Hia 
Majesty himself sat for hie likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
tlius formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortality promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansabdars, AhadTs, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1,200 to 600 dams. 


ji‘in 35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
-of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department ; 
hence His Maje-sty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into 
its working order. He introduces all sorts of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a plated armour was 
brought before TBs Majesty, and set up as a target ; but no bullet was so 


‘ .1 Hiahiy of iht Boust oj rftnSi-. by Sharaf“ ’d-Dln of Yazd fdied 1446), 
V iit Dloiley ’« Cafafoyat of Biatoficttl ilSS., p. 94. 
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powerful as to make an impression on it. A sufficient number of euch 
armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. His Majesty also 
looks into the prices o£ such as ate sold in the bazars. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords swords), one of 

which is daily sent to Hia Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
till its turn comes again. Forty other swords arc kept in readiness ; they 
are called kotal swords. When the number of ^iisa swords (in conse- 
quence of presents, etc.) has decrca.sed to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the kolal swords. There are also twelve Yakbandi (1),* the turn of 
every one of which recurs after one xveeJe. Of Janidkars and Khapwas, 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week; and each ha.s> 
thirty kotals, from which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, 
eight knives, twenty spears and harchhas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-aix Mashjiad'i bows, Bkadayaii bows, .ind twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. . . In the same manner a rardr is assigned to each. 

Whenever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdr-i ’^Am, or 
Levee, the sous of the Amirs, and other Mansahdars and dhadls, carry tlie 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.c. every four of them carry 
four quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; .and besides, they take 
up lances, spear.s, a.ves, pointed a.’ics, piyazi war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bows, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qatar ® of 
camek and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and 
on travels they use Baotrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qiir, ready for 
any service ; and on the march they follow behind it, with the e.xception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in fuU trappings, camels, 
caniages, naqqdras, flags, the kaivhabas, and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Qur, while eager macebearers superintend the march, 
assisted by the Mlrbakbshis. In hunting e-xpeditions several swift runners 
are in attendance, and a few others are in charge of harnesses. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 


’ I doubt the corroctussa of the translation. The word yakbandi is not in tbo 
dictionariea. 

* The tert has an unintelligible sentence. 

‘ Five oaraels are eallod qilfir, in Hind, qaiar. A string of some length is tied to 
the tail of the front camel and is drawn through the nose holes of the oeiit behind 
1 1, and so on. You ng camels are put on the backs of their moth era. 
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1. Swords (slightly bent) . 

2. Khddd (straight swords) 

3. Gupll ^ucd (a sword in a walking stick) 

4. Jamdhar (a broad dagger) 

G. Kkanjar ..... 

0. KKajjwa ..... 

7 . JcDti khCik ..... 

8. Bak . ..... 

9. JJianhim ..... 

10, Katdra ..... 

11. Nars ink moth .... 

13. Kamdn (bows) .... 

13. Takhsh kamdn .... 

14, Ndwak ..... 

13. Arrows, per hundle 

16. Quivers 

17. Dadd 

18. Tirbarddr (arrow drawers) > . 

19. Paikdnhash (do.) .... 

20. Neza (a lanoe) .... 

21. Barchha ..... 

33. Sd.h 

23. Sainthl 

21. Selara 

25. Gwz (a war club) 

26. SJiashpar (do.) .... 

27. Kesian (1) “ 

28. Tabar (a war axe) 

29. Piyazi (a club) .... 

30. ZSffhndl (a pointed axe) 

31. Chakar-hasola .... 

32. Tahar zdghiol .... 

33. Tarangdla ..... 

34. Kard (a knife) .... 

38, GupR Mrd 

,36. Qamchi hard . . ‘ . 

37. Chdqu (a clasp knife) . 


i 

R. 

to 15 Muhurs, 

1 

to 

10 R. 

2 

to 

20 R. 

j, 

4 

R. 

to21M. • 


to 

bR," 

. 1 . 

R. 

to li M. 

1 

R. 

to U ill. 


R. 

to IM. 

1 

R. 

to 1 M, 

1 . 

s 

R. 

to 1 M. 

1 

a 

R. 

to 3 M, 

i 

R. 

to 3 M. 

1 

to 

4 R. 


R. 

to 1 M. 

I 

to 

30 If. 

i 

i 

R. 

to 2 11/. 


to 

5 R. 

J. 

to 

2hd. 

1 

to 

3 n. 


1| R. to C M. 
I R. to 2 M. 

I to l.l R. 

Ito 1 R. 

10 d. to I R. 
i to 5 R. 
i ZJ, to 3 M. 
i to 3 11. 

I R. to 2 M. 

I to 5 JJ. 

I JJ. to 1 M. 
ItoGR. 

1 to 4 R. 

1 to 2 iJ, 

2 d. to 1 Ji/. 

3 R. to U M. 

1 to 3 J R. 

2 d. io J R. 


' If this spoiling b© corrocfc, ifc ia the sam© aa tho next (No. 10) { hut it may b© 
ftr-i parddr, an arrow with a feather at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow, 

* This name ia doubtful. The MSS, give nil sorts of spejlmgs, F»dfimyfco:ct edition# 
p. I21f ]. 1 . The dlctionarios give no inmrmatiom 
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^S. Kamnn-i gurohn (bullet bow) 



, 2 d. to 1 R. 

39 Kamtha .... 

, 


, 5 d, to 3 R. 

iO. Tiijak-i ilahdn (a tube ; fffim. Blaserolit) 

. 10 d. to 1- R, 

‘1 1 . PiifJillihdr “ , 



. 2 £J. to 2 R. 

42. ShastSmez .... 



. 2 d. to 1 R. 

43. (rinlikushd . , . , 



1 d. to ^ R. 

44. l^idi'-i miilii 



, 1 to 5 i?. 

45. Oohham (a .sling) . 



. 1 J i. to 1 j?. 

4-C. Gajhfig .... 



1 to 5 

47. (a shield) 



1 to 50 E. 

43. Dhdl ..... 



. IE. to 4 M. 

49. Khera .... 



1 R. to 4 M. 

50, Pahri . ... . 



. 1 R. to 1 71/. 

51. Uddna .... 



, 1 to 5 7?. 

52. DubuUjJia . . . , 



. iE. to 3| M. 

53, KhOghi .... 



. 1 to 4 /i;. 

51, Zirih kuldh .... 



. 1 to 5 77. 

,55. Ghughuwa .... 



. I i?. to 2 M. 

56, Jaibah ^ , 



. 20 E. to 30 M. 

57. Zirih 



. R. to 100 

58. Bagiar .... 



. 4 i?. t.0 12 jbr, 

59, Joshan .... 



4 fi. to 9 M. 

60, Char d^iim .... 



. 2 /?. to 7 M. 

61. KotlCi ..... 



. 5 i?. to 8 M. 

62. $adiqi. .... 

* 


, 3 i?. to 8 A/. 

63. Angirkha .... 



. H to 5 M. 

64. Bhanju .... 



. 3 i?. to 2 M. 

•■65. Chihrahzirih-i dkam . . ■ 



. U R. to 1 M. 

66. Salhqabd . . , ' , 



. 5 if. to 8 M. 

67. Chihilqad .... 



. 5 to 25 if. 

63 Dasiwam . . . ' , 



. 1 J R. to 2 M. 

69. Rak ® 

* 


. 1 if. to 10 M. 


J 

2 Vidi Jourtiat As. Saoieti/ Bengal, (or 18C8, p. 61. 

® A w'eaponreaamblingthe/oiiowing. The word or more correctly 

mpxns a thing bij which t^u can hook anything. In Vuilera* Persian Dicty,, p. 
rend biz for panir (!). 

* Thi‘5 word IS used in a general sense* aaarmflttr. ft is either 7tfr^*isAi.of b oomiption 
of tho Arab, jubbah. The forra jaibd is occasionaUy met with ; but jo^ctA, aa givoo by 
Vullers. i. p. 508a. is wrong* and against the metre of hiaquotabion. 

* According fcp some MSS* 
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70. Ka/Jl'nobha^ . 

71. Uoza-ji ttiari: . 

73 A’c;7w 

73, Arii7i (llie quilt) -j knjcm 

74, Qadqa 

75, , 

"S. Makniwks • 

77. Ban (rocicts) 


J tolOJ?. 

loIO/l. 

50 to 300 R. 

•1 if. to 7 M, 

1 -R. to 2 1 M, 
1 if. to 1 ilf. 

1 ]?. to 1 ili. 
2} to I R. 


A''hi 36. 
ON GUNS, 


Guns Me wonderful locks for protecting tLe august edifice of the 
state ; and beatting keys for the door of conquest, H'iih the esception 
of Tarkey, th«e is perhaps no country whioli in its guns has more means 
of scouring the goTc-rnment than this, Tlero ars nowsdays fguus made 
of such a size t,hat the ball weiglis 12 inaiui; several tlephant-i and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. Ilis Jlajeaty Looha ujou the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher ohjectc 
cf a Idrg, and therefore devotes to it much of hi? time. Djoglwri and 
clever clci'hs cie appointed to keep the irhole in proper woriauq order. 

Ills raj-'o../ lui". made several invention:, vlJch Lavo ptlonished the 
vhule woild. Ife made a gun which, on maidies, c:.n eerily be taken to 
piese.i, and piopeily put together agein when KquiicJ. By another 
invention, 3ii.- JJeje^ty joins ssventaca gums ia cuch a inanaer as to be 
able to CiO iiom simullaaeoucly vrith one match. Agoiii, he made another 
bind of gim, which cau easily ho carried by ix cingle ebpliaut ; such guns 
have the name Gajr.ah. Gtms which a.siugljj man may carry are called 
NmtKils. .... 

The imperial guns are carefully distubuted over the whole kingdom, 
and each Suba has that kind which is fit lor it. I'or the riege of iorti esses 
and for luval lagagrqieuts.^Sis llajcsty lias.ccp.irota gun=, made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marohi;?. It is impossible to 
count every gun ; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially GuJpSls and Narmh. 

Amirs and Aliadis are on slafJ employ in tliis branch. The pay of the 
foot, varirs from 100 to 400 d. 


’ TEic Ogurerepccaefttsaloc® spe-a-C} but ths etymoloijy, as also its positjoa ia tbelist 
^i-weapunSf shovts fcfiat it mast bijft pa,rfe of the armaar, a. neck-pkee. 

^ k roctid ehieid'liko plate of irba attached to the 7i.ecfc of the horse and haBgmg dowa 
■90 ae to protec t the chest of the aaimaL 
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A^m 37. 

ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 

These are in particular fav'our •with His Majest 3 ', ■who slain 
ia their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are i 
strong that they do not burst, though let off v. hen. filled 
Fortncily they could noc fill thorn, to more Iha-i a r^uarter. I 
made them with the hammer and the anvil j flattening pi 
and joining the flattened edges of bo'h sides. :iome left then 
sight, on one edge oiien ; but numerous acsicienls were the r£ 
ally in the former kind. JJLi.s Majesty has invented an exceller 
construction. Thej' flatten iron, and trvdat ir round obliquely 
roll, so th.rt the folds get longer at everj’' twici. ; they then jo 
not edge to edge, buo so as to allovv them to lie one over th 
heat them gradually'’ in the Arc. They also take cylindrical pi 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four' of 
make one gun ; or, in the ca.se of smaller ones, two. Guns s.ro 
ol ;i ruugtn. oc t-rro yards ; those of a .sni'dler kind are one ar 
^^arJ-s long, jnd go by the norac of DarnibiiiJc. The gimstook 
enfly mutla. From the practical hnowicdgo of His Majesij 
noi7 ..nrde in buch a manner that tiicy can be fired off, witho 
liy a slight movement of the cock. Bullets are also made so ai 
a sr.-oid. Through the a&ai&tance of the inventive genius of 1 
theiQ ai'a now many m.astsrs co be fomid among gunmakers, 
Kabir and nuEajTi. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

When a b.arrel is completed lengthways, before the transve 
piece is -fijred to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its ir 
length, both being espreseed in numerals. A barrel thus far 
called Daul. In, this imperfect .state they arc sent to Ilis Mi 
delivered, in proper order, at the harem, to ■which place thi 
Ireonght for . . At the eamo time, the weight of the ball ie 
the order ia given for the transverse section of the matchlock 
gims the weight of a ball does not e-xceed tivenlj'-five tanl 
smaller ones fifteen. But balls of the former rvciglit no oi 
Majesty ^ tvouM dareto fire. When the barrels are polished, the 


^ Tlieteictliananunintplli^bl^'W^ord ; th.evarianie^lectione^a.Toma.r^G^ oi 
tox.t edition, l^ote (13). The Banaras jVIS. lifts The word appears tc 

terra, 

* Alvliaj* waa remarli.'hblc for bodily strength, Vid& Tiit?uk i Jahojiglrl^ j 




sent to the hareffli and preserved in proper order. They arc aftorvards 
talcen out., and closed, by the order of His Majesty, with a tnuisvcrso 
bottom-piece. Having been put. to an old stockj they are filled to oiic- 
tbiid of the ban-el with powder, and fired off. If no taruieish ^ tahe^ place, 
aud the trial iu satisfactory, they take the barrels again to His Majesty, 
who gives the order to finish the mouthpiece of the bar-cl. Aflcr tliis the 
gun IS again placed on the stock, and subjected to a, trial. If the ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by inenna of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Maje,sty, handed over 
to a filer. He adorna the oui.ide of the barrel in variou.; ways, according 
to orders, when it ia taken to the harem. The wood and the shape of the 
stork are then determined on. Several things are marked on every 
m3,tclilt>ek, viz., the v/eight of the raw and the mamifactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the iron is triken from ; 
the workman ; the place where the gnn ia made ; the d.al e : its number. 
iSometimea withoiil reference to a proper order, one, of the uiifiniBlied 
bairels is selected and completed at His Majecty’a command. H io dicu 
entered ia another pLaco ; the tranavorro bottom-piect is fl ,ed ; and Ihs 
Older is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pctga- .'J etc. As soon as 
all these tkiugs have been conij'k'ied, a now trial is ouhrcd ; and wlien 
it SLiooceda, they nond in the gun, and deliver ic & (bird tine at tiio harom. 
In this stale the gnn is called S'lfa (pLtinh Five bulh-tc are cant along 
with it, 'His Majesty, after trying it in rhe manner aboro described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. Tlio order lor tho colour o' the barrel and 
the stock is nov/ given; one of the nine kinds of colour is sdooted for 
the stock. Guns also differ in the quality of iidaiJ gold and enamel ; the 
colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed is called 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with live bullets ; 
Hi.s Majesty makes four trials, and ret urns it with the kf.t baU, When ten 
of such guns are ready, His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the band 
and the butt end with gold. They are then again sent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
the slaves. 


' Tardtmh means a trickling : tlw particular meaiiLoo which it here has, is not clew 
and not given in the Dictionaries. 

* Pargaz, or Purgaz, may mean the groove into wliich the jainrod is put, or the 
ra-mrod Uscif. The word iii not in tbo diets., and appoata to b© unknown at the present 
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I'll 08. 

THE HLVNNEE 01*’ CLEAMKG CUES. 

’Formerly a strong man liad to Tvorlr r long time I'dlli iron in^ rniments 
in oiclar to oloan matclilocfc. Hin Majesty, fiorn his prastioal knov, lodge, 
has in-eiitsd a wheel, by the motion ol which ncteen barrels may be 
cloaneJ in a very short tima. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
ivill boit show whrit sort of a nnehine it is. 


A^in 39. 

THE EAms OF TBS GUNS. 

The Imperial aicsaal contains watv-ijad'mcl, jAircltascd, and presented, 
gnaa. Bach of thorn is either lonj, or ihart ; and these are again subdivided 
into sSd<i (plain), rangln (coloured), and hifllar (hammered) guns. Ilis 
hlajcsty hn selected out of Bcvoral thourand guns, one hundred and five 
as TMea, i.e. for his opccial use. First, ttvelve in honour of the twelve 
months ; each of tliom i.s brought bad: in its turn after eleven months. 
Bccoii'lbj. thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Tl irilit, thirty-two for the solar da 3 ’s ; one for every 
day. Ffji'ttldy, thirty-one hoUtls. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. 
'Whenever some of the former guns have been given av/ay, Icotals are 
brought, to Dupply theii' places. The order of precedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month ; the week; days; Icolah; plain; coloured; koftkar, 
not handed over to the slaves ; IcoftMr, handed over to the slaves ; long- 
■ones, selected from peaMash presents, or from such as were bought ; 
damdmlio, ct lected from peslikasli, or from bought ones ; such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five kkSsa- 
guns arc divided into seven parts ; every fifteen form a kishk, or guard, 
and are always kepi ready by the slaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is alao followed on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Vv^dnesdays. On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four from the second ; 
four from the third ; five from the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
the first ; five from the second ; f oim from the third ; five from the fourth. 
So also for Baturdaj’c. In order to suppfiy the places of such guns 
as have been given away, five other classes have bean determined on ; 
half kotala, fourteen ; quart-cr kotals, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 
one-sixteenth kotals, two ; one-tbirtysecond, kotals, one. ’When ioial 
gnoB are given away, they bring half koiah ; similaily, the place of a gun, 
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^ii€H given away, is taken by the next ; and the place of the last is 
■Supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

0ns Inindted and one gun.s are continually kept in the harem. Their 
Older is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the iveeks, the days, the Xotals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the koftkar not in charge of the slaves, tlie ktifdir in their charge, the 
selected long ones, tlie selected Vamamka, the chosen ones of the selected 
ones. On tlie second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order, h'or ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Miijesl 3 ’ practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning ; and Tvhen each gun has been used four times it is 
sent sway and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are pl.uced la.st, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the writers to wnite down the game 
killed by Hi.s Majesty with the particulars of the guns u.sed. Thus it vvas 
found that with the gun which has the name of Sangrdm one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been kiUed. This gun i.s the first of His 
Majesty’s private gtins, and is used during the Farwardin month of the 
present era. 


A‘m 40. 

ON THE PAT OF THE IdATCHLOCK BEAEEP.S. 

The pay of a Mlrdaha^ is of four grades, 300 dims, 2S0 d., 2V0 d., 
260 d. The pay of the others is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
•dividedinto three classes, Firstgrade, 25011., 240 d., 2.30d. Socond gfad^, 
220 d., 210 d., 200 d. Third grade, 190 d., 180 d., 170 d. Fourth grade, 
160 d,, 130 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., LIG d. 


A’'m 41. 

THE LMPEPvIAl ELEPHANT STABLES. 

This wonderful animal is in bulk and strength like a mountain ; and in 
courage and ferocity like a lion. It adds materially to the pomp of a king 

* A placed over icn- The ranlc of the Mirdaha appeywa to have been the only 
rank in the IRIoguI armies. The lowest c&ritmismn&d rank waa that of l 
Dafibdifhit which word, though of the Rame ttynwln^j^cnl mnning, differ in usage, and 
-eignifies a man m comniand of ten. The rank of a Dahii^M was i he lowest Mamahddr rank 
the aecojid book). is alao oaed in the sense of a senani ivlta hoh ajla 
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and to the success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Experjciiced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, when guided by a few bold 
men armed Avith matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In veheineiioe on one side, and subraissiveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is lilre an Arab, wliiJst in point of obedience and 
atlcntivencsis to even the .slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In reativenes-s when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity ; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to puniali them. Prom a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
harm, nor will he throw dust over his body when be is mounted, though he 
often docs so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting-season 
■was fighting with anotlier. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up tlic small one with his 
trunk, set Ifiiii aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaia loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the coinage to approach him ; and some bold and experienced 
mau will have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 
a rope round his foot. Female-elephants, when mom’iiing the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even, 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with 
music ; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exhibit his skill in various 
Ways. He will shoot oil an arrow from a bow, discharge a matchlock, and 
win learn to piclc up things that have been dropped and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this 
they hide in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the ■U’'Omb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such 'water has no ofiensive 
emell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak * to one hundred rupees ; 

' During tiie reigns of Akbar’s saccessor, tlio prioo of a well- trained war elephant rose 
mnch liigher. Vide Tuzut-i JahangM, p. 198. At the time ol StiabjahKn, the first nrhite 
elephant was brought from Pegu, PSdishahnSma, i, p. 207. 
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elepiiaats woirtli five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common. 

There are four hinds of elephants. 1. Bhadiar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they caU in Hindi Gaj manikd Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Mani. It is black. Las yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
belly, a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Mirg. It Las a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixtui'e of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of difierent names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, raj love of 
sensual en 303 maent, and iam irascibility, which, shall be further explained 
below,® elephants arc divided into three classes. Fiist, such in which sat 
predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
to a very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. They 
Are savage -looldng, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tarn. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen ® lunar months. 
For three months the jluida germirwKa intermix in the womb of the 
female ; when agitated the mass looks like quicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month the jluida settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to x^erfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the 
veins, hones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the genitalia become distinguishable, and in. the fifteenth, the 

^ Tliia oxcvcacencc is also called Oa^moti, or dephanta' pearl. Forbea has also QorjmaniK 
and the DaliUi Sat%, ^aj watt (?), 

^ In K\\o fourth bof>k of tliis work, 

* The time is diHerontly given. Xho omporor JahangTr says in his Momoira (p. 130) 

** During this month a fomaJo elephant in my sUblos gave birth before my own eyes, 
1 had often exproflsod the wish to have th© time of gestation of the female elephanb 
correctly determined. It is now certain that a femalo bii th tnhoa place after Bixleon, nnd 
a male birth after nineteen, months [the emperor means evidently solar months] ; and the 
process is different from what it is with man, the fostua being born with the feet foremost. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers the young one with earth and dust, and 
oontinu&lly caroseoa it, whilst the young one sinks down every moment trying to reach the 
teats of the motlier.” Yid& Lt, Johnstone's remarks on the same subject* in the Pro- 
cttdiiifjs of ihe. Aeiatui Soeidy of Bengal for Hay, 1808, 
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process of quickeniug oomrrrences. If the female, during gestation, gets 
stronger, the foatus is sure to be a male ; bat if she gets weak it is the 
sign ®f a female. During the sixteenth, month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and the life of the fetus bocomea quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there ia every chance ‘ of a premature birth on 
account of the efforts made by the fetus to move, tUl, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

According to others the sperm gets solid in the first month; the 
eyea, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance ; in the fourth month, 
the foatua grows and gets strong ; in the fifth, it commencen to quicken ; 
in the siirth, it gats sense, which appears more marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth. It will be a male young one if the greater part of the sperm came 
from the male ; and it wiU be a female young one if the reverse is the case. 
If the .sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. Tie male fetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

, Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
wliioh gestation oommenoes. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep cars and tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the male ; and must bo forced to 
copulate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noisa, wiU come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, people did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of Ilia Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
cla.s3 of elephants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes, 
two. For five yeais the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother ; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In this Btatet> 
they are called baL When ten years old they are named put ; when 
twenty years old, biMa ; when thirty years old, /coKa. In fact the 
animal changes appearance every year, and then gels a new name. When 
sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The ehill then looks like two 

• Ths words ot tke tost ara ambiguous. Tkcy may also moan : In the aswntoeatb 
month tho oflott of the foifcus to move oansoa tho feiaalo to sink down. 
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halves of e ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans.^ TOiite eyes 
niixeJ with yellow, Wack, and red, arc looked upon as a sign of eseceUence. 
The forehead must be fiat without swellings or wrinkles. The tnuilc is 
the nc '0 of ths animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. 'VVilh it, it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; simiJaiiy, it suck i uj) water 
with it, and then rhiOivs it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sijdieea of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and 
two are the 1 uslra outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, 
shining, very strong, Vv’hite, or sometimes reddish and straight, the end 
slightly bent upwards. Some eleptanta have four tusks. ith a view 
to usefulness as also to omament, they cut off tlie top of the tuskfi, v.’hich 
grow again. With sonie elephants they have to cut the tinsks annually ; 
with others after two or three years ; but they do not like to cut them 
■when an elephant is ten and eighty years old. An elephant is perfect when 
it is eight d<ist high, nine dost long, and ten dast round the belly, and along 
the back Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namuiy, the fore 
feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the penis, the t-nil. V,Tiito .‘■pots 
■on the ioiehead aie consideied lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
as ,1 .sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they puU down liouses, throw devrn alone walls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
hetw’eca the ears and the temples, which has a most oflen.‘‘ive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mb:ed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes ill those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
■discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the dischai^e stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets. the name of Tajtl or Sarhan, When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is called SingSiUMl ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places, Tal-jor. W’^hen in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, aa men or horses ; 
hut some elephants to any animfil. So at least according to Hindu hooka. 

‘ Qhdla s/afcjTi, lllliis word, thongji tommon, is not in our dirtionarifs. It is a flal! 
piece of 'irfStBr work, froiu ono to two feet square. Thrso sides of Uio square are slightly 
Mot upwards. Thojr put grain on it, nnd seizing the ioslruaiont with both hands, they 
■liiiow up the grain, till tie hnalis, atones, and ol! other refuse eoUoet near the side ■wbiolx 
M not bent upwards, whan fee r^ros is iianovod with tho hand. We ns« suxea for Hucb 
pnrpojcs. 
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The BJiaddar ruts in Libra and Scorpio ; the Mard in spring ; the 
Mirg in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle nialres some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His hlajesty’s elephant GajmiiMa ; he gets brisk as soon 
as hs hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes liist appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age oi twenty-five. IJometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that got in heat. . They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a fem.alc, or roll about in mud, 
and daub thortjselvcs all over with dirt. When in heat they wo very 
irritable, and ya'wn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating, and dishbe the foot-chain ; they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elophrnt, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty- 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as hasil, gaj, 
fil, Mlhi, etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it will much 
improve, co that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows : 1. Alruwaia, in the East ; 
2. Fundariha, south-east ; 3. Biiman, eouth ; d. Kiiinada, south--west ; 
5. Anjan, west ; 6. Ptihpadanla, north'-west ; 1. SarWiabhmia, north ; 
8. Supratlia, north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship). They also tliink that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. -Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and -white hairs are related to the first j elephants -with a 
large head and long hau-s, of a fierce and hold temper, and eyelids apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . good-ioolring, black, and liigh in 
the back, are the offspring of the third ifAall, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with- red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, -noth one tusk longer than the other, 
with a white breast and beDy, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 

‘ The MSS. huve an unintelligible word. Perhapa J^u^hfanj, graceful, is the oorreot 
MafliHg. 
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fifth ; if fearful, with prominent veins, v?ith a short hump and ears and . 
a long trunk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long 
trunk, from the seventh ; and if of a combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eight dasscs : 

1 . Elepha iit.s whose akin is not wrinlcled, who ate never aiek, who are grand 
looldng, do not run au-ay from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer 
clean food at pr 02 )er times, are said to be Dew mizaj (of a divine temper). 

2. Such as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do so, are Gandkarba 
minaj (angelic). 3. If irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they are Brahaman mkaj (of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattn, or warrior. 5. Those which are of a lov,' stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteM towards other eleiAants, are 
Sudra mizdj, G. Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
^of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, havethetenqjer ofa 
serpent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to ho hot, have 
the temper of a PishdcJia (spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
do men harm, and are fond of running about at night, have the qualities 
of a Rdchlm^ (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also niany treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their 
causes and proper remedies. 

Elephants are found in the Subah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Narwar,^ as far as Barar ; in the Suba of Ilahabad (AUa- 
.habad), in the confines of Pannah, (Bhath) Ghora, and Ratanpfir, 
Nandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Suba of Malwa, in Handiyah, 
Uchhod, Clianderi, Santwas, Bljagath, Raisin, Hoshangabad, Garha, 
Haryagarh ; in the Suba of Bihar, in the neighbourhood of Rahtas 


• ^ Narwar, -where Abu was sub’jequcntly murdered at the instigaiiou of Prince 

Salim (Jahangir), Long.77®6S^ Lat, 25'’30' ; (?Aord^Aai, near Dinagepore, Long. SO'’ 17^, 
Lat. 25“ 12' ; Eatanpur (Abu evidently means the one south-east of Sargaclih)* 

Long. Lat. 22“ 14'; Saigarfih, Long. S3“ 8% Lat. 23“ 8'; Busiar, Long. 8V 68', 
L&L 19® 13'. The tou'ns from Handiya to Haryagadh lie p.11 between Long* 75° and 79“r 
And Lat. 21® and 24® (Gwalidr). For UMad the third booh has UnchJwd 

The Fort of Raht^, the scene of Sher Shah’s exploit, lies Long. 84®, Lat. 24® 38'. 

, 'The name Paliah (^) is doubtful, each MS. having a dincrent reading. 

Wild elephants' have nowadays disappeared m nearly all the places mentiemed hy 
^ Ahu 'l-Fa?!, , . - ^ ^ . 4 , .... 
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and Jliarkliand ; and in the Suba of Bengal, in Orisa, and Satgaw, 
Tie elephants fioni Pannali are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi sahi. They vary in number ; 
Eometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
very cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and 
break down a whole forest, near their sleeping place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances. 
On the journay one runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; a young 
female is generally BoleeteJ foi this purpose, \inien they go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their hades, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. When some of 
them get caught, the female elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they hide themselves in an ambush, go at night to tie place where the 
young one is, set it at liberty, and trample the hunterstodcath. Sometimes 
its mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have 
heard the following story from His Majesty ; “ Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we saw that some wild elephants had filled the pit with brolren logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one.” Again, ” Once a female 
elephant played us a trick. She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and 
went onwards ; but when at night we returned, we saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There was once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Ayaz. For 
some reason ithad got offended with the driver, and was for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to puli' off with it the man’s turban, 
seized him by the hair, and fore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have always shown a great predilection for this animal, and done 
everything in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-kqepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means o! 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal, 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence king'j of former times neve 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and v.’ere thus disappointed it 
their best intentions. But His Majeoty, though ovenvhelmed udth othe: 
important matters, has been able, through God’s assistance and hj: 
narnerous elephant?, to check those low but haughty men ; he teacliei 
thesn to de-ure suLmission, and bestows upon them, by wise laws, th< 
ble=i-ir!g3 of peace. 

His Majesty divided the Imperial elephants into sections, which bt 
put in charge of honest Daro^as. Certain elephants were also declarec 
}Mfa, i.e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


A^Tr 1 - 2 . 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon experience 
1. Mast (full blood) ; 2. S/terg'ir (tiger-seizing) ; 3. Sada (plain) 

4. Manjhola (middlemost); 5, KarJia ; C. Phandiiriciya-', 7. Mokal 
The foot class comprises young elephants, po.ssessed of the peculiar hea’ 
which renders the nniinal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given signs of perfection and e.xhibi' 
an uninterrupted alacrity'. The third class comjirchends useful elephants 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. The fourth class contain; 
elephants of a somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class an 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class an 
Bmaller than those of the fifth. The last class contains all young ones stil 
unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large siied, middle 
young ones ; the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of foot 
has been fixed for each class. 


A'ni 43. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elephants was never attended to 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. Bui 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil>* commenced to care for tin 


* Hie «inie phrase as oit p. 13, line 12. It refers to the year ISSO.wben BsjtSbi fel 
in difigrace, and Akhar dsaumed ths reins of the goreromeat. 




happiness of liis subjects, this matter was properly inquired into, and n-ise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. Large ones get 
daily 2 mans 24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 a. ; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2, Slierifirs. Large, ones, 2 m. 9 s. ; middle-.sized ones, 2 m. 4 s. ; small 
ones. 1 ?ji. 39 r. 3. Sacks. Large ones, 1 tn. 34 s.; middle-sized ones, 
I rii. 29 fl. ; small ones, 1 m. 24 s. 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 »j. 20 s. ; small ones, 1 »i. 18 s. Karhas. Large 
one.s, 1 »i. 14 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 w. 9 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 4 s. 
6. Phandurhyas. Large ones, 1 m. ; middle-sized ones, 36 s. ; small 
ones, 32 s. 7. Makals. Large ones, 26 s. ; middle-sized ones, .24 s. ; 
third class, 22 .s. ; fourth class, ‘20 s. ; fifth claas, 18 s. ; eixth class, 16 s. ; 
seventh class, 14 s.; eighth class, 12 s. ; ninth class, 10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been di’.dded into four classes, viz., largo ones, 
middle-sized one.s, small ones, mokak. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four ; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Largeonss. Big, 1 ni. 22 s . ; middling, 1 ni. 18 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 14^. 

2. Middh-shed ones. Big, 1 ?«. 10 ; middling, 1 m. 6 j.; small, 1 2 «. 

3. Small ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s . ; small, 27 s , ; still smaller, 
22 r. 4. Mohds. First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 J.; third, 18 s.; fourth, 
16 s., fifth, 14 s.; sixth, 12 s. ; seventh, 10 s . ; eighth, 8 s . ; ninth, 6 s. 


A^m 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE’ ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half ‘ servants for each, 
viz., a MaJmvat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. Ho must bo acquainted with its good and bad properties, and 
thus contribute to its usefulness. He gets 200 dams per month ; but it 
the elephant be Ickutakar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220 d. Secondly, a Bhdi, who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
animal ; but be often performs the duties of the Makdwat. His monthly 
pay is 110 d. Thirdly, the Meths, of whom there are three and one-half, 
or only three in case of small elephants. A meik fetches fodder, and assists 
m caparisoning the elephant. Meths of all classes get on the march four 
dams daily, and at other times three and a half. 

2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, viz., a Mahawed, at ISO d. 4 
a Bhoi, at 103 d. ; and three Meths as before. 


* i.e., either eleven servants for two elephants, or the Jaat waa a bey. 
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3. For every Sada, there are four and a half servants, viz., a Mahdivat, 
at 160 d., a Bhoi at 90 d. , and two and a half Mdhs. 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahdiml, at 
140 (1. ; a Bhoi, at 80 d ; and two Melhs. 

5. For every Karha, there are three and a half servants , viz., a 
Mahdwal at 120 d. , a Bhoi, at 70 d. ; and one and a half Meth. 

0. For every Phandurkiya, there are two servants ; viz., a Mahdwal, 
at 100 d ; and a Meth. 

7. Fur every Mokal, there are likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahdiml, 
at 50 d. ; and a Meth. 

Female Elephants. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 d. '■ a Bhoi, at 60 d. ; two Melhs. 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a Mahawal, at 80 d. ; a Bhoi, at 50 d, , and one 
and a half Melhs. 3. Small ones have two ; viz., a Mahdwal, at GO d. ; 
and a Meth. 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz., a Mahdwal, at GOd., 
-and a MMh. 

The Fau'jddr. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a halqa ; the super- 
intendent is called Famjddr. His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
.stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. When a Fawjddr is 
raised to the dignity of a I'^adl (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fawjdars, as 
Blslls (commanders of twenty) and Dahbashis (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the DahbdsKis up to 
the Hazdns (commanders of one thousand). The pay of oflloers above the 
Sadi is different. Some Fawjdars have been raised to the dignity of 
grandees of the coiut. A Sadi marks two horses. A Bisti of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per mensem : second grade, 25 R. ; third grade, 20^7J. A 
Dahbashl of the first grade has twenty R . ; second grade, 16 R. ; third 
grade, 12 R. Blslls and Dahhdshls mark one horse, and belong to the 
AhaMs. Such Fawjdars as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
ito themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdwal and of one Bhoi of 
that elephant, which they select for their own use ; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a MahSieat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Majesty, who has much experience in this matter. He 
'therefore put several halqas in charge of every grandee, and required him 
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to look after them. Tie fodder also is aow supplied by the governmciit. 
A truafciTOrthy olork has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of tie 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of Plis Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below (A‘m 78). 

A^'in 45 , 

THE HAENESS .OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Dharm is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of si.xty oval linlcs, each weighing three sew ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this is injurioua for the chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to disooutinuo the usage. 

2. The Andu is a chain, with whioh both forefoot are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant. His Majesty ordered it to ho discontinnecl. 

3. The Befi is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to waUf, hut prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh heri resembles the Andu, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The jlfoifonyar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other %nd to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obe}'. The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the animal to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This nseful invention, whioh has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is lilcewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The GJiarTM is a piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassujes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves aa a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful noise, 
When elephants fight with each other, or are otherwise unruly, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
animals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; hut people had 
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much trouble, as ifc seldom had the desired effect. Hia Majesty itfvented' 
the present method, which vras haded by all. 

8. Andkiyarl, i.e., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Uji/an, i.e,, light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with two ends to the KilSwa 
{i-iJe next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. Tins has bpen the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild. His Majesty had three-heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangoment. 

9. The Kiidi’-a * consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, 'without, however, 
being interwoven, among thenisolves, the whole being about eight fingers 
broad . .4. ri d g i.s drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant is ; the elephant driver rests his feet in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fi.v small 
pointed iron-spikes to the halaica, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from thro'wing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dulth'i is a rope, five yards long, as thick an a staff. This 
they tic over the ialSaa to srlrengthen it. 

11. The A'lnuTr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the haldvia, and prick the elephant’s ears with it in 
order to make the animal 'wild or to urge it on. 

rd. The jDot is a thick rojic passing from the tail to the throat. When 
properly tied it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, -when the 
elephant makes an awlrward movement. They, also attach many other 
trappings to it. 

13. The Oadeh is a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the dwUhi. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The Gtidauil is a chain of brass. They attach it near the taO, 

which it prevents from getting injured by the dnlth^. It is also 
ornamental. . * 

15. The Piehwa is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of tbe elephant. It is a support for the Bkol, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The Chawasl consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 


’ This should bo Kalown. Al>6 ’1-Fazl spoils tho -B-orii wrong ; mile my text edition, 
■p. 13B, I. Is. It looks agif Abu 'l-FaKlhad miatsjren this I’srajfui word for a Bind! term ; 
Oise, why shoidii he have any spelling at all. In ViiUerH’ Peraiau Biotionwy, ii, p. 863t'. 
xeadttafj for andda<8?i«iJorIw9aja8ttd8liDii(!) tatySn, 
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broadcloth, which is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pitkachh is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s 
.sides. Attached to them, a bell Langs below the belly. It ia of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kaliiiM, tlie latter being added by His Majesty. 

19. Quias (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayija consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fi ngers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Tayyd 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the kaldwa, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which ia passed over the head and 
tied to the kaldiva ; and below, crossways, there are four iron spijees 
ending in a curve, and adorned with knobs. The Quids are attached here. 
At their lower end there arc three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, . 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first* 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Quids and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but the latter lies over the forehead. AH this in 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten otlier animals. 

21. The Pdkhar is like an armour, aud i,? made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces, for the head and the trunk, 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pdkhar. 
It looks grand. It is made of three fold.s of canvas, put together and sewn,, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

2.3. The Megh dambar is an awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and quids hang down. 

25. The Oaieli consists of four hnks joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pdy ranjan consists of several bells similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdga.^ It 
is Used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

' i.e.. an elftphant-rein. Hia Majesty had reason to change the name Ankus, " which, 
sounds oflensit'o to a Persian oar.” Jiashidi. Hence the PersiatiB pronounce it anauth. 
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28. The Gad ts.a spear which has two prongs instead of an iron point. 
The Blibi makes use of it, when the elephant is refractory, 

29. The Bangrl is a eolleotioii of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
ore put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well aa to ornament them. 

80. The Jagawat resembles the Ga4 (No. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
Bhoi uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jkanda, or flag, is hung round with Qiittis, like a iogJid It is 
Used to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings oi 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Sliergir and Soda, seven pieces of cotton cloth, are 
annually allowed, each at a price of dams. Also, four coarse wooUen. 
pieces, called in Hindi kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight os hides, each at 8 d. 
For ManjJiola and Karha elephants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Phandurhiyas and Mokals, and 
female elephants, three of the fiirst ; two of the second ; four of the thirds 
The saddlecloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For everyi 
5na» of grain, the lialqa-ddr is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, etc., afe 
2 d. per ser • and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per rnan. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kaldwa of the elephant on which the 
Fau'jddr rides, at 8 d, per ser ; but for other elephants, the men have tof 
make one of leather, etc., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve datns is annually subtracted from the servants ; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


; 46. 

; THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MAJESTY’S USE {KHlSA). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
Sis Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get of 
sugar, 4 s. of ghi, and half a man, of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, etc. ; 
. and some have one and a haK man ^ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 
Canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the MakSmL 

Each dephant requires three hhots in the rutting season, and two, when 
. cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 d., and are fixed by His 

^ is thesainCi nS tOq. Vide 19, p* 62. 

* liquids are sold in India by tbe weight. 
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Majesty himself. For each elephant there sire four Meifis. In the Halqas^ 
female e]epbaji_ts are but rarely tald oR to accompany big male ones ; but 
for cacls. IMsa elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and ono-half mdhi ; 
second class do , two ; third class do., one and one-half ; for the other 
classes as in the llalqas. 

As each Halqa is in charge of one of the grandee.?, so is every IMsn 
elephant put in chaige of one of them. Likewise, for every ten Uui’sa 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who iscallcd Dahd'idar. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees jier wien^em. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Naqlb (watcher) and has to submit a daily report, when, elephants cat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
tiling unusual happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
Aliadi. His Majesty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near hi m, 
la the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who iuspeet them and 
send ill a leport. 


47. 

' THE MANNER OF RIDING WSi-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts oti 
every kind of elephant, from the first to the last class, making them, 
notwithstanding llioir almost supernatural strength, obedient to hin 
command. His Maj’esty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced 
people. ‘ 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, which serve aa a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
so caparisoned is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the bJujls. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, wa., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, 100 R . ; the 
DahS.l, 31 R. ; the Nmfib, 15 R . ; the Mwhrif (writer), 7| jR. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at times when they display a particular real 
or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Bach elephant has hia match appointed for fighting , some are always 

’’ J&bangir, in Sub Memoirs, gives several onunples oi Atbiu's daring m tba respect ; 
outsTuzulc, p. 16. 
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ready ab tlie palace, and engage -when the order is given. When a fight is 
over. i£ the combatants were elephants, the 6/joT,? receive 250 dams 
as a present ; bat if other elephants, the bhols get 200 d. 

The Dahl'iddr of Umsa elephants receives one dam for every rupee 
paid as we "PS to the Wiols and ; the ATu^/in/is entitled to ] d.,and 
the Naq'b to J d. In the ca^e of ?fa!qa- elephants, the Radliidl, the 
Dahbuslu, and the Bhfi, are entitled lo Id. lor every rupee; and the 
Musknf and the Naqtb receive the allowance given for kJidsa elephants. 


A^ht 48. 

ON FINES. 

‘ In order to prevent laziness and to cn-sure attentiven.e,ss, His Majesty, 
as for .all other departincuts, has fixed a list of finea. On the.dea.th, of a 
male or a female elephant the Bhols are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of tlie liarnesi is lost, the Bhols Mid Meths are fined two- 
tliirds ot the value of the article ; but in the case of a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhols have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was 
a khdsa elephant, the Bhols lose three months’ pay and are further 
‘ suspended for one year. ' ■ ■ ■ , 

Two experienced men, are monthly dispatched to inquire into the 
fatness or leanness of the hhasa elephants. If elephants are found by then! 
out of flesh to the e.xtont of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Pagoshl Regulation (vide A*'In 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhols ate likewise liable to lose a month’s wages, In the case of 
halqa elephants, Ahadls are told off to examine them, and submit a 
report to His Majesty. If an. elephant dies, the Mahdwat and the Bhdi 
are fined three montlis’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, 

I and the injury roaches as far as the /;aK— this is a place at the root of the 
\ tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hoUow 
and become useless — a. fine amounting to one*eighth of the price of the 
! elephant is exacted, the dSrogha paying two-thirds, and the FawjdSr one- 
I third. Should the injury not teach as far as the kail, the fine is only one-* 

J -half of the former, buf the proportions are the same. But, at present, 

I fine of one per cent has become usual ; in the case of Hasa elephants', 
j 'however, such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct,, ^ 
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A^in 49 . 

THE raPERIAL HORSE STABLES. 

I His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he believes them to be of 
grTsat importance in the three branches of the goveninient, and for 
expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding- 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to comd good horses from 4Iraq-i ^Arab and “^Iraq-i 
‘JAjam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshan, Shirwan, Qirghiz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves alter droves arrive from T uran and 
!ran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
■ the ^Iraqi breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; 
but those of Cachh e.xcel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are- 
bred resembling ‘■Iraqis, especially between the Indus and the Bahat 
(Jhelum) : they go by the name of Sanicjl ; ^ so also in the district of 
Patl Haybatpur,^ Bajwaral, Tihara, in the Subaof Agra, Mewat, and ia 
the Siiba of Ajmir, whore the horses have the name of fachwariya. 
In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong horse is bred, which are called gut ; and in the confine of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bahar], another bind of horses occurs, which rank between 
the gut and Turkish horses, and are called tmglian, they are strong and 
powerful, 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and -wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the 
times, and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 

f * Several good MSS read Batu;iu 

\,j. " Haibatpur, Lat. 29’^ 5J', Long, 76'’2' ; Tihara, Ltit. 30'^ 67', Long. 75'^' 2 Ij'. J 
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t First, he has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
i Without delay, find convenient quarters, and be sccriie fioni the hardships 
of the seasons. By tliis arrangement, the animals will not suffer ^ from 
I that hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well-intentioned merchants 
into those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness 
and humanity may keep their horses where they please, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the 
office of an AmTn-i Kaniansam, who from his superior knowledge and 
e.xperience keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience and ties the 
mischievous tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has 
jappointed a clever writer, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have 
been mustered, and wlio sees that the orders of His 'Majesty do not fall 
into abeyance. Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted 
^ with the prices of horses to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, 
in the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodne-sa, 
generally gives half as much again above the price fixed by them, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money.^ 


A^'m 50. 

THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 

There are two classes of horses: 1. JQid^a ; 2. Those that are not 
l^sa. The Masa horses are the following — .six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes ; the 
stables of Turldsh courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Jmpei iai 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty, 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the six stables. 

The second class horses are of three kinds, viz., si-aspi, hlsi-aspl, dah- 
aspi, i.e., belonging to the stables of thirty, tw'eniy, and ten. A horse 


^ Akbar abhorred cruelty towards domestic nnimals. Towards the end of his life, as 
shall be mentioned below, he even gave up hunting and afiinlal fights. 

® Abu ’i-Farl mentions this very often in tho A^ln. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury ; but they might be sent from there to another local IreaBury, 
unless they bribed the collector, or made over their cheques, for a wn^td&faliGn^ to Maha* 
jans (bankers). It was the samem Persia. ‘‘Tho clerks, whose habit it U to annoy people, 
gave him (VVazir Mir/.a Salih, brother of the gieab Persian historian Sikmdar B€.g) in 
payment of hia cUinis a lot of transfer receipts, and left him. in tho hands of the collecfeore 
{muhcLssil), who, like the clerks, always pretend to be m a hurry ; and although Mirza 
Kahim, a relation of hia, tried to conlp to an understanding with them, in order to help 
Mlrztl Salih out of h»s wretched plight, they ruined him, in a short time, to sugh an extent 
that they had to provide in Ueu a daily subsistence allo’iFanDe. He died oi a broken 
heart.’* jTdAtr jVosrd6adi’s Tazfera. 
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whose value comes up to ten muhurE, is kept in a hahmuhrl stable ; thuso 
worth, fiom eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Bist-muhrl stable, and so on, 

Grandees and other Mmsahdars, and Senior Aljaiis are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except the horse -which the Yataqddr (guard) of every stable is 
allowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain and grass at his own 
expense. 

51, 

THE EODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES, ~ 

A kMsa horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder per diem, when 
the eer weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is iised at thirty 
dams a kMsa horse gets seven and a half sets. .In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain. The daily allowance iucludea two sers 
of flour and one and a-half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse geta 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of glii. Two dams are daily allowed for 
hay ; but hay is not given, when fresh grass is available. About three 
6ig?m of land w'ilJ yield sufficient fodder for a horse. When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses, they stop the ghi ; and when the season 
of fresh grass comes, they give no grain for the first throe days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two sers of molasses per diem. In other 
^ Iraqi and Turhi stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain. During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain boiled, an allowaace 
of one dam being gi\’en for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When glti and fresh grass are given, each horse, 
pro-vided its price be above thirty-one mubum, gets also one ser of sugar ; 
whilst such as are worth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less.value get no sugar at all. Before green grass is 
given, horses of avaluefromt-weuty-onetoup-waxdsof onehundiedmuhuts, 
get one man and ten sers of ghi ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty sers ; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither brown 
sugar, nor green oats . Salt is given at the daily rate one-fiftieth of a duCT, 
though it is mostly given in a lump. Iraqi and Turhi horses whioh belong 
to the court arc daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are 
in the country only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a %M of 
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Itesh oats, the piice of wliich, at coart, is 240 i., and in tlio country 200 d. 
At the time of fresh oats, each horse <;ets two mans of mola'jses, the same 
quantity being subtracted from the ailoivanco of grain, 

Experienced officers, attached to tlie Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every staUion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a ^sa 
horse. The gut horses get five and a half sen of grain, the usual quantity 
of a.lfc, and grass at the rate of one and a lialf d. per. diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of when in the country ; but they do not get glii, 

molasses, or green oats. Qisraqs [i.e., female horses] get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain, the usual allowance of salt, and one i. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which 
only three fourths of a dam are allowed. Stud mare.s get two and tbreo- 
fourths sm of grain, but the allowance for gra.5s, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain per diem', after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


I’-in 52. 

ON HARNESS, ETC. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
iewels, and trappings, used for the Mk^sa horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

Eor the whole outfit of a £i|a.?a horse, the allowance is 277-| d. psr 
annum ; viz., an ariaJs, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d. ; a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane), 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d . — these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old ariak, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlposh ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d . ; halters for the 
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niMta flieadstall) aad the hind feet,® 40 d . ; a ‘pusht-tang (girth), 8 6?. ; 
a rrtagas-ran (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3d.; a nvMta and qaijza 
(the bit), 14 d. ; a curry-comb, 11 d. ; a grain bag, 0 d. ; a basket, ia 
which the horse gets its grain, 1“* d. These articles are given annmilij, and 
fifteen dams, ten jelals, .subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses who.se value is not less 
than twenty-one muhuis, is 196} d. per annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same. Twenty-five and a half dams are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 155} d. ; viz., for the arla/c, 39} d. ; the ydlposh, 27} d. ; 
a coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, G d. ; the mi^ta and qayza, 10 d. 
and the niMta ropes and feet-ropcs, 32 d . ; the magas-rdn, 2 d. ; a towel, 
1,} d. ; a ouny-comb, 1.} d, ; a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 4} d. Twenty 
dams are subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ton muhurs, and qisraqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 117} d. ; ® viz., an artak, 37 d. ; a ydlposh, 24} d. ; a jul, 24 d, ; a 
nuMdcs band and a pay-band , Sd. ; a mskhla and qaijza, 8d. ; a pusht- 
tang, 0 d. ; a magas-rdn and a towel, each 1} d. ; a curry-comb, 1} d. ; 
a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 41 d. The amount subtracted is the same as 
before. 

1. The Kardh is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a Icardh is at the rate of one hundred and forty dams 
per man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The 
Missln Sad, or bri\33 bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for 
every ten Vhdsa horses. The 'price of making one is 140 d. For other 
horses, as in the stables of thirty, etc., there is only one. 3. The Kmiand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The 
weight of a halter-is half a man ; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 d. the 


° In consequence of tKa climate, horses arc kept, in the Enat, mtich^oro outside than 
in the Htablea. When being cleaned or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened by means of 
a rope bo a peg in the ground. In the cade of wicked }for^, a rope is attached to each aide 
of the head-stall, and fastened, like tent ropes, to ^egs’in tho ground. Native groom'^, 
in feeding horseg, generally squab on the ground,- pushing tho grain in the basket towards 
tho mouth of the horse. The word na^lakt whiqh, like hundreds of other words, is nob- 
given m our diotionaric'?, ia generally pronountfe.d nuqta^ SiinUarly,^a7«a7i iapronounced 
qdizah ; vide Journal As. Soo. Bengal for 18B8, 1, p. 36 fa.c* 

* Tho items added only give 3 16f c?. 

® Altogether 196| d., and 8! on account of the first three articles renewed after 
ViOiiihs. Tho deduction in lieu of old articles refers, of course, to tha wages of tho grooms. 
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wages of tlie ro;pe maker. 4. The Ahanhi meM, or iron peg, of which 
there are two ftfr every halter. Each peg weighs five sers, and costs 15 d. 
5, The Tabartuldiniaq, or hammer, weighs five sers, and is u.sed for fising 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

E) All broken and old utenaUs of brass and iron, in the lAasa .stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Darog^aa ; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of onc-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

C. Na’^l, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight dams 
were given for a -whole set, but now ten. 7. Kiindldn. One is allowed for 
ten horses.' The price of it is 80J R. 

AHn 53. 

THE OFFICEES AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES. 

3 1. The AlhegT is in charge of aU horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged -with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of tlic State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank : at present it is filled by the Kluin lOidnan'^ (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. The Uarogha. There is one appointed for each stable. This, post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadis. 3. The Mushrif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments apd-fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estirnato of the stores required for thi.s 
'department. He is chosen from among the grandee.s, 4. The Dida-war, or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the horses before they 
are mustered by His Majesty ; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif. 
This office may be held by the Mansabdars or Ahaclls. f). The Akktackis 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Aljadis. 6. The Chahiksuivdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an Ahadl. 7. The Hada, This 
name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach honscs the elementary 


< This appears to be the same as the Bifid- iJJ/, which our meagre dictionaries 
describe as a “ kind oi tetil ", 

s Or Mikd Bhin i^hnnin, i.s., CAbde-r-Bahim, Btnt ol Bayram vide Mst of 

Cfrandees, 2nd beok. No. 
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steps. Some of tliein get tJieir pay on the list of the A^adis. 8. The- 
Mlrdahn is ati experienced groom placed over ten servants. He gets the 
pay of an Ahadi ; bnt in other l^Cisa stables, he only gets 170 d. - in the- 
country-bred stables, ICO d. , in the other st-aspi stables, 140 rf. ; in 
the Ififl-nspl stables, 100 d. ; and in the stables, 30 d. Besides he 

has to look after t\To horse.s. 9. The Bayiar, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10, Tlie Naqlb, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for snpervi,sion. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Ddroghas and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naftbs are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who receive from 10(1 to 120 i. 11. The or 
groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In the duhil-aspi 
stables, each groom gets 170 d. ; in the stablea of the eldest prince, 138 d.-; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse atahles, 136 d. 
in the country bred stables, 126 d. ; in the other si-aspl stables, 106 d . ; 
in the blU^aspi stables, 103 <f. ; and in the dah-aspi stables, 100 d. 12. The 
Jihwdar {vide A'in 60) and the Pnyh (a runner). Their monthly pay varies- 
from 1,200 to 120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred kroh {kos) a day, 13. The 
Na'^lband, or farrier. Some of them are Akdis, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The Zlndar, or saddle holder, has tie same rank and 
pay as the preceding. In the Woaa stable of forty horses, one saddle i& 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, -and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, arid what 
was the second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, and bo on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to the preceding horse. 15. The AbhisJt, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and. 
only one in other stables. The, monthly pay is 100 d. 16. The FarrSsh- 
(who dusts the furniture). There is one in every Mfffo stable. His pay 
is 130 d. 17. A Sipandsoz ^ is only allowed in the stables of forty horses : 


* Ths seeda ol sipofid {in Hind, sarao, a kind of nmatard sped) arc put on a heated 
plate of iron. Their smoko is an effcatual preventive against tha evil eye (na.ior-t tod, 
cha^JiVi rasidaii), which, is even dangerous for Akhar’s choice horBoa. Theseeds bnrnawey 
alowly, and omit a cxaeklittg sound. The man who burns them ia called SipendsOz. fids 
the poetical extraota of the 2nd book, under SUkehi. Inatcid of Sipoud, grooms some- 
time.! keepa monkey over the entrance of the stablff, Theinliuenoeof the eviJ eyepassea 
from the norsoa to the ugly moukey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old Iterscshoeo to Ihogatas of the atahles. Hupdrode 
ot auoh shoos, may still be aeon on the galea iaj^athpur Sihri. 
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h.'s pay is lOO d. 18. The Khdhfub, or sweeper. Sweepers are called m 
Hindustan IldaUjhur ; ^ His Majesty brought thi.'? name eti mgve. In 
stables of foity, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is 65 d. 

During a inarch, if the dUroghas are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horseSj fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion dejes the 
government appoint coolies, when a ddrogha ha.s not received the extra 
allowance. Each eooly gets two da,ms per diem. 


A’-in 54 . 

THE BiEGiR. 

Ilis Majesty, from the regard which he pays to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them v/ith 
the keeping of a horse. Eor these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Ddroghas and Mushrifs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a liorse on a written order of the BiiikcJii (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man no mounted is called a Bargirsuwar. 


A^ln 55. 

REGULATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for eome time marked with the word Jkj 
{nazr, sight), sometimes with-the word (dugh, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral v (seven).® Every horse that was received by govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek ; and those that were 
returned, on llie left side. Sometimes, in the case of ^Irdqi and Myjannas ® 


* Akbfvr Was very fond of changing narnets which ho thought offensive, or of giving 
new’ names to things which ho Jikcd ; vide p. 46, 1. 28 ; p, 65, 1. 18 ; p. 65, 1. 16 i p. 00, 
1. 22 ; also iForhea‘ Dictionary under rangiarH. HalQlhhuTf l.e., ono who eats that which 
the ceremonial lav; allows, is a onphemism for one who eat*; {orbidden things, 

09 pork, etc, 'Xhe word h<ilrilkhia' is still in use nmoiig educated Muliamuiadans ; but- it 
doubtful whethoT it was Akbar’s invention. The word in common use for a sweeper is 
miktar, a prince, which like fclio proud title of ^h alifa^ nowadays applied to eookB, tailors, 
etc., is an example of the ironj" of fate. 

Vide A®’Ins 7 and 8 of the second book. The bi anding of liorsea was revivedin A,n. 081 , 
^.D. 1573* when. Shahbaz had been appointed ATtr Baldr^M. He followed the regulatiwis 
of Khilji and She? Sbab ; vide Badnom, pp. 173,190. 

« Mujanfiaa, i.e., put nearly equal {toan im^vborse) ; vide 2nd booh, A*In 2. 
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horsea, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in 
the case oi TurkI and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the horses 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ton niuimrs is marked with the nvnneral ten ; those of twenty muhura. 
have a twenty, and so on. When horses, at.the time of the musters, ara 
put into a higher or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 

56. 

EBGULATIONS FOE .KEEPING UP THE FOIL COMPLEMENT 

OF HOESES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been t,alten away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from- the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner., The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Salim), they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were -wanting in the Bta|)les 
•of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest priuce and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the 'stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency -w-as made up from other good stables. 

But in the tbirty-seveiith year of the Divine Era (a.d. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horsie should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
Hdsa stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stableS being made Up at the time 
of the muster parades. 


A^tn 57. 

ON FINES. 

■When a Md-ia horse dies, the Darogha has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mii-daha ten d., upon every muhut of the cost price ; and the groo-ins 
lose onc-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is steles, ar 
injured, His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. ‘ 

In the other stables they exacted from the Darogha for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muliur ; for two horses, two rupees 
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upon every muliur ; and from tlie Mfrdaha and t!ie grooms tlie above 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muimr for one 
to three horses that die ; and two upon every muhur for foiu' horses ; 
and three upon every muhur for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdaha is fined ten dams 
upon every muhur, which fine he'recovers from the other grooms. 


A^in 58. 

ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two khasa horses ; but of courier- 
horses, three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the guts. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a mid. 

First mid : one from the ckihilaspi stables ; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of ttosa courier horses. Second mid : one from the stable of the youngest 
prince ; one from the stud-bred ; one from the ckihilaspi stables ; one 
courier horse. Third mid, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud-bred. Fourth mid, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the'fourth ?msl. But when 
prince Shah Murad joined his appointment,® His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First mid, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the younge.et prince, and a courier horse. 
Second mid, stud-brod horses bom the stables of horse.? above seventy 
muhurs, Mdsa horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third mid, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur horses. Fourth mid, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the guts. 


“ “ Prince Murad in the beginning oE the tortictb year (1698) of AtbarVroign, was put 
in QDmmaiid of tho army of Gujiut, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar, But spmo 
time after, Akbar heard that hfurad’a army was in a wretched cpndHion, chiefly thxough 
tho careicasness and drunlceu liabits of the prince, the emperor resolved to go himaelf 
(43r'd year), and dispatched Abfl ’l-Fa?! to bring the prince back to court. Abu 
came just in time to eee tho prince die, who from the preceding year had been suffering 
from opilepUo fits delirium tremens ?) brought on by habitual drimkennesd 
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I^'in 5k 

ON DONATIONS, 

Whenever hia Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one o£ the six 
stables, he gives Eoniething, according to a fixed rule, with a ^dew 
of increasing tha zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a Ma§a horse, a. 
rupee should be given, viz., one dam to tbe Atbegi, two to the Jilawdar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being'shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqih, the Attach!, and the Zindar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a qu,arter of a dam less. For horses bebnging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and fox horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses, and stud-breds, ten 
dams, nooording to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations axe given For a'horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest 
prince, twenty dams ; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, tea 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud-breds, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 


A^m GO. 

REGULATIONS FOE THE JILAWxlHA.^ 

Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dams 
upon every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten dojiw per nwhur are 
divided as follows : — The Atbegi gets five d&ms ; the Jilawbegl, two and 
a half ; the Mushrif, one and a quarter ; the Naqibs, nine jetals ; the 
grooms, a quarter dam ; the Talf^dar, fifteen jetals the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zindar and AJAtachl. 

In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years , Their 
price varies from BOO miihurs to 2 rupees. 


“ Jiitoo is tha stiing attached to the hridlo, hy whin)! a horse is led. A led horse is called 
janiba. The ndjootive jitowoTio, wliich is not in the diotionariee, means rpjtrring to o Jed 
harae, We have feo write not according to the Uw of the Fersian 

ianguagCj to hteak up a final diphthong in derivatircd ; as from mi, not 

muin, ot Thot jilaud&ft ovjanxhadar, is the servant who leads thfi horse. The- 

jilttube^ is the Buporiiitondent oi horses for preaenta, The coUeots- 

tho fee. 
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A^tn, 61. 

Tl-IB OALIEL STABLES. 

J’rom the tkae His Majesty paid regard to the afiairn of the state, he 
has shovrn a great liking for this curiously shaped animal ; and as it is of 
great use for the three branches of tie government, and wed known to 
the emperor for ite patience under burdens, and for its contentment with 
little food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The 
quality of the coimtry breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed tbnsa of Iran and Turan. 

From a regard to the dignity of Ids court, and the diversion of others. 
His Majesty orders camel -fights, for which purpose several’ choice animals 
nre always kept in readiness. The best of these khasa camels, which ia 
named Shiihpaiiand {approved of by the Shah), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner 
in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wiestbng. 

Camels are numerous neat Sjmir, Jodhpilr, Nagor, Bikanir, Jaisalmor, 
Batindfl) and Bhatnir ; the best are bred in the Suba of Gujrat, near 
Caohh. But in Sind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of 
Ajmir ; the' best for burden are bred in Thafcha. 

The success 1 of this department depends, on the Anoiims, i.e., female 
Camels. In every country they get.bot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bughur, The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male) and md^a (female), as the case may be ; but His 
'Majesty has given to the nar the name of hugMl, and .to the female that 
of jammdm. The bugMl- is the better for carrying burdens and for 
fighting ; th.& jammaza excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called hk, 
and its female, come close to them in swiftness, and even surpass them. 
The ofispring of a bughur and a jammaza goes by the name of gliurd ; 
the female is called mSija gliurd.. If a bugkdl, or a lok, couples with a 
jammSm, the young one is called bughdt or hk respectively. But if a 
hughdA or a Uk couples with an arwdna, the young male is named after 
its sire and’the young female after its dam. The hk i.5 considered superior 
.to the ghuri and the maya ghurd. 


* In Ihe test ntoffo, whioh also means a ftinah camel — » verv harmlcaa pun. Vide 
■Bf. Spisnget’s GaKafcan, preface, p. 6. Begarding the word iugiur, vide Journal Aaiatic 
£ocjaty,.Eengal,for 1S68, p. 59. 
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Wlcn camels are loaded and travelj tliey are genera)!^ formed fnto 
qatars (stringe), each qatdr consisting of five carnets The fii'st camel of 
each qatar is called ps^lmtg ’■ ; the second, feshlam ; the third, nitymia 
qatdr ; the fourth, ; the last camel, dumdar. 


i'^Tn 62 . 

THE POOD OF CAMELS. 

1 

The following is the allowance of fiucli biighdla as are to cany burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, ortliree years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bughdi gets 2 s. of grain ; when three and a half 
to four years old, 5 s. ; up to seven years, 9 s.; at eight years, 10 s. The 
safae rule applies to hughurs. Similarly in the case of jamniams, ghurds, 
mSyah ghuris, and hies, up to four years of age ; hut from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get 7 s. ; and at the age of eight years, 7| s., 
at the rate of 28 daws ])erser. As these/ has now 30 dam, a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. When bughdis are in heat, they eat 
less. Hence also' concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., 
according to the provisions of the Pagoshl rule ( A^in 83) ; and when the 
rutting season Ls over, the Daroghas give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definixe entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indetnniSed according to the PagosM rule ; and similarly in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outside the to'wn, 1 J d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows to graze. 


A^in 63. 

THE HAENESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for Masa camels ; an Afsar (head 
stall) ; a Dum-afsdr (crupper) ; a Makar hatiil (furniture resembling a 
horse-saddle, but rather longer — an invention of His Majesty) ; a foicAi 


1 So according to the best MSS. The word is evidently a vulgar cpiTuption of 
^hang, the leader of a troop. Peshdara meana “ in front of the or middle, of the 
qap&f 
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(tvhicli serves as a fiaddle-clolh) ; a Qaldrchl ; a Sarhchl ; ^ a Tan^ 
■{a girth) ; a Savlany (a licad-slrap) ; a Shebband (a loin-strap) ; a Jaldjil 
{a breast rope adorned with shells or bells) ; a Gardanband {a neck-strap) ; 
three Gliddnrs (or cowrings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvas, 
or T/axcIoth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silt, 
used for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five qatdrs of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept read}' for 
riding, together wdth two for carrying a Mikajffa, which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by w'hich it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’a. furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qafara 
they allow three qatdrs coloured articles. 

For Bughdis, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 225|fZ., viz., a 
head-i3taU studded rvith shells, 20| d . ; a brass ring, d . ; an iron chain, 
d . ; a kallaqi (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of 
peacock’s feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; a pnahtpozl (orna- 
ments for the strap rvliioh passes along the back), 8 d. ; a dum-afsar 
(a crupper), 1|- d . ; for a takaltd (saddle-quilt) and a sarbchl, both of 
which require 5 sers of cotton, 20 d. ; a,jul (saddle-cloth), 68 d. ; ajahdz-i 
ffajkdri,^ which serve.s as a makarMlhl {vide above), 40 d. ; a ianff, 
sJiebbqnd, gidiiband (throat-strap), 24 d. ; a ian-db (long rope) for seoiuring 
•the burdcn-~oamel-drivere call this rope tdqa tandh, or T^rwar — 38 d. ; 
a hSlaposh, or covering, 15 d.* 

For Jammazas, two additional articles are allowed, viz., a gardanband, 
2 d. ; and a slna-hand (chest-strap), -16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for BugMie and Jarnmdzas amounts 
to 168-J- d., viz., an afsdr, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-afsar, | d . ; 

jaMz, 16f d. ; a jul, 52^' d. ; a temg, a shebband, and guluband, 24 d. ; 
a (dja iftndb, 37J d. ; a haldposh, 28 d.® 

For Lohs, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahdz, 


' Xhe meaning ia doubtful. Tbe Arab, iort, UbeijiVdr, aignifioa atroopofcasaels, Frojn 
the following it appears that mrbchi is a sort o£ quilt, 

3 Gajkdrl appears to be tUo oorroofc reading, Tlio Arab, jahdz moans whatever U npon 
a camel, specially the noddle and its appurtenances, geuoraJiy mad© of coarse canvas 
steeped in lime Hence ffojkSri, white-washed. 

^ These items added up give 2d6 d., not 2B5|, stated by Abu ’l-iFa?!. When dis- 
crepancies are alight, they will bo found to result from a rejection o! the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The difference of 201 d. in this case can only have resulted 
from an omission on the part of tho author, because all MSS. agreo in the several items. 
Perhaps eomo of the articles were not exchanged tri&nnialhj, but had to last a longer time. 

* These iteipa added up give 169 d., instead of Abu d. 
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Mianmr, arcording to the former rates ; a/?r/, 37|(f. ; a tang, shMiaml„ 
guliibujul, ; a halafosh, 28 

The coloured and plain, furniture is renevred oace in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the woodwork. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every qafdr, sixteen ddiiii, and of plain fiurniture, 
fourteen dams, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years they dr.aw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment ia 
given for the rest.'^ 

Alap camels (u.'^ed for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 521 i. for country-bred camels, and lok-s, viz. [for country 
bred camels] an ajsdr, 5 d. ; ajul, 361] d. ; a sardoz, \d.', a tang and a 
■shebband, 10|d. ; ^ and [for loirs], an afsdr, a iang, and a skehband, as 
before ; a j'wf, 452 ^ sardoz, 2 d. 

From the annual estimate one-fouith is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

ShaMa tats, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 
one for every (/afar, at a price of 30f d. for bughdds B.ndjammazas, and 24i d. 
for loh. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the fortj'Second 
year of the divine eta [1593 a.I).], it was brought to the notice of His 
hlajesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers, this regulation 
was aboh.shed, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year’s day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the animals, and indenting for the furnitui'e allowed to '^abp 
camels. 


■ 64. 

REGULATIONS FOE OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are iafKija and tajn’^, though 
■we might e.vpect tatUija and tanshiq, because tanshzq means injecliTig inliz 
the nose. 

* 1 ^ 

* Theitcsra'5ii.didedupgivol44^,,insteadofAbu^l-Fa?lBl43rf. ^ 

' Hence the Goyernmenfc paid, as a rule. As<|=i| of the astimatea pretented. 

“ The addition gives 52J d., instead of 52[. The folloivuig items, for Ms, give added 
up 621, 
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For ejicli Bugkdl and Jammdza 3x sets of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., tliree sers for anointing, and \ ser for injection into the nose. 
So also 9 s, of brimstone, and Gl a. of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is |.s‘. of brimstone, 6§s. of butter-milk, and 2 '. of 
grease for injecting mco the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but nov; only 
once, a year. 

A^iii 63. 

THE RANKS OF THE C.V3IELS, AFH) THEIR SERVANTS. 

liis Majesty has formed the camels into qaldrs, and given each qatar 
in charge of a sarhdn, cr driver. Their wages are four- fold. The hrst class 
get 400 d. ; the second, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d . ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
menasm. 

The qaidrs are of three kinds — 1. Every five qaidra are in charge of an 
esperienoed man, called Bistopanjt, or commander of twenty-five. Hb 
salary ia 720 d. He marks a I’abu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
3. Double the preceding, or ten qafdrs, are committed to the care of a 
Panjahi, or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws DGO d., 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qafdrs are in charge 
of a Panjsadi, or commander of five hundred. Ten qatars are under liis 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one qafdr, Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Pnnjalus and Blstopcsnjis are under Ins 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many YUzbdshls^ are appointed 
to this post. One camel is fcohi off for the farrds/ies. A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed 
each Pansali under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year .some 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning of the rains and at the time of the 
annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sarbdn is fined the full value ; so also the 
Pmqdin and the Pansadd. If a camel get lame or "blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Raibari. 

TlaibSrl is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach the country-bred hk camel so to step 

‘ ConeBponding to oar Captains o! the Army, cotasiaiiders of 100 soldiers. 
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as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capita! 
to the fiontiei-a of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five kos, a. few of these came] riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each Raibdrl is also put in charge of fifty stud ar warns, to wliioh for 
the purpose of breeding, one buij/iui" snd two hks are attached. The latter 
(the nrales) get the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
fifty anmms got no allowance for grain or grass. For every bugkur, 
hughU, anijanuiiaza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4 s. of sesame oil, -fS. of brimstone, 6| s. of butter- 
milk.® The first includes f s. of oil for injection. Lo/cs, arivanas, gkwrds, 
and »>5i/a ghurds, get only 3^ s. of sesame oil — the deduction is made for 
injection — C.Vs. of buttei-milk, and |s. of brimstone. 

Boias and Dionhdlas— these names are given to young camels ; the 
former is used for light burdens ; they are allowed 2^ s. of oil, inclusive of 
,l .s. for injection into the nostrils, -J s. of brimstone, and 4i s. of butter- 
milk.® 

Full-grown stud-camels get weekly I s. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
botm get 3 s. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 d. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
dicm. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to His 
Majesty three arwdnas every year ; on failure, their price is deducted from 
his salary. 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every bughdl and ganimdza, each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and iiY lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsars, wooden 
pegs, etc. 

The following are the prices of camels ; — a bughcR, from 5 to 12 muhurs ; 
a jamirMsa, from 3 to 10 M, ; a ingj^ur, from 3 to7iI/. ; a mongrel W, 
from 8 to 9 ill. ; a country-bred, or a Baluchi fok, from 3 to S ikf. ; an 
anmna, from 2 to 4 M. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A first 
class bughd't, not more than 10 mans ; a second class do., Sni. ; superior 
jammdzas. Inks, etc., 8 m. ; a second class do., 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four years. j 
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A‘'in 66 . 

THE GAW-ralNA OR COW i-STABLES. 

Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the 
table of the inhabitant is filled with milk, butter'niilk,^ and butter. It 
is capable of carrying burdens and drawing rvheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produce.? cattle of various kinds, 
those of Gujrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
niuhurs. They will travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 2i hours, and surpass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
and 10 muluiTs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upward.? of 
half a man of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of dams [5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Qufus, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices everj-thing which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as Wisa and called Ixiial. They are kept in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below' (Book II, A'^in 27). Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are called half-/rotaf, and fifty-one more, quarter-fotaf. 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from the second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form the cow ^-stables for His 
Majesty’s use. 

Be, sides, sections of cattle have been formed, caoh varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching water {vide A*'ia 22). 
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There is bLso a species of oxen, called gaini, small like gut horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. - 


in« 67 . 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD, 

Every head of the first Was® class is allowed daily 6J s. oE grain, and 
lid. oi grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19 of molasses, 
which ia diatributed by the Daro^a, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and ofEce. Cattle of the remaining classes get daily 
6 s. of grain, and grass as before, but no molaeses - are given. 

In other cow-,stable3 the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
6 a. of grain, t| d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second 
kind get G s. of grain, and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
can'inf.3e3 gat f! s, of grain, and grass as ucual. First class gaiiiw get 3 s. 
of gram, and 1 d. of grasii at court, otherwise only I d, l3econd class do., 
21 s, of gr.ain, and | d. of , grass at court, otherwiso only i- cl. 

A mrde bufi'alo (called arm) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 s. of 
ghl, 4 s. of snok.ssc.s, U s. of grain,* and 2 d. of grass. This animal, when 
young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion to pieces. When this 
peculiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and Is used for 
carrying water. It than gets 8 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
bii ffaloes u.sed for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class o.xon for leopanl-wuggons get GJ s. of grain ; and other cksses, 5 s. 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and l^d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them, 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buSaloes is called ikSL A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk ; w 
buSalo from 2 to 30 s. The baSaloea of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been, 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of gU for every S6r 
of mUk. 
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inn 68. 

THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IN THE COW ’-STABLES. 

In the !^dsa stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keeper.? in the first stable get 5 d. jnr diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows. Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadis ; others get 360 if,, others 256 d. 
down to 112 d. Bahais, or carriages, are of two kinds ; — 1. Chalrlddr or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the cliatr, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without, a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghur-haJial. For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are 
allowed. The head driver, or Mirdafia, and the carpenter, get each 5 d. 
fer die.m ; the others 4 d. For sometime 15 drivers had been appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed ; the drivers themselves undertook the 
repairs, and received on this acemmt an annual allowanoe of 2,200 
dams [55 Hupees]. 

If a Lorn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Darog^ja 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Darog^as paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for every day that the carriages were used, half a dam as ung 
money — ung is hemp smeared with ghJ, and rivisted round about the 
axle-tree which, like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daroghaship was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide 
for this e.xpense. At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a part of the baggage belonging to the different workshops ; 
but when the drivers performed the duties of the Darog^ias they had also 
to provide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
transport of building materials. But subsequently 200 waggons were 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst 600 others have 
to bring, in the space of ten months, 1,50,000 mans of fuel to the Imperial 
kitchen. And if officers of^the government on any day use the Imperial 
waggons for other purposes, that day is to be separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to the court. The drivers are not subject to 
the PdgasU regnlatioa {vide A*in 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have 
to buy another. 
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But when it came to the ears of His Majesty that the above mode of 
contract was productive of muoh cruelty towards these serviceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 s., and H d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, tbe 
allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
w'ork. Now, if a bullock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the mg, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness dr leanness ; cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc., the carters have now to perform any service which 
may be required by the government. 

iHn 69. 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a horse and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former it has not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged. It is the beat 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
with a mare, but the opposite connexion also is known to take place, os 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles its darn. His 
Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare, and they jjroduced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; 
and people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,* without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhall,® and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; hut in consequence of the 

^ Which the subjects could not so easily do, if the princes, on their tours of administra* 
tion of justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff would stand too far freia 
the Icing. 

® The Sarkar of Pafchali lie'} between Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little north of 
Rawul Pirideo. Vidt towards the ead of Book III. 
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iflteiest uhich His Majesty lakes in this animalj so great a dislike is now 
DO'vhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from ^Iraq-i “tArab and *tlrj,q-i ^Ajam. 
Very sujiciior mules are often sold at Ra. 1,000 per head. 

Like famels, they are formed into qatdrs of five, and have the same 
names, e.xcept the second mule of each qaldr, which is called baidast, 
[instead of jKshJara, vide AMn 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 

I’-m 70. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, got at court, C s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass ; otherwise, only lid. Country-bred mules get 4 s. of grain, 
and d. of grass, when at court ; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule 
is allowed every week 3i jetals for salt ; but they give the salt in one lot. 

A* in 71. 

THE FURNITURE OF MULES. 

For iinporfod muie.s, a head stall of leather, 20.| d. ; an iron chain 
weigliing 2 s., 10 d. ; a vanali (crupper) of leather, 4 d. ; a pdlan (paok- 
saddle), 102 d. ; a shaltang (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanlcet strap), 
SGf d. ; a tdqa tandb (a lope for fastening the burden), G,3 d. ; a qalir 
shaldq (a short tvhip), G d. ; a bell, one for every qatar, 10 d. ; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d. , a kaldwa {vide -iUn 45, No. 0) of leather, 13 d. ; a set 
of ropes, 9 d. ; a saddle cloth, 4V d. j a sardoz (a common head stall), 
4 d. , a Mnajln (wallet), 1.5 d. ; a fodder-b.ag, 4 d. ; a magas-rim (to drive 
away flie.s) of leather, 1 d. ; a curry-comb and a h.nir-glove (fot washing), 
4 d Total 345? d. 

b’or country-bred mules the allowance is 151| d., viz., a bead stall of 
leather, 4 d. , pack-saddle, 51 d. ISjj. ; the two straps, 16]- d. ; a tdqa. 
tandb and sardoz, 40 d. ; a bell, 5 d. ; a fodder-bag, 3 d. ; a crupper, 3 d. ; 
a saddle, 24 d , a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture la renewed every third year ; but for aU iron and wood 
work, iialf the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. , but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per bead. 

Bach qa/dr la.m charge of a keeper. Turanis, Iranis, and Indians, ate 
appointed to this office , the first two get from 400 to 1,920 d. ; and the 



third class, from 240 to 256 d. per mensfnt. Sucii keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 1 0 R. [400 rf.] and u]iwards, have to find the pcsliang { first mule- 
of their qat<lr\'in grain and graosi. Ertperienced people inspect the miilea 
twice a year as to leanness or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before His Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, llio muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; ond one-lia!f, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for ciriy’ing burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 a, of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses io ths 
same as that for country-bred nudes, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for .repairs is 2.3 d. The keepjers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 


A’-ln 72. 

THE JLVhIHER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The Guoccss of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the subject, whether great or smaJl, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his lime. Tlie cate rvitli which Hia 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watohe.^ over his emotions, beara 
on Its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thoUBand.s of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of* 
Ilia mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his ineatai powers, or the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God’s world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator is ever increasing ; and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practical knowledge, and capacity for everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to grent and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial statesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of Hia Majesty, blotted out the book of t.heir own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. But with the magnanimity which diatinguisies 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as are fit for 
his society. 
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AltLoug’a surrounded by every external pomp and display, and by 
every indacemenfc to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow hia 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce alleghince to Wisdom, his sovereign — 
how much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even 
the telling of stories,. whioh ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, sen'es tp keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and eearching for truth, His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward auaterities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues 
of the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquigition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes bis time, nor does 
he omit any necessary duty, so that in the light of hie upright intentions, 
'every action of Lia life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequ.ute terras His Majesty's 
devotions. He psoses cvei.v moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. lie especially does so at the time, when morning 
8pread.s her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beam-s ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy fur all men ; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewildering grief of all w ho are friends of light ; and lastly at midnight, 
when that great cause of life turns again to a.scend, and to bring the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with .sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
ill adoration of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and 
■whose loss is it ? Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to sho'w gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which he bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 
according to the opinion of the wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate light.^ And this is the very motive which actuates His 
, Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps. 

I But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 


’ Piite Abu 'I-Fa^l's Preface, pp. iii aad 49. 
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the transfer of liia greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weak-minded zealots, who, with mpch concern, 
talk of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship 1 But I shail dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Maje.sty- fiijds no pleasme in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole month, s pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-foiu- hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He take.s a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is uecesaarj’- and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep 
look.s more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and virtuous Sufis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Maj esty with v/ise discourses. On such orcasions Ills Maj csty f ath o ms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed wir.li 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the happiness of having their wishes fuhilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see them.selves on the e.Tpanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do nob mutilate history by adding or suppressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His Majesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains ; and when lom ghafis are left till morning His Majesty retires 
to bis private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and other professions gather round 
the palace, patiently waiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after daybreak, they are allowed to make the kornish {vide 74). After 
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tlus, His Majesty allows the attendaiits of the Harem to pay their compli- 
ments. During this time various matters of worldly and reb’giouB import 
are brought to the" notice of Hi.s Majest3^ As soon as they are settled, 
ho returns to his private apartments and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If 1 were to compile dictionaries on this 
subject they would not be exhaixstive. 

73. 

REGULATIONS EOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of bis 
government what irrigation is for a flower-bed ; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of the nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and Hearts with 
the light of hia countenance. First, after performing his morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contem- 
platiou, without any molestation Iroai the mace-bearers. This mode of 
showing himself is called, in the language of the country, darsan (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business is transacted at this time. The 
second time of his being visible is in the State Hall, wliither he generally 
goes after the first ryatch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the dose of day, or at night. Ho also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business ; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
-examines into the dispensation of justice, ox the merit of officers, ■ndthout 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything impure 
and contrary to the will of God. Every officer of government then 
presents various reports, or explains his several wants, and is instructed 
by His Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in. opposition to the practice of kings of past ages, 
His Majesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrois capable of reflecting 
a, comprehensive outline ; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happines.s of his subjects 
as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever His Majesty holdn court they beat a large drum, the 
Eoimds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner,*, 
people of all classes receive notice. His Majesty’s sons and grandchildren, i 
the grandees of the Court, and ail other men who have admittance, attend 
to make the kornisk, and remain standing in their piojier places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanic.^ pay their respects ■, the Daroghaa 
and Bitikchls (ivritersl set forth their several wants ; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and. settles eveijh;liing in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skiLfu] gladiators and wrestlers from all countrias hold them- 
selves in readiness, and singor.s, male and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been presented, impressing all wdth the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of hi.s heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and wnJtifarious matter.? are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest : the array and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 

' c ^ ^ 

: " ' J * ^ 

AHn 74. 

HEGULATIONS REGARDINGTHEA'O.SJViSEAND THE TABLIM. ' 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells ; for 
near the throne, men wipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of true humility.^ 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations for the manner in ■which people are to 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. His Majesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
placed upon tie forehead and the head to he bent downwards. This 

* Hence the presonea of the king promottis humility, which is tha foundation of ail 
spiritual life. So especially in the case of Akbar, towards whom, o s the head of 'the New 
Church, the subjects occupy the paaition of diaciplcs. Fide AfJn 77 ami the Note after it, ' 
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mode of saiutation, in the language of the present age, is called kornish, 
anil signirit'B that the saiufcer has placed his head (which is the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of hunjibty, giving it to the royal 
aasemblv as a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
service that may be required of him. 

The talutarion, called i^xiluv, condsts in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it ,grticl" till the per.-on stands erect, 
when he puts the prJni of his hand upju the croivn of hi^ Lead, which 
pleasing nanner of stduting d.gaifieo that lie ia ready to give him-ielf as 
an offering. 

His Majedy relates as follows : “ One day my roy.d father bestowed 
upon me one cf lus own caps, wliich I put on. Because the cap of the Icing 
veas rather larg", I bad to hold it with my [light] hand, whiL>l heading 
my head dov/nwardj. ,aad thus performed the raanner of oalutatiou 
(lot lUl') above described. The king was pie.ised with this ucw method, 
and from liis fu'ling of proiuicty ordi-rod this to La ilie mode of the 
koniish and I'IsI'ia. 

Upon talcing leave, or presentation, or upon rcci-iving a manual, 
&j'ufir, or a dre.'-s of liouour, or an tlejihant, or a horse, the rule i'j to inalce 
three ; but only one on all other occations, wlicii srdariec are paid, 

or prt.’enls are nnulf. 

Such a d‘>,'rce of ohedienoe is ai-io shcvTii hy .‘•crvaat.i to their masteis, 
and looked upon by them as.a eource of Llcssings. IIeii‘’e far the disciples 
of Ei.i Mijcity, it. was nccesjary to add seniething, ■iin., prostration'- 
(sijda ) ; and they look upon a prostr.-u’oa before His hlajesty ns a 
prostration perfoimod before God ; for royahy Ls au eml'leni of the pov.'er 
of God, and a light-bhedding ray from tliiii Sim of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the piostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a sonree of hlosairig.s upon blesaings. 

But a-) spine perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship. His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 

^ The prostration, or sijdat h one of the j)o^»iHond at prsiyer, awil is therefore looked 
upon by all Muhammadans as the exciudivc liaht of Gad, When AKu«7*, ao tho head of 
lus new faith, was treated by hii? ^stt-ering frionds, perhaps against hu calmer jiidgznciit„ 
iia the reprefezitafcive of God on earth, he hod to allow proatiation in. the aiisemblies oi 
tbs Elect. The people at largo would never have aubmitted. 'ILe practice evidently 
pleased tho emperor, bocuuae fie lookod with fondness upon every custom of the ancient 
Persian kings, at whose courts the trpoajcuvetv had been tbo usual salutation. It was 
of liadakhabauwlio invented tli»? pmstr^tionwhen tbeemperoT W0'3atill at Pathpur 
[before l,')8G]. The auccesa of the innovation mad© MuUa A^Iam of Kabul esclaim, “ 0 
that r had been the inventor of this little buaineaa! ” Bad, III, p. 153, Regarding 
bfizam, or Ghlzi Idjati, vvU Abu ’i'Pa?d"8 list of Grandees, 2nd Book, No. I4dr. The 
Mjda as an article of Akbar's Divine RcUgion, wiU be again reiarred tom the note to 
A^m77. 
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ordered it to be discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranJi'3, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the LarhCir-i 
^dni (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing dowm their foreheade to the earth, 
and thins participate in the halo of good fortune. 

I r In this manner, by forbidding the people at largo to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do .so. His Majesty fulfils the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting e.vaniple of practical wisdom. 


75. 

ON ETIQUETTE. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an e.’ctorual order of things, on the regulation of the difl'ercnce among men 
in ranJc, and the power of liberality. If a king po3.sefi3 a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation will be in harmony 
with his temporal office; and the performance of each of hia political 
duties will be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone- searcli 
foi’ an e.'ramplo, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, wliich wall 
be found to exliibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a liing.^ 

IlTien His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that arc prc.sent 
perforin the kornisli, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, w'ith their arms crossed,^ partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any service. 


T/ie words of the text arc anibjguoiig. They may aleo mean, and leads him to fvwis^ 
me as the man who directed him iouiardslkis example. 

® The finsier tipa of the left hand touch tlio right elbow, and tho?a of the right hand 
the left elbow ; or, the fingers of each hand rest against the inner upper arm of the apposite 
aide. The lower arms rest on tlin laviarhavd. When in this position, n servant is called 
dmada-yi kJiidinnt, or leady for service. Sometimee the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the ground. The shoes are, of courso, left 
outside at the saffi ni({dL The emperor sits on the tIirone(in‘(?c Plate VXI) with crossed 
legs, or chakdr-zdml, a position of comfort which Orientals allow to porsono of rank. This- 
position, Jiowevor, is called fir^awni nishaatt or Pliamoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 
by persona of no rank in the presence of strangers. Pharaoh — Oncntals mean tho Pharaoh 
of the time of Moses — h proverbial in tho Eaat for vainglory. Tho position suitable for 
society is the duzdnn mode of sitting, i.e„ the person first kneels down with his body 
straight ; be then lets tho body gently sink till ho aita on his heels, the arma being kept 
extended and the hands resting on the kneea. 
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The eldest prinoe places himself, when stniiding, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the thronSj and in sitting from three to tryelve So aho the third ; liut. 
coinetimes bo ii? admitted to a nearer position than the second jirince, and 
at other times both stand togetlier at the .‘'amc distance. But His Maj esty 
generally places the younger princes aljectionately neareT, 

Then come, the Elect of the liighcst rank, who are worthy of tlie 
spiritual guidanco of His Jlajesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yard.?, 
,and in sitting from five to weuty. After (his follov.' the senior grandees 
from three and a half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or 
twelve and a half _vards from the throne. 

All others stand in the I’a^nfd One or two attendants ^ stand nearer 
than all. 


AHn 76. 

THE MUSTEE OF MEN. 


The business whioh His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjiman-i Dad o Dihish, or assembly of e-xpenditura, has been announced. 
Their merits arc inrpiired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current, 
Some take a burden from their heart.? by e.xpressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the mainbeis of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for their 
diseases.^ Some pray Hi.? Majesty to remove a religious doubt ; others 
again seek his advice for settling a wnrldlj- matter.'’ There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men ^ from Tfiran and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in 

* ai^nilies the of an army, .j-nd hciv, the two whvis into which the ah'-’enibly 

ia div^iclc'd. Tlie place before the throne remamn ficc. One v 1 ^ 1 - 2 ; was generally occupied 
by tho yrandees of the Court and the rhief fuiietiona/ies ; on the other wing stood the 
Q\ir {mde p. 1 10), tlio Mullas, find the ClaTnu, etc, 

^ The servants who hold Iho S'l^a-burit A^in 19, or the fans. 

® This iu to be taken 'hterally. The water cn which Akhai* IdreatheJ, was a universal 
remedy. Vide next A^’in. 

Ab settling a family-feud, recommending a mafriniomal alliance, giving a new-born 
child a Fuitabic name, etc. 

* Abu T-FazI means men who were willing to set ve in the several grades of the standing 
army. The standing army consisted ot cavalry, artillery, and rifles. There waa no regular 
infantry, Men wlio joined tho standing army, in tho beginning' of Ahbar’o reign, brought 
their oivii horse and aecoulreme'ntB with them ; but as this wa'3 found to be the cause 
of much ineflicieiicy {vidt Second Book, A^’in 1) a horse was given to each recruit on 
joining, for v hich he w’as answerable. 
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a. tnauncr described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Majesty by the paymasters. Formeih' it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrewents ; but nowadays only inea 
appointed to the post of an Ahacli ^ bring a horse. The salary aa proposed 
by the olii(jot,s wiio bring them is then increased or decicared, though it 
i.s generally increased ; for the market of His Majesty's liberality is 
never dull. The iiuraber of rucri brought before His Majesty depends on 
the number of men available. Every Monday all .such hoKcrnen are 
mustered as were left from the precediDg week. V/ith the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers, His I'dajeaty gives to 
each who brings horsc-tnen, a present of two do/iis for each horseman. 

Special Bitikchls" [writers] introduce in the same manner Buch as are 
fit to be Ahadis. In their case. His Majesty always ineieases the slipiilated 
salary. A.? it is customary for every AhadI to buy ® his own horse, His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any A!.iadfs 
who may have lately died, which he bands over to the newly ajipointed 
Abadls either as presents or charging the [irics to their monthly salaries. 

On such occaaioiia. Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may rolicit apipointments. His 
Majesty then fixes .the saltirio.s of such candidates according to rircum- 
stances ; but apjjointirients under fifty rupees jier mensem are rarely 
ever anlicitcd in this manntr. 

Appointments to the Inyierial workshops also are made in such 
asaomblies, and the sakiiea are fixed. 


.'Pin 77. 

HIS MAJESTY < AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OP THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and give.? to aome comprehensiveness, and to others 
narrowneaa of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies 

^ As Ahadis dre^v a blither salary (TI, 4) they oouW btiy, and maiatiua, horaca of 
a miporior kind, 

® A^in 4 of the second book moniions only one ofSow appointed torecruit the ranks 
of Aliadis. 

^ So according to two MSS. My test edition, p. lo8, 1, 10, has As si is not cmiomary 
for Ahadis to buy a Iiorgc, etc. Both readingB a aeme, though 1 should pr«icr tils' 
omission of the negative word. According to A^in 4 of the accoad hook, an Aiindi wb» 
supplied ^th a boras when hia first horse had died. To such cases the negative phrfta& 
would refer. But it ms customary for Almdis to bring their own horse on joining ; and 
this ie the case wMch Abu ’l-Fs?! evidently roeana j for in the whole AHn he afieaka d 
.snowcomers, 

* A note will be found at the end of this 




among men, one class of whom turn co religious (din] and the other class 
to worldly thoughts (dunyS). Each of those two divisions selects diffcienb 
leaders,^ and mutual rc-pulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that 
ineti’a blindness and silliness appear in. their true light ; it is then dis' 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to bo met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty ^ which 
beams forth from so many thoueaiid hidden places I Broad indeed ia 
the carpet ^ which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which Ho 
has given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ; '* 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 
There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which. 
Wherever I look, a height a.ssembly nrects me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passion.^ in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds .self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The religion of thousands of others consists in clinging to an idea ; 
they ate happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for thernselves. 
But when the time of reflection conies, and men shake off the prejudioea 
of their education, the threads of the iveb of religious blindness ® break, 
aud the eye see.s the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would- observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust lor blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 


^ As prophets, the leadera of tha Church ; and Idngs, the leaders of the State, 

* Goci. He may be \^'or?hipped by tlio mediUtivo and by the active matu The 
former specuiatca on tlio essence of God, the latter reioicea in the b&auty oi the world, 
and doej bia duty aa man. Both represent teadcnciets Apparently antagonistic ; but as 
both atrivo after God, there ia a ground common to both. Hence mankiiid ought to 
learn that there ia no real antagotiisia between din and dunya. Let men rally round 
Akbar, wJlo joins Sufic depth to practical wi'^dom. By his example, ‘he teaches men how 
to adore Godin doing one’s duties ; hia superhuman knowledge proves that the light 
of God dwells in him.' The surest way of pleasing God is to obey tho king. The reader 
will do well to compare Abu ^l-Fazl'a preface with this A*’In. 

^ Til a world. 

* These §ufic lines illustrate the idea that “ the same enrapturing beauty ” i&erery- 
where. God ia everywhexe, in everything; hence everything iaGod. Thus God tho 
Beloved, (Iwella in mcwi, ttio lover, and both are one, Brahmin =5 man j the idol=God 
lamp=stiiought of God; houBe=man*a heart. The thoughtful man sees everywhere; 
'•tho bright assembly of God’s worJis’*. 

® The tes.t has taijird, which means fo 2>uf ct roMdr on on&*s awn neefe, to follow another 
blindly, especially in religious matters. ‘‘ All things wiiLch refer to ptopheLship and 
revealed religion they [Abu Hakim, Abu ‘l-Path, etc.] called i.e., things 

against reason, because they put the ba^hofyeligion upon reason, not teatimonv, Besides, 
there came [doling A.H. fiSH, or A.D. J5751 a great number of Portuguese, from whom 
ifcbey likewiio picked up doctrines juatifiable by reasoning.” BadayOnt !!» p. 2SI 
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openly proclaim iiis enliglitened thoughts, pious simpletons would cal 
him a mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
wretches would at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learn.s to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well ; for a king possesses, 
independent of men, the ray of Divine wisdom, vrhich banishes from 
his heart everything that is conflicting. A king will therefore some- 
times observe the element of harmony in a multitude of things, or Bome- 
time.s reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
hook is a witness of it. 

Men versed in, foretelling the future knew this when Hia Majesty 
was boni,*^ and together with all others that were cogninant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will 
of God ? Hia Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded 
to the prejudices of the age ; but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to maturity in spite of him, and are now fully known. 
He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth - 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
'admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
blis.s. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light of Hs wisdom, or Ms 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctora 


^ V?fle Ahu ’l-Farl'a preface, p, iii, 1, 19. ' 

® This ia an alluaion to the wonderful event which happened at tyhe birth of iho omptfroro 
Akbar spoke, “ From Mirza Shah Muhammad, called ^aznin TQian, oon of Shah Begkhan* 
who bad the title of Dafvran and was an Arghun by birth,’* The author hoard hita 

fciay at Labor, in A.H. 1053, “ I agked Nawab Kokab, who haa the title of Khan-i 

A^/aui List of Grandees, second Book, A^In 30], whether the late omperor, like tho 
Mc^siaii, had really spoken with hia august mother. . He replied* “Hia mother told 
me was true.*’ ul MazalnlK Calcutta edition, p. 390, Bombay edition» 

p. 260 The words which Christ spoke in thecradle, aro given in the Qur^an.Sur.19, and in • 
the spurious gospel of the Infancy of GhriHp pp. 5, 111. 
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tould not produce by repeated faating and prayers for forty days. 
Numbers of tbose rvho have renounced the world, as Sannas's, JoglSt 
Scvrds, Qalandars, Hahims^ and and tliousands of such as follow 

worldly pursuit.s as soldiers, tradespeople, nieolianics, and IiuKbandiueu, 
have daily their eyes opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge 
increased. Men of all nations, young and old, friends and strangers, 
the Car and near, look upon offering a vow to Hi.s Majesty as the means of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
. desire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majesty leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affaii'.s of a province, to concjuer a kingdom, or to enjoy the pleasures 
of the chase, there is not a hamlet, a town, or a city that does not send 
forth orowda of men and women with vow-ofl'erings in their ‘Lands, and 
prayers on their lip.s, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
as.sistauce received. Other multitucJes ast for lasting Mss, hr an upright 
heart, for advice diow beat to act, for strength of the body, for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of frienrls, a long life, increase 
. of wealth, elev'ation in lanlc, and many other things. Ilis Majesty, wlio 
knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day passes hut 
people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him’ to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the hook of fate, on seeing 
1 the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places it in 
' the rays of the worJd-iliuminating sun,* and fulfils the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people ^ of broken hopes, whoso diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
' by this divine means. 

I A more remarkable case i.s the following. A simple-minded recluse 
' had cut oii his tongue, and throv/iug it towards the threshold of the 
! palace, said, “ If that certain blissful thought,* which I just now have, 
' has been put into my heart by God, my tongue will get -weli ; for the 
■ sincerity of my belief must lead to a happy issue.” The day was not 
1 ended before ho obtained his wish.' 


' “ He [Akber] ohowedhimself every morning at n, window, in front of wbicli multitadsB 
( came and prostrated thomselvos ; wLile women brought their sic); infants for hie bcnedic- 
I tion and offered firesents on their recovery.” lYom the account of the Goa MiBsiomries 
who came to Akbar in ]S95, in Murray’s JJiscauenes in Asia, II, p. SC. 
i » Hia thought -was this. IfAkb8riaaprophet,hcmu8t,froi]QhisBnpeTnaturalwi6dom, 
find out in what condition I am lying here. 
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Tliosfi ii'Iio are a.cq\iainted with the religions knowleflgc and the piety 
of His JJajs'ht)’, Viill not attarh any importance to some of his customs,* 
remarkable as they may appear at first ; and those -ivho know His 
Majesty's chaiity and love of justice, do not even sec anjliliing remarkable 
in them. In the magnauinuty of hi.s heart he never thinks of his perfec- 
tion, though ho ia the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare themselvc.s willing to become bis di.sciples. He often 
says, “Why should 1 claim to guide men before I m^'self am guided ? ” 
Rut when a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earne.stness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more. His Majestj' accepts him, and. 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is iit its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shown by 
Hifl Majesty in admitting novices, there arc many thousands, men of all 
cksses, 'who have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every 
bles.sing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting aiispiriousncss, the novice 
wit}! liis turb.an in lii.s hand.s, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolionl,^ and e.vpresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of hi.s good star, has cast aside ^ conceit and 
selfishness, the root of .so ma'ny evils, offers his heart in worsliip, and now 
comes to inquira as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces. the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of pure iiitontious, who 
from seeming e.visteiice has now entered into real life. His Majesty 
then give.s the novice the Skast,'^ upon which is engraved “ The Great 
Name and His Majesty’s symbolical motto, “ AlWi^ Akhar.” This 
teaches the novice the truth that 

* Hu [AUbar] ahoweel, besides, no partiality to the MiiUanimadans ; and. when in 
straits for money, would eren plunder tho mos(|ue 3 to equip bia cavalry, Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monarch a stronghold of idolatry, on which they [the 
Portuguese mwsionarip.s’] could never make any impression. Not only did ho adore the 
3iin, and make long prayera to if. fo»r times a day, he also held himself forth as an object 
of worship ; and tiioiigh exceedingly tolerant os to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroach ments on his own divinity/’ Murray's VismiweB, II, p. 95. 

^ Tho text has saban-i fwl, and o little lower down, sabati~i 6 fl 2 u/anf. Zahari'i of 
symholkal langua<je is opposed to saban-i magdl, spoken words. 

3 Or rather, fraiti his head, as the text has, beciuiae the cftsting aside ol flelflahncss is 
symbolically expressed by taking of! the turban. To wear a turban is c. distinction. 

* Shaft means aiiii j secondly, anylhing rmind, either a ring, or a thread, aa the 
BrahTnimcal thread. Here a ring sfiems to be meant. Or it may bo the likeness of the 
Emperor which, according to BadaonI, the menibcta wore on tlicix turhana. 

® The Omat Name is a name of God. Some say it ia the word AUa?k ; others say it 
is As’^amad.^thaetema.}; others the Jiving; athere Ai-Qayy&mt thecrerlasting ; 



■' The pure Shaxt and ihc pure sujht neccr err." 

Seeing the wonderful habits of Hu Majesty, his sincere altcndauts 
are guided, as circumstanced require it ; and from the wise eounsels 
they receive they soon state their wishes openly. They leani to satisfy 
their thirci m the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and 
motive.5 renewed light. Othor.s, according to their capacities are taught 
■wisdom ia excellent advices. 

But it is impossible, while speaking of other matters beside.s, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Blajesty teaches wisdom, heals 
daiJgerou.s diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
ShouJd my occupations iillow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to ky before the world a reparate 
volume on this subject. 

Ordinances of the Divine Failk. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on .seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, “Allah" AJclmr," .and the other responds, 
“ JaVA Jalluluh".'’ ^ The motive of His Maie.sty iu laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to thinlc of the origin of their 
e-xistauce, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, ajid grateful remembrance. 

It is ako ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in lemenibrance of a man after hi.s do3,th, each member should 
prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
.last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of hia birthday, 


others'* Ar-Iialiiiuait ar-mhlm, tho clement and aaercifni ; others Al-Muhriymin, the 
protector." QJjujat-. Qazi Hanml« M-Din of Nilgor hivis, the Ciieat Name is the 
Hn, ox Ho because it has a Tcfcrcnce to Cod’s nature, as it shou-a that He hai no 

other at His eiuIp, Again, the word hfi is a root, not a derivative. All epitheta of Gud 
are containeU in il." Kashf’^ 'l-Ltigiiiit. 

1 The?© forniulfc remind ug of Akbar's name, '(UDui Muliainmnd Akbat. The 

worfls Alhar are arnbiffuovs ; they may racan, God grcuU or .4/;6cir u God. There 

ia no fioubt tliat Abkar lihocl the pbr.i5»e for its ambiguity ; for it vran u-ed on coins, the 
Imperial acals, and the heading of l) 0 ol:% farmans, etc, Hia era was called thei>iii7i'-:era ? 
ills (ftitli, thij ilu'iJic faith ; and the note at tho end of tKiHA*'Inf5ho\VB how Akbar, staiting 
from tlie idea of the iJivmo right of kings, t^adually came to look upon hiin'“elf as tho 
Mujlnhid oEtheaga, then as tho prophet of God and Ond’s Vico-ies'pnt eii earth, and lastly 
as a Deity. " It was during theso daj'S [A-TH 9S3, or A*D. 1575-6] that His Majesty once 
naked haw' people would like it if he ordered the words AUah'^ Ahbar to bo cut on tho 
impr'rial seal and the die^ of his eoiiis. Moi»t said, people ^vouId like it very much. Hut 
liaji Tbraham objected, and said, the phraso hnd an ainbigT,iouy niconiuiy, n’^d the emperor 
ihight substitute tbs Qur^-nn verso a<tiar«<Tci think of Ood la tho greatest 

tUing). becttuso it involved no ambiguity. But Hia Majesty got flinpleabC'd, aiui said 
it was surely suincient that no man tvhofelt his weakness yrould claim BivinKy ; he merely 
iookod to the sound of Ihe words, and he hud never ihought that a thing could be carried 
to such all extreme.” £adaonu p. 210. 
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and arrange a sumptuous feast. He is to bestow alms, and thus prepare- 
proviaions for the long journey. 

His Majesty lias also ordered that members should endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to cat flesh without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth they are 
not even to approach moat. Nor shall members go near an\i;hing that 
they have themselves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall they 'make use 
of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 

Note by the Translator on the Religtous Views of the rdl 
E.mperor Aicbae. 

In connexion with the preceding A‘in, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some value for the future historian of Ahbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a n()te, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The soiuces from 
which this information is derived, are, besides Abu ’1-Fa?r8 A*’fn, the 
Muntoljhab'^ ’t-Tau’iirVJi by ‘^Abd’* 1-Qadiribn-i Muliik Shah of Badaon — 
regarding whom I would refer the reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in. the Journal oftha Asiatic Society of Benyal for 1869 — and the Dahistan'^ 
’l-MacahibJ a work WTitteu about sixty yeans after Alcbar’s death by an 
unlcnown Sluharnmadan writer of strong ParsI tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Ac[uaviva, Antonio de Mon- 
sereaLo, Francisco Enriques, etc., of whom the first is mentioned by 
Abu ’1-Fazl under the name of Padn EadalfA There exist also two 
articles on Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the'Iate Horace Hayman Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the CalciMa Quarterly Orioital Magazine,, 
vol. i, 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson’s 
works, Loudon, 1802. Besides, a few extracts from BadaonI, bearing on 
this subject, will be found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, p. 2-13 ft'. The proceedings of the 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbat’a Court are described in Murray’s 

^ Printed afc Calcutta in 1S09 'n'l'th a short dictioimry, and reprinLed at Bombay 
A.H. 1272 [A.D. 1856]. This work lias also been translated into English at tlie coat oi tliG’ 
Oriental Translation Fund. 

“ Not Padie Radlf^ as in Elphinstone’a history, but w^jj, the letter 

{Um) having been mistaken for a * (yft). 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edinburgh, 1S20, 
vol. ii. 

I shall coiamanas with extracts from Budiioiu.^ The translatioa is 
literal, which is tf great importancs in a difficult writer like Badrioni. 

Aba 'l-FccVs second iiilroducllon la Akbar. TIu pride. 

[DadaoiiT, edited hy Mawlawi Agha Ahmad '^Ali, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, vol. ii, p. 198.] 

It was dining the.se days [end of 932 A.H.] that Abu '1-Fazl, son of 
Sliayhh Mub-lrfik of Xagor, came the .second time to court. IJe is now 
styled ‘^Anurai. He is the man that set the world in flame.s. He lighted up 
the lamp of the Aabnliis, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, 
bacaufie he did r.ot know wlut to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing hitii.'df as opposed to oli '.s-octs, tied the girdle of 
infallibility routid his waist, according to the .saying, “ He who forms an 
opposition, gains power.” He kid before the Emperor a commentary 
on the ’l-hursii^ which contained aii subtleties of the Qiu^im ; 

and though people said that it had bcch WTitten by his f.itlior, Abu 'i-Fa?.! 
was much praised. The numerical value of tiro letters in the words 
Tafiir-i Akbarl (Alrbar's commentary) gives the date of composition 
[98S]. But the emperor praised it, chiefly because ho expected to find in 
Abu T-Fazl a man capable of teaching Uie Miillas a lesson, whose pride 
certainly resembles that of Pliaraoh, though this expectation was opposed 
to the confidence which His Majesty had placed iu me. 

The reason of Abu ’1-Faz!'s opinioiiativeness and .pretensions to 
infaEibility was tliis. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters. (aa 
Lad been the case with Mir Habsbl and others), ShayHi ’’Abd'* ’ii-Nabi 
and MaMldum“ T-Mulk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


' As in the {ollowin" c\trart8 the yeara ' 
convert thein accordinif to this tabic : — 

Tho year 19S0 A.H. coinmcnced J4th 
081— ,3ra May, 1573 
Oils— April, 1574 
083— I2th April, 1575 
93-4— 31st March, 157G 
9So — 2l8t ^lareh, 1577 
986 — lOth March, 1578 
937 — 2Sth Febrnary, 1579 

988 — 17th February, 1580 

989 — 5th February, 1581 
9D0— 26th January, 1582 
991 — IStli January, 1683 
992’ — 4th January, 1584 

^ Qur., Sot. /f, 256. 


May. 3572 [Old Style]. 

093 — ^24th December, 1534 

094 — IJth December, I6S6 

996 — “2nd D<feeQibor, 158l> 

996 — 22ml Noveinl)cr, 15S7 

997 — lOtb November, 1583 

99v8 — 31sf. October, 15S9 

990— 20U) October, 1090 
lOQO — 9th October, 1501 
1001 — 28th September, 1592 
I(K)2 — 17th September, 1593 
1(X)3— 6th iSeptoniher, 1591 
1004 — 27th August, 1595 
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represented to the emperor that Shayl^ hlubarak also, in aa far aa he 
pretended to bo Makdi} belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 
only himself danmed, but led other,'} into damnation. Having obtained 
a sort of penni.-sion to remove him, they dispatched police officers to 
bring him before the emperor, Eut when they found that the Shaykh, 
with his two sons, had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit 
in his prayer-room. The Shayldr, at first, took refuge with Salim-i 
Chishti at Fathpur, who then was in the height of his glory, and requested 
him to intercede for him, Shay'lth Salim, however, sent him money by 
Bome of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to Gujrat, Seeing that Salirn took no interest in him, ShayMl hlubarak 
applied to Mirza ^AzizKoka [Akbar’s foster-brother], who took occasion, 
to praise to the emperor the ShayWi’s learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the siipeiior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarak was a most 
tru.stworthy man, that he Lad never received lands as a present, and that 
he [‘^Aziz] could really not see why the Shaykh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up all thoughts ofkilling the Shaykh, In aahorfc 
time mutters took a more favourable turn ; and Abu T-Fazl when once 
in favour with the einperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
faithless, coiitiiiually stud 3 'ing His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shaniefnl way 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so tittle api^rcciated,* 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, liufc also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of ShaylAs, 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. ^ 

He used to say, openly and implicitly : — 

0 Lord, send down a proof ^ for the people of the world ! 

Send these Nimrods '* a gnat as big as ,an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their he.ad8 ; 

Send them a Mo,scs with a staff, and a Nile ! 


* Vj\lc p, 113, tiobo 2. 

* Badftoni belonged to the helicvcis in the approach of the Milionnium. A few year^ 
la-tor, AkbariisodiVahdawii'uraonrsiorljjaownpHrposea ; aide below. The extI■^M^tsbowa'‘ 
that there exifitt'd boforo D^S2, heretical innovators, ■whom tho emperor allowort to be ' 
pcr&Gouted. Matters goon took a clificrent turn. 

^ That ia, a man capable of toaehing tho ^tOamaa a lesson. Abfi ’J-Far.! means in'raaelf. 

'* Nimroi orNamrudj and Pharaoli, nre proverbial in IbeEostfortheirpride. Nimrod 
wag killed by a gnat which had crept through the hobo to his brain. He could only xello^e 
bis pains by striking the cro-wn of ids head ■ hut at last be died from the efcecta of bis . 
own blotra. 
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And Vv-lien in conssfjnence of his harsh piTjopedings, miseries and 
misfortunes broke in upon the ‘^Ulanias (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied theJolIoTving Ruha^l to them ; — 

1 have set tire to mv barn witii my’oTni hand.s, 

A.s I am tiic iuceudiarj’’, how can I comjJain of my enemy 1 
IJo oiiij i.s my enemy but rnyself. 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 

And when during disputations people quoted again.st him the edict of 
any Mvjtaldd} he used to say, “ Oh don’t bring me the arguments of 
this sweetmeat-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner ! ” He thought 
himself capable of giving the lie to all Shayhh.s and ‘^Ulamas. 

Comm^iioeiiicnt of (he Disputations. [Badaoni II, p, 200.] 

” During the year 083 A.H., many places of woisbip ■were built at 
the command of His hlajesly. The cause was this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. 
Hie Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the Mu'^iniyyah sect, and pafssed much of his time in 
discussing the word of God (Qur'-an), and the word of the prophet (the 
Hadis, OT Tradition). Questions of Sufi.sm, scientific clisousdons, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, were the order of the day. Hi.s Majesty pa.ssed 
whole nights in thoughts of 'God ; he continually occupied himself with 
pronouncing the names Yd Hu and Yd Hadi, which had hoon mentioned 
to liim,® and liis heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay ne,ar the palace in a lonely spot, with his head hent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours.” 

In his religious habits the' emperor was confirmed by a story wliich 
he had heard of Sulayman,® ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 


' A roan of infaUibb authorily in hia csitlanations of the Muhammadan loiv. Tliere 
*re few Mujtaludii. Among the oldest there -n-ere acToral who plied a trade at the same 
•time. The preoeding Bnhiiii La tranalfiteci by Sir H. Elliot intlvB JfuftatlniKici<Mi ffisJoi iaHs 
o/jfiidfa, p, 244, 

> By some aseetie, TS Bu means 0 He (God), and Ya Hadl, 0 Guido. The frequent 
sapotition of anoh namea is a means of tnowledge. Somo faqirs re]>£«\t them several 
iiiQUfiand times during a night. 

® The edition of Badaoni eftlls him Kararant He is sometimes called Karani, 
nometimes JEaradjii. Ho redgned in Bengal from 971 to 9fiO, or A.D. 1563 to 1573. 
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Shaylis and ‘^Ulainas, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
whicli ho used to transact state business ; as aLso by the neive that 
Mirza Sulayman, a prince of Sufi tendencies, and a Hdhib-i Ml ^ was 
coming to liijii from Badakhshan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anvplnlwt, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ‘^Ulamas and larvycrs of the realm. The pride of the ‘^Ulamas, and 
the heretical (Shi'^itic) subjects discussed in this building, caused Mulla 
Whorl, a pcet of Akbar's reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was c.illed a temple of Pharaoh .and a building of Shaddiid [vide Qur., 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led will be seen from the 
following extract. i 

[Bad. II, p. 202.] 

“ For these discussions, which were held every Thursday ^ night, Hia 
Majesty invited the Sayyide, ShayjAs, ‘^TJlamas, and grandees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quairel about their places, and 
the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should 
sit on the cast side ; the Sayyids on the we.st side ; the '^Ulamas to the 
south ; und the >Sha3-j<h3 to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other and make his inquiries . . . when all at once, 
one night, ‘ the vein of the neck of the ‘^Ulamas of the age swelled up,’ 
and a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry 
at their rude behaviour, and said to me [BadaonI], ‘ In future report any 
of the <Ulani5s that cannot beliave and that talk.s nonsen.se, and I shall 
make hinr leave the hall.’ I gently said to Asaf Khan, ‘ If I were to carry 
out this order, most of the “^Ulamas would have to leave,’ when His 
Majesty .suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my an.swer, he was 
highly pleased, and mentioned my remark to those .sitting near him.” 

Soon after, anotlver row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. ■; 

[Bad. II, p. 210.] ■ ' 

“ Some peojile mentioned that HajI Ibrahim of Sarhiiid had given a 
decree, by ivhich he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,^ quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed WTetch, abused him, 
and lifted up hi.s stick in order to strike him, when the HajI by some 
subterfuges managed to get rid of him.” 

^ Hal IB tlie stiite of ecstaRy and close union with God into which f^ufls bring themsclvfj* 
by silent thougiit, or by pronouncing the name of God, 

® The text haa shab-l Jum^a, the night of Friday ; but as Muhammadans oornraence 
the day at aimset, it ia our Thursihu night, 

^ A'l women niny use*. 
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Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the '^Uhtaa?. and lavn’ers ; 
lie never jiardoned pride and conceit in a man, aud of aJl kind.-, of conceit, 
the conceit of learning wa.? most hateful to him. From now ho re.mlvod 
to vex tlio principal Ulamas ; and no sooner lud hin courtiers discoveied 
this, than they brought all sort.s of charges again.-t them. 

[Bad. II, p. :203.] 

“ His Majesty therefore ordered Mawlana, ‘J.Abd“ 'Hah of Sultilnpilr, 
who had received the title of MalMum" 'I-Mulk, to come to a meeting, 
as he wished to annoy him[ and appointed HajI Ihiiiliim Shaykh Abu 
H-Fad (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in all religious matters, and also for the New Eeligiou of His 
Majesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other' newcomers, to oppose him. During the discu,s.siion, Hi.s 
Majesty took every occasion to interrupt the Mawdiina when he explained 
anj-thing. When the quibbling and wTangling had reached the highest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His 
Maje.sty, commenced to toll rather queer stories of the Mawlami, to whose 
po.sitioii one might apply the verse of the Qur'Jan (Sur. XVI, 72), ‘ And 
some one of yon shall liave his life prolonged to a miserable age, etc.’ 
Among other stories, Khan Jahan said that he had heard that Makhdum“ 
’1-IVlulk ' had given a fakva, that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked him the reason of his 
e.xtraordinary/ciqcci, lie had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbashes (i.e., the 
Shi'^ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up 
with indignities from the Portugnese, whose ship-tickets had picture.^ 
of Mary and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, therefore, of the 
latter alternative would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both 
roads were closed up. 

“ Kljan Jahan also related that the Mawlana had invented a clever 
trick by which he escaped paying the legal alms upon the wealth which 
he amassed every year, Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
Qver all hi,s stores to his wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run out.- 


1 This O-xfcraot a.i given by Sir H. Elliott on p, 244, conveys a wrong impre-vsion. 
AUbar did not prohibit pilgrimages before A.H. 990. 

* Alms are due on overyaiirplus of stock or stores wliiehaSnnnipo.ssesse.s atthe end of 
a year, provided that surplus' have been in his possession for a whole yeiir. If the wife, 
therefore, had the surplus for a part of Che year, and the husband took it afterwards 
hack, he escaped the paying of alms. 
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'■ Otlipr tricks also, in comparison with which the rricks of the children 
of Closes are nothing, and rumours of his nieannes- and shabbincss, his 
open eiieatiiig and worldliness, and his cmeltiessaid to have been practised 
on the Sliavliha and the poor of the Tvhole country, l>ut especially on the 
AiniadriTS and other deserving people of the Panjiib — all came’ up, one 
story after the other, His motivefl, ‘ which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ’ (Qur. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, w*ere got up, till it waa 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

“ But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a- 
man in his circumstances, he said No ; * for Shaykh ‘^Abd“ n-Nabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking.” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the ^Ulamas. [Bad. II, p. 207. | 

“ At one of the above-mentioned meetings, His Majesty asked how 
many women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikah), ' 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
erapei'or thereupon remarked'that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted ' 
to know w’hat remedy the lew provided for his case. Slost expressed 
their opinions, w'hen the emperor remarked that Shaykh '^Abd“ ’n-Nabr 
had once told him that one of the Mujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives, Some of the HJlamas present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Ibn Abi Laya ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a. 
too literal translation of the Qur'^an verse (Qur., Stir. IV, 3), ‘ Marry 
■whatever women ye like, two and two,^ and three and three, and four 
and four,’ but this was improper. His Majesty then sent a me.ssago to 
Shayl^ 'lAhd'' ’n-Nabi, who replied that he had merely ivlshed to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given afaUva in order to legalize irregular 
marriage proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much. ' The 
Shaykh,’ he said, ‘ told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now tells me.’ He never forgot this. 

” After much discussion on this point the ‘iUlamas, having cplleoted 


’ T.o,. he meant to say he was poor, and thus lefutdd the charges brought against Wtn. ' 
* Thus they pot 2-t-2, 3-1-3, 4-1-4=18. Bnt the pnasage ia usually translated, “Mftrty - 
whatever women ye like, two, or three, or four.*’ The Efujtohid, who took nine unto 
himself, translated “ twD-fthroe-|-fDur”=9. The question of the emperor was most 
tieklisl). heeauss, if the lawyers adhered to the nujnher four, which they could not welt 
avoid, thf hnrumzadngi of Ahbar's fretbcri^ prrncausea wnS ackitowledgcd- 
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4jvi^ry tradition on the subject, decreed, fin-t, tlip.t by ma'Scih [not by 
•tuhuJi\ a man migkt marry arsy Durabc-rof vcivealmijlaaf-ed ; and, sccondt,/, 
that laul’^nh ruarriai'es neie ailo^-ed by Imam Malik, The Slii'’ab3, 
na T.'as ■well kaovrn, loved chikiien born ia iivA'^iih wedlock moie than 
tho:e born by ?ii!:Sk wives, concrary to the >^uriins and the Ald-i 
JaniS'^.it. 

“ On the latler poinl aUo the dis'-uasion got rather lively, ami I would 
refer the reader to ary work entitled Kajat‘‘ 'r-rash'd [vide note 2, p. 104], 
ill which the subject is briell}' discus.sed. But to make things worse, 
hfacjlb Khan fetched a copy of thej/uiffllfa of Imam Malik, and jiointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of marriage.s. 

“ Another night, Qiwi Ya^qub, Shaykb Abii l-Facl, H,i]I Ibrahim, and 
a few .others were invited to meet Hi,s Majesty in the house neat the 
Atinplaldfi tank. Shaykh iibu T-Pazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor ,sevf;ral tradition's regarding mut^ah marriages, 
which Ids father (Shaykh Mubarak) had collected, and the discusbion 
eomnienced. Hi.s Maje.sty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject, I said, ‘ The conclusion which must be draim from no many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this : — Imam Malik 
and the Shi'' ah, 3 are mianimous in looking upon mul'^a?t marriages as legal; 
Imam .Sh,ifi'>T and the Great; Imam (IJanifah) look upon mut'^ak marriage.s 
aa illegal. But, should at any time a Qiizi of the Miiliki sect decide that 
mul'^ah IS legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even fur 
Shafi'^i’s and Hanaffa. Every other oyiinioii on this subject is idle talk.’ 
This pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The uniortimata Shaykh Ya'^qiib, however, went on talking about 
the extent of flic authority of a QukT. He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when ho saw that he was di.scooifited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing else to sa 3 ' — just a.s His 3Iaje;,ty picases.’* 

" The Emperor then said, ‘ I herewith appoint tie Maliki (jazi 
Hasan ‘^Arab aa the Qa?.i before whom I lay this ca.re concerning my 
wives, and you, Ya'^qriVj, are from to-day wisponded.’ This wa,s 
immodiatsly obeyed, and QazI Hasan on the spot gave a decree which 
made mullah marriages legal. 

“ The veteran lawyers, as Makhdfim” T-Mulk, QnzI Ya'’ qub, and others, 
made imry long faces at these proceedings. 

“ This was the commeacemeht of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf ’. 

" The result was that, a few days later, Mawlanfi Jahil“ ’d-Din of 
Multan, a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred, 
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was o:J(’ri 2 d from Ajrra (to Falhnur SIkri) and appointed Qizi of the 
realiii Qflai Ya'^oiib 'ftas sent to Gaur ns Dintnct Qazi. 

“ From this day honceforrli, ‘ tLe road of opposition and difference in 
opinion’ lav Oj.en, and rei.isined so till His Majest_v was appointed 
Mujtaliid of the empire.’’ [Here folio-ns tlie extract regarding the formula 
Allah'' Akhdi. given on p. 175. note 1.] 

[Badaom II, p. iill.J 

“ T'otiriL' tins yertr [9c3], there arrived Ilakim Abii ’]-Fath, Hakim 
Iliunuvun (wlio subsrrpiently changed hh, name to Humayun Qiili, 
.and lastly to Hakim Huiniiin), and Nur" ’d-Dln, who as poet is known 
under the name of Qdi-arl. They were brothers, and came from Gihin, 
near the Caspian Sea. The elde.st brother, whose tnauner.s and address 
V, ere exceedingly winning. obtainecLin a short time great a.srendency over 
the Emperor ; he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change 
in the religious ideas of His Majesty, or even went in advance of them, and 
thus became in a short time a most, intimate friend of Akbar. 

“• Koou after there came from Persia, Mulla Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of yazidi. and attaching himself (o the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the SaJuibah fperaons who kiietv Muhammad, 
excep't the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a Shi'^ah. But he ’.vas soon left behind by Bir Bar — 
that bastard ! — and by Shaykh Abu ’I-FazI and Hakim Abu 'I-Path, wdio 
successfully turned the emperor from tlie laluni, and led him to reject 
inspiration, firophetship, the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

“ At the sanic time, Hhs Majesty ordered JaliiE ’d-Din and 
■several ‘(UlaiUHs to write a commentary on the Qur''an ; but this Jed to 
great rows among them. 

‘■Deb Chand Raja Maiijhola — that fool — once set the whole court, in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great respect for cows, else 
the cow Vvoukl not have been mentioned in the first chapter (Sami" 
’l-haqarah) of the Qur^'an. 

“His Majesty had also the early history of the Islajii read out, to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the Sakabah. Soon after, the 
observance of the five prayers and the fasts, and the belief in ever 3 ' 1 hing 
connected with the prophet, were put down as faejUd't, Or religious blindness, 
and man's reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. 
Portuguese priests also came frequently;, and His Maje.sty inquired 
into the aiticle.s of their belief 'which are based upon reason.” 



[BjJ5f)tu II, p. '21. j.] 

“ In the beginning of the next year [08-1], v.-hen IIis Majcity was at 
Dipalpur in Malwab, Sharif of Amul arrived. This apostate bad nm 
from' oountrj’ to country, like a dbg that has burnt its foot, and lurning 
from one serf to the other, he went on wrangling (ill be became a perfect 
heretic, h'or some time he had studied Sufic uoiLsense in the school of 
Ala'vJaiia Muhammad Z5hid of nephew of i lie great Sli.j vkh Iluaayn 

of JOiwaraKiTi. and had lived with derwi.slies. !Jui as he had little of a 
(ierwi.'-h in hme-elf, be talked slander, and was .‘■o fuji of conceil that they 
hunted hiui away. The Mawiana also vTote a poem against him, in 
which the, following verse occurs : — 

'■ There vras a. heretic, Sharif by name, 

Who talked very big. though of doubtful fame. 

‘■In hi,s wanderings he had come to the Dalthia, where he made himself 
so notorious, that the, king of the Dakhin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only put on a tloakey, and shown about in the city. Hindustan, 
liowevei', 1 .S a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on aa they may. He therefore made for 
Malwali, and settled at a place five kos distant from the Imperial camp. 
EN’ery frivolous and ab/surd word he spoke was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. Many fools, especially Persian heretica (wJiom the 
casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough — such 
h cretics are called 2V ugta tow, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
t)l Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
lb, It he ivaa the reslmer of the Millcnniiini. The .son.sation was immense. 
A.-. wK/n as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had been made of cloth, and in 
w'hii’h th.3 emperor with his suite used to eay the five daily prayers. 
Biidu u!ou^ in lii.s c.xtcrior, ugly in shape, with his neck stooping forward, 
he perfiiinicc! his obeisance, and stood still with iiifi arms crossed, and jmu 
could .scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour i us a sign of ho.stility to 
Dili prophet) shed lies, falsehood, and hypocrisy.' There he stood for a 
long time, and when he got the order to sit down, he prostrated himself in 
worship, and sat down duzmiu {vide p. 168, note 2)i like an Indian camel. 
He Udked privately to HisMaje.sty ; no one dared to draw near them, but 
I sometimes heard from a distance the word ’^ibn (knowledge) because lie 
spoke [iretty loud. He called his silly views ‘ the truth of truths or ' the 
groundwork of things ’. 

^ Cltashm-t azraq. Europeans have bJac eyes. Tibo e.Hfiresfijon is es oJd ee IJarir? 
aiul tbe CriisadeEi. 
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A ftllov/ igaoMiif of things external and intenial, 

From ftilliiiesa indulging idle talk. 

Hf‘ is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles — God forbid ! — of truth eternal. 

“The rrhole talk of the in.nnv.'asa mere repefition of the ideas of 
Mehiuud of Ba-akhv.-fm (a village in GllSn.), who lived at the time of 
TitiiiU'. hfahiiiud uho hid wTdteii thirteen trantise.', of dirty hith, full of 
hucii hypocri .y a no rdigi.m or soot would .'buffer, and contaiiung nothing 
hut tHill, wliiiii name he ha.d given to tJie '.scaVnce of espresred aiui 
implied language The chief work of tliia miscra’olc r.-retch is entitled 
Li'h' n Kh'm (the Ocean and the Jng), niicl contains .sueh Joathujino 
nonspiiM*, f hat on listening to it one’s ear voniit.s. How tiro devil would 
havelaughed in his fnco, if he had heard it, and how he would have junipod 
for joy ! And this Sharif— the dirty thief — had nko wiit'en a collection 
of iion.ien30, which he styled Taraf:h?hj.l.-i in whieh he blindly 

follows Jllr 'lAbd'* T-Awwid. This book is written in loo.se, decejiiivo 
ap!iari.'.iiis, each coinniencing tvilh the word.e mlfa/'Miiihnil (the inaiiter 
said), a queer thing to look at. and a jnas.s of ridiculous, eiUy nonsense. 
Birt notwithalanding his ignonmee, according to lie proverb, ' V/orlhici 
will meet,’ he has exerted such (Ui ia/luence on the spirit of the ags, and 
on the people, that he is now [in lOOi], a commander of One TliotMand 
and Hifj S'lajesty’s apostle for Bengal, posse.s.sing the four clegrce.s of faith, 
and calling, as theLioutonant of theenipieror, the faithful to these degrees.” 

The di.sau.'!-ioijs nii Thursday evenings were continued for the nest 
year. In 980, they became violent, in as far as the elsnientary pirinclpdes 
of the .Tslara were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The ‘^Ulamas, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often Lost their temper, and. called each other Kafirs, oraccunteih 

i [Cad. II, p. 255.] 

“ MuMiduni also wrote a pampiblet against ShayWi '^Abd'-' ’n-hiabi, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr Kliaii of Shir wan, who tvas 
suspeoied to have reviled the prophet, and of hlir 5ahshl, -whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in. the pampihlet that 
it was wrong to say prayers with ‘■Abd® ’n-Nabl, because he had been 
undutiful towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles. tJpoit 
this, Shajkh ‘^Abcl“ ’n-!fabr called Makhdum a fool, and oiirsed him. The 
‘^Ulamas now broke up into two parties, like the Sibtls and Qibt's, 
gathering either round the Shayldt, or round Maldidum“ l-Midk ; and 
the heretic innovators Used this opport-uaity, to mislead the emperor 
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by I lieir wickfil opinion'; and aspersions, and turned truth, into falsclioocl, 
and represeiiTi-d lies as truth. 

•• tlii vf-ij (ill novi ['}8G]/((idj/iO!<'ijcrer?^5«[re(i<^, mid vas diligcnlhj 
Kttrcliiiir; J'of irnlh. Bui hk cducutioa had been much neglected; ami 
■mmi'iptlrd as he uns ly mm of law and hcrciic prim ’pics, he had been 
Jtinni /II doult (he iri'ik of (he hl<r,m Falling fm-m one jr rpk.ri(/f into the 
other, he Iml ij/l/t Ilf Ins aat ohju-t, die search of truth ; and 'chcii lln stfovg 
ihilaphhinl of our elear Inir aid oar excdlmt faith had ome Iren broken 
thraiiyh, His Mnjestif yrav colder and caUkr, till after the .short .space of 
fire or six gear./ not. a (race of M idiaiiimadaii feeling iras left in hk heart. 
Matters then became very different.” 

[Bad. IT. p. 239.] 

'■ In 034 the nows arrived that Shiih TaInnSep of Persia had died, and 
Shah Lsmci'^rl II had succeeded him. The Tatlkh of Iris accession is given 
in tlje frrafc letters of the three words j, [j-pwi +1? = 934], 

iShilh iBniil'!!! gave the order that any one wlio wished to go to Maltkah 
could have hi.s traveliing e.vpenses paid from the royal exchequer, Thus 
thousands of people partook ol the spiritual hlessing of pilgrimage, 
whiJst here you dare riot now [1001] mention that word, and you would 
expo, sc your.'-elf to capital punishment if you were to ask leave from court 
lor this purpose.” 

[Bad. 11, p. 241.] 

“ In 98.0, the trews arrived that Shah Isnia'^il, son of Shah Tahmaapj 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandeesj by his sister Pari 
Jan Jilidnum. Mft Haydar, the riddle writer, found tjio TarilA of hi.s 
acces.sion in the words Skak;iiskdh-i ruisamln [984] ‘ a .king of the face 
of the earth ’. and the Tarikh of his death in ShahinsMJi-i eer-i zminn 
[98.5] ‘ a king below the face of the earth At that time also there 
a]ipearfl(l iti Persia the great comet which had been visible in India 
<p. 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the earne time 
the Tnrb conquered Tabriz, Shirwan, and Miizandaran. Sultan Muliam- 
mad ICimdabanda, son of Shah Tahmaspi, hut by another mother, 
succeeded ; and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 
Salidbali. 

“ But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Bindustdn from Persia,” 

’ A.S Tahmasp in lusshorfc Memoirs (Pera, Mb. TSS, As. Soc. Bengal) gives tiiei^'orcl 

(ilSO] as the TS^rilih oi hif? accession, ■we hatve : — 

Tahmilsp from OJiO to (184 ; I&nxS-^S TI, 984 to 9S5. 

Fniiaep’a Tfi.bles (U'nd editiotu p. 308) give 932 to 9S3 ; Isma?!! II, fronj 

1983 to 085. . .... .-V. 
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BA0i.ciui's Summary of the Reasons v/hich led Akbarto Renounce 

THE Islam. 

t ' '' [Bad. II, p. 256.] 

Tlie follovvitig are the principal leasons which led His Majesty from 
the right’ patli. I shall not give all, hut only some, according to tlie 
proverb, “ That which is small, guides tliat v/hich is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man points him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countrie.s to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing hut 
inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revclatio]!, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which, 
largo volumes oould only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such ns were 
not Muluinamadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
overjiihing which was against his disposition and ran counter to his 
wishes. I'loin bis earliest childhood to his manliood, nnd from his 
manhood to old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
phases, and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected e'vmryfching which people can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of incpiiry oiiposed to every 
[leldmitia] principle. Th\is a faith based on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and as the result of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on His'Majestj, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
in all religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miiacuIou,s 
powers, among all nations. If some true knowdedge was thus everywhere 
to be found, why should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed 
like the Islam, which was comparatively new, and scarcely a thousand 
years old ; why should one sect assert what another denies, and why 
should one claim a preference without having superiorrity conferred oir 
itself. 

Moreover, Sumanis ^ and Brahmins managed to get frequent private 
interviews with His Majesty. As they sutpaas other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious s'eienies, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and 
human perfection, they brought proofs ba.sed on reason and testimony, | 

' Explained in Arab, dicticnaiififi as a seel in Sind who believe iu the transmigration 
of souls (ianasu^). Akbar, as will be seen from the followings was convinced of the 
tranamigration of aoula, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the truth of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inculcated their doctrines so firmly and so skilfully represented things us 
quite self'evident which require consideration, that no man, by expressing 
his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains 
■were to crumble to dust, or the hea.vens were to tear asunder. 

Henco His Majest}’’ cast aside the Islamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as 
nho all ordinances liased on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which cau bo so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, 
he showed in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How rviae was the advice which tlie guardian garni a lovely being, 

“ Do not smile at ever}'' face, as the rose does at every zephyr." ^ 

Wlien it was too late to profit by the lesson, 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was 
Purukhotam, author of a commentary on the . . whom he asked 
to invent particular Sanscrit name.? for all things in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of Debf was pulled up the wall of the castle,® 
sitting on a ckdrpao, till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used 
to sleep. Whilst thus suspended, he instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of woishipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these gnbelievers, 
as Brahma, Mahadev, Bishn, Kishii, Ram, and Mahfiinai, who are 
supposed to have been men, but very likely never existed, thougli some, 
in their idle belief, look upon them as gods, and others as angels. Hjs 
Majesty, on hearing further how much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to Took upon them with affection. The 
doctrine, of the transmigration of souls especially took n deep root in his 
heart, and he approved of the saying — “ There is no religion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root.’’ Insincere 
flatterers composed treatises in order to fix the evidence for this doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sects of these infidels (who 
caimot be counted, so numeroius they are, and who have no end of 


’ Just as Akbar lik«d the zephyr of inquiry into other religiouB syslemR. But aepbyrs 
arc also destructive ; they scatter the petals of the rose. 

® The text has a few unintoUigiblo word^. 

* Perhaps in order not to get poUated, or because the balcony belongwl to the Harem. 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to the Ahl-i Kilab, 
Jews, Christians, and Miihammadansh not a day passed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

Sometimes again, it was ShoijM Taj'‘ ’d-Dln of DihJr, wlio had to 
attend the emijoror. This Shayhh ia the son of Shnj'kh Zakaiiya of 
Ajodhan. The principal ‘^Ulamas of the age call him Taj" 'l-'^Arifin, or 
crown of the He had learned under Shaykh Zaraiin of Panipat, 

author of a commentary on the Liwa'^ih, and of other very excellent 
works, was in Sufiam and pantheism second only to ShaylA Ibn '^Arabt, 
and hid vrrittan a compiehcnaive commentary on the Nuzhal^’l-Arwdh. 
Like the preceding, he was drawn up the wall of the oaetle. Hia Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Sufic trifles. Aa the Shaykh was not over 
strict ^ in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sufis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also- 
introduced polemic mattera, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
~God’.s ourae be uponhim !— which is mentioned in theifttfus" ’l-Hikam,^ 
or the ezoellence of hope over fear,® and many other things to which men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The ShayJA ia therefore 
one of the principal oulprita who weakened His Majesty’s faith in the 
orders of our religion. lie also “iaid that infidels would, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, not could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. Ilis explanations of some verses of the 
Qur'an or of the Tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
ha mentioned that the pliraso Insdn-i Kiiniil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, he said many agreeable things to the emperor, rarely 
expressing the proper meaning, but rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct. Even the aijdak (prostration), which people mildly call 
mmmhos (kissing the ground), he allowed to be due to the Insan-i Kamil . 
he looked upon the respect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king Ka'^ba-yi Muraddt, the sanctum of desires. 


^ Ae bag ns & conforms to the Qur*»In he is shar^i ; b\ifc when ho feels that ftp 
has drawn nearer to God, and dijee no longer reqaini the orduiancea of the profanuv^ 
vidgiu, he is free, and becomes & heretic. 

* Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therofore accursed by God. Biat according 

to some books, and among them the FitsiiK, Pharaoh repented in the moment of death* 
and aokiioT?ledged Moses to be a true prophet. 

* The Islam says, Al-irrmt Faith atanda ^lukUn fearaorf 

hope/' Henne it is oin to fearG^’s wrath moretbao to hop© for God's mercy ; and so 
teversely, 
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and Qibln-’ji Mjat, the cynosure of necessities. Such blaaphemie.s > 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when . . 

Other great philQ'-.ojdjical writers of the age also exprerfied opinions, 
for which there is no author! ly. Thus Shay jdi Ya‘'qubof Kashmir, a well- 
knoY.-ri writer, and at present the greatest autiiorily in religious inatters, 
mentioned Eome opinions held by lAyn’* 'i-Quzit of ilamad-in, that our 
prophet Sfuhammad tvasa personification of the divine name of Ai-hddT 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God’s name of 
Al~r,iuzill (the tempter),® that both names, thus personified, had appeared 
in this world, and that both personifications were therefore .necessary. 

MuUn Miihsmniad of Yazd, too, was drawni up the v.mU of the ca&tle, 
and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse sgaiaBt the first three inialifahs, 
called the v'hole Sahabah, their follovrerB and next followerr,, and the 
saints of past agea, infidek and adulterers, rknderod the Sunru's and the 
represented every sect, except the Shi'^ali, as damned 
and leading men into dBrnnatioii. 

The difieiences among the ’lUlamfis, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostaoy. The emperor also believed that the ‘lUlaraas of his time were 
superior in dignity and ranlc to Imiim-i Ghazzali and Imam-i Eazi,® and 
knowing from experience the flimsineas of Ids ‘^Ulainas, he judged those 
great men of life past by Ms contemporaries, and threw tberu a.oidc. 

Learned monies also came from Europe, who goby the name of PadreA 
They have an infallible head, called Papd. He cun change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to rcbmit to Ids 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, .and mentioned to tha 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity. Hi.s Majesty firmly believed ia the 
truth of the (Ihiistian religion, and wishing to epread the docfcrine.s of 


1 As the uiminbo,^, or fcito use of holy naTiiea a'? Kabbah (the lenipJe of rfrai:iiah) oi* 
Q\blah (Miikliah, in aa far as people turn to it tlieir face when pniyiri^-^), 

® Tha teirti han an uiiintellipibh sentence. 

^ Aceordineto the I&fdm, Gotl leade (/wdi) men toFaivation, uni pIto to ainand dcinma- 
tioTi God created also wickedness. 

* Ahl-i term which h often joined with Iho ■word .S'unk.fdi. AH religious 

ordinancor. arc- either based upon the Qur^aii, urupoii tbe Tradilion ; or upon the opinion 

cif fiiinous ot laetly, upon agreement* oj the aistom generally 

iollowtsd during tho tirsl ccntiuy of the ilijrah* Hence comprises aU such 

Ap believf! bindnig. 

^ Two famous anlliorities in refigioug mattera. The most popular books of Jni4w 
are the and the which, according to p 103, 

■was one of the few books which Akbar liked. 

* Thf test has 
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Jesus, ordered Prince Blurad^ to take a few lessons in Christianity by 
way of auspioiouBness, and charged Abii ’1-Fazl to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual Bistn' ’lldh'- ’r-rahmun’’ “ the following lines 

were used— 

Ay ndm-i tu Jesus o Kiristu 
(0 thou those namen arc Jesas and Christ) 
which I'lcans, “ 0 thou v/hose name is gracious and blessed ” ; and 
Shay kh Fayzi added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Stibhana-k'^ Id siwd k“ Yd ku. 

('Ve jiraise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) 

'fheao ac''jur„cd monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to JIuhaminad, the best of all prophets — God’s blessings 
rest on him and his whole house ! — a thing which even devils would 
not d'). 

liir -Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the primary 
origin of cverytliing. The ripening of the grain in the fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives of men, 
depended uiioii the Sun. ifence it wa.s but proper to worship and 
reverence this luminarj'' ; and people in praying should face towards the 
place where ho rises, instead of turning to tlio quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Btr Bar, .shculd men pay regard to fire and 
water, stones, trees, and other form.s of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the m<ark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

I’hiloaophera and learned men who had been at Court, but were in. 
disgraoe, made them, selves busy in bringing proofs. They said the sun. 
was “ the greatest light ”, the source of benefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of king.s, and the origin of royal power. 

This was afeo the cause v/hy the Nawruz-i Jalall “ vras observed, on 
which day, since His Majo-sty’s accession, a great feast was given. His 
Maje.st 7 also adopted different suits of clothes of seven different colours, 

^ Pfinco Murfid was thou about eight yearo old. Jahangir (Salim) wa& born on 
Wednesday, the 17 ’l-amral 977. Thi’C© months after him, hia .aiatcr SAu^zdda 

/C/tdJiinn vraa born ; and after her in the year 078 on 3rd Muj;iaiTam (Bad. II, 132) 
S/i/i/t who got the lu'olajame o£ PalArl^ aa ho was born in the hilla of Fttthj.iur 

iSikn. IXInyal waa born in Ajniir during the night between Tuesday and Wednesday^ the 
lOth, the Jumada '1-awwal 079. 

“ The formula etc.” i3 said by every schoolboy before ho commences 

to read from hia teict booh. 

TIh; woirls At/ vdni-i tu- JesiiJi o Kiristo are taken from the Dabiatiin ; the edition, 
of Bada.orsi has Aij wiml wai zhazho KirislOy which, Ihougli correct in metre {vUU my 
“ of tile IVr&iaiis ”, p. 33, No. 32), ia iuaprobablo. The formula aa given in the 

Dabbtau has a coniraon Masnawi metre (vide \ny ” Prosody ”, p. 33, No. 3i), and spells 
J esusj jjj dez 2 iz. The verse as given by H. Wdaon (Works II, p. 387) has no mebre. 

® Vide the TdrifJi-i Mulki^ in the beguining of Book HI. 
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'cac]) of I'.'liicli T,'."-. worn on a particular day of the x^eek in honour of the 
.seven colourh of the r.ev.>n planets. 

The einiKiro'' t.Jtro leatrexi from soiue Hindus, formulm to reduce 
the iaiiucnce of the bun to his r.abjecticu, and ooniraeneed to read tlniin 
inoriiLugb and exaiur;/^- :i> a reiigiout exerciae. He a]‘o believiKl that 
!t wa.-j s'TOug Ml kill cov.’n whii-h the Hmdin xxorslMp ; he looked upon 
eo’.'.-dunx; a-^ p’i''c. iriterui ted the use of beef, aud killrd Iwautiful men (?) 
iii'd'-'ad of r.O'w. The (Kicrors ermilrrucd tiio emficror in ilia opinion, and 
told lii;.' A., v.M:, wiitte.: ii; their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of disearjcs and W’aa verv indigeatible. 

Fire-xx-orskippera also had (.■oine from N'au.siirl in Oujrht, and proved 
to ilia Majesty the truth of Zoro.iater'b doctrines. They called fire- 
woiship “ the great xrorahip and iiupre-'Scd the emperor so favourably 
that he learnefl from thorn the religious terms and rites of the old Puriila, 
and ordered Abu T-FazI to make ar'angements that haored fire should be 
kept burning at courti by day and by night, eccordiiig to the custom of 
the ancient Pereiun kings, in vvho.se fire-temples it had bean continually 
liuraing ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and “ a ray of 
Hifl rays 

Kis Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Boin (a kind of fire-vvoreiiip) from his affection towards the Hindu 
priru'ccaes of Lis Harem. 

From the hTew Year’s day of the txveaty-iifth year of his reign [988], 
His Majesty cprulr worchipped the cun and the fire hy prostretions ; 
and the courliera were ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were 
lighted in the palace. On the festival o' the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on the mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and appeared in the Audience 
Hall, when several IJrahiiiius lied, by way of auapiciousness, a string 
with j excels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
tliese proceedings hy btingiiig, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and ioweL'i as prescni-s. The custom of Eakhl (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the vx-rists as anndets) became quite common. 

When order-s in’ opposition to the Islam xvere cjuoted by people of 
other religions, ihey were looked upon by His Majesty as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of cur belief, the Arabian Saints, ail were said to be 
adultercTi and highway robbers, and aU the Mnliammadans were declared 
worthy of reproof, till at Icngih His Majesty belonged to those of whom 
the Qur'^au cays (Sfli 61,8) : “ They seek to extinguish God’s light with 
their mouths ; Bat God will perfect his light though the infideb be averse 
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thereto " tn fart, jnatters MiVIjI eo fai that proofs were no lunger required 
when anything '’oiinec-ted wi'h the Iddm v.a« 1o he abolished. 

Akbar publichj assutpcis ikc spiritual lendt.rt.hip oj the nutiou. 

■' In tins year ff-ST], IIh JL'iip->!y flaa nn?-cious to unite in lua person 
the poviTra of thi- S' at" inii there' i.f the C'huri.h ; for he eonldnot bear 
to he nibordin.it" to any one. A.> he li.-id heard that the jiro[ihet, has 
lawful .“uccc-.trii.s, and vwue of thi- mo-t iiovatihI kings, as Amic Timfir 
Sahih-ijirfiH, and IWirza Ulegh Beg-i Gurg.ln, and several other;., had 
thcmselvcR read the Khuthti (the Fririaj,' piayer). ho resolved to do the 
Banie, apqiarcntly in order to imitate their ex.ample, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtniiid of (he oge. Aecordinghq on Friday, the first 
Jumada 'l-awm1 987, in the , 1 . 11111 “^ Masjid of Fathjiilr, which he had Imilfc 
near the palaoi?, His MajVsty commenced io read the KJnitba. But all at- 
onoc! he stammered and fr.Uiibkd, anrl though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely road three versos of .a poem, v.liich Shaylh Fayai had composed, 
came Cjuichly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
/mam (leader of the ptaj'cr) to H-iHc Muluimmatl Ainfii, (he Court 
Kka'Jh. These .are the vov.ses : — 

The Lord has given me the empire, 

And II ivisp licart, and a .strong arm, 

He has guided me in righteousuefS and justice, 

And has removed from, my thoughts cvert^hing but justice. 

His pi'cdse autpprses man’s mtderstanding, 

Great is Hia power, Allah" Akhar 1 ’’ 

[p. 269.] 

“ As it rvas quit^ emstomary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur*<in, and 3.5 Hindu wretches and Hiiiduizing Aluliam- 
inadaii.5 openly reviled our prophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying sometliing to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor 
inste.ad.^ It was impossible even to mention, the name of the prophet, 
because, these liars (us Abii 'I-FazI, Fayzi, etc.) did not like it. This wicked 
innovation gave gcuoirl offence, and sowed the seed of evil throughout 
the countav ; ^ but notwithstanding this, a lot of lorv and mean fellows 

1 As Abu I’Farl has done in the A^in. *' But Faysl added the usual jjraioO of the 
ptopiiefc (naip) tohra JVn! Bamesn, aehort time before hisdmtlj, at the pressing feijueatof 
some [rieuds.” Sadu.om, . 

‘ Because booha were sure to be copied ; hence many would geo the innovation and 
inltato it. As tlio formula “Sisin' 'llah, etc,”, had been changed to A/idi“ Aibar, wealsa- 
find Aibar in the hesding of Iwohs, as in the A^In 



put piously on their necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called 
them-elvea disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it. impossible to say our creed." 

[pp. -370 to 272.] 

■' In the same year [9S7j a doounient nndt! its appoaranf.e. T,vliieli bore 
the fcignatiiros .and seals of Makhdum" 1-Mulk, of Shaykh '.'Abd" 'n-Niibl. 
sadr" .y.siidrir. ol Qiizi .lalfiD ’d-Din of Mullnn. Qazi_y'-' ‘hquylt of Sadr 
Jahan. the mufti of the empire, of SLaykji Mubarak, rlie deepc.-t wriUi 
of the age, and of Oh.rzl Khan of Bedakhshan, -ivLo .stoorl uirrivaikd in 
the variou.s Ktiences. The objects of the document was tu settle the 
superiority of the lm(im-i''ddil (just leader) over the Miijlahid, •eliich 
was I'roved by a reference to an ill-supported authority. The v.-hoh; 
matter is a question, regarding which people differ in opinion ; but the 
document was to do away with the prossibility of disagreeing about i.T,v.s, 
wlietJaer political or religious, and was to bind the lawyers in sjnm of 
theinseives. But before the instrurnert was signed, a long di,«cursion 
took place as to the meaning of ijlihCd, and as to whom the term Mujtahid 
Was applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a just Ivuitii who, 
from hi.s acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank than the Mvjt>tlnd, 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and the v.anla 
of the age, all such legal questions on which there e.^isted a diffeienre of 
opinion. At last, however, all signed the doeument, some wdllingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim. 

The Dociimenl. 

“ ■ Whereas Hindiistan ha.s now become the centre of security and 
peace— and the land of justice and beneficence, a large miinber of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal tUlamas, who are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles 
of jliTisprudenoe, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our pietj' and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, first, of the verse of the Qur^an 
(Sur. IV, 62), “ 0he,ij God, and obey the prophet, and those w/to Jmve authority 
among yoiifi and secondly, of the genuine tradition, Surdy. the man who 
is dearest to God on the day ofi judgment, is the hmm-i '^Adii : whosoever 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me ; and Wiwsoever rebels against him, rebels against 
Me,” miihirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; 
and vre have agreed that the rank of a Sullan-i ’'S.dil (a just ruler) is higher 
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ill tho eyefc of God than the rank of a Hfvjthahid. Further we decluce" 
that the king of Islam, Amir of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
‘i/lW" l-Fath JalaV- 'd-Dhi iliiJiavunafl Akhar Padishdk-i ijhoA, whose 
kingdom God perpetuate, ic a most just, a most %vis8, and a most God- 
fearing kiiiir. Should therefore, in future, a reli(iioii,s que^^tion come up, 
regarding vrliich the opinions of the MajiakkU are at V'ariaiict', and FTis 
Majesty, in his penetrating miderstauding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the hcuehl of the nation and. era political expedient, any 
of rh« euiiliicf iiig opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that efieet, we do hereby agree that rUL-h a decree shall be binding on 
us and on the whole nation. 

■■ ‘ Fun her, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation Eiiall likewise lie hound by it, provided 
ahYay.3 that such an order bo not only in accordance with some versa of 
the Qur'an, but also of real benefit for tbe nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the pint of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majciity, shall iiu’olvo damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in thus life. 

“ ‘ This document has been wTitten with honest intentions, for the 
glor)^ of God. and the projvagation of the Islam, and is .signed by us, the 
principal '^Ulainfis and lawyers in the month of Bajsb of the year 987 of 
the Ilijrali," 

“ The draft of this doeumeiifc when presented to the emperor, was in 
the handwriting of Sliaykh Mubarak. The others had rdgned it agaiiwt 
their will, but the Bhaykk had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name ; for this -was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously loolcing forward to. 

'■ No sooner had His Majesty obtained thin legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the superiority of 
intellect of the Imam was esteddished, and oppruition rviis rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allows or disiillows, 
were abolished, and the sujierioritj'^.of intellect of the Imam became law. 

“ Eut the state of Shaykh Abu T-Fazl resembled that of the poet 
JJai/mli of Saniarqand,’ who after haring been annoyed by the cool and 
sober people of Ma-rram ’n-nahr (Turkistiin), joined the old foxes of 
Shl'titic Persia, and chose ‘the roadless road’. You might apply the 
proverb to him — ■ ‘ He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

^ TliQ birtl^ilacQ of ilio [lort I/cyralf if, not exactly known, tliough lie belongH to 
Turkjd^tfm. It is said that ho wad a ^eat wine-bibhor, and travelled about in seareli at 
jildocd where wine drinking was connived at. At last bo settled at Kaahun, and becan'" 
a He was murdered there by a robber in 061. 
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■' On the 16th Ilajah of this year. His Majesty made a p]lgrimage to 
Ajmir. It i& now fourteen years tjiat His Majesty has not rpturned to 
that place. On the 5th Slia'^ban, at'the distance of five kos from the town, 
the. emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of ihe saint (Mu'^in" 
d'Din). But sensible iscople smiled, and said, it was .strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the miwaja of Ajrnir, whil.st he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our profhet, from who^^6 ' skirt ’ 
hundred.-) of thousands of taints of the highest degree had sprung 

fp. 27.3.] 

"After Ma]chdum“ 'l-Mulk and ShaylA “^Abd” ’n-Nabi had left for 
Makkah (987), the eniperor examined people about the creation of the 
Qur'an, elicited their liclicf, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all thing.s connected with the jrrophet and the imams. 
He dirtincl.ly denied the existence oi Jinns, of angels, and of all other 
beiiigt of the invisible world, as well ns the miracles of the prophet and 
the saints ; he rejected the succefc.sive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, tiro proofs for the truths of the QurMn a.s far as they agree with 
man's reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and future reward.? and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

Pome copies of the Qur'an, and a few old graves 
Are left as witnes.'-es for those blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent. 

And no one searches for truth in the Qur'an. 

An '^Id has come again, and bright days will come—like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbearer will again put wine into the jar— red like blood. 

The reins of prayer and the muszje of fasting— once more 
'Will fall from these asses — alas, alas ! ^ 

“ His Majesty had now determined publicly to use the formula, ".There 
is no God, but God, and Akbar is God’s representative.’ But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it, and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few people in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the -words Ti/na/td-yi vmrmt, the ruin of the Church (987). The 
emperor tried hard to convert Qutb® ’d-Din Muhammad lOitE and 
Shahbaz Khan (tide List of grandees, 2nd book, Nos. 28 and 60), and ' 
several other.?. But they .staunchly objected. Qutb”’d-I)7a said, "What 
would the kings of the West, as the Sullan of Constantinople, say, if he 

' Bada.onl bewails, the blindness of Akbar, Abu etc., who threw awaj' tho 
njeana of grace of the Islam ( prayers, tasts). 
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beard aU tliis Our faith is the same, whether a man hold high or braid 
“ Views,' His Maj esty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret unssion 
from Constantinople, a,s lie showed so much opposition , or if he wihbcd 
to keep a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from 
India, and 'be a respectable man there ; he might go at once, yhahbaz. 
got excited, and took a part in the conversation; and when Bir Bar — 
that hellish dog— made a sneering remark at our leligion, Shahbaa 
abused him roundly, and said, ‘ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner ? It would not take me long to settle you.’ It got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbax in particular, and to 
the others in general, ‘ Would that a shoefid of cxcremente were thrown 
into your faces.’ ” 

[p. 276.] 

*“ In this year the TnmgAd (inland tolls) and the Jaryn (la.^on infidehs), 
•which brought in several krors of dams, ‘were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were sent over the whole empire.’ 

“ In the Bamo year a rebellion broke out at Jautipur, headed by 
Muhammad Ma'fsum of Kabul, Mu^inmad Ma‘>.^urn Khan, Mu'iizz" 
’1-Mulk, Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar's 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grant, s of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Muila 
Muhammad of Yazd (m'de above, pip. 184, 191), who was Qaziy” ’1-quzat 
at Jaunpilr ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the ciicumstancos, 
rebellion against the king of the land was la'wful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from general histories ; vide Elpliinstone, p. 511. Muila 
Muhammad of Y’azd and Mu'’izz“ '1-Mulk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
were called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

“ In the same year the principal tUlamas, asMaMldfl" T-Muik, Shayth 
Munarvwar, Mnlla '!Abd“ ’sh-Shukur, etc., were sent as exiles to distant 
provinces.” 

{p. 278.] 

“ Haji Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide above, p. Ill) brought to court an 
old, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
written by Shaj'lA Ihn Arabi. In this hook, it was said that the Sahib-i 
Zarmn. ^ was to have many wives, and that he would shave hi® beard. 
Some of the charaoteristiBs mentioned in the book as belonging to him 


’ S&litb-i Zasi&n, ur *' Man of tire Period ", is * tide frequently giren to Imam Alaiidf, 
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'■•"‘"t' f ui!-! 1 1 jfjiLt' «iiii ;'u' ii.-df’-'s of Hi'' Hp ai'-o liroiight 

a F uw.t li tr. F-litiij ' Uu-t lim. sm o / 1 Haha^,'' (oi, ■ v ho Lnevv MiikiminacU 
!..a' , rt > ^ (piijo hi'ioo' llip piut>ht t wuh liis la-pid flit '>:? whpft tb-' prophet. 
L v; 'r.ij t'lat ti'o inhil itanit of P.iiaiiM' looh > i JiJce that vouiig man. 
Lilt .l‘. Ill- Hoi ill; c-iJc-'-iont ijplia'i.'i iia!irud‘'!ir!y toward'; 

•'.i i; h-h.. i ll.'Lun Ah'-'i ?,ni Sliiih h',oK' ifii, he i,\.i3 aent t'> 

H Lntj’-.i'jiOr, 1 e tiled iu 

' wi-re j' u -tie to thf lending S'lr.JJi' ana ‘^L'l-ainas of rhe 

ro oan- tn Comt. as Hif> M.i.je.-v a ithed j.emonalJy to 
iiicurc into theij gtauf-i I’.m til'd booh, d‘/>' Hi) anti their iiiuiiier of 
l.vinp. 'Vile!! rliev eaiue, the emperor eicamn.ed them singly, giving 
thr'ii private li.tcrviev. an'i i'.'-iinicd to Iheiii s-oiii'- L ndr, as be though). 
)it. But v.hen hf oot hold of those v.iio had ili.fiploa. or held .spiritual 
soirti/-'', 0 ! pisi'-tised Minilsr tricLs, he coulinud them in foits, or exiled 
tlij’n to Bengal Of Bhalckav. Thin practice l/croiac quite comnii'ii . . . . 
Tin' poor iShayjJi'i. ivlii< vc-re. iiiorcovor, left to the mercies of Jlinclu 
hTridi.-i;'! ['ecrf't.'irios. fojgot in exile their spiiitiial Miiieen, and had no 
iither place where to live, e.xoept nioiisehoks.'’ 

{p. 283.] 

“in tl'Ja yeaj' [988] ioh and mean, fellows, who pret ended to be hianieil, 
hut were iii reaJiiy loc/L, coIlBcted evidences tli*.t Hisi Jlajesty was the 
Zc'.mitJ:. who wouJii reiuove all differences of opiuimi among the 
seumv-'ir.o si'ct’. of the ishim. of Arnni brciught proofs from the 

writing , of Muhiund of Birsalhwan {vide above, p. ISC), who had said 
tliiit. I'l pyp, a inc.li would rise up who tvouid do away with all that was 
wrang . . .1 And li.ljw.'ija 3k'.vl5:ia of Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdan, 
c.'j.ne ■with ;i p.rniMhk'1 by souk of the Shailfs of hLikkah, in which a 
treditiun. wa.-i quolsil tlwt the eiirtli would e.vist for 7,000 year.s, and as 
that time was now over, tlic promised appeaianr-o of Imrim Mahdl would 
iranadiatcly lalcj place. The Maw-irind, ,Eh,o brought a pamphlet written 
by hiniself on liie subject. The Shi'-ah'j. moTitioned similar nonsense 
connected with ‘fAif, and .some quoted the following RvLct'^1, which is said 
to have been conipof-ed by Kasir-i Khusraw,- or, according to some, by 
anothci poet 

In 989, according to the decree of fate. 

Tie stars from all .sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of IjCo, and on tha day of Leo, 

The Lion of Cod will stand forth from behind the veil. 

^ XU& text here not give a clear meaning. 

* A Poraian poet of the filth eenlory of the Aa ho was a fruo-thiulcer and 

Sln*?ah, hia poema svere much read at toe time of Akbar. The Far/Mint/'i Jah&n^iri ia 
luU of versM from t ho worka oi this ancient poet. 
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-‘All this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
li prophet, perhaps I oiioiild say, the dignity of something else.” ^ 

[p. 291.] 

“ At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were present 
to mention each the noTne of a man who could be considered the wisest 
man of the age ; hut they should not mention kings, as they formed aa 
exception. Bach then rnpntioiied that man in whom he had confidence. 
Tiiu,'' Ilalclm Hurnim above, ti. 18-1) menuoned himself, and Shaykii 
Abu '1-T'azl his own father. 

“ During this time the four degrees of faith in Ilia Majesty were 
defmerl. The four degrees consisted in readiness to .=acrifice to the 
Emperor property, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
the.se four things posses.sed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed 
one of tlip.se four possessed one degree. 

'■ Ail the courtiers now put their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne.” 

[p. 299.] 

“ At this time {end of 989), His Majesty tent Sliaykh Jamal Baldityar 
to bring Shaykh Qutb'’ ’d-Din of Jalesar who. though a wicked man, 
pretended to be ‘ attracted by God ’ When Qutb'' ’d-Dln came, the 
emperor brought him to a conference w’ith some Christian priests, and 
rationalists, and some othergreat authorities of the age. After a discu.s.sioa 
the ShayUi exclaimed, ‘ Let us make a great fire, and in the presence of 
His Majesty I shall pass through it. And if any one else gets safely 
through, he prove, s by it the truth of his religion.’ Tlie fire was made, 
the Shaykh pulled one of the Christian priests by the coat, and said to him, 

‘ Come on, in the name of God ! ’ But none of the piiests had t.he courage 
to go. 

“ Soon after the ShaylA was sent into e.xilc to Bliakkar, together with 
other faqirs, as His Maje.sty was jealous of his triumph. 

'• A large number of ShayjA.s and Faqirs were also sent to other places, 
mostly to Qandahar, where they were exchanged for horses. About the 
same time, the emperor captured a sect con.sistiug of Shaykhs. and 
disciples, and Jenown under the name of llahls. They professed all sorts 
of nonsense, and practised deceits. His Majesty asked them whether they 
repented of their vanities. They replied, ‘Repentance is our Maid.' 
And so they had invented .similar names for the laws and religious 
commands of the Islam, and for the fast. At the command of His Ma.jesty , 


J God, 
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they were sent to Bhaltkar and Qandahiir, and were given to reorcliants 
in (jEchange for Turkish colts.” 

tP- 301.] 

“ His Majesty was now [900] convinced that the Jlilleniuni of the 
Lslamitio dispensation was drawing near. No ohstacle, therefore, 
remained to promulgating the designs which he hati planned in secret. 
The ShayjAs and ‘JUIamas who, on account of their obstinacy .and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the order.? and principles of the Islain. and to ruin the faith of 
the nation by making new and absurd regulations. The first order 
which was passed was that the coinage should .show the era of the 
MiUenium,* and that a history of the one thousand years should be WTittcn, 
but commencing from the death of the Prophet. Other extraordinary 
innovations were dovi.sed as political expedients, and such orders were 
given that one'.s senses got quite perplexed. Thu.s the sijda, or prostra- 
tion, w'aB ordered to he jierformed as being proper for kings ; but instead 
of sijda, the word 2 a!>iiubos was used. Wine .also was allowed, if used for 
strengthening the body, as. recommended by doctors ; but no mischief 
or impropriety was to result from the use of it, and strict puni.sbmenta 
were laid dow-n for drunlreuuess, or g.athcring,s and uproars. For the. 
sake of keeping everything within proper limits, His Maje.sty e.stablished 
a wine-sbop near the palace, and jmt the wife of the porter in charge of 
it, as she belonged to the caste of wine-sellers. The price of wine was' 
fixed by regulations, and any sick persons could obtain wine on sending 
his own name and the names of his father and grandfather to the clerk 
of the shop. Of course, people sent in fictitiou.s names, .and got eupplie.s 
of wine ; for who could strictly inquire into such a matter ? It was in 
fact nothing eke but licensing a .shop for drunkards. Some peofile. even 
.Staid that pork formed a. component part of this wine ! Notwithstanding 
all restrictions, much mischief was done, and though a large number of 
people were daily punished, there wa,s no sufficient check. 

“ Similarly, according to the proverb,^ ‘ Upset, but don't spiil),’ the 
prostitutes of the realm (who had collected at the capital, and could 
scarcely be counted, so large was their number), had .a separate quarter 
•of the town as-signed to tliem, v.'hich wa.s called Sliaitmipura, or Devilsville. 


[' The ooin showed the word . — ^B.] 

“ KOjf dfiT o mariz^ whkh is impoasiblc, Akbar’a order wa.a well mcanfe ; but according* 
io jBadij,oni» his Act of Segregation -was unpractical. The passage ia remarkable, aa it- 
«how8 tbe open profligacy among the Grandees, ■which annoyed Akbar very much, 
ianother inatance, vide Bad. Jf, p, 20. 
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A Dai'oglia Hiid a (.'leik aJbo were appoiuted foe it, who registered ’the 
names of s\ieh O'. went to prostitutes, or v/anted to take sumo of them to 
their iiouj-as, People might indulge iu such connexions, provided the toll 
collectors know of it. But witliout perrai^sinii, no oiic was allnv/cd to tnko 
‘lancing girls to lii., house. If any woll-ktiowii courtieis wanted to have a 
virgin, they flioold first apply to Ilis i[aje,siy and get his permission. 
In the .same v.,Ty, boys juo.-tituted tiiern.-'elves, and drunksmiess and 
ignorance soon Icri to bloodshed. Though in ooiiie casee Cfipital puni.sh- 
meiit ivHS inliieted, certain juiviieged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolently doing what they liked. 

“His Majesty himself called sonic of the principal prostitutes and asked 
them who had dcpriv'od them of their virginity. Alter he.ir;ng their 
replies, .some of the principal and most renowned grandees were punished 
or censured, or confined for a long time in fortte.sse.s. Among them Hi.s 
Majesty came across one who.se name was Baja Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who h.ad gone beyond the four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal virtues.^ At that time he happened t,o live in hia 
jaglr in the Pargana of Karah ; and when he heard of the afeir, he 
applied for perniission to turn .Tngi : Imt His Majesty ordered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that he need not be afraid. 

'• Beef was interdicted, and to touch, beef was considered deiilirig. The 
reason of this ivas that, Iroiti his youth, Ilis Majesty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and had thu-i learnt to look upon a cow— whieh 
in their opinion i.s one of the reasons why the world still exists — as some* 
thing holy. BeBide.s, the Emperor was subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, who had pained co gicat an 
ascendancy ov'er him as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onion?, and 
the wearing of a beard,® which things His Majesty etill avoids. He had 
also introduced, though raodifted by' his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and. win the Hindus and their castes ; he abstained from every- 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and afiection for him. Hence- 
this custom has become very general, Paiiaering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch had a beard ; and one could not exactly see of what merit or 

’ cD-toCu, or the tour virtues, vra., Wt-nwl wiadom ; sAiijaCofcouragai^sJut 

cjisstity’; justice. Books on divide sflcli into BCyerftl kiftda, Pncaj:^r& 

the above with tho cardinn! virtues (d the ancient jiiBliao, prudence, tempMance, and 
fortitude. 

• " Tlie last three things arc inconvenient in kissing.” 
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importatirp ir sas lu cultivate a benrd. Ifuieover. f(i;mc'r i;‘'cr-tic'5 u.iil 
loah^il upon c'iir€lc->iHV=: iu lotting the tiaard grovv a.g ouo v,'ay of mni-fci/y- 
iiig onc'o [!t'=ii. becoii.^' stich rar-'lojsness expo,'ed thoiii to the roproiioh 
of llie '.7orld ; and us, at present, tlie rillv Jaivvera of tin' Irilain looked 
upoa catling do'.,n flic boaid as r? prnjciitul, it v.a.s clear that slk.ving 
was now a way of nioftifping the fletb, and liicrJoic 7 iraisa\roithy, bur 
.not let ting t!ie boaul grow. (But if any one coniideir. thi.o argiiinent 
ralmly, he will .'oon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis also 
quoted ,ni unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ‘ some Qfizia ’ 
of IVifia had shaved their beards. But the words ka-mi yaf^alu, la'':" 
'l-c/uzuf- (as fomc Qa:is have done), which occur in this tradition, are 
based upon a coruij/t rending, and should ha ka-tnu yaf'alu ha’':" 

(as sotfie wich'd wn have done) . . . 

“ The ringing of bclk as in use with the Christians, ami the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and *■ . . . and other chiidich plajdhings of theirs, 
were daily iu practice. The words Kitfr sMyi’’ shud, or ‘ heresy became' 
cotiiinon e.xprohs the TSrtH (935). Ten or twelve years after the 
eomnionccinenl of these doings, raattet': had gone so far that w’Tetohe& 
like Mit?„i Jiini, chief of Tattah, and other apostate'!, wrote their con- 
fc.'i.fiou-, on paper as follows ; — ‘ f, such a one, son of such a one, have 
willingly and oheetfully renounced and rejected the Islam in all its plir.sea, 
whether low or high, as ,I have witnessed it in niy aiice‘'tc>rs, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shfih Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifico to him my property and life, my Lodoui' rnd religion.' And 
the,se papers — there could be no wore effective letters of damnation — 
were handed over to tiic Mujl.ahid {.4bu l-Fazl) of the nowCreed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
parted asunder, and earth might have opened her abye,';, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

“ In oppo.sition to the I-Jnni. pigs and dogs were no longer looked upon, 
as unclean, Alarge number of the.-;e animals was kept in the Harem, and 
la the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily was oonridered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ten forms which God Almighty had once assumed . 

“ ‘ God is indeed Almighty — ^but not what they say.’ 

“ The saying of some wige men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, was a saint, wms also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 

1 Theliffxt has 0 bulbalatt cvnabvlti jSIj hih Miusbrjah-i KhamsU wisich f do 

aot umiecstund. 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial aa court poets, ^ used to* 
put dogs on a tablecloti and feed them, whilst other heretical poets, 
Peraiaus and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

‘■Tell the Mir that thou hast, within thy .skin, a dog and a c.aroass.*^ 

"A dog nin.s about mfrontofthe house : don't make him a ine.s.smate. 

“The ceremonial ablution after omission of sei/ie/i “ was no longer 
coasidered binding, and people cjiioted as proof that the essence of man 
was the spcnia gcnitnk, which na-i the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of r,o tender a fluid should 
ileocsBitate ablution ; it. would be far hotter, if people would first bathe, 
and then have connexion. 

" Further, it wn.s absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dc.ad poreon ; 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no phuisure from the 
fea»t. People ahould therefore make a grand fc.mt on their birthdays. '*• 
Such feasts were called As?i-i liayat, food of Jile,° 

“ The fieah of a wild boar and the tiger was also ppriuitted, becau.se 
the courage which these two .animals pos.sc5s would b? transferred to* 
any one who fed on suoli meat. 

“ It was also forbidden to marry one's cousins or uoar reiai/iomi, lieca use 
such m.arriage.s arc deshructivc of mutual love, if ova wore not to marry 
before the age of 16, nor girls before 1-1, because the olFspriug of early 
marriage.3 was wealdy. The we.ariug of ornaments and sillt dresses at 
the time of prayer was made obligatory.” . . . 

“ The prayers of the Islam, the fast, nay even the pilgrimage, were 
henceforth forbidden. Rome ba.st:irds, as tlie son of AlulJa Mubarak, a, 
worthy disciple of ShnylA Abil ’J-luiH wTote treatise, s, in order to revile and 
ridicule our religious pracfice.s, of course wich proofs. His Majesty liked 
such jiroductions, and promoted the authors. 

“The era of theHijrah w.ik now,abo]isJied,aiiclanew era wasintroduced, 
of which the first year wa.s the year of the emperor'B acoenaion (963). 
The months had the same names as at the time of fhe old .I'erBiati kings, 
and as given in the Nisab" '.yHxbiyan’ Fourteen festivals ako were' 

* Fayr.r. 

® I.i'., that you ore a cioj. ' 

“ According to the lav, tiathing is required after Jiniuq iiiicl ihlllim, 

* I'fti- the poor. 

Provisions for the life to come- 

“ The Muhamraadan l.iw enjoins Muslima to go to the Mosijiiea aimply dressed. !5ilk, 
i,j forhidden, Muhammadans disapprove of our “ Sundav dre.sses " and poivaB?. 
p. 43. note 1. 
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Hitroducsd, corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroaatrians ; but the feasts 
of the ^fusalmaus. and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retainad, because some old, decrepit, silly people ^ used to 
go to it. The new era was called Tiin^-i Ilalft, or ‘ Divine Era On 
copper coma and gold muhr.s, the era .of the Millennium - was used, as 
3nnic.rting that the end of tlie religion of iluliummad, which was to last 
one Ihou-sand years, W'as drawing near. Reading and learning Arabic 
was looked upon as a crime ; and Muhammadan law, the cxege.sis of the 
Qur^an, and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, were con- 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astronomy, philosophy, 
medicine, mathematics, poetry, history, and novel.?, were cultivated and 
thought necessary, Even the letters which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language, as the ^ and li, were avoided. Thus for 

‘'Abd’^ TZflA, people wrote Abdullah; and for AAadI, 

Ahadi, etc. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from the 
Shiihnaraa, which FirdawsI gives as part of a story, were frequently 
• quoted at couih — 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progrefis, 

That they now wish to got hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate ! Fie upon Pate ! 

“ Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
caluiimy, as the verses from the , . .,® in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

“ In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, 
whether special or general, as the prophetship, the harmony of th’e Mam 
with reason, the dootrineis of Ru^'tjal, Takllf, and TahemA the details of 
the day of resurrection and judgment — all were doubted and ridiculed. 


' The text has an unintelligible sentence, 

- That IS, tho word alf (one thousand) was put on the coins, Prom this paeaage 
it would appear that coins with tti/onit^i.'irfe4Harsden,p. 599) wore struck about 9D1. 

^ The word in the text is Bajarak (?). In an engagement Mulmmroad lost two of 
bi9 teeth. 

* Rnijtit, or d^dar-l llaht dar^dnimt^ the actual seeing of God in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Suimia The Sbi<^aha say there will be no actual seeing. 

Takllf. A man is called mukailajbi'nk’ahai^i^ bound by if he belong to 

•tho Uhlm ; aecondlyt if he hare ^aql or a sound laind ; he have reached 

3,c., if ho be of age. 

Tahotn means existence between two non-existences (^adamapn). Thus a present 
•event stands between a past and a future non’-exiatence. This, the Islam says, is the caac 
with tho world, which will como to an end. But Akbar -denied it, aa ho did not bcliove 
a day of judgment. 




.4nd if anyone; did objfcct to lids mode of arguing, his answer was not 
accepted. But it is well kiiowu how little clianoc a man lia.'i who cifus 
proofs against one who will ri‘it'rtth.ern.esp3ciallyv,'hPuhisoppcmfinfchaa 
the power of life and death in his liajjd.s- for equality in condition is 
a sipe qjid 'non in aTgiiing. 

A man T^ho will not lirdm if you bTisi,g the Qiiv^itn and the Tradition, 

Can only bo replied to lir not rejiiying to him. 

“ Many a family was ruined by these diaciissions. But iierbaps 
‘discussions ' is not the correct name; we should call them meetinga 
for anoganoe and defamation. People who sold their religion were bmsy 
to collect all hinds of esploded errorr, and brought them to Hia Majesty, 
as if they were so many pressiits. ThusLatif IChvyfija, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistan, made a frivolous remark on a passage in 
TirmizI'a Shamd^il,' and asked how in allthe world the neck of the Prophet 
could be compared to the neck of an idol. Other remarks were jMiasiid on 
the straying camel.® Some again expressed their astonishment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the carvans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wives ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Prophet thought her agreeable, etc. . . . 
At night, when there were social aeeemblies, His Majesty told forty 
courtiers to ait down as ‘ The Forty *,® and every one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, the)’ said, ‘ You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as we only settle things which appeal to man’s reason.’ But it is 
impossible for me to relate the blasphemous remark, s which they made 
about the Sahahali, when historical books happened to bo read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Klialifnha, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of SifBn,'* etc. — would that I were 


‘ The book of the fousoiia- (Collector of Traditian.^) Thpaiiat, which coetoms 
all Traditions regarding the figure and looks of tho prophet. The-word idcl is expreaaiTe 
of great beauty; but the courtiers laughed at the phrase ns unaiuted^to MubammAtJ, 
who had abolishixl idoln. 

^ This refers to the charge of adultery brought anamst ^ d'y Jrluhamiufwl’B favourite 

wife. The whole story wilt bo found in Sale's Qur^an, Sur. 24^ p. 288. 

® The OHkil /a? 2 d«, or 40 AtdAls. After the death of Muhammad, the last pf the 
long flcrioa of prophets, tho earth complained to God, that henceforth ahe would oq Ih«>ger 
be honoured by prophetn walking on her surface. God promised her that there should 
always bo on earth /or£y (according to somej holy men, Abdils, lor wKosa 

sake He would let the earth remain. The chief of the iJ'orty is called Gknia«. 

* Fadak is a village not far from Maidkah. which Ffuimah claimed aa her own ; hut 
AbG Bakr would not let her liavo it. Sil/fn ia a place near thd Euphrates, where n bftltle 
took place between ^JAlfand iifu<?awiyah. 

Boih affairs form, emi aovr^a-days, tmhjccva of quarrel between Sunnis mid j?hi*iahs. 
Hence Lhe author of the Dabiat&n has also made uao of them in hU Gialoaues. . The reader 
Will find more particnlar.^ in the to the English tfaesJation of the DahisJon 
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ikrl! Till' of rourti', gained the clay, and tlio Sannru ivore 

deiijAtoil t hc' g-ood uii’ ui f>\ir, and the iviuktd vvcri; seeuie. Every day 
a Ti' .1 (jiJiT r.a- given, a- d a cf”.7 asr>er.sinu m a iie'.v doubt esme up . 
aiiii Hr .\i 'ji'' !v .Lv,- m tin* dj .comfilui'i’ ot one parry a proof for his own 
iu!e’Is>'iUl-, furiE-iy loi-gitrul of the [iro->erb, ‘Who -hadcrs othera, 
bill! hr hiisi.tl, . , Thi- iginnaiit vulgar hud notlrinr on their tougries 

bat ' .'’Tl and tiny ir,>l<ed upon reivafmg thi.- pi ,ise, wliicli 

crrareJ .-u jinitii commotion, a daily religioas exeiciso. MuUa Sheri, 
at tiiia time, tonipo-icd a of ten verses, m which the tollowng occur ; 
It is niadup'/; to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 
'Will e/ei vanish, from (be earth 

I r-tnik, if I think that the following ver.^e, in ail its silliness, 

Will bo repeated at the feast ol the iieh, and a.s a prayer by the poor : 

‘ This year the emperor has ckimed prophetship, 

Zs'erd; year, if God will, he will be god.' 

“ At the new yoat's day feasts, His Majesty forced many of tho 
'’nainiis and the piou.s, nay even the Qirts and the hluiti of the realm, 
to drink tiiut*. . . . And aflenvards the Miijtahicis of the Divine Faith, 
esp'icidlly lull'!!:, called out, ‘ Here k a bumper to the coiifueion of the 
luw rn';,! ■ On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of .Aries (a day called SftaraJ’' 'sh-shmaf, and considered particularly 
holy by Ills Maje&‘vy), the grandees were promoted, or received new 
jagirs, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in proportion of the tribute they had brought.’ 

‘‘In this year Gulbadan Begum [Akbar's aunt] and Salima Sultan 
Beguiij returned frour n pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Shiih Abu 
Turab also, and I'^tiiniui IChan of Giijrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with tliem, which had to bn transported 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu Turab, an 
imriression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar — though it is clilEcuIt to 
guess the motive—'went four /ms. to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone them, selves by turns, and thus it was brought 
to town,'’ 

fp. 312.] 

“ 1st this year, ShaylA Mubarak of Hagor said in the presence of the 
■emperor to Bir J3ar, ‘ Just as there ore interpolntions in youi holy books, 
so there are many in ovxs (Qur'an) ; hence it is impossible to trust 
either.’ 

" ■Some shameless and ill-Btarrcd wretches also asked His Majesty, why 
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at tile approaelifng close of the Millenium, he did not make use of the- 
awonl, ‘ the rno.^t convincing proof,’ as Shah Isma'^il of Persia had done. 
But His Majest}', pt last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, o.nd did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if His Majtvf j,-, in setting up hi.s dainis, and making his 
innovution-s, had spent >< iittic money, he woiPd have ea.sily got most 
of the onuitier,’, and much more the vufgai, iulo hi.s devilish nets. 

“ The folio wing Ruba‘‘I of Hiiwi-i Jfhusraw was often quoted at court — 
I see in 992 two con] unctions, 

I sec the sign of Mahdr and that of Antichrist ' 

Either politics must change or religion. 

I clearly see the liiddcn seci-et. 

“ At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Raja 
Bhagawaii said, ‘ I would willingly believe that Hindus and Mu.salmana 
liavo each a bad religion ; Imt only tell ii.s where the new sect is, and 
what opinion they hold, so that 1 may belie’. o.’ lli.'i Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge tho llfija. But the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith war, continued. 'The TarV^ was found in the wordsi 
IMas-i hidSat, the innovation of heresy (990). 

“ Ouring Iho.se days also the xmblio prayers and the azSn, which was- 
chanted five times a day lor assembly to xirayer in the slate hall, were 
aboli-ilicd. Names like Ahind, Z/I'dliaicma'], Alu^tafu, etc., became 
oiTeasive to Hia Maje.sl.y, w'lio thereby wished to please the infidels outside, 
and tho pruicesses inside the Harem, till, after some time, those courtiers 
who had such names, changed them r .and names as Yar Bluhaniniai, 
Muhammad Khan, were altered to. Rahmat. To call such ill-starred 
WTetcliPs by tho name of our bhwsed prophet would indeed be wrong,, 
and there was not only room for improvement by altering their names, 
but it was even m cezsary to change them, according to the proverb, ‘ It 
ifl wrong to put fnic jow.ds on the neck of a pig.’ 

And this de.sliuctive fire all broire out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even spare their family lombs—May God 
forsake these MTetohec 1 ” 

[p. 315.] 

“ In Buhls'* 990, Mir Fath“ ’Hah came from the Dakhin (vide 

above, p. 34). ... As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Ghiyas** 
’d-Din Mansur of Shiraz, who had not been overstriot in religious matters, 
Hia Majesty thought that Fat]i“ ’Hah would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. ButFath" ’llahwas such a staunch Shi'^ah, and at 
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'snj€ tiiuo .i’U’li :i vforMly ofTioc-huntcr. eiuI iiioli i.'jrt.iiippi'r oi 
i'.in-,. if‘.a and of ilu' r!<.b.lLti' Ihn.w he -would not ^'Ive up jot of the 
r '1 !,!• ■: c f uigo*-ed i-'l'i'' ■ ri. j'a e'l in tl.e a^-ato LhH ho ' a'd, with t lie gicatest 
ti.’o; I'u't. ii’ ‘ hhi’','h jr'i — a ih'Uf; which m one ci I’ OiiU Iwve 
to do. His Ha]e. Iv% tuftiforu, 'at Inm -’uor-g the •Lies of the 
1 iSi ‘ 'j'-it 1 " ( i.nnlvcd ;n ! : < prat, jca. , hecaiiae lie thought it do.sirable 
to jnc'jjiagc m iii ol .su^h ente and pr.acli' al l;ii iviledge. Once 

the empe'or iii ifathi ’llali't! present said to Bir B.ii, ‘ 1 reiliy wonder 
Low all', one in LU Mnf-'es can believe fcbai. a man, uliooe body L?s a certain 
weight, c'rouiil, in the .■'pace of a moment, le,ave his bed, go up to heaven, 
there hutve 90,000 convereations with God, and yet on Ins return nnd his 
bed still T'iirm 1 ’ So also wm che splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘ Why, 
said Hio Ahijojly, lifting up one foot, ‘ it Ls reallj' impos.sible for me to lift 
up the other foot ! U^hat silly stories men will believe.’ And that 
wret'>ii (Bit Bar) and some other wrefcohea — whose names he forgotten. — 
said, ‘ Yea, rve believe ! Yea, wc tm-.t ! ’ This great foot-esperiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Path" ’bah — His Majesty had 
been every moment looking at him, because he -wanted him. to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer — looked straight before himself, and did 
not litre*' a oyliable, though he was all ear.” 

Hole BaJa,onT mentions the trannlalions from Sanscrit into Pereian, 
-ivhich have been alluded to above, p. 110. It is not quite certain -whether 
the iran.',Ia1 ions were made from Sanscrii or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Bacla,onr clearly ctates that for some trsnolations, as at 
tile Atharban, Hindus -ivero used as interpreteis. For other works asi the 
Mahiibharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, bccauee 
Akbar him.self (vide p. Ill, note 2) translated passages to Haqib Kban, 
Abu l-Fad also state.s that he -was assisted by Pandits when -writing the 
fourth book of the Compare Sir H. Elliott's Index lo the Historians 
of India, p. BbO. 

[p.32J,] 

” In these day.s (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain d.rys was forbidden. n,e on Sunday.s, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun ; . during the first eigliteen days of the month of FarwariBn ; 
the vAole month of Abiiu (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on se-veral other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
■over the whole ro,<ilm, and capital punishment was infiloted on every one 

^ Aa Fatfe“ ’llali waa ft goad uif^iiayuc* Akbar thought that by referrms to the "wsight 
of a pif'n, and the following oxtienmeot with hia foot, he would indaoe F'atb.^ 
maktt fl remark on the Prophot’a a^oansion 
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who actpcl aouiirt the pommaDrl. Ma,n 3 ’ a family was turned. Dmiag 
the lime, of the-se faat His Majea! abstained altogether from meat, &$ 
a religious penance, gradu.nlij extending tko be’/eral fusts during a year 
over si's: rnoattiR and even moie, with the view of eventually disoontiiming 
tile use o£ meat altogether. 

“ A second order u.is given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
time.s a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majestj' had also one thousand and ono Sansent names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning towards the sun ; ho 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the cars with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practioes conneeted with sun-worship. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to play 
at midnighl and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms werechsnged 
into store rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidars. FoTthe word jaiina'’ai 
(public prayer), Hi.s Majesty used the termyf?na‘> (copulation), and for 
/lai/i/ff ^ ala, he said t/nkld ialalih. 

The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

[p. 321.] 

" In the same year (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus aud Muiaraniadans, one of them being called 
Khayr-'pvTa and i.he other DharMpura. Some of Abh’l-S’azl’s people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding 
the poor. As an immense number of Jogu also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Jogipura. His 
Majesty also called some of the Jogis. and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into ebstruse truths ; their articles of faith j their 
oocupatioim ; the influence of pensiveaess ; their several practices and 
u.sages ; the power of being absent from the body ; or into alchemy, 
physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made by 
him. Once a year also during a night caEed SmSl, a great meeting wae 
held of all Jogfe of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal JoglH, who promised him that he should live three and four 
times as long as ordinary men. His Majesty fully believed it, and con- 
necting their promises with other inferences ho Hgd drawn, he got ^uite 
convinced of it. Farming cemt doctors, wisely, enough, found proofs 

’ Saj/j/ct for [the WJy/fftraiof itilifj, rC'oms^iak toih* 

prayer,” iaa pljraso which eccura in the Asa«. YalalalaIttUmi phraseaMird hy dfankania, 
in the height of tajrth. 
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for tl)‘j longevit}'’ of rhe eniperoi, and said tli&t the cycle of the moon, 
dnrijig whiili the lives of iiieu are ?iiort, v;as drawing fu its close, and 
that th? cvcle of featurn ^ was at Ivand, with which a new cycle of ages, 
and con,et|uentIy the orieinal longevity of mankind would again 
('ominence. Thus rliey said, it was mentioiieci in some holy books that 
men used to live up to the aje of one thousand ypars, wliilst in Sanscrit 
book., the age.s of some men were put downa.s ten thoii.-and years : and in 
Thibet there were ev'cn now a class of Lnmns, or Mongolian devotees, 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and more. For 
this reason, His Majesty, in imitation of the u-sages of these Lfimiis, 
limited the time lie spent in the h.nrem, curtailed his food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the ciown of 
Ms head, and let the hair<! at the sides grow, because lie believed that the 
ioul of perfect beings, at the time of death; passes out by the crown 
f which IS the tenth opening ^ of the human body) under a uoiae resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his Ivap’pineso 
and aalvatiott from sin, and as a sign that His aoul, by meterapsychoais, 
will pas.s into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

“ His Majesty gave his religious system the name of TaioMd-i Ilnlii, or 
‘ Divine Monotheism 

“ He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a number of 
special disciples Clidas (slaves). A lot of vile, sivindling, wicked birds, 
who ware nor. admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and 
drink, before they had seen the blessed countenance of tlie emperor ; 
and every evening there was a regular court asEcmblj of needy Hindus 
Aiid Muhammadans, all sorts of people, men and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. Ho sooner iiad His 
Majesty finiehed sajdng the 1,001 names of the ‘ Greater Luminary 
and stepped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd prostrated 
themselves, Clieating, thieving Brahmins collected another set of 1.001 


^ Zvli'it, ill Peiaian Saturn. Tliia |)lanet is IcBikerl upon qs tlie fountam o£ 

-wisdom. says 3auf5fJ-i aajina ba-kuyw&n aup^rd, *' He (Muiiammc.d) gave Snturn 

iHe power of writing.” Arnear SxthcyUt in praise of some phyEirian, Zulal 
ii dar nuqtfi’dat^^l^ “ Satnm lu urweiom is his ptipil,” Henrs the famous astroiiDmer 
AbD’l'Qasiiu has the laqab (title) of Z^ubixL Beaidew, there are several cycles 

years, over which each of tliesBTcn plaseta reiqna. The first cycie waa that of- Saturn, 
during which the ages of wero long., The last cycle is that of the moon, during; which 
people do noi attain a very old age. It existed already at the time of who 

h)i cM shoirht H dGT dau^r-'i qamar miblnlm. “What misEorlune is this 'which we- 
uritniasinlliecycleoflheiaooiit 

^ Vide my text edition, fourth hook, p. 8, 1. 9. 
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name^ of ‘ His Hajcsty tlia Sun and told the emperor that he was an 
incarnation, like Ram Kislrn and other infidel kings ; and thoxigh Lord 
of the world, he had nsrumed hia shape, in order to play witih the people 
of our plsnif.i. In order to flatter him, they also brought Sanscrit verses, 
said to have };een taken from the sayiug.s of anoiejit sages, in xvhich 
it Avas predicted tliat a great conqueror would rise up in India, wlio avouW 
iicmour Brahmins and cow.s. and govern the e.irth rvith justice. Tlicy 
aho wrote tlii.s nonsense on old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, Avhu believed evtrrp word of it. 

■' lu ihii yeax'also, in the bfcate hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the HanafJs and the QuHalayn ^ of the Shiifi‘'is and Shi’''alis were compared. 
The fluid quantum of lire Haiiafis vyas greater than that of the others. 

His dlaj(i.sty once ordcreil that the Sunnis should stand separately 
from the Shl'^a.hs, wdien tlie Hindustants, without exception, went to the 
Sunni niclc, and the PersiiuLs to the SLi'tah side.” 

[p. 330.] 

“ During this year [992], Mulla Ilahdad of Amrohah and Mulla Sheri 
attended at. Court, in order to flatter the emperor ; for tlicy had been 
appointed to sadrsJiips in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made hy him, entitled Ilazar Shud’^ or ' The 
Thousand Rays which contained IfiOOqila’^s in p)rai.sc‘ of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased.” 

At the feast of the emperor’s acecs-sion in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II, p. 338.] 

“ They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their iviliingncss to adopt the new prinoiplc.s, and to follow 
the new religion. Inst ead of the usual treo,^ lii.s Majesty gai'e his likeness, 
upon which the disciples looked as a symbol of faith and tlis adi'^aucement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to wrap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘Allah'' 
AJcbar ’ was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
v-dth dice, and taking interest, were alloived, and so in fact was everything 
else admitted which is forbidden in the laliim. A play-liou.se w'as even 

* Qtdlaiayn, two largo jars oontainintT 1,200 iufl-i *ru({i (Tirpcil pounds) of walor. 
Acfiording to the ShKaHs and the iSliafl*!! sect, water docfo not beeome najis, or soiled, 
from its being used, provided the ijunntity of water weigh not less tlian 1.200 inti, or tho 
cubo of 3| span's. Haiiiiah ll^cd (10 r just deep enough tliatthe hand, in paaeing 

•over it, do not touch th« bottom. The experiment which Akbar made had for its object 
to throw blame on the Hanati Sunnis. 

^ Heads of sects give their pupils trera, not of genealogy, but of disciplasbip as, 
Ahmad, disciple of <JAli, disciplo of Mu9In, diadple of Bayazid, etc., ending inth their 
oivn name and the name of that disciple to wliom the tree {ehajara) ia given. 
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built at CoiJit, and money from the exchequer was lent to the. playem on 
interc’it (vide Second book, 15). Interest and s/iaM (money given 
at, the end of tha play tu the bystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisiactory things. 

'• Girls iittore the age of fourteen, end boys before sixteen, were not 
to inarrv, and llin tlory of the nmniage, night of the Prophet with 
jS'iddTjn ^ was totally disapproved of. But why .should I mention other 
blaspliemies 1 — May the attention which any one jtays to them run 
away bke quicksilver— really I do not know what human eare cannot 
bear to hear ! 

“ The finfi which all prophets are known to have committed, ivere 
cited as a reason why peoqdo should not believe the words of the prophets. 
So especially in the case of David “ and the story of Uriah. And if any 
^jne dared to differ from the belief of the.se men, he was looked upon as 
fit to be killed, or as an apostate and everla.ytiug]y damned, or he W'as 
called a lawyer and enemy of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 

‘ What people sow, that they shall reap,’ they tlicmselves became 
notorious in the whole world a.s the greatest heretics by their damnable 
innovations, and ‘ the infallible ’ authority got the nickname of Ahu-jaU? 
Yea, 'If the king is bad, the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly , 
matters was placed before rebgious conoerns ; but of all things, these 
innovations were the most important, and everytliing else was accessory, 

'• In order to direct another blow' at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty oid(;rcd that the stalk of the fancy bazars, which are held on 
New Year’s day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions. His Majesty spent much money ; 
and the important affairs of harem people, marriage-coiitraots, and 
betrothals of boys and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

‘‘ The real object of those who became disciplc.s was to get into office ; 

* Sidd\qa is the title of ^Ayuha, the daughter of Abu “ She ■^•ao six years old, 

when she was engaged to Muhammad, who then fifty years old. The actual marriage 
took place when the was nine years old. ‘ I eat,’ she relates, ‘ with other girls in a swing, 
when ray mother called me. I went to her, not knowing what sho wnniod. Sho took 
my hand and led lae to the door of the house. 1 now guessed wlmt aho wished to do with 
me ; my heart throbbed, but I soon got again composed. I washed my face and my head, 
and WAS taken in'aide, whore several women were aascmbled, who congrritulaled mo, nnd 
dressed me up. When they had done, they handed me over to the Prophet.’ As she was 
so young, she took lifr toys to the hotise of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her ao ranch, 
that even in the inosqiu*^ at the time of th© aer\'ice, he put his head under her veil and 
caressed her, and played with her hair (Tha^Jlabi Tafsir % 180) ; and he told the faithful 
that she would bo his wife in Parodiae,*' From Sprenger’a Life of MuhainraAd, IJI, p, 62. 

* David counts as a prophet The book revealed to him is the sof)flr, or the Psalms. 

® Properly /ajAer 0,f ipiQ^ance, Bftd5,otlt means Abij *l*Fa!^T, which nnrae signifies 

of wsdoii'h Besides, Afafi ’j-t'azl had the title ffaAAaffits) the-.most learned. 
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and t-hongh Ills Majesty did everytlilng to get this out of tlieii heads, he- 
ai ted ',ery difleri’ntlj’ in the case of Hindiis, of whom he oould not. get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belonga 
li.df the army and half the land. Neither the Ilindu.stanls nor the Moghuls 
fan lioint to bueh grand lords as the Hindus have among llicmselve,'!, 
Bill, if otliMo ih.an Hindus came, and wL-ihed to become disciples at any 
sacrilice, His Majesty reproved or jinnished them. I'or their honour and 
zeal he did not care, nor did he notice avhether they fell in vrith his views 
or not."’ 

rp- 340.] 

“In thi.s year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciple.s of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid dowi a. new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleamses from all sins, could sliine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, I hey had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.’’ 

During the month of Stt/ar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusuf-zajs . Bada, 0 Di says (p. 350) r 

“ Nearly 8,000 men, jjerhaps oven more, were killed. BIr Bor also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds be had 
done during his Hfotimo. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown wore killed, as IJasan Khan, ^ and Kbwaja lArab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and Mulla Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words ar Khwaja ^Amb Imyf^ 
express the Tarikh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abu 1-Fa?l and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th Eabi*!" 1-awwal, reached with their defeated troops- 
the fort of Atak. . . . But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of Bir Bar. He said, ‘ Alas ! they could not even get 
his body out of the pas.s, that it might have been burned ’ ; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Bir Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the snn were aiifficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should he cleansed by fire," 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] 

“ No one was to marry more than one wife, except in Cases of barren* 
ness; butinallothexcaBestherulewaB,'One God, andonewife.* Women, 

* Vi^G lisi of graade>efl, ITexfc ediUon of tlio JIMn# js, S27, No, 220^ wberefor 

J^asan, In tlio MSS. the JL^InhoiRcalled My MS* of Itje 

reads ^ Paiatii AfgMnt ?wid c&Ua Ijiin » Tha edition oi Bttda,Qnl bftft ’fraecg. 

His biogrftpliy is not giYm la the *hmmrd^ 

* Thfrlotfeers- give 093; hence one 



oil r.;aUiii>g tlie iiaiit ol o£ ftiHiity, v.hen th>;ir courses stop, 

shtiiiJ'l no longer rvi"-!! for thi' husliand. If ^uJotv;; liked to re-niarry, 
they ji.ight do so. thousli vv.-> - against the ideas of the Hindus. A 
Hindu :;id- liibbauri hid died betaro the iiiairi.igri rvas cousum- 

mntf'd. not ]/e burnt. 1:, hoovover, the Hindus thought tliis a 

iiarddiij), shouid not be iire.-ented (from burning the girl) ; Urt 

then a Ifir.rhi i'.idow -lioiil'l biite the gill . . 

“ Again, if riheiidrs rjioci cneh othei, one should .s.av ‘.VJah'‘ Akhnr \ 
{ind the other ..iiould le-ponJ ' Jalhllu-fi'' TIu-'O formulas were 
lo t.ike the pltire ol our3rt/(i;(i,.’nil the answer to the Aaiu/ii. The beginning 
of counting Hindu month', should be the 281 h dj,)', .and not the, ICth, 
becaiistt the Litier wsi'i the invention and innovation of Bikiainajit. The 
ilindii feasts, IiliovvAe, avere to t ike place in accordance with this rule. 
Bill lliB order eras not obeyed, tlioush. Larmuns to that efiect, as early as 
990, had been sent lo Giijr;H and Bengal. 

Coinmou people .''honld no longer learn Aubic, becaU'O such i)oople 
■were gonsiaiiy the cause of :nm h nu^chief. Case-, between HiniKis should 
be decided by learned Hralimi!!''. and not by Mus ilrariii Qazis. If it were 
necessary to hai'c recQur-e to oaths they .should jiut heated irons into 
the hands of tlio accu'cd, r\lw was guilty if his haiids were bmart, but 
innocent if not ; or they bhould put the Lands of the accuErCd into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused ''hould jump into w.ater, and if lie came to 
the surface before an arrow had returned to tlie groiiiid, which liad been 
slot off when the man jumped into the water, he wars .guilty. 

“ People .should bo buried v.-ith their heads towards the cast and thoir 
feet. towards the west.® Hi.s Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 
position.” 

[p.3e.3.] 

” In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic wa.s extended 
to all. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy. The TariM of thi.s order is Fasad-ifa-A (SDS) . . . 

On the 10th day of hluharram 096, His Majesty had invited the 
Qiuji IHianiin, and Man Singh (who had ju.st been appohitod governor 
of Bahai, Hijipur and Patna); and whilst they wore drinking, Hi.s 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 
Man §ingh. He said without reserve, ‘If Your Majesty mean by the 

* Shs text has ms ‘net mjaimt iU iitefla oj (fo SrndvstJ), 

'• Title text ef the whole pasaagu ia doabtiul. The readiejs ri£ the three HSS. wbith 
Maivlawl AjliS Aljmsil SAi! bad in editing Bada.nnt, give no sense. 

a Th» was an insult, bsenttae thn Mtihanunadnns in India iaoe the- v.'BBt during praj-or. 
Tiffs jQotjia! Aaiatio Society. Bengal, for 1868, p. 66. 
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term of membership, v/iliiiigneas to sacrifice one's life, I have given pretty 
cJear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense n-ith examining me ; but 
if the tei'nl has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. iLnd if I am to become a Aluhaiimiadau, Your Jlajesty ought to 
s.i.y M — blit besides llinduisni and Islam, I know of no other leiig-on.’ 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

'■ During ihe month of 'SVi/Iir OOf), MlrziL FuLl.i Beg Ciirl.ls managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Tliathah, on .-ome pretext, out of hi.s 
house, and stabbed at him, becau.se the Mull.X upenjy reviled [as iShl'tahs 
do] tlic companions of the prophet. The TdtVJi of this event is e.xprcssed 
by the wnrda Zihc Man )a/-i Fulcnl, ' Hail, steel of Ffilad,’ or by Khdh-i 
snqnri, ' helli.^h hog ! ’ And real!}-, when this dog of the ago wa.s in hi.s 
■agony, I saw that his face looked jn-t like the head of a pig,' and ofher.s 
too wiine.ssed it— 0 God! we take refuge with Thee against the mil 
which may befall us ! His Mcijest.y had Mfri.r'i Fulad tied to the foot of 
an tleph.int and dragged through the streets of Labor ; for when Hakim 
Abu-X'iith. at the request of the emperor, had asked the llirza, uhether 
ho hid slabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had .said, ‘ If religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater 
OUR ^ than the Miilli.’ The Htdcini reported these word.s to Hi.s Majesty, 
who said, ‘ 'I'lii^i fehow is a scoundrel ; lio must not be allowed to remain 
aiivf,’ and ordered his e.xecution, though the peopile of the harem asked 
the emperor to .spare, him for hi.'-i general bravery and courage. The 
-Muila outlived the JlirKa three or four days. The Slii'iah.s, at the time of 
washiiig his corpse, uay that, in conformity with their religion, they put 
a long nail into the <r«vs, and plunged him several Hmes into the river.'* 
After his huvial, fthayUi Fay id and Shavkh Abu 1-Fazl put guards over 
ills grave ; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year His 
Majesty went to Kashmir, the pieople of Labor one night took the hideou.s 
corpse of the Mulla from the grave, and burned it.” 

[pp. 375, .370, 380.] 

“ In 999; the flesh of oxen, builaloe.s, goats, horses, and camels, iva.s 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman ivished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 

^ Siinnis assert that this tmnsfigwration into an animal (mfl.iM) happens very often 
to ShKaha, beeaiiso they revile the SafiObak, according to JBada^onl, looked and 

barked like a dog, when dying. Another thing which the Sunnis all over India quote as 
a great proof of the correctness of tbeir maz^ab, is that no Shi<;nh can ever become it 
Mjlis, i.e., no Shi*»ab can comrail* the Qoran to memory, 

® Either Altbar or Abu ’l*FaKl. 

® This waa done to clean the intestines of /aeces, which were thro'wn into the river 
from which ihe Sunnia got thoir water. 
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iorl'idrlen Ijefori' fhe age of twolvp, auJ wa» theii io be let! to Ihe wilt of 
tlifc boys. If any oiio wjs seen eating togetlioi wall a butxher, he was to 
lo.se hih hand, or if he belonged t<) the butclisi's relations, the fnigeia 
whieh he iipvd in eating. 

In 1000. the oiistoiu of shaving oS rh*" 'iie.iul v.as int’oduced," 

“ In 1002. Etpecia! orders were given to th-'' lohmls to rari-y out hJrb.ar’.s 
commands. They will be found m the Tiiiid J.ool; of the 5. 

The following are new: — 

“ II any of the c/naanii/t/a ^ diKcipIes died, wliether man or woman, 
they shciild hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick roimti the neuk 
of the corpse, and throw it into the river, and fciien tlrey should take out 
the corpse, and burn it at a place where no water was. But this order is 
based upon a fundamental rule, which His M.ijesly indicated, but which 
1 cannot here mention. 

'■ If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, ho should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, 
whether veiled or not, or if a woman wa.s bad, or quarrelled with her 
husband, she should be sent to tJie quarter of the iiroctitutps, to do there 
wiiat she lilted.'’ 

[p. 3.91.] 

'* At the, time of famines and distress, parents were allotved to sell their 
children, Itut they might again buy them, if they acquired means to 
pay their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pre.^sure become 
ilusalnians, w'ere allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. Ho man 
should be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should, 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu -woman fall in 
love with a Muhammadan, and change her religion, she Bhould be taken 
from him by force, and be given back to her family. People should not 
be molesttri if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

” In this year A^Mm Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
suflered much harm at the hands of the Sharlfs,^ and throwing atvay the 
blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the aijda and following aJi 
other rules of disoipleshij) ; he cut off his beard, and U'as very forward at 
social meetings and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new f^th 


^ From darmn» for vrhiclt vidt p. 163. 

® This ia the title of the rulers of Jdakluib. 
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from the Reverend Mn-tcr Abu '1-Ra?l, and got GinzijH'ir and i^ajipiir 
as jfHfn'.'' 

[p. 104.J 

•' During tiie Muharrarii of lOOl, Sadr Jaiian, niuftf of the empire, 
who had been proffioterl to a coMma!ider^hip of One Thousand, joined 
the Divine Paith, as al-o his two ovei-ambitioiis sons; and having 
iaken tlie iS/iujifA of the now religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and 
got his Hazdmhip. He even aiked His Maj'esty what he was to do with 
his beard, when ho was told to let it be. On the Bame day, Mulln TaqT of 
Shushtar^ joined, v. ho looks upon himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is jii.sl now engafod in rendering the Sbiilinania into prose, according 
h) the vdahej of the einpe'n>r, using the phra.se jaM® ‘'ajnwiu-h" it® 
s.'i ® wherever the word fim occurs. Among others that joined v/em 
Sh-nylAzacla Go^fiki lyhan of ihumras ; hlullii Shah Muhammad of 
Shahab.id'* ; and .Sufi Aiima.d, vho claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muh.tmr.wd ( lb.tv.s. Tlifyall accepted the four degrees of fai'tli, 
cud rccoivofl cjiiioiiuntcrits as CoinmaiKler.s fiorii One Hundred to Five 
Hundred, gave up thei." board'i agreeably to the rules, ond thus looked 
like the youths in Par.'icli.'=c. The worda mu-tardsh-i chand. or ‘ several 
abavers '. n.’Jprc.‘'k. Ihe fo/TM of this event (1004). Tlie new candidate# 
iifihaved like Hindus that turn Muluwiiimdan,^ or like those who are 
dFe.=i.'iad in red olr>the.s, and lo-ob in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to thorn ‘ My dear little man, these tags will be old to-morrow, bat 
the fsliim Tvill still remain on your neck This Ahmad, ‘ the little SQff, ’ 
ifi the same who ekimorl to be the pupil, or rather the perfect suceCSBor, 
of ShayMi AJimncl of Egypt., Ho said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had come to India and the Shaytt had 
frequently told liiui to as.'>iat the Siilpn of India, should lie commit aa 
error, and lead him back from everkating .damnation- But the opposite 
vras the case.” 

So far, Bada,om. We have, therefore, the foUo^wing list of menibera 
of the Divine Faith. With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all Muhom- 
raadans ; but to judge from Bada,biii’B remarks, the number of tho.ee that 
took Uic Sha^t mimt have been much larger, 

1, Abu 

2. Fayal, his brother, Akhar’s court-poet. 

’ Sk)fK wliiq!) has been erplajncii on p. 174, *1^ Means ajlsh hook. 

■ * fidit .Ust til Citandecj, Seiond Book, No. 3®. 

’ Because MnliaKsmadanB vm sooh phrases after the saina of Ood. 

* Vide p. 133," note 2. 

‘ That js,.over-*eaIqus. 
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I?. S;'ha\k]i Mul/ink, of NAgoi, their fat lirr. 

4 Jd‘’f.ir Beg A;af Khan, ot Oazv.in, a hisloiian s.iid poet. 

T). Q,i'Un-i Ks' 111 , a poet, 

<) ‘lA'url ' ’.j-f! ii;iud. Akhar's coutt-pamter , aI£^o a poet. 

7. Khii'i K<)]:a, after hi>^ r (urn froiii Jlakkah. 

8 Miilla Hh.lh >I’ihaiiii/iau of hh<’hJil)aJ, a historian. 

9. Sufi Ahmad 

10 to 12. S.idr Jah.'m, the crovn-Iau-rer, and his bio sons. 

13. Mir Mirrlf of Amiil, Akbai’j apoitic for Il'Migd], 

14. L'liitiiii IvliTvaja, a sadr 

15. Mirza Blni, chief of Thathah. 

10, Taip of Slnistar, a pjoct and roinmandt'r of t'l’.'O hundred. 

17. ShayHizada GosaLi of Baau^a^. 

18. Bir liar. 

Noa. 4 to 0 arc taken from the rf'7‘t ; the others are mentioned in the 
above extiaol'? from Badlonl. The iitorary element is well repie.sentod 
in the list. 

The above extraots from Bad-aonl possess a peculiar value, Irecauae 
they .shove the rise and progress of Aibar’s vie'vvr-, from the liist doubt 
of the oorrectne<i= o; the Iblrun to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Fairli combining the principal fe.aturcB of I-iinduiRm 
and the Fireworship of the Piir'is. This value does not attach to the 
scattered remarks in the A^ln, nor to the longer article in the Dabistan. 

As the .author of tlie 'latter worlc has lused Badaoni, it will only be 
necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are cotmected with Akbar’s birth. 

[Dabtsfciii, p. 390.^] 

" Khyaja Mas*’ud, son of Kliwaja Mahmud, son of KliwTija Shmfiid'* 
^l-ffaqq, who was a gifted ^Sluh-i liul? said to the rvxiter of thi.s booh, 
“ My father rolaied, he had heard from great a-aints, that the Lord of the 
'faith and the vrorld ' reveals himsdf ’ I did not know, wbefher that 
au.gust peieonage had appeared, or would appear, till, at la.st, one night 
1 saw that event, and rvhen J savoke, I suddeiily arrived at that place, 
where the blessed ® Lord was born, namely on a Simday of the nwidh of 
Rajab of the yew 919, the lord JalaF ’d-Din Akhar, the august son of 
Eumayfin Padishah and Hamida Banu Begum." 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. r72, note 2. The.se 
■two miracles make up the first of the four ahapters, into which the author 

* V'lle ulso and 2Vo»«t’.» lingjirh Irtsulatioa 4te DatiatSu, III, p. 41'. 

I! VW* p. ITl, not* 2. 
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of the Dabisian hap divided bis aiticle on the “ Divine Fasth The 
second chapter coiitfdn'^ religious dialogues, ond extiacts itoiii Bada,oiii, 
■which arc ra^’hi’r con] tcturally lendeicd in Shea’s Translation. The 
third chaplcr contains reinarhij on the v-'orihip oi ihe sun and stars, 
chiefly ’ivitii leferericc to the sun-rvoxship of the Tiitiirs.-*- The last 
chapter coutaiua c.vtiacts from the third and fifth books of the A‘‘m. 

p. ‘110. “ Hus .llajesty also nent money to Iran, to bri.ng to India ir 
wiss Zoroaatrian of the name of Ardshcr.” " 

p. 112. Abu 1-Fazl wrote, as a (ov.nteiparl to Ms commeitiary on the 
-At/ai" ’l-hvtsi (p. 177), a preface to the traiislation of the Mahabharat 
(vtdep. Ill) oftwo/iis. 

p. 4K. “ Wlien Sultan lOiwaja,^ ttho belonged to the membora of the 
Di\di]e Faith, was near his death, /te said that he hoped Ilis Majesty ivould 
mi have him buried lihe a mad man. lie was therefore buried in a grave 
with a jKculiar laM 2 }, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, wliose light cleaiifie.s from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

“ Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and he 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken .away by force atid handed 
over to her family ; but so should also a Musalman woman, who had fallen 
in love with a Hindm, be prevented frosn joining Hinduism.'' * 

p. 414. “ I heard from Mulla Tarson of Badahhshan, who was » 
Hanaffby sect, that once during the year 1058 he had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ‘ One of my companions,’ he 
said, ‘ declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Eepresontative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘ If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man wiU certainly come to giiet’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone felLdown, and crushed his toe.” 

p. 431. “In Multan, I saw Shah Salam" 'llah, who has renounced 
the world, and is a muvjahhid (Unitarian). He ie very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
with Jaliil" ’d-Dln Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, ‘ Had I 

^ Tlie autlior of tho Pabistnn givea much proaiinenco to the idea th?vt the power 
nnd Buccoaa of the Tatars was in some way myaterioualy connected Vith their auji and 
star -worship, and t-hafc their eonTGreion terdSe Islam -waa looked upon na tho beginninp; 
of their decline. It looks as if the writer wished to connect this idea -with Akbar's succesaos 
and sun vTOrship. 

® Segarding thisArdshor, vide Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, (or 1808, p. 14, AkharV 
fire ternplo was in the Harero^ 

* Vide above, p. 214. 

* The words in italics are not in Bada,onI, The object of the order waa evidently 
to prevent a woman from doing what she liked ^ for, according to the Muhammadans, * 
women are looked upon aa 
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fomiei-ty possessed tho tniowledge whicli I now liave, I v.'ould never have 
chosen a wife for myself ; lor upon old women I look os morheK, on 
women of my aga as aistens, and on girls as daughters,’ A friend oi mine 
said, he had heard Nawab ‘lAlrd’’ ’1-Iiasa.n called Lashkar Kiiiin of 
Mash, had, report the same as having been Kiid by Alcbar. 

"Salani" ’JIdt also said that God's Reprcf-emative (lirlar) Lad often 
wept and r-aid, ' 0 that my body' were h.rger liiau all bodies together, 
so that®tiw people of the world nould lesd on it withr’d hurting ollic-r 
living animai'i.’ 

“ A sign of the sagacity of this hing ia Chi-, that he employed in his 
service people oi all oiascesA Jews, PeHan?;, Turtnis, etc., becaucio one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion o: others, would caiiee 
rebellions, as in the case of the U/:baks and Qizilba.iltes (Persians), rvlio 
used to dethrone their Idnga. Hence f^hah ^Abbas, son of Siillan KJrudfi- 
banda-yi Safawl, imitated the prcctice of Akb&r, and favoured the 
GurjJs (Georgians), Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favonred those wlioni he thoughi to ezcel in 
knowledge and maimers.” 

The paBaages in the A*In which refer to Akbar’, s rt-ligiou.'s views are 
the following : — p. Ill ; 11 ; 50 ; 51 ; 56 : 59 ; 60 ; 61, !1. SO to 24 ; 
A^In 26, p, 64 ; p. 98, notes 3 and 4, the Sanscrit names being very likdy 
those which were alluded to by Budiponl, piin above p. ISO, 1. 19 ; p. 103, 
note 3 ; p. 110, note 1 ; 111-113 ; p. 115, 1. 4, because the ” making of 
likenesses ” ia as mixoh forbidden by the Talam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; I'^in 73, p. 162 ; 163 ; kHn 77, p. 162 ; il*-m 81, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, A^ins 18, 19, 22-5 ; in the Third Book, end of A’'m 1 
(Tatikh liahi) ; A^uis 2, 5, 9, 10 ; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

. It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1.596, ■when^the greater part of the A'ln 
had been completed. Bada,onrs history ends -with a.h. 1004, or a.d. 
1595 ; but hi.s remarks on Akbar’, s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
" Memoirs ”, are almost entirely silent on tho religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1598. Akbar, in 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peouliaritios of his monotheistic Barel-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Mnsalmaa, and 
‘ yj'Js the note* of AMn 30 of the Second Book, 
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“repented” on his denth-Led, ij most uutrufefcv.'orthy, as every other 
particular o£ that nanativc.^ 

With iltbar’a death," the Divine Faifcli died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on hia ijiflueuoe and e.'rample, had establhhcd no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the indueiice wliich hia spirit of toleration exerted, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219, had died before 
Ahbar ; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amiil took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create ssHBations under Jahangir.^ As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, AJrbar’s spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and_ gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry sat in under Awrangzeb. But people still talked of the Divine 


The story »5f Akbar’s " conv6rsion ” al^o repented in Elphiiiatoiie’s History, 
aoGOud edition, p, 531. Tho Mniii whom Akbar, according to Price b Hemoirs, is said 
to have tailed is Sadr Jahln, who, is remarked above on p. wao a msmber of tho 
Divine Pnith. This in ia improbable. Besides, tbo Tiixnk-i Jfih.ln^irl, as pnbiiJjed 
by Sayyid Abnsad, Hays nothing about il. ITor docs the Kibalnoma, a jioor production 
jtliougL written in bsuatiful Irani Persian), or KJi&fT l^fun, olludo to the oonvejs’on 
v/hich, if it had talen place, -voold certainly have been moatioaed, Kljufi ^an eRpeciiuJy 
would have mentioned it, because he saya of Ba(lu,onl,thatlic said mid wrote about the 
raligioui riewo of the Emperor things wiicli he should noi. have related (luh 
I, p 190). The Gilcnco of the author of the Dabistan is afcUl aioro convinriag, whilst tic- 
story of Mulla Tarson, and the abuse uttered by hia companion against Ahbor (p. 220), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “ repent To tbis we have to acid that ilehancJi, in lus 
Memoirs, adopts a respi^ctful phrasoology -wliett iiientioaiDg the aun, wliicb he calla IJazrat 
ACzcirtJ ; ho also continued the iijda, though offensive to pious MubainmaclanB, 
and Akbai-’s Solar Era, though it involved a loss to the revenue because for every S3 lunar 
years, tho state only received taxes for 32 solar years ; he allowed some Hindu euatomn 
at Court, as tlio Jidkhi {vide above p, 103), and passed an order not to fores Hindus to 
join Llic Isltlm (Tuzuk, p. 100), 

® Akbnr died on tlio 8krtb4 OnhMrshambihi 12(h Jurtuidn 1014 which, 

according to note 8 oi p. 180, h our Tuesday night [not Wednesday, qh in Price, and all 
lilUTopean. Eiatoriaiia], tlio 15th October, 1605, old style, Hence Akbar would have died 
in the night which followed the day on which he celebrated his sizty.third birthday if 
we adopt our mode of rRckoning ; vide. p. 04, note 1. 

There is some confusion in thfe histories regarding the cyaet day of Akbar'a death. 

The I^ddiiMkmiiia (voi. J, p. 06) says that Akbar died at tho ago of £.uty. three (coliir) 
years and one day, in the night of the GhaMrshatribih (Ihe night between Tuesday and 
Wflclnesdsy) of the I2th Juuutdn T-rcHra' corresponding to tho 2nd Abiin of Akbar's 
Bra. The AfiV^ui and Khdfi Khan (I, p. 235) give the same ; the latter adds that Akbar 
died at midnighb. 

Pttdisfaahnarria (p, 66) and IjTvafI ^lan (p. 246) fix tho jnlus or accession, of 
Jahangir for Thursday, the SOfeh Ju^md^ T-ft^rd/or the 10th Ab&n, i.e. 8 days after 
Akbat’s death, 

Muhammad Efildl, in his preface to the sayallmt Akbnr died on tho 

S/iab4 CJiahdrsJiandjiK 13iA J-um^Kk/. T-tthkrft ; end Say^id Ahmad's edition of the Tuzuk 
refers the JulHs loTIiursday, the eighth, Jtimada but the word ia often 

confounded in MSS, with 

Again the and Sharif -i Irani in h{8i2ftdf7Wina,inoiitiozithc/ti7utf as haviagr 

taken place on Thursday, the eUvenih Jicmadc^ Lastly, the prefaces of the 

FarJiang'i JahdngiTtT<»iev the julus to tho third Thursday [the twentieth day] of 
'l-awwal [a mistake for af -w^rdj, corresponding to the roz4 Mar, or th & eleventh ol AbaD- 
Vide Tuisub, p. 22. 
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FaiMi iu 1613 or 16 18, tvliea the author of the Dabistaa conected bie 
notes on AibRi-’e reiigiond 


A^U 78. 

THE hlEUTER OE Ei.EPH.'lHTS. 

TIi 3 begiauiljg of tho musters ii iiiide ivilh this animal. The KM^a 
slophants vdth tlic-ii furniture .lad oTuaiaeiits are the <',rst vdiich are dmiy 
brought Lclaxe llis ?rri;i''sty. csciely, ten oii rlie Ih'st da)’ of eyerj r.olar 
mouth. Afler this, the Hafya elephants are mustered, according to their 
aiirnbor, ’ On Tuesdays from ten. to twenty ate mustered. The Bitikehs, 
during the muster, must be re.acly to answer any questions as to the name 
of each animal (there are more than live tIioii'=:iiici elephants, each having 
a different name. His Majesty knows to 'which section most of the 
elephants belong— ten elephants form a section of tea {daka'i), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant cerne into the 
posse, ssion of His Majesty ; the price ; the quantity of food ; the age of 
the animal ; wlLere it was bora ; the period of heat, and the dnts.tion of 
that state each time ; the date when an eleiffiant was made ^i7.j'{i ; its 
promotion in the halqa-t ; the time when the tuska are cut ; how many 
tinie,i His Majesty h.°.s movmtod it ; how many times it wms brought for 
riding out ; the, time of the last muster ; the coirdition of the keepet's ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other olophants eight things are 
to be reported, viz., the change of its ’iiame (?) ; tire repetition of it ; its 
price ; ho'w it came into the po.snes3ion of His I-faii!ii‘'y ; wliether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying bardens ; ilo lanlc ; whether it has plain 
furniture or not ; wliich r.ank the .Favjdlr has as.-igned lo it. The nils 
is, that ovciy Fawjdat divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that arc best from those that are worst, ’.Thorher Lhey arc to remain 
with him or whether he ba.s to give some to of lier rawjdars. 

Each day five idiyjnR {transfernblo) elephants are inspected by an 

1 Otily one of Akbar’a iiiuovnlious, Ihs Ly 

'‘‘Buring tho ifiigsia of [Aklir], and J am it 

cuatfinmry for courtiers oji ineetui^ (heir ilajcitics, or on tecrivhir; n yrcicrii, rto proptirtr 
iherosdvija, pSacing tho iordsead on tlu- giour.'X , . , Xm? cn-^uiu lir-fl nJdo obtained in 
antifjiiilVj bufeliadbjca a-bolisbed by the Icdam. * * . V/hwi liis M-jerl-y [^hahjabajil 
snounted the tbrone* be directed hid impcfial care to f/.e rc’ni, J'titio7z of t?Lc ezishmn of 
the [shlf% zke sUiH coserranffs of xdiith dUd tiXLity, and <uri..efl Jut H.iTgH'-X i.oci to re- 
liuiWiug iho cdiiicG of iUelaw of th& Brophet, telkh hutt <tU h\d d: >ic>HCc ou tho 

•very dtvy of kis acessaion, Hi-i Majesty ordered that put+Cn" viT fai c ac nd cii the gropiicl 
Bfcculd ha teilrinted to Qod, JJahahat Ivhon, the” Cositflaueh >m-( hi* f, ohjccred at 
■grat, etc, His Haje&ty ^’o«Id KOt even ollo’-v the Zaf^thlo^^ or khiinu ?he greund, und 
introduced a fourth ^’€t”lTiii fAkherhau three, rJcJe p, KO, I 
y^die]*ahvAma, 1, p. 110. 
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experienced wan. The iollovriisg en&tom is observed : When new 
elephants arrive £oi' the governmeiii, Ihey .’.re handed over in nftie.s oc 
hundreds lo experieiieerl officer-^, v.lio fix their ranlcs. Sueli elephants 
are ealled Taln'il'! elephants. When His Hajesty in...pc'ct'i tliem, tlicir 
lank id finpil}- .settled, .ind the ciophanto are tran.siorred t.'> tlw >)roper 
Bections. Every Hundaj' one elenhaut is luought before His llajot.ry, lo 
be given .iiva}' as a present (o .some de.servinpi servant, bcv.iral hdqcu; 
are ■>'■£ apart for Uiis purptno. The r-nk uf the eteplwnlr. fo.n'eriyr 
deper.'led on the jiuju’ner of times they had been inspected by'Hi^ dl ' je.dy ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times His llijesty 
has mounted them, In the hakjas, the pneoedence of elephants la 
determined by the price, When all elejjhauts have been mustered, the 
Jqhasa olepliauts are again examined, ten every day. Then cotne the , 
ekpliants of the princes, who mostly' march them p.tsl thcniaelves. After"* 
them corse the Inlqas. ks they are arr.tnged in seutlons according to 
the price, some elephants h.we, at every muster, their value either 
enhanced or lowered, and are then put among thoii equals. F.jr this 
leiiBon, many Fa.'widS.rs are amdous to cornpileto their sete, and place 
themselves for this piu'pose in a row at the time of the musler.i. His 
Majesty (.hen gives the elephants to vdiom.?ocver .be iilccs. If tlu? mituber 
of the eiepbants of any Fawjdar is found correct, some wore are put in 
his charge; for such officers are Ihought of first, ffinvjdars, wltose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the coruple- 
ntent.s, to such as bring less than their original number, liach Fawjdar 
receives soma, provided he musters iiU his elejihiints. The Miishrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the clejihant'i. 

The elephants of the grandees ah.o, though not belonging to the fixed 
eatablishment, are almost daily brought before His Maje, st.y, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their I'auk and 
value. 

AHii 79. 

TRE MUSTER OF HORSES. 

They begin with the stables of forty ; then como the stables of the 
princes ; then the courier horses ; then the country-bred, and aU 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been inspected, they . 
bring the Gilts, Qmmi, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride, 
and the BSrfir horses {‘die p. 143, 1. 25 ; p>. 143, L 10 from below, and 
A'^In 64, p. 147), The plMe of the horses at the musters, is detennined 



'uy tlieir value, and in the case of horsei; of the [;>me v'ldue, the precedence 
iii deteiip.jjod by the time of .■•ervice. Before the musters, the horses aio 
inspe ctod 'ey clever ofiieer. , who again fix their value, and din’de them into 
three cLt . ’A hen the rarJi of a liorae has hetii put higher or lov/er, it 
is jiiaced aimng his proper clasa-feJlov.t. Those hoiscs viiicii belong to 
tlio third clii j , form t’oi..ii,iie st.iblos. and me given nwrij" as presents. 
It J'lorses have them value rai-iod, tlicv are given over to such keepers as 
biiiig to +ho must er= either the full eoiuplenient of their hor.se.s, or at least a 
oomplemeiit nor more deficient, than by tv, o. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled u(i durii g the imi-^lei.s ; or if not filled up, they are put ia chrSge 
of separate keejiors. 'riventy lior.scs are d<uly mustered. On Hundays, 
horaes a 10 the first that are mustered. Double the usual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are ako kept in ■waiting at Court, viz., 
one from each of tlui sixty to the forty-muhi' stables, and one more from 
each of the thiit y to rhe ton-mulir stable,!. They are given away a.e 
pre.sents or as parts of fsaiaiirs. The precedence at musters of baufu'- 
hox.'s.'i i.s fixed aocordiiig to the price. According to the number of horsoB 
available, froM iwonty to a hundred are d.aily mufAered. Before the 
mufiior.s, e-xperienoed officers fix the prices, which are generally enianced 
,at the time of the parades. Horses above tliirty muhis, have their value 
fixed in the pi’t* lenco of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall j? eatuiined v.dth money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for p-aymant of their claims. IMien horse.s have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fcaudulent 
•exchange. 

From foresight, and on accoimt of the large profits of the horse-dealers. 
His Majo.sty enforces a tax of three rujiees for every ‘llrcM, Mujanms 
{mle p. 1-17, note 3), and ^Vrub, imported from Kabul and Persia-; t'wo. 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and .Arabian horse imported from" 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 

A’-ln 80. 

THE MUSTER OP CAMELS. 

IRie beginning is made with country-bred camels, of wbioh five qatars 
are daily inspected. Those pmisadis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head D.arogha has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qafSr of excellent Bugjidls and lammazas. 
Then come the Bughdis, and after them the Jammazas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on wFich day double the usual number marches past. Tho 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


81 . 

TIIE MUSTER OE CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
nmster oommencea on VEcdiiesdaye, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the DlwSl — an old festival of this country, on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship — several cows are adorned and brought before Hia Majesty, 
People are very fond of this custom. 


jtln 82 . 

THE hlUSTER OF MULES. 

The muster of tliis bea.st of burden commence on Thursdaya, when, 
six qatars are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered one© 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Simdays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondrya ; the 
Boldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters ate settled ; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; on. Saturdays the elephants are mustered. 


AHn 83 . 

THE PAGOSHT EEaULATIOH.^ 

His Majesty Las taught men something new and practical, and ha» 
made an excellent rule, wliieh protects the animal, guards the stores, 


‘ Tlio otjeofi of lliia curious regubtioa was to determine the amount of tlie tir-eis which 
Akbar could justly iniliofc on the ofReers in eharge of th® animals telongitif! to the Court, 
if the condition of the animals did not cotreDpond to hfa eipeotstioaa. The dwiy ostra 
quanta of food aupphed to the animala, had been fised hy minute rules (A*1iis 43, 51, 62, 
07, 70), and the several Diitoghaa (fitoro-keeperaj entered into their or day- 

books, the quantum daily given to each animal. Theso day-books were produced nt tSa 
muators, end apeokl offieers measured the fatnete of each animal, and camp,arotl it with 
tlio food it had been looeiving ainco the last muster, oa sRoisti i« the daybook, Akbar 
determined a maximum fatness (A), which correapoKdeil to a maximum quantity <?f 
daily food, (a) Similarly, he determined 0, fatness (B), reaulting froma daily qtianllty of 
foot! (6), though Abil T-3Ja?l does not specify how thiawas-doii e. The quantities A, B, etc.. 
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teaclii'd equity, rcveaL the r-xcelleut snd stiiu'Jate-, the lazy mau. 
£.:perif‘noo(l peojile saw tlieir vrisdoiu inoreascd. aud -Uicli ai inquired 
inf'j tiiis Eeciet obtained their desires. 

His J.fajosty fir.'.t cieterniined the quaiility of daily food lor eaidi 
douiestir aniiii.J, and sefundly Jeterininerl the T'''iultt, vvliidi different 
quanta fi>' food j rodiico m the sirengrli of an animal. In Ids praotical 
wisdom nn.i from liis de.-'ire of teaching poojih’. His M.ilcsty da.-sifies the 
dishoEe-ifc practices of aien. TliW in done liy the I'CigoM rceulatioii. 
From time to time an erqierier.ced man is i-cnt to tlic .'tallies nf those 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and uieasiues tlieir fatnes.s and lean- 
iie.-;!-, At the time of the mustem also the degrees of fatnc.'S or leanness 
are fiist ceramined into, and report.? are made accordingly. His llnjesty 
then in.'peota the animals hiimseif, and decrercseo or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the tamo time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or gr[i.s.s of an 
animal had beou le.'-',ened, proper account is taken of buck a decreai-e. 
'Xho leanne.ss of an elephant has been divided into tluricen classes, ■ . 

For all otiicr animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the .secoiid, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, aud tenth [degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is tlie custom of the Fawjdars, 
to mark, at the time of the nuister.s of the halqas, one halqa which is the 
best ill their opinion, aud to put separate that which is the worst, the 
officers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
from the degree of the former, and count one half for the latter Jialqa. 
If the Favvjdar works in concert wdUi the Daro^a, and both sign the 
entries in the day-hook, the Fawjadr is re.sponsible for one-fourth, and 
the Darogha for the remaining j>art of the food. Tha leanness of old 
eleplianis is fixed by the condition of the whole haJqa. In the horse 
stable.? the grooms, water-carriers, and sweepierp are fined one-fourth 
of the wage.?. In the case of camels, the Darogha is fined the amount 

were thendivid«<iitiitc>flevera.lftaotioTiaor degrees, aa -5- etc. Thus in the case 

o O O 

0 / ©leplianta tihe roaximLim. fa-feness (A) vros divided info 13 depreett. 

Pa-^goskt menma quarter 0 / flesh, and evidently espre.Rses that the food a only prcduced 
|A, instead of The name Wa then transfetred to the regulatiorj. 

Wo do nob li^ow how the mnstering ofBcera applied Akhar’s nilcj whether by measuring 
the circumferonce cd an anima! or Uy weighing it4 The ruin may appear fanciful and 
■unpractical ; hut it fihOws how determhied Akbar was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Pai’&ghas, Hence tho oarefulnesa which he showed in assessing fines {A^ins 4S, fi7), in 
otdermg fEei^uent masters of animals and men, in reviving the regulations of branding 
auLoiftlsaa given by <;Ala^*^’d-Din Huljl And »Shcr Shah, in fixing the perquisites, in. 
paying ca«h for all supplies, in allowing Teteiiiiary surgeons certain powers, etc. 

, ^ text (p. Ifi3, 1. 191 (^UEnerates several fractions, or degrees of leanness, but they 

gtve no senaa. Tho coiifusioii of the MSS. is due to the want oi interpunctuation. 



of I ho grain, and tiie driver for the rJiare of the grass. In the case of 
oxen Uried for earriuges, tin; Darogha id tilled for the part of the grass and 
tliH grain ; but the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriage, s, half 
the fine ia reniitred. 


8i. 

OX AXIi\LA.L FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of esiafilisliing harmony among people of 
different clu.sses. He wishe.s to arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
so tliat everything may be done with propriety and order. But as all 
men do not pos.'jess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every ear is not fit to listen to wisdom. His Majesty holds .social nieetings 
for aiuirsemeni, to which ho invites a large number of jieople. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from u field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism aud conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God, 
Even superficial, worldly pieoide thus learn zeal and attachment, and are' 
induced by these gatherings to incpiire after the road of salvation.^ 

Deer -fighls- 

The manner of fighting of thi.s animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and ri.sing up again is a source of groat amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training thi^ stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are Mcisa ; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer,, 
first, those which fight with such as are born in cajitivity and with wild' 
one.s ; secondly, such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly, such as 
fiercely attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the second, Hie 
third with the fourth, and so on, for the -whole. At the second go, the 
fir.st fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
deer runs away, it is placed last ; and if it is kno-wn to have run away three 
times, it ceases to be Mwsa. Betting on these fights is allowed ; the stake 
docs nob exceed 5 dams. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes, 
Five Maso pair fight with each other, and after-wards, Uvo Mdsa pair- 
frorn His Majesty’s hunting-ground ; then five other JM^a pair. At the-. 


^ To join Akbar’a Diviiio Faith. 
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dame time twa pair Irom tlie deer park of Hit Jfajeaty’b huiititi^-ground 
fight, and afterwards five Wdw deer engage with live deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fourteen 1-ho.sa pair engage with each other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of the pirince, till the fight with the deer of the 
pnnoe is finished. Upion this, fhe deer of jiriiice.; fight with each other, 
and then Uasa deer. The betting on such fglu.s must not enceed one 
inuhr. Thirdhj, with the deer of other people, 

Hi.s Majesty Ko]ect.s foity-two from hi.s nearer friei'ds, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thu.s one and twenty sets. The 
first svinners receive each thirty deer, and ail othei-s get one less, uo that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mai} a waler-buli'alo, a cow, a 
quchqar (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Piglils between 
cowa and goals are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
tinie.s. Before the fighting commences, two M/ttsa deer are hi ought in 
Irimraed up, and are set against two deer heloiiging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before Hi.s Majesty. If a general a'senibly is announced, 
the tight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a ooinmandw’ of One 
Thousand. The betting on kJtasa deer is eiglrt, iniilirs, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if it be an Mai ; and four, if an 
An'n. Aa deer have not equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the 
ride among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn end 
take it to the arena. Such deer are called Anm. Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Atkal. 
In case of Mdls, the betting is five muhrs ; for water buifaloes and cooks, 
four ; for cows and fighting rams, and goats, tw'o. A oonnnander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six muhrs on a khasa deer ; and 
with one of his own ranlc, 3J muhrs, if the bet is on an A/kal ; and three 
on ail A>iin ; and so also in the same piroportion on Mak, water -Imffaloes, 
and CQck.s ; but on cows, fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nino Hundred may bet on a deer 50 rupees ; and with one of bis 
own rank, 30|- iJ. on an Atkal, and 25 R. on an A 7 iin ; on a 3Ial3l muhrs ; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3^ M . ; and on all other animals, 1,1 A?. 
A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed to bet 48 R. on a iMsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 R. on an Atkal ; and 21 R. on an Anhi ; 


^ Mat, accorciing to A^in 6 of the second booh, is the name for a Gojrat wrestler. 
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on ;i Mai 3;i M. : < n tv;?' or buffftio and (;oek, 2} J/., and on ot’nei' aiiiinals 
beioie, A couimaader of Seven Hundred is allov'ed lo bet 44 R. on. 
a W'7?n deer ; wHIi o;ic of Lis own rank on an Atkal 27-} R , ; on. an AtHii. 
22 R. ; on a Mai 3 M . ; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Sin Hiinclreii in,' j- L;.t 40 R. on a J^asa desr ; vAth one of ius own rant, 
'2b R. on 0.11 A'kal ■ 20i?. on an JjiTa ; on other animiJa as beforo. A 
commaudor of Kva T-Iiunii'crl may bet 4 M. [36 if.] on a Ichasa deer ; 
v.itli one of his own xcak 2t M. on anAlJca!, and 2 Af. on an Anin ; on 
other cnimalo, c, the j'reaediBK. A conunaader of Four Hundred may 
bet 34 li. on a lAuau deer ; with or^e of Iiis own rank 214 E. on aa Atkal ; 
17 if. 01 *. an AnJii, : on a Mai M. ; on a watsr-buffalo and cook, 2 3i. ; 
on a cow, a dghtiag lam, and gout, 1 M. A eommander of Three Hundred 
may i)et 30 E. on a Md.OT deer ; with one of Iiis ov.ai rank, 1S£ if. on an. 
Atkal ; lo if. on an Aim ; 2i ill. on a Mai ; on other animals as the 
],ireoedipg. A conuaander of Two Hundred may bet 24 if. on a 
deer ; with one of his own rank lu if. on an Aikal, 12 R. on an Aiun, and 
on other aiunia).s ua before. A commander of One Hundred may .bet 2 il. 
on a deer ; v itii one of his own rank 1 k M. on an Atkal ; 1 Af. on an 
Anln ; uad on other animals as before. A eoimnander of Eighty may bet 
1(3 R, on a JjMaa deer ; \vith one of Ms oto rank 10 R. on an Atkal ; 8 R. 
on an Aaln ; 17 if. on a Mai ; 14 J?f. on a water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animals as before. A oonunander of Forty may bet 12 if. on a Ma^a 
deer; Avith ono of his owniank 7| if. on an Af.boZ ; 6ii. onaAialn; on 
other am.malR aa before. A eornmauder of Tiventy may bet 10 if. on a 
MSaa deer ; 61 if. with one of his own rank on an Atkal ; 5 if. on an 
Alan ; on other animals as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 if. 
on a MSsa deer, and 5 if. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank ; 4 if. on, 
an Anin ; on other animals as before. People who hold no ma^isabs, bet 
4 if, on a kkiisa deer ; mth one of their own rank, 2} if. on an Atkal : 
2 Jf. on an Anln ; 15 B. on a Mai ; on other animals as before. 

But if 'the opponent hold a leas rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amoimt which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Alim. 'VTien the last pair comes, the betting is everyivhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what people take from each other in Mai fights, is 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty meies 
on such occasions have no limits, i 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals bring,? os the 
fourteenth night of the' moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikchi of tlu's 
department appoints half the number of deer as Amns, and the other 
half as Atkals. He then writes the names of the 4|'4af'S on paper slips^ 
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folds tiu-iu up, auil 1jkc-5 tliem to IIL jlajV-eiy, vvho tak';s up one. The 
amiuid cho-en liac to hclit ’.nth an Anu’. Ao such nights are dear, hsht:, 
arc geri'-rally annoupceil for that time. 

Beoides, there are tv.o <itlier tlassc of deer, kr/al and J'Af Icotah 'The 
aumhei of each is fiscrl. As often the nunihcr of Idol ‘'a cleei decreases, the 
(luficiency is inr.de up from the katal deer ; and the denciency in the 
number of IxUi's is made iijj from half kotah On« parr of holab also is 
brought to the figlit, so that they may be tried. Hungers supply 
continually wild deer, and bring ibern to Jlis 3Iajesty, who fises the price. 
A fat superior deer co.sis 2 Jf. : a tlnn superior one, 1 M- to 15 H. ; a fafc 
middling one, 12 Z2. ; Do. lean. SR.; a third class fat one, IE.; Do. thin, 
S R. ; a fourth olass fat ouu, 4 R . ; Do. lean, 2 to R. 

Deer arc lapt and fed as fallows ; deer selected for fighting 

before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, 1 s. boiled flour, { s. butter, and 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on Ilis Majesty's buiiTing-grounds, /:o/ak, raid 
fighting deer of tlio sets, get 11 s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by eacli amateur himself. All l^afa. home-bred, 
kotdl deer, and' those of, HIk Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each ono 
keeper. The fighting deer of the .sets have one keeper for every tuo : the 
single last ono has a keeper for itself. Kothing ia given for grar.s. Deer 
which arc given to people to have them fattened get 1| s. grain, and ^ cl. 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four ; but one fer every two, 
if they are fit to become Mm,^a. Some deer .are also sent to other towns ; 
they get 1 s. grain, a,lld have each one keeper. If deor are newly caught, 
they get no regular food for eeven days, after which they get I s. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s. and when one month is over, Us. 

In the deer park, Manaabdars, Ahadis, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Maje-sty has 12,000 deer ; they are divided in1 o different clp.,sses, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There i.s also a stud 
for daer, in which new results are obtained. A large femafo gets Us. 
grain, and I- d. for grass. A new-born deer di-inlts the milk of tie dam for 
two months, which ia reckoned as equivalent to I s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the aEowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
«o that after a period of two years, it gets the same a.*, its dam. Dor grass, 
d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
got weaned after two months, when they get f s. of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every aecoifd month, so that, after two years, they get 
3^ s.’^Drom the fifth to the eighth month, they get .j i. for grass, after 
which period they get 4 d. for gra®. 
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I lia\^o given a sliort dehoription of aiiunal figiits as announoed for 
fftnera] assomblic.s. fli.s Majesty annouiices thorn also for day timo ; hat 
as often a more important act of worship is to be petfornieJ, he annoiinoea 
them for the night. Or eise His Alajcsty thinks of God, and seeks for 
msdow in .self-examination ; he earee neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time v/hich othern idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers lahoiu to coiutoit. 


j-lSn. do. 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Regulations for house-building in general are necessary ; they arC' 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world will collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of bis mind and heart in, the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebeUious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is 
so necessary for worldly power. 

Everywhere also Sara, is have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and wells ate 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being foimded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His Majesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is 80 difficult to bo managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men. 


A*m 86. 

. THE PEICES OF BUILDING MATERIAL, ETC. 

Many people are desirous of building houses ; but honesty aud 
conscientiousness are rare, espeoiaUy among traders. His Majesty has . 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of . 
articles in such a manner, that both parties axe satisfied. 
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Red sandstone costs 3 d. per man. Ifc is obtainable in tbe hills of 
fathpur SikrJ, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rodfs 
at anj' length or breadth. Clever rvorkmen chisel it so skilfnllj', as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of 
iMan'i [the great painter of the Sassanides], Pieces of red sandstone 
{sang-i gulida), broken from the loclra in any shape, are sold by the 
pharJ. wliich means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth* 
3 gaz long, 2^g. broad, and 1 g. higli. Such a heap contains 172 mans, 
and has a value of 250 d,., i.e. at the rate of 1 d. 11 per man. 

Bricks are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average tlnee 
sers, and cost 30 d. per thousand. Tlie second class cost 21 d., and the 
third 10 d. per tliousancl. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. SisaU, unrivalled 
for its beauty and durability. A block 1 llahl gaz long, and 3 Tdssi7j 
broad and high, costs 15 d. (ij. But if the height be only 5 or 6 2',, 
11 d, lOiip Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Nmliii, 
called in Hindi J'ldh. A beam, lOJP. broad and high, costs per gaz 
0 d. 13| y. ; and a half size beam, from T to 9 'f. broad and Jiigh, costs 
per gaz 5 d. B^j. 3. Dasang (1), called in Hindi Karl ; a beam 3 JP. broad, 
and 1 gaz long, costs 5 d, 17 % j. 4. Bor, 1 If. broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
5 d. nij , ; so also Tut, or Mulberry. 5. Mughllan (Babul), of the same 
cubiccontenlsasNo. 4, 6d. 2y. C. aSws, size as before, 10 d. 4y. ‘l.Bmjal, 
same size, first cpality 8 d. 2%^j. ; second quality, 8 d. Q}j, 8. Bakaghiy 
same size, 5 d. 2j. 

Gaj-i shlrln, or sweet limestone. There i.s a quarry irear Bahirali. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 R. per three mans ; but if any one 
sends his own carriers, only 1 d. QaVn-yi sangin, per man Hd. 5 jt Sadafl 
5 d. Gltuna, or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of hangur, 
a kind of solid earth losenibling stone in hardness. I 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ; plain, ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Turan, tinned ; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d, Indian do., tinned, 5J d, ; plain ones, 4 d. 12 J, 
Gul-mekh (large nails with broad heads), 12 d. per ser, DinSrin nails. 
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B d. per ser. Gaga, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one Iiuadred ; 
second quality, 5 d . ; smallest, 4 cl. 

Screws and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 i, 
per ser ; plain, i d. 

Kings, tinned, 6 d. per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Khaprel, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
buint, and are used for the roofs of hoases, as a protection against beat 
and cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qulba, or siioats, to lead oil water. Three for 2 d. 

iJds, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces ; acconcl quality, 12 cl. for do. ; third quality, 10 d, for do. The 
price of some IrincLs of bamboo is luucli higher. Thus a peculiar Mnd ia 
sold at 8 Ashrafes [muhrs] per piece. They are need for making thrones. 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, ia common. Paid, is made of the reed 
whieh is used for qalams (pent). It ia used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, Ijrd. per square gaz ; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes 
they sell fatal at 2(?. for pieces 2 gm long, and 11 <?. broad. Sirin is 
made of very fine qnlcm reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of 1 J d, per pair, 1 1, cj. long, and 16 giri'lis broad. The ceilings 
and walla of houses are adorned with it. 

Kkas ia the Eweel-smelling root of a land of grass which grows along 
the banks of rivers. During aununer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with watea-. This renders the nir 
cool and perfumed. Price 1 P. per man. 

KaJi-i chippar (reeds for ffhaiching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Hindi p«fa, per ser iTom 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kali-i dSbJi, straw, etc., which is put on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 tnam. 

Miinj, the hark of galam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-bnokets, cto., 3 d. per wan. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 cl. per man. 

Sirlsh-i MM, or read glna, is mixed" with sweet limestone, 4 d. pet ser, 

I/uk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. People 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with qaialdime and 
gain. Price, I P- per man. 
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Hutiiftl [silver cluy) is j v/liite aud greasy rlay, 1 d per inari. It is used 
for tt’iiite-Tvesking iiOULes. It keeps a houtie co(d and looks well. Gil-i 
shWi;^, or red clay, called in Hindi, perii. iO d. pe/ ina>i. There '.saqiurry 
of it id the hills of Gwali.ar. 

Gksa is Used for windows ; price, 1 R. lor I [ a. or one pane for 4fi. 


A'-ln 87. 

ON THE WAGE OE LABOURERS. 

Gilhirs (workers in lime), first class workmen, 7 d- ; second class, 6 d. ; 
third class, 5d. 

Sanp-tardsh (stoiie-masons). The tracer gets 6 e. for each gaz ; one 
who dott.s jilain work, 5 d. A laboarei employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 j. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d . ; second do., C d . ; third do., 4 d . ; fourth 
do., 3 d. ; fdth do., 2 d. For plain job-work, a first cla.ss carpenter gets 
I d. 17 j. for one gaz ; second class do.. 1 d. Oj . ; tlu'rd class do., 21 y. 

Pinjara-sdz (lattice worker and wicker worker) . First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the intcrstiocs be dodecagonal, 
24 d. for ever}’ square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d '. ; 
when hexagonal, 18 d.; when j’u'j/arl [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being vertical, the other horizontal], Itiii, ; when s/irt(ratyT [or square 
fields, a.5 on a chess board], 12 d. for every square gat. 

Secondly, when the work is ghayr-iva.dl (the .sticks not being fastened 
■with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 
48 d. per square r/az ; for second class do., 40 i. 

Am-hish (one who saw.s beams). For job-work, per square gaz 21 d., 
if slsafi, wood ; if ndz/til wood, 2d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There ate three men for every saw, one above, two -below. 

Bllidrs (bricklayers), first class, daily 31 d . ; second cla.ss do., 3d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. 
per gaz ; for laying foundations, 21 d . ; for all other walls, 2 d. For 
digging ditches, -i d, per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 lassuj. 

ChSl-lcan, or rvell-diggexs, first class workmen, 2 d. per gaz ; second 
class do., 1^ d. ; third class, J^d. 
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Ghota-khar, oc divcra. The}' clean wells. In the cold season, 4 d. per 
dkm ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 R. for cleaning a depth of 

1 (jas. 

KhnU -tarash, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 
SurBl-kob (pounders of old bricks), lid. for a heap of 8 mans. 

' Glass-cutlers, 100 d. per gaz. 

Bamboo-cutters, 2 d. per diem. 

Chappar-hand, or thatchers, 3 d per diem ; if done by the job, 24 d. 
for 100 gaz. 

Paial-band (vide p. 234), 1 d. lot 4 gaz. 

Lakhira. They varnish reeds, etc., with lac. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 
Ahhask, or rvater-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do., 

2 i. Such water-carriers as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. per diem. 

A*'ln 88. 

ON ESTIMATES OP HOUSE BUILDINO. 

Stomhuildings. For 12 gaz, one phan {vide above A^in 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans of chiiiia ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans: 
of ohiina are required per gaz. 

Brickbuildings. For eveiy gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mams chCnut, and 2 m. 27 s. pounded brick {surkhij. 

Clayhuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick- 
mould contains 1 s. of earth and S s. of water. 

Astarkuri uiork. For every gaz, I man ckma, 10 s. qaV'i, 14 s. surkM, 
and i s. san {vide p. 234) are required. 

Bandalalcdri w'ork. For every gaz, 7 s. of qal^i, and 3 s. surM-J are 
required. 

Safidkari work. 10 .s. of gaV^i are required per gaz. 

GajMrl work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 s. par gaz - 
for pantries, 6 s. ; chimneys, 10 s. 

Windoivs require 24 s. of lime, 21- s. of glass, 4 s. of sirish-i hahl (putty). 
Plaster for wall.s, for 14 gaz 1 «i. of straw, and 20 m. earth ; for roofs 
and floors, do, for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walla, do. 
for 15 gaz. 

Lac (varnish work) used for ckighs [sliced bamboo sticks, placoci 
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horizontally) and joined by strings, with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screen.'!]. If red, 4 s. of lac, 
and 1 s. of vermilion ; if yellov.', 4 s. of lac, 1 s. of carniiW (aiiripigment). 
If green, J s. of indigo i.s mixed with the lac, and zarmkh is added ; if 
bliiclc, 4 s. of lac and 8 s. of indigo. 


A^ln 89. 

EULES FOE ESTIMATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CH1PS.> 

Oneyaz=24 fitssiij 

1 tmsijj —24 hswama 

> tiswansa—‘i4 Mum 

1 ^dm =24 zarra. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the ohippings (?) are reckoned at 
‘oue-eighth (?). In iSisatl wood, •per lassto, 26^ sers 15 tiin/is ; Babul wood, 
23 J ,5. 5(1 . ; Sirs wood. 21 Js, 15 tanh ; Nazhu wood, 20 s. ; Eerwood, 
18^ s. ; Daydl wood, 17 s. 2(i tanks 

A^in 90. 

THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 

Hi,s Majesty, from liia practical knowledge, has for several I'eaaons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds’ of wood, and has thus 
adorned the market place of the world. One cubic (jaz of dry wood of 
every kind has been weighed, and their differences have thus been 
established, Khanjak wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Bafiddr 
the Ii ghtent wood. I .shall mention 7 2 kinds of wood. 

The weight of one cubic gaz of 

MftnB. Soro, TunliB. 


1. 

Khanjak is 27 

14 

. — 

2. 

Ambll {Tamarindus indica) 

24 

8^ 

25 

3. 

Zaytiin {Gijrocarpus asiatiats * ?) 

21 

24 


4. 

Balfit (Oak) ' . 


6 . 

Kher (Acacia catechu) . . . ’ . 

21 

16 


6 . 

Khirni (Miinusops) , . . . ‘ , 


7. 

Parsiddh 

20 

14 

17 

8. 

Abnfig (Ebony) . . ... 

20 

9 

20 


„ ‘ 1 am not sure whether this A’'in has been correctly translated. 

* So aeoorcling to Watson's Index. B'et Voigt, in his Ilorfua Sengalenns, Says the 
wood of Zaytarh or Qyrocarptts, is very light, and is used for basta. jihfl puts 

Zaytin among the heaviest woods, 



2S8 
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9. 

Sain ( Acacia suma) , . . . 


19 

33 

10 

10, 

Baqara {Caesalpina sappan) 


19 

221 

10 

H. 

Kharhar 


19 

Hi 

D 

12. 

Mahwa (Bassia latifolia) .... 


18 

331 

2 

13, 

ChandanI ...... 


18 

204 

10 

14. 

PhvilaliT 


15. 

Red Sandal, in Hindi Rakt CJimidan (Plerocarpus 





sanlalinua) ..... 


18 

1} 

10 

16. 

Chamrl ....... 


18 

s> 

n 

17, 

Chamar Mamrl 


17 

16i 


18, 

‘JUnnab {Zizyphus safivus) 


17 

5 

4 

19. 

Sifiau Patang {vide No. 40) . , . 


17 

1| 

7 

20. 

Sandan 


17 

r 

28 

21, 

Sbamshid (Bimis sempermc/is) 


16 

18 

33 

22. 

Dliau [Grisha toinentosa) .... 


16 

1 

10 

23. 

Amla, Hind Anwiali, [Emhlica ojjicimlis) . 


10 

U 

1 

24. 

Kai'il (Siciot<b'o/t;(i(?(i) .... 


16 

1 

10 

25. 

§aiidal 


16 

17 

20 

26. 

Sal (Shomi rohusta) 


15 

4| 

7 

27. 

Baiiaus. His Alaiesty calls this tree ShSk AM 






hid in Kabul and Persian it 'is called dlH 





Bald (Clieny) . ' . 


U 

36J 

10 

28. 

Kailas (Chciry-tree) .... 


14 

30 .J 


29, 

Nimb {Azculirakhla indica) 


14 

32| 

31 

30. 

Darliard {Berheris aristata) . 


14 

m 

19 

31. 

Main ....... 


14 

22| 


32. 

Babul {Acacia aradnea) .... 

[ 


83. 

Sagaun 


14 

10 

20 

34. 

Bijaysai 


13 

34 


35. 

Pilu . 



36, 

Mulberry 


13 

234 

15 

37. 

Dliaman 


13 

25 

20 

38. 

Ban Baras 


13 

10 

29 

39. 

Sirs (Acacia odomtissima) 


12 

m 

21 

40. 

Siaau. {Dalhergia sissoo ; vide No. 19) 


12 

04| 

5 

41. 

Pinduq ....... 


12 

26 

4 
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42. 

4ti. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 
63. 
54. 
65. 
60. 
67. 
58. 
09. 
GO. 
b 

01 , 

62 . 

63 . 

64. 

65 . 

66 . 
67, 
08, 
(39, 
70. 
7!. 
72. 


Ciihauk.'i.r 

Duddhi ... 
HaHi . . . , 

Kaim (Nauclra paruiflora) 
Jaman (Jamho.'iu) . 

Faras , . . . 


Bar (Finis indica) 
KJiandu 
Chanir . 


Chanaa^z (Walnut-tree) 
Cliampa, {Michelia cliampaca) 
{Zizyphus jujuba) 


Artib (Mango, Mangif&ra indioa) 

Papari (Ulmus) 

Dijat {Cedrwi deodar) . . 

Bad (Willow) .... 

Kiuibkir {Giuxhldr ('() gmelina athorea) 
Chidh [Pirns langifolia] . 

Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree 
religinsa) .... 

Eatlial (Jaoktree, Artoearpvs wfegn'folia) 
Gitrdain .... 

Roliera [TenuMalia bekrica) 

Paias (Butea frondosa) 


Sni’lih Bed .... 
Ak [Cahiropis giganlm) . 
iSenbal [CoUon-lree) . 

Bakayin (Meka composiia) 
Lahaora [Cordia wiixa) 

Padiaakh [Cerasns caproniana) . 

And 

Saffdai 


* J 

: } 

. 1 

- / 

[Ficus 


} 


Mans. 

Sei3. 

Tanka. 

12 

17 i 

22 

13 

131 

32 

1-2 

121 

30 

12 

8 

20 

12 

H 

5 

II 

29 

—• 

11 


17 

11 

4 

— • 

11 

2 

20 

10 

20 


10 

W, 

29 

10 

10| 

21 

10 

n 

34 

10 

r 

30 

9 

u 


8 

95 

20 

8 

I9i 

25 

8 

13 

34 

8 

9 

30 

8 

9 

20 

7 

7 

31 

6 

7 

22.J 


In the above weights the ser has been taken at 28 dams. 


End of the First Book. 




BOOK SECOND. 

THE ARMY. 


THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

Hi& Majesty guides the Imperial Army hy his cxceUeat advice and 
counsel, and checks in variou.s ways attempts at insubordination. He 
has divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has tliereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes, Ills Majesty is content, if they -submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamlridurs of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Tltird Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by Ilis Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musteis. 

Some soldiers are placed under the care and guidance of owe com- 
mander, They are called Ahadis, because they aie fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
them as commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to theraselvea, -wnthout being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. Turanln and 
Persians get 25 Rujpaes ; and Hindustanis, 20 2?. If employed to collect 
the revenue, they ge,t 15 2?. Such troopers are called Barawarii. 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. jSuch troops arc 
called DakliiUs. 

In the contingent of a commander {man.^cxbidr) of Ten Thousand, 
other ‘num^abdars as high as Ildsana (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; in the contingent of a commander of Eight Thousand, Mansabdars 
up to IlasJiisadis (commanders of Eight Plundred) serve ; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
HflftqfiilT'? frnlnmandera of Rpvpu Hundred! Serve 1 in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdars as high as PanswR&- 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Pari&a^t 
Mansabdars as high as Radis (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdiirs of lower panics do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansabdars. 

Some commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
KumakTs. 

At the present time) those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to 
others. His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take car(vof the Imperial horses ; for he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His Maj esty was still “ behind 
the veil ”, many of his servants v/ere given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life, Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a tdlu 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonest^ 
and greediness of pay. and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Boll System, and- 
to inake the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
(vide below A^In 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majo.sty had adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by mining 
it, thus acting against Iheir own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of eflioiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Desoriptivi): 
BoU System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed- through a school of 
discipline and became worthy men, wltilst importunate, low men "Were 
tanght honourableness and manliness. The unfeeling and avariciou)^ 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a ijewly 
iiiigated garden. Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 



leaeficia!. bucli are the resulfs which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce ! Branding a horse mav indeed inflict pain ; but when 
viewed from a higher poiat, it is the tmuse of much eatirdaction to the 
thinldng man. 


A'-lri 2 . 

ON THE ANIMALvS OF THE AEHY 

In the 18th 3'’ear of hia reign, His Majesty introduced the braiid.-ng 
system [yide p. I-IT, note 2], The ranks o! the were also Laid down in 
the beat manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the 
army was attended to. The requiremente for each were noted down, .'iiul 
e.'ccellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His' Majesty, and average jinocs were fixed A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on tin,, subject 
were laid down. The BalAsliIs were also freed from the heavy responsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on Binoothly. 

1. Horses, They have been divided into seven classee. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are .4roi>s, 
Persian horses, Mujamas, Turk'i horses, I'abus, Tazis, and Jangh horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They co.st 720 dams y>er wcmsshi ; and get daily' 6 s. of gram 
{the price of which, in the e.stimates for each animal, is put down at 12 d. 
per man), 21 d. of gin, 2 d. for sugar, and 3<?. tor grass. Also, for ayul, 
artak, ydlposh, girth (His Majesty docs not call it tang, but afarakhl), 
gain mkk(d)tind, qayza (which the vulgar pronounce.9 qdyiza), magaa- 
sdn, curry-comb, JiaUhl (a bag made of horse hair fox washing the horse), 
towel, pay-hand, nails, etc. {vide p. 144], 70 d. per nienaein, which outlay i.s 
called- ijarSq-i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 
60 d. for the saddle, and an apelii (?) every second month ; 7 d. per 
mensem for shoes ; and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if ho take.s charge of tivo horees. Total, 479 d. But as His Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very' beginning, this allowance of 
479 d. by 81 d . ; and when the value of the Rupee was increased from 
35 to iO dams, His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40-d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 H. (80 d.) was ordered to he given for 
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eai'ii class of horses, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are houses bred in Persia, or sucli as resemble 
Ffirsiriii horses in shaiie and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 
458 (1. are necessary expense.?, being 21 d. less tlian the former, viz., 10 d. 
for the lyurai/, 10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first 
inerea.se which wa.s given .smoiiiiled to 07 d. ; Ihc second to 15 d. ; the 
third to 80 d. Total (180 d. 

The third class, or Unjannas horses, re.senible Persisin horses {vide 
p. 147, note dj, and are ;iio.stIy Turkl, or Pensiaii geldings. Monthly cost 
500 d. Of tliis, 35S d. are for neccs.sacics. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 d. less than the preceding, viz., 30 d. less for sugar ; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15 d. leas in glil ; 3 d. ksa for the groom ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by ilis Majesty, 72 d. ; second, 
"jO d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Turiin ; though strong and 
wcll-forined, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessariofi. The allowance is 60 d. less 
than for Mttjanms liorses, viz., 30 d. ksa for sugar, 30 d. less for grass; 
10 d. less for the yurdq ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, el.c. ; 2 d. less 
■for shooing ; 2 d. less for ghi. But the daily allowance of grain was 
increased by 2 sent (which amounts to 18 d. per mensem), as the sugar 
had been left out. First ir.crca.se, 52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

ThQ fifth class {g'lhu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
f.trang(h and size. Their jjerformancc.s also are inosliy bad. They are 
the offspring of Turk! horses with an inferior breed. Monthly coat 400 d. 
Of this, 239 d. are for nooesaarics. The allbwance is 59 d. 10-8.? than the 
piecodiug ; viz.. 23 d. for (/K ; ] 5 d. less for the groom ; lOd. leas for 
the yaraq ; and G d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First ijicrease, 41 d. ; 
second increase, 40 d. third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is- 
called Tiizi ; the middling, Janglas ; the inferior ones, TdlU. ■ , 

Uood mares are reckoned as Tazts ; if not, they are counted as Janglas. 

1. I'adi. Monthly cost, 320 d., of ■which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Yo6«, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass ; 10 d. less for gM and 
sugar ; 8 d..less iovgaraq. First increase, 22 d- ; second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 
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2. Jangla. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 145] d. tire for nccecjnTifis. 
The allowance is 42], d. less than for Tfizis. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sera, lienee there are 16 d. le^’s far g-i',.i.sa ; 0 d. Ic.sj 
for grain ; C ti!. less for ff/u and molasses ; 4] ei. Ic.ss for the jf.i/in/ ; 2 d. 

less for shoeing. First iacrease, 294 d. ; second, 25 J. ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules wore reckoned as Tozi hoiees ; but nowi',da 3 '=, aa 
Jangla. 

For Talus the montlily expenditure i.s IGO (Z, ; but this animal i.a now 
altogether thrown out. 

Holt by the. Translator. Wo may arrange Abu ‘bFa^I't} iiema in r, fcaLuIar form. Ji'rom 
several remarka Ln Badii,ora, we ma}' conoludo that the honed of U»o Icnp'rnaLaun;' ^^r'l■o 
mostly fourth and sixth ebss horaea. The exportation of horses f'-oni vras 

strictly jirohibited by Akbar, wlio mode the kotv,\il9 rosponsiblo for it ; usde Bad. IT, 
p. 3fl0, 1. 5 from below. Many recruita on joining the contingent o? a Man^abilar, bred;'ht 
horeca with them, for which the Man^'ibtltir recrivod from the r.n nllowr.uce 

4i,ccording to the following table : — 



I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

[ 

1 

VII. 
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5 
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■i 

1 
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t* !r 
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s 

R c* 

W 

Is 

Sid. 
GOd. 
3U </■ 
90 d. 
40 rf. 
80 d. 
id. 
GOd. 

0 

M O 

3 ? 

CH 

72 d. i 
}58 

60 d. 
.•10 li. 
Wd. 
9d. 
60 d. 

1 

1 

72 d. j 
30 d. 

60 d. 
20 (i. 
10 d. 
Gd. 
45 d. 

1 

1 
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U1 

M 

SH 

Gmm 

Ghi ' 

Hugar 

Gross 

'yarilq 

yiidiliei etc 

aiioes 

Groom 

54 <1. 
75 d. 

eo d. 

90 rf. 
70 </. 
GO d. 
Id. 
63 d. 

■170 d. 

54 d. 
7.J d. 
cod. 

90 d. 
GO d. 
50 d 
Gd. 
03 d. 

51(1. 
10 (J. 
lO.i. 
45 d, 
19 d 

10 rf. 
2d. 
4,7 d. 

45 d. 
4 d. 
4 d. 
30 d. 
•;>< d. 
10 d.| 

io d. 

Not 

ppcciSed. 

Original Allowance 

Il58 d. 

i, .. , 

deU ttr 

‘298 d. 

1 

239 d. \ 

1 

186 d. 

113id. 



; 81 d. 

67 (1 

70. ,7 

52 d. ' 

1 

11 (L ' 

20 d. 

aoitd. 


2nd Ditto..., 

80 d. 

7Sd. 

30 .1, 

50 d, : 

40 d. , 

30 d. 

2,7" d. 

Not 

3rd Ditto 

sod. 

80 d. 

80 fl. 

80 d . ; 

80 d. j 

! 

80 d. 

■ID rf. 


Total monthly cost in diims 

1 

720 d.\ 

1 

680 cl 

.560 d. 

460 d. 

400 d. 

020 d. 

240 d: 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or moliissoa, according to Abu 'I*Fa?I ceases from Class IV : 
bub as ho goes on mentioning it in tho Inferior classes, I have made braokebe. and 
molassoB wore generally given together ; vide p. I4.il. < 
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3. ElepTiaiiis. T]ie branded eloplianta of the army are divided into- 
seven claaaes : Mast, Shcrglr, Sada, Manjhoh.. Karlui, Phandurh'ya, and 
Mokal, elephants ; but there arc no subdivisions, as in Ilia Majesty’s 
elephant stables [vide p. 131, 1. 27]. 

The monthly allo-waace for Mast elephants is 1,320 dam [33 Eupees] 
Daily allowance of grain, 24 rmns. No elephant has more than three 
sen'ants, a Mahilwai, a BJio,!, and a Mefh, of whom the fii'st gets 120 d., 
and the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From the 
beginning, elephants were branded; but now certain, differences are 
made. 

Skerglr elephants. Monthly cost, 1,100 d., which is 220 d. less than. 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; 
also 15 d. less for the Malidwat and the His Majesty increased the 

allowance by 110 d. 

Sdia elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. leas than the 
preceding. Grain m. per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. 
Besides 30 d. leas for the Meth, and 15 d. less for the MaMwat and the 
An incroase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

. Manjhoh elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the sama as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

ferhu elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. ; grain, 30 s. Hence there ia 
a decrease of 30 d. on this account ; and of 15 d. for the Malidwat. No- 
is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Bhandvrhiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, 16 s. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 136 d. permensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at 60 d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered, 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, clams are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation, 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, 6 s. ; grass, 1 d . ; fmniture, 
20 d. ; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 08 d. was sanctioned ; and whoa 
the value of the Eupce was fixed at 40 dams, 20 d. more were allowed. 

6. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4 s. ; grass, 1 d. r 
furniture, 6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10 d. more were given. 

6, O^esijor the loaggom. For each waggon, the monthly erpenditure^ 
is 600 d., viz. 480 d. for four ojcen^ 120d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 
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Eleptants and waggojis are only allov/ed to Mstisabdais, and to those 
■who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


AHn 3. 

THE H'IAHSABDaES. i 

"Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not difier in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not jjervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements ; as long 
as the uniting principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even aninialu form 
unioiiB among themselves, and avoid wilful violence ; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But 
men, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their aoeisJ. existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch ; for the extiaordinaiy 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evi], teach their 
passions and lusts new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
‘ upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a religious command.® 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom lie guides 
With perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will .quell 
the strife among mon by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimity, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man ia scarcely adequateto such an arduous 


1 Tiio Arabians eay ; in Peraia and, India, tfco i^ord la pronounced maii^sah. 

It means a po^it, an ofiicej lifyicei tnar^mbddr, e-n officer j but tbs word goneradyrefatricted 
to fiigU oificida, 

2 ** When the Collector of tb© T)Iw«n asha thora (tho Hindua) to ptvy the tax, they 
should pay it Avith all hv.milivy and submlra»ion. And if the Ccliector v/Iahud to apit into 
their mouths, should open tlicirmouihswithQatthosli^htoat/earof contamination 
(Jafacstes)* so tha-t the Collerdor may do so. in thia atate [with their moutha open] they 
should fiUnd before the Collector. Xho object of awch liurailiationa nnd apittizig iiuio thoii' 
moutlw is to piovothc obcflienco of infidel ’jubjecta under pi-gK'ctiou* and to promote the 
glory of Idilra, the Irac religion, and to show contempt to falsi relifrloiiT ; God himnylf 
ordoraus to despise them ; for HoEayafSur, 9. 29), * Out of hand, v hiJst thc^'&ro reducwl 
low,' Xo treat the Hindus con.teinptttou9ly ia a religious duty, becauee thoy are the greatest 
^nemicfj of ‘Mustafa (Muliammad), because Muslala, rei^arding the kiUing and plundering 
of Hindus, andmaldng ejavoa of them, has ordered, ' They masu either accept the 

or b© killed, or be made fiJavea, and their property must be plundered ’ ; and irith the 
exception of the ImSm-i A^7.am {Abu Hanifah], to whoso aeefc wo all belong, there ia no 
other authority for taking the Jizi^ from Hindus ; but all other lawyers * Either 
death or tho iBlfim.’ Tayj’ah-i i’aris p. 29Q. Akbor often reproached thoMuhara- 

niadane for conYfarting witli the sword. This, he said, was inhuman. And yet, he allowed 
the Guttce. 
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\mdeiiaking, lie selects, guided by tlie liglit of hie knowledge, aome^ 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the Mansabdiirs, 
from the Bahmshl {Commander of Ten) to the Dali llazan (Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

' The de(“p-siglifccd saw a sign, and inijuirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ; ^ they read 
m it glad tidings for the present illuatrioua reigsi, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The niimhcr of Mansabs i.s sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

In selecting his officers, Hio Majesty is assisted by lua knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance,^ and confers upon them high rani:. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases liis coutingeiit. Ho also fixes tlie 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grant.s made to the 
Man,sabdar3 vary according to the condition of tlieir contingents. An 
officer whose contingent comes up to his niau.sab, is put in1 o the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fi.ved number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third cla,s3 contains those contingoiits 
which are still less, as is shown in the table below. 

Yudidslus (Commanders of One Hundred) arc of ulovcti. olaa.sef;. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troofiors. Their ruontlily 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such at. have no troojjs 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made aljovr, that Diikliill 
troops arc nowadays preferred. I'lii.s class gets .hOO llupocs. Tho nine 
intermediate cla.3ses have monthly aUowances decreasing from 700 Rupees 
by 20 Rupee,", for every ton troopers which they furni,.sli hsf,. 

In the live stock accounts of the Du-bTstis, the fixed number of Turki 
and Jangla horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. Ti'or C'omraaudprs of ' 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned generally Mujmvnas, rarely 

^ JaMah. This curious word Is, according to JjB/iiir-i c;Ajam, an abtroviation of tlio 
phrase Jali‘' j<ildlu-h'‘, “ May ffis glory shine forth.” It is then used in the sense of Qod ; 
tltua the dual jaldlataifv., saying Allah ! Allah I ; and jalula flaying the word 

Allah J2g,000 tunes. Bimiltfriy here; the C6 mansahs correspond to thn value of ilia 
letters of /aidifz/n tc. dli =^1 -1-30-1-30^-6=66. Abu 'l-ffa?! makes much of the coincidence, 
for Akbar’s name was Jaldl'^'d'Piii, and Akbarwas a divinity. Vorhaps I.shouldnot any 
coincidence, because of the sixty-aiT maTi^abs only cue half existed. 

® Abu’l-J?a?l often praises Akhar na a good physiognomist. Bada.oni says Akbsr 
learnt the art from the Jogis, 
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YabUs ; and DahhiisJus arc excused the Tuihl hoi.-,e, though Lheir salaries 
remain as before. 

Note bv the .Tra-nslai-ub oh the M.an'jvbs. 

The Mansaiw, detailed by Abu ‘l-F,izJ in the foJioiving table, 

appear to be the result of a minute tl.L=wficalion rallicr than a repi "menta- 
tion of the Mansabs -whirli actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar'.m plan . but the list of grandaes, as given by 
Abu 'J-Faiil hinicelf in the 30Lh A^in of this Hook, only mentions Ihtrtij- 
three — the three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000 ; 
and thirty commands of the Mansabdrins, namely commands of 5,000, 
4,000, 4.000, 3,500, 3,000, 2.000, 2,000. 1.500, 1,2.00. 1,000, i)00 ?, 800, 
700, eOO, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, TOO. 120, 100. 80, 00, 50, 40. 30. 
20, 10. On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (tlie 
commands of 900 and oOO), as not given in all MRS. of the A.'^In, though 
the List of Grandees of Shah Jahan's time {Paduhuhmiia, II, ]). 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does nob specify a ennmund of 300, 
because no Maasaba under 500 are eniimeiated in that list. 

Abu T-FazI 8pocifie.s below the names of all of Akbar's Conim.indei's up 
to the Mansabdars of 500 ; he then gives the names of the Cointnandeis 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of tlie ConmwndH 
below 200, ho merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, via , — 
of Commanders of 


150 . 

53 

120 . 

1 

100 ( Y rabiWiis) 

. 250 

80 . . . 

. “ 91 

60 . 

. 204 

00 . 

fO 

40 . . . 

. 260 

30 . 

39 

20 . 

. 250 

10 . 

. 221 


in all, 1,388 commanders from t50 to 10. Tfic number of the higher 
Mansabdars from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abu T-Fazl made his list. 

As Abu T-Fazl’s List (A'In 30), according to the testimony of Nizam-i 
Harawi is a comjilete list.i it is certain that of the 06 Mansabs of the 

^ Nizam 9aya, in the iiitiuduction to hi*! liiat of the principal grandees of Akbar'^ 
Court, that it waa unnecoaaary for him to apeoify all, bpcauHoffl^d)fNj.it^«i7}f-7/i liaTijakro 
Shay^ 'l-Fazl t/or fcifafr-i AtbarnaYnn mdrqftm'i qalam-t raqam 

yarddntda. 



following table, only 111 exL-.tf‘d in lealily. The fin-t eighteen of these 
33 are cojinnaucls down to SOO, vdiich corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahan’s graudrcs in the Pculkhiihnnmi'i, which Jikowi.se gives 18 commands 
to oOO. 

The coriiniands a-i detailed \ti the PadishVinmut are : — Four commands 
of the ;)rijices (Diir.l Sliikoh, St'-ODO ; Shah 8hujil'>, 10,000 ; Awrangzcb, 

15.000 ; Miiiad Bakhsh, 11,000) and cinimiaiids of 9,000, 7,000, 6,000, 

5.000, 1,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 300, 700, 000, 500. 
From the fact that .A.hu l-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 

of 200, and the PndisMhmnia up to 500, wc may conclude lhat, at 
Akbar's time, Man, sabs under 200, and at Shahjaliiiii’s time, Man.saba 
under 500, did not entitle the bolder to the title of Amlf. To judge 
from Nizam's Tahaqal and the ifoVw-f Ealmm, Man sabdars from the 
Hazdri (Commander of LOOO) ivere, at Akbar’s time, styled mnaru^-i 
kibor, or ^mara-i '‘izui,i, great Amirs ; and I arn not quite sure whether 
the title of Anilr is not ?-cstrict3d to Mansabdars from the Uazaris upwnrdc. 
Nir,£iin do(is restrict his phrases ha-marlaha-yi mitral rasld, or dar jarpa 
{or st'lb, or zumra)-ifi umara muntazimfirtslil, to commanders from Hazarre. 

The tltJc .Indr'' 'l-vmara (the Amir of the Amirs, principal Amir), 
which from its incauing would seein to be applicable to one at the time, 
aoerns to have been held by several simultaneously. Ni-mm gives his 
title to Adhara Khan, Khinr FOlTOja Khan, Mir Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
Muzal'far IChiin, Qutb'‘ ’d-Din. Muhammad lihan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayram IChan, Mun^im Khan, and Mirm '^Abd" 
’r-EahIm, the three, latter being styled lUian lOiiinand or Khitn Eftiinatt, 
0 Sipahsaldr. 

In the Pddishahtidma, however, the title of I/mard is restricted 

to the first living grandee (‘^.411 Mardau Ki'an). 

It i.s notioeablo that Ni?;um only mentions commanders of 6,000, 

4.000, 3,000, 2,300, 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 — for lower Mansabs he does 
not specify names, Abi'i T-Fa?l gives three intermediate Mansabs of 
4,500, 3,500, and l,2u0 ; but as he only gives five names for these three 
I'anlcs we may conclude that these Mansabs were unusual. This agrees 
also with the salaries of the commanders ; for if we leave out the 
commands of 4, COO, 3.500, and 1,250, we have, according to l®m 30, 
twelve steps from 5,000 to 600, and the monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (Es. 2,500) is the imlfih part of the salary of a commander of 

5.000 (Es, 30,000). The Padishdhndma giv^ fourteen steps between the- 

1 For Khm-i SjiJnSn, tlie JUiatt of tlie llhSsa. In aueli titles the Pfiraiaft M/a(tis; 
left out. 



eoramandfits of 7,000 and oOO, and fixej the salary of a comriiander of 

7,000 at ona b'or of (h7tns per diuiuw.or 2-70,000 Ks., statin" at the same 
time tliat the salarie.s decrease m jiroportion. The Pc-mian Dictionary, 
•entitled (J]ii>jds'‘ 'l-lmjAdi, states that the .sidary of a ooraniander of 3,000 
IS one A, or., fit doO.OuO Rs., and that the salary of a Rnnxeidi, orconimander 
of 500, i,s 20,000 Its.- per arnuin. the IdUh part of the* former. 

It itould thua appear tliat the .‘-alarie.s of the. fvlansabdru's, a.s given 
},)y Abu T-Fa?l in the following table, are somewhat kiifhcr than those 
given ill the Rdthshdlmaina and the f !li ipCt!!, wtiateVLT may have been 
the source of the Litter. 

The salaries appear to be unasually high ', but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if each ManEabcl.ir had to keep up the c.'dablishnient of 
lioiscs, clephiuits, camcLs, carts, etc., which Abu d-I'a.d specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A'iii and the table in the note as a guide, 
the establishment of hor.'es, etc., mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

5.000 {monthly salary 30,000 i?.) to 10,637 if. 

1.000 ( ' 8,200 if.) to 3.013), R. 

100 ( „ „ 700 72.) to 313 If, 

The three classes which Ahfi TFaxl mentions for each .llansab difi'er 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at tiie head of a contingent 
of 6,000 inea. In fact, the numhens rarely even aiijiroach the number 
expressed by the title of a Man.^abdar. Thins Nizam says of 'I’odar Mali 
and Qutb“ 'd-DIn Muhammad I£han, as if it was something v.’ortii 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 5,000 
navilcnrs, or servants, i.e., Boldiers, tliough Todar Mall was a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizam say.s 5,000), and Qiitb“ ’d-Dui a commandor of 5,000. 
Of ‘'A bdul majid A?af Khila, a commander of 3,000(i'!<fe A^fii 30, No- 49), 
Nizam Bays, he reached a point when he Lad 20,000." In the Pddishdk- 
nama, where more details are given regarding the number of men under 
each commander, we find that of the 115 commanders of 500 under 
Shahjahan, only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last had only 60 
troopers. This also explains the use of the word csul j zdt after the titles of 
MaiiBabdars ; as jiary hazan-yi got siMiaziir suwdr, “ a commander of 
5,000, petsojially {zS{., or by tank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
■of which will be explained below, as Shaijista Khan pmjlmari, panj 
haiSr stiwar-i d-mspa, aiktspn, " Shayista Khan, a commander of 5,000, 
■eontingenl. 5,000 cavalry, mtk tm horses, mth three horses." A trooper 
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is called duaspa, if he has two horses, and sifiaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during elghdrs or forced marches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspii troopers was a distinction, as in the Padishdhndma only the 
senior JInnsabdars of some ranks are so dc.signatod, viz,, 8 (out of 20) 
Panihazarls : 1 Chahiirhazkrr; 3 Sihhaziirr ; 2 Duliazari ; 2 Hazar o 
pati 7 adl ; 1 Hazarl ; and 1 ITaftsadJ. 

The liigher illansabdnrs were nio.slly gov('rnor.s of Siibaa. The 
governor, i were at first (>alii>d sipiilisdldrc: ; towards the enrl of Akbar's 
reign we find lliern faded Ildkims, and afterwards Bukih Buhah, or 
Suba-ddrs, and still later merely ^tlhas. The other Mansabdars held 
Juglrs, wliich after the limes of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mansabdar.'i are also called la^hiatiydii (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdblndl (followers) ; ^ hence tablnbaskl, the 
Man.'abddr himself, or his BaMshi (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingent.s of the Man.^abdars, which formed the greater part, 
of the army, were mustered at stated timc.s. and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide C, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, asi fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time whan Shahbaz lihan [vide pp. 148, 197) 
was appointed illr Bakhshl. The fcllowing pa&stige from Bada,onI (II, 
p. 190) is iutere, sting : — ^ 

‘•'The whole country, with the exception of tlic Khdlisa lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs s.sjcig~ir ; and as they w'ere wiclccd and rebellious, 
und spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed weallih, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an intci’e.st in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came thninselvG.s with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to tho scone of the war ; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shrdihaz; Khan,* tlie Mfr Bnkhshl, introdiicod 
the custom and rule of the dCiijh o mithalll, which had been the rule of 
•^Ala" ’d-Din Ivhiljl,* and aftcrward^i the law under Slier Shall, It wa.s 
settled that every Anilr should commence as a commander of twenty 
[blstt), and be ready with hi.s followers to mount guard and . . as had 


’ pt of from toOin', tbfl Indian pronniicialion of Myin, 

to appoint tabw, to foUon ' ; tlicn as an adj. one who fothw'i. This ciorrceta the 
erroneous moaninHS of tdbTn on p, 112 of the Journal d. S, oj Bemjtil for 1868. 

= The pus.-ago in tlie prinU'd edition is frightfully nninlelligihlo. Fcir ii/rread Kanhii ; 
for bail iahanUa, wo have perhaps to read yud dahdnida, having brought to tho memory 
of (Altbar) ; for tdbldn, read lUbfndn ; for pandh J^mdtl, read pandit ba-llkudd ; for an 
hdntt read an hamah. 

^ Tho Tdrlkh-i Flriiz Shahi says but little regarding it. The words ddgj o niaialll 
occur very often together.’ 

* Ojdr 0 maljar ( ?). For jdr, a. Turkish word, vide Vullers. 
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been ordered ; and when, acccrding to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his fAventy troopers to he branded, he was then to be made a SaiM, 
or commander of 100 or more. They were lihewise to keep elcphaafa, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mausabs, according to the same 
rule. When they had brought to the musters Iheir new contingent 
coru])lete they were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stanco.s to the post of Ha~dft, Duhnzdn, and even Pnnjhazun, wliich is 
the highest JIanaah ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put dov.’n. But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of tile soldier^, got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put moat of their own .servants and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothe, a {lihun-i nipcilii), brought them to the, musters, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jugws, 
they gave leave to their mounted uttendanrs, aud when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed ’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them away again, ivhen they had served their purpo.se. Hence 
while the income aud expenditure of the hlausabdar remained in slain 
quo, ‘ dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for aQytliing. But from all bides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, we.avers, and cotton-cleaners [naddaf], carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to a Mansab, or were made Kroru 
(nde p, 13, I, 7 from below), or Ahadis, or Dal^ills to some one (vidts 
p. 231) ; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the emperor 
himself in the Diwdn-lch&na-%ji klidss, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 21 to 3 man, more or less (?) and after inquiry, it was found that aU 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ‘ With my eyes thus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may have something to live on.’ After 
some time had passed away, His Majesty divided the Acadia into du-asfa, 
yakaspa (having one horse), and mmaspa (having half a share in. a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees.^ 

Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily ocomrenoe . . . ; * but notwithstanding 

‘ So aoeording to one MS. The passage is not quite olew. 

* Her& follows a stwiteno© which I do aofc know how to trnnsJate. 
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all this. His Majeaty’rt ^ood luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers Trere not so very necessarjj. and fcbe Amirs had eo 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants,” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men and 
of animals, carta, etc. ; the minuieneas of some of the regulations recorded 
in the A^'In; and the hcavyCnea imposed on neglectful servants (pp. 226-7^ 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details (toraf), 
in order to understand the whole (wnhdal)~an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times — is the secret of hia succeaed 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
of Akbar’s army. We ma}'-, however, quote a statement -in the Padi- 
ahSImama regarding the Btrength of Shuhjahan’s army ; • ritde PSAisliahn. 
11, p. 71S, 

“ The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is oxolusivo of the soldieus that are allowed to the Fa^vjdara, 
Krorts, and tax-Qollcctors, for the atlminietration of the Parganas. These. 

200,000 cavalry are made up as follows 

8.000 Mansabdars. 

7.000 mounted Ahadl and mounted Barqandaz. 

185.000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tainmn) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansabdars, 

“ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeeiB, 
artillery, and rocket -bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 
emperor, and the remaining 30,000 ® are in the subas and the forts.” 

The “ Hule of branding the fourth part ” ie deecribed among the 
events of the year 1056 as follows (II, p. &0C) : — 

‘‘ The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahanl^ 
If a Mansabdar holds a jaglr in the same auba, in which he holds his. 
manaab, he has to muster one-third of the force indicoted by his rank.® 
Accordingly a Si Hamri-yi zdt sih-lumr suwdr (a commander of 3,000, 
personal rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another §uba, 
he has only to muster o/owtk part. Accordingly, a Chaharliaxdri cliaMf- 
hazdr auwar (a commander of 4,000; contingorit, 4,000) has only to^ 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 


‘ Vid* p. II, note. 

® 'the edition of the Pdiikhahnatna hna wrongly 3,000. 

* Wternlly, lie has to bring his fatlowers (troapm) (a the brfnd aceatditiff k (Sf 
third part. 
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At the time the luipeiial aiiny oicleictl to take Balkh and 
Sainarqand [1036], Hi'i Majesty, oq accovint of the distance of those 
couni nes, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, eaidi 
Man^abdir should only iniisler one-fifth. Aeeorclingly a, PanjhaiSri 
faiijhazfn smiar (a roniiumder of 5,000; oontmaeiit, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., ‘jOO tit?>a3p‘J troojiem, COO ifis-a,. p« troopeia, 100 yaj -a^pu 
troopers [i.o,, 1,000 men with 2,200 honiea], jirovided the inLOine (Z/rT',;/) 
of hi-j jagli v;a,s fi.xed at 12 inontlis ; ot 230 nhnspc troopers, 300 du-ai^f-a 
troopers, and 230 yal-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men u-itli 2,000 hoi.^e.sj, 
provided the. income of his jagir ivas fixed at 1 1 inonths ; or SuO dti-atpa 
troopers, and 200 (yti/r-uspu troupers [\ e., 1,000 men and 1,800 horses), it 
the income of hi.s jagir rvas fi-Xed at 10 months : or COO d'l-aspa troopers 
and 400 ;;ak-a.,pa, if at 0 months ; or 430 dii-aspa and 550 yak-aspa 
troopers, if at 8 months ; or 230 dt'-capa and 730 yal'-aspa tioopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-aspa and 900 tjak-aspa tioopers, if at G months ; 
or 1,000 yah-txspa^ll at 5 months. 

" But if the tioopers to a inanaabiiadall been fixed as si-aspa du-aspa 
[in other words, if the commander was not a Panj hazdrl, kazdr 
sumr, but a Pa?ij /lazan panjhaziir suwar-i du-aapa si-a^pa] he musters, 
a.s luB projiortion of duaspa and sihaspa trooper.?, double the number 
which he would have to muster, if his mansab had been as in the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Patij hazdri panj hazdr tarndm du-aspa si-cuspa 
(a commander of 0,000 ; contingent, only du-aspa and si-aspa) would 
muster 600 troopers with tliree horses, 1,200 troopers with turn horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.e., 2,000 men with 4,400 horses], 
provided the income of his jaglr be fixed at 12 months and so on.” 

From this important passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated hy the title of a Mansabdar, 
was the average strength of t’lie contingents at the time of Shrdijahiiii. 
Thus if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of Hwidrl hazar 
MiwSr, the strength of hia contingent w'as iS— = 250 men with 650 h orses, 
viz., 7S si-aspa, 150 iht-aspa, nad 25 yak-aspa ; and if his title was Hazarl 
Mazar suwdr-i du-aspa si-aspa, the strength of lii.9 contingent was 500 
men with 1,300 horses, viz., I 50 si-a.spa, 300 du-aspa, and 60 yah-itspa, 
,if the income of Ins jag& was drawn by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the proportions of si-aspa, and 
du-aspa, and yak-aspa troopers wms for all mansahs as 300 : GOO : -100, 
or as 3 ; 6 : 1. 

As the author of the PadislmJmama does not mention the resiriotion 
£3 lo the number of mofiths-for which the Mansabdars drew the income. 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingenta mentioneci 
after the name of each grandee dopended-on the value of their jagu's. 

‘From an iacidontal reraarh (TadisMlinaim, I, p. 118), we see that the 
pay ('f a commander of si/rasps du-as'pa tioopera was double the pay 
allowed to a cominauder uf ya/c-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the fonupr hinl double the mimber of rani and horses of the latter. 

lira fLraiigih also of Awrangseb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
wsE conjeot’ored to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide ISlphinstono’s Hiatomj,- 
spcond editian, p. 546, last line. 

Aiebar’s army must have been smaller. It ie impossible to compute 
the atrength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar’a standing army. At the end of A*m 30, Abu '1-FazI 
states that there were alive at the time he wrote the A'^in 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yushashis) 

204 „ „ 60 

2G0 „ „ 40 

230 .. „ 20 “ „ 

224 . „ „ 10 

As these ntimbens are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, mubketeers, and 
artillery). The Impeiiai stables contained 12,000 horses (lide p. 132, 
1. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mlrza tAbd“ 
’r-Ealum Khan Khanan, Akbor’s Commander-in-Chief. Hence there may 
have been, about 12,000 standing cavalry. -The rest were matchlook- 
bearers and artillery. In A^in 6, Abu T-Fa/J states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearci'B. Tlie fiumber of Ahadis, of v/hicli Shahjahan had 
7,000, cannot have been very large. Many of them were on .stall employ 
in the various offices, store-houaes,, Imperial workshops ; others wore 
employed aa adjutants and carrierB of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rat.her than conmion soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada,onr mentions an Aliadi of the name 
of iOrwiija Ibrahim Husaynasoncofids friends (11, p. 394). The number 
of Mansabdars, which under Shahjahan amounted to §,000, was also much 
less. Of the 416 Man,sabdars whoso names are given in A''in 30, about L50 
■were dead when Abu ’I-Fazl wrote it,’- so that there would be about 

^ Tho lifJt of gTimdee? in A^'In 30 in quotodmNi/ai]i’aTabaq[3.t wliicli do not go beyond 

1002, as tho autlioc cUed in October, 15^4 ; but it niny bo still oldei’, aa Niy.Jim aasigna 
to eevora! Mansabdara a higher rank than the ono mentioned by Aba 'hFa/j, In fact, 
tho list refers to » time prior to the year 003, when the three princes {Bad. II, p. 342) ivero 
appointed Commanders of 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, whilst in Abu 
List, PrincQ Saltm ( .Inhangir) is stiil put down ns a Commander of 2 0,000, Miafld as Com- 
manderof 8,000, and Danyalasof liOGO- , “ \ 
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Tahh showing the Estahlishmenls and, Salaries of the MansabdarsJ 
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7 

8 

8 

4 

3 

4 
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2 

1 

14 

a 

16 

2,800 

,2,750 
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♦ For differoncos in reading I must refer the render to my Text edition, p. 185, 
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230 higher Maiisabdara, f.o which we have to add 1)388 lower Munsabdars, 
from the Commanders of 130 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mansabdars. 

But Akhar'a Manyibdiiis, on the vrhole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mansabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks {sat) w'ere multiplied. 

In tbe beginning of Akbar’s reign, Jlansabdilrs had oven to furnisli 
men with lour hors(’.s {chaJm-asjia). A DaMiiisJn, or C'onunanrler of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 hones ; but in later times {vide A*Ie 3) 
the Cliahar-as'pas were discontinued, and a DahhasM furnished 10 men 
with 13 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Abbar’e Hanaris would have had to bring 1,800 liorses, whilst a 
Hazari at the time of ShahjahiLn only furnished 650. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mtrdalta is mentioned ; vide note 
l,.p. 116. Hie pay of a Mirdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
7 J to 6|- if, per nietmin. Common matchlock -bearers received from 6^ to- 

R. As they were standing (household) troop.?, Abu ’l-Fari has put 
them into the first book of this work (Afias 3S to 40) ; and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating ter 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 
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Bada.onT, in the above extract, p. 253, speaks of a libas-i sipaM, or 
soldier's uniform farinour ?). 

The distinotionB conferred by the emperor on the Mansabdars consisted 
iu certaiji flags {vide p. 52, !. C, from below), and the gkanjdl or gong 
(v-ide ill the beginning of the fourth book, A^ln-i Ghtnjal). 


4. 

THE AlfAOiS. 

There are many brave and worthy persons v/hoiii His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Maaaab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one. Such persona belong to the immediate servants of His Ma,jeaty, 
and are dignified by their independence. They go tlirough the school of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls such persons Ahadls (from altad, one). They are thus reminded 
of the milxj of God. , 

A new regulation regarding rank, was given. 

For the sake of the convenience of the Ahadis, a, separate Dlwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to Hia Majesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadlships. Without partiality or accepting hribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majeisty, who examines them. When they 
have been approved of, they pars through the Yad-dSsht, the Ta'^tiqa, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [tfide A’^In 10]. The paymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases hie pay from an eighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than sis-sevonths.^ Many Ahadls have indeed more than 500 
Rupees 'per ■tnertsem.^ He then gets the number wrie as hio brand [vide 
A*'Ia 7]. In the beginning, when their rank was first established, some 
Aitadis mustered eight horses ; but now the limit is five. On his sar-Mat 
[vide A*m 11] each receives a.jarmanclia (rank and pay certificate), on 
which year after, year the treasurer makes payments. 

Ahadis are muBtered every four months, when on a certificate signed 
by the Dlwan and the Bal^hl, which is called nowadays Tashlha,^ the 

* Ot, as we -would Bay, by 7S oi even 85J jasr ceni. V.Ui note 4, p. 03. 

> Tldo ftgeese with a statement which I ha-ro seen in some historian of Atbar’a reigti 
that « senior waa promoted to a ynzM^hUp as the next step. Vitk p. 20, note ! . 

'* The ToaJifJo conespoads, therefore, to a "life certificate". Afabic Infimtivea II 
taheinmoderaPecsisn a final < ; ihtiB/ayE'yii [i-ide below, A*'iir 10], tettpi/a [ride p. 101, 
Hote l], etc. 
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clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to he countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of hi,9 horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadf generally finds bis own horse ; but afterw.ards he gets it from the 
Government ; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqalncma to 
show, he i.s not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continuall 3 '' taken before Hi.s Majesty, who 
gives aw'ay many liorse.s as presents or as part of tlic pa^^, one-half being 
reckoned as irmas money,- and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt,, 
in eight instalments. 


AHn 5. 

OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS 

As I have said something about the Mansabdars and the Ahadfa, 1 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, w'hich are carefully 
in.=!pectad by the Bakhshls. The description of the man is then taken down' 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse they add to his e.stahlish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given lie gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yak-aspa trooper is paid according to the following rates._. If his 
horse he an ‘■Iraqi, he gets 30 R. per mensem ; if mvjannas, 25 R . ; if 
Turku, 20 if. ; if a Yahu, IS if . ; if a Tazl, 15 if, ; if a Jaiigla, 12 if. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25 if., but now 
only 15 if. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not to exceed three. 

' From iiaqal‘’, lie* fell, 

^ Or arwiMnoney. may bcTn.f,lV,orpliira][ of agram Bada.om 

evidently reads irmeU, because in II, p. 202, ho explains irmOs by zawdUi dushnian 
the burying or destruction of the foes, ‘ which ivord the grandees used instead of /nlab^i 
ajnds, requesting stores, etc.’ Hence a request made for military supplioB or fop- 

salary. 
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Every Dah-hashi had to muster 2 chahSr-aspa, 3 si-aspa, 3 dii-aspa, 
and 2 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mansabdara in the same proportion. But now a Dah-biislu’s contingent 
consists of 3 si-aspa, i dii-aspa, and 3 yctk-aspa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


A‘'m 6 . 

THE INFANTRY. 

As 1 have said sometliing about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides groat and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these is the Awara-navTs. Inasmuch as they arc 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dS?ns ; the second, 400 d , ; 
the third, 300 d . ; the fourth, 240 d. 

. The Banduq-cMs, or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 
service is an experienced BitiJccM, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Ddfoyka. A few Banduq-ck'ts are selected for these of!ice.s ; the others 
hold the following ranks. .Some are distinguished by their e.vperionee 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over a certain number of others, 
so that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [non-cornmissioned] 
officers is of four grades, first, 300 d.; second, 280 d.; third, 270 d,, 
fiourth, 260 d. 

Common Bandilq-olus are dividedinto^ae classes, and each class into 
three subdirisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200'd. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. Fourth class, 160, 150, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d. 

I The Darians, or Porters. 

A thoiLsand of those active men are employed to guard the palace. 
"The pay of the Mirdahas is five fold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 d. 
Coinmon Darldns have from 100 to 120 d. 

f The Khidmatiiims. 

The Elrnimatip'ims also belong to the infantry. ' They guard the 
icnvirona of the palace, and see thatcertaiii orders are carried out. PanjShis 

1 The text ban A word which does not suit. 
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to BlMis have 200 d. ; and a Dah-lasht gets 180 and 140 d. The othew 
get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to Vihioh they Ijelong was notorious lor highway robbery 
and theft ; lotiner lulers were not able to keep them in check. The 
effective orders of Hiei Majesty have led them to honesty ; they are now 
famous for their trust worth mps,s. They were formerly called Mams. 
Their chief has received the title of Khidmat Ra,i. Being near the person 
of His Majesty, he lives in affluence. His men are called JOiidimtiyms.'^ 

The Mewyas." 

They are natives of Mcwaf., and are famous as runnote. They bring- 
from great distances with zeal anything that may be required. They are 
excellent spies, and will perform the most intricate duties. There ate 
likewise one thousand of them, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are the same as the preceding. 

The ShamsAerbaz, or Gladiators. 

There are several kinds of them, each perfoiiaing astonisMng feats. 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage -to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them -use shielda 
in fighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called Lahmit. Others 
again use no means of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called yak-luUh. The former class come chiefly from the Eastern 
districts, and use a somewhat smaller shield, which they call cliitwa. 
Those who come from the southern districts make their sJiields large- 
enough to conceal a liorseman. This kind of shield they call rite. 

Another class goes by the name of Phamits. They nao a ahicld not 
quite 80 large as to conceal a man, but a gaz broad. 

' Some again are called Bamits. They use a long sword, the handle of 
which is more than a gat long, and seizing it -wi-th both hands, they perform 
extraordinary feats of skill. 

The clas.s which goes by the name of BanMUk ate likewise famous. 
They use a peeuliar sword -which, though bent towards the point, is 
straight near the handle. But they do not make use of a shield. The 
skill -which they exhibit passes all deEcription. Others make various 
kinds of daggers and knives, and perform -with them the 'most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of these men has a different name ; they also 

r Thsy are dulled in the JahSngiri KMijmliyua, Tts luiMia cf 

tlioir chW under .WiSagic ws,a Itai Maa, He Once picked up the young Shlh Sheiat 
whq kadf&Uen from an upper window to thcgroroiA Tw,v,k-iJzhsngiti, p. SOS. 

* “ Among the irmovaiigna made by Akhar aia the Pak-Meteras, of -whom aoms were 
atationed at every place.” I, p. 843, HcncothojSfewj-OJWerdoWcfiyfOUtipenr 
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-differ in their porfonnaiices. But it is really impossible to give a mere 
desfription of them ; aor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
suflicieiit. 

There are more than a hundred thousaud of them. At Court oue 
thou.-^and of them are always in readiness. Their Sadi (cominauder of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an Ahadr, and even a higher one. Their 
salaries \ ary from 80 to 600 d. 

The Pahluwrms, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and TQrani wrcstleni and bosers at Court, as 
also .stone-throv/ers, athletes of Hindustan, clever Mals from Gujrat, 
and many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varie-s from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. Many presents 
are made to them on such occasions. The follovring belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age — Mirza Khiln of Gflan ; Muhammad QulT of Tabriz, 
to whom His Maje.sty has given the name of Sher-{iamla, or Lion-attackcr ; 
Sadiq of Bukhara ; ‘^All of Tabriz ; MiirSd of Turkistfui ; • Muhammad 
'^AJiof Tfu'iin; Fulad of Tabriz ; Qasim of Tabriz ; Mirza Kuhna-suwar 
of Tabriz; Shah Qull of Kurdistan ; Hilal of i)byasinia ; SadhuDayal; 
■^'All; SriEiun; Kanhya; Mangol; Ganesh; I-aba; Nanka'; Balbhadr; 
Bn,jrnatli. 

The Ghehs, or Slaves. 

His Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name handa, or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
therefore calls thi.s class of men Chelae, which Hindi term signifies a 
JaitJifid disciple.^ Through His Majesty’s kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness.® 

Various me.anings attach to the term slave. First, that which people 
in general mean by a slave. Some men obtain power over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sell and buy them. The wise look upon this 
as abominable. Seamidhj, he is called a slave who leaves the path of 
selfishness and chooses the road of spiritual obedience.® Thirdly, one’s 


* Titft 'word CheUi is the atime aa the Arab, mund^ a disciple who placoB implicit belief 
in hi^ murahid or plr, the head of tbo sect. , “ And many of His Majesty’s apeoiaj disciples, 
in 9D1, called Ibemselyea chelas in imitation of the use o£ this term among Jogls.” — 
Jiad<i,oni II, p. 325. 

The author of the pretty Tazkira. entitled KaUiruil'^ 'sk^Skn^^ard, whieli contains 
biographies of the poets of the eleventh century, was called Chela. His real name ia 
Mirza Muhammad Afgftl j as a poet h© is Jmown as Sar^v^th, 

® By ioinmg the Pivinc I^’aith. 

^ * Jn^atnuch as such 3. man blindly follows hia pir. 
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child. FouriJdij, one who kills a man in order to inherit hia property 
Fijtlihj, a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
l\ad robbed. SixiMy, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned fay payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man w'ho 
releases liirn. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefero to live as 
a slave. 

The pay of Chelaa varies from 1 R. to 1 ih per cliei'r. Ilia Majesty 
has divided Ihen^ into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and exjieriencod people who give them, instruetion in .several tilings. 
Thus they aeqiiire knov ledge, ole veto their position, unci learn to perform 
their duties wilh projuiety. 

Hi.s Majesty, who encourages everything which ie excellent and knows 
tlie value of talent, honours people of varioii.s clasao.s with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 

The Kuhurs, or Palld bearers. 

They form a ola.ss of foot-servants peculiar to India. 'They carry 
lieavy loads on their .shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their palBs, singhdsam, chaudols, and (liH'is, they wnllc so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. 'There are 
many in this uountry ; Imt the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 102 to 384 d. Common bearers gel from 120 to 160 d. 

DSJehiU troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdfirs ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate, 
these in&ntry soldiers in the dascriptive rolls a.s nlma swwaran, or half 
troop ern. 

The fourth part of DaJAili troops are matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. 

Carpenters, workorc in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned ofiioer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d. 
or 4 K. ; common matchlock-bearers gel 1-10 d, 'The Mirdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 d. ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subject, but I must content myself 
with having described the principal classes. I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workahopa and offices of the Household. 
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A°'in 7. 

^REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 

Wliea Ilia Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the lioraes, he ordered that upright Bitikckls should 
make out descriptive roDs of the .soldiers and ■write dov/u their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwdling-places, and race, 
were to be registered. A Darogha also was appointed, ’.vhu.se duty it is 
to flee that the men are not unnecesoarily detained. They were to 
perform their duties mthout taking bribes or asking for remunerarioms. 

Every one who ■wi.shes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in v/hoae presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
Ta^Uqa [ufcffl A*'m lOj. 

DdlMl troops are admitted on the signature of the Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are 
handed over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolk, and is ooimtersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent cilterations. 
Each roll is then handed over to the inspecting Darojiia. He takes them 
in the manner described above [vide A°Tu 4J to His Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of 
a man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. He also distinguishes a tradeBman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, so much so that experienced jieopie are astonished, 
and refer His Majesty’s power of discernment to ‘ hidden knowledge 
When the roll is thus certified, it is also signed by the Wdqi'^a, 

( A^Ia 10), the Mir an'd -che officer commanding the guards. On the 

strength of this certificate, the Daro^a of the ddqh (brand) marks the 
horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter £n (i.e. like this, r], and 'was put on the right, side of 
-the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alifs intersecting at right angles, the heads of the ah/ being made heavy 
-as in this figure rji , and put on the right thigh. For some time again,, 
it was made like a how with the string taken oil. At last, aumerala 
were introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. They 
imake iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new 
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faigiis, are likewise put un the right thigh. Former!)', each horse on being 
nm&tered for the first time, was marked with a 1 ; the second time wiih 
a 2, and so on ; but now' Hla Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should be used for the horses of the princes, the Mansahdais, the governora 
of the provinces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

Tlio carefulness with which the system of marlcing horses was attended 
to resulted at once in trutliful reports regarding dead horses ; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks [vide 
next A‘iii), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the BakhshI 
commenced to count from the day be brought his (exchanged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
horse with whicli, instead of with his old one, a trooper came to the muster, 
should he described, and should get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
Baljhshls, at the subsequent musters held for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the brand. Horses answering the description, 
in the rolls were even hired and substituted for the old ones ; hut as the 
mark was not forthcoming, the deoeption was detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be honest, 

ON THE REPETITION OP THE MARK. 

The servants (Mansabdars) of His Majesty have their horses every 
year newly marked, and tlras maintain the efEcionoy of the army, ns by 
their endeavours unprincipled people learn to choose the path of honesty. 
If a Manfjabdat delays bringing his men to the mucter, one-tenth of his 
jaglr ^ is withheld. Formerly, when the mark was repeated, they 

pul tlie number on the muster of the horse, niarkhig, for e.yamplc, a horse 
with a 2 when it was mustorecl the second time, and so on ; but now, aa 
each class of soldiers had a particular mark, the mark is merely repeated 
at the subsequent raustcra. In- the case of AhadTs, the former custom was 
retained. Some Bitikchis, and near servants of His Majesty, who liave 
no leisure to look after jagirs, receive their monthly salaries in cash, and 

* Properly wyj?, Inf. IV, of salfiu) but in India the word la mostly pronounpi^d <(8 
ajidi. ■ The king la theroforo tialled tavqli<i, ona who confers ianchi on tlih uobiea ; abatr. 

the giving of lands to nobles, of whioh the Moghul histpiions aoonso Sber, 
Shah. Vide end of A*'in 10, third book, Miiqea<;, past port,, one on whom lauds Iiayp boeo 
uohfotrod ; so often in the Tdn^'i Fir^n ShoiK, From the tinjea of Akbaryho wotSs 
ojjdC, and jaglr are used as synonyms ; bafors his time wo only find uyd'i used ; but 
jdglr oooure, or jdyyfr, in its etymologicpi sense, Ijv later Historians the word is hut 

rarely met with. 



muster their horses every eighteen months. Grandees whose jaglis a» 
very remote; da not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when six years have elapsed since the last muater, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenched. And if a Mansabdar has been promoted 
to a higher Man^ab, and three years have elapsed since he last presented 
iis ior.-ies at muster, he receives a persona! (4_vL') iiicraass of salary, but 
draws the allowance for the uicreviaed number of bis man after the first 
muster, fiis old and his new men then get their asflignments. If at the 
renewal of the inarlc at subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior 
horse in exchange for hia old one, he is taken before Ilis Majesty, who 
inspects and accepts it. 


i'in 9. 

RULES ABOUT MOUbITING GUARD. 

Mounting guard is calk'd in Siadi ckauB. There are three Mads of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under the auperintendonce 
of a trustworthy Mansabdar. Another, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonies, at Court, is appointed as Mk‘''Arr. All orders of His Majesty’ 
are made known- through these tivo ofhcers (the Mir Mrs, and the 
commander of the Palace), They me day and night in attendance about 
the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue. In the evening, 
the Imperial Qw (vide p. 116) is taken to llie State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right ; the tunics of the guards to be relieved are 
drawn up on the other side, Hia Majesty generally inspects the guards 
himself, and takes notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Both ranks salute His Majesty, If Eis Majesty be prevented by more 
important attaiis from attending, one of thn princes is orckieJ to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a regard to general efficiency, His Majesty pays much 
ftttention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a proper 
excuse, or from lasincss, he is fined one week’s pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one month. This gives all troops, whether 
near or far, an opportunity to come to Court, and to partake of the 
liberality of His Majes^, But those who are stationed at the frontiers, 
or told o£ for any iniportant duty, merely send in reports of their exact 
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caadition, and continue to perform His Majesty ‘b special ore 
first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute 
aa is usual on weekly parades, and are then distingmshed.bv 
of favour. 

The Imperial army has also been divided into tv'elvc otl 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 

A^-in 10. 

REGUT^ATIONS REGARDING THE WaQI'-'A-NA 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a governmenl 
neces.saiy for every rank of society. Though a trace of th 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but 
the present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourt 
experienced, and impartial clerks, tv/o of whom do daily dut 
BO that the turn, of each conies after a fortnight, ® Some o 
men are selected as siijiernumerarieB, each of whom is appo 
day ; and if any of the fourteen bo detained by an import 
this additional peraon acts for him. Hence they are 
(supernumeraries). 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of 
and whatever the heads of the departmento report ; what 
eats o,iid drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the 
the State hall ; the time His Majesty spends in the Hare 
goes to the general and piivote assemblies ; the nature of hun 
the slaying of animals ; ® when he^ marches, and when ho ha 
of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation ; vows b 
his remarks (vide Eifth Book) ; what books ho has read 
what alma lie bcatowa ; what presents he makes ; the dailj' 
exercises ^ which he imposes on liimself ; appointmeuta 
contingentss of troops ; salaries ; jagira ; Irmas nipncy 
p. 260, note 2) ; sayurghjils (rent-free land) ; the increa.se c 

*■ From an event and ■nawis a writei'. Infitoad of iiriqic;a-iiat 

Thera was a wa^Ka-natoTs, or raeordor, in each Suba. From sever 
Tuzuk-i Jahclnr/m, we see that the Bahtiahia of the yabas often iield the ji 
jujuijs at the same time. Fide Tuzuk, pt 121, 1. 3 ; p. 137. 1. 1 ; p,171,l.£ 

“ Hence the arrangement must have been aa followa—first day, fi 
Writora ; second day, second and third writers ; third day, third andfoi 
so on, 

® Ahbar wished to restrict the slaying of aminals. Vide, above, p. 200 
t EapsoiaUy fasts. 
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taxes ; essittaota ; sales, nioxiey transfers ; peshkash (tiibvitc receipts) ; 
dispatch ; the issue of orders ; the papers which are signed by His 
Majesty ; the arrival of reports ; the minutes thereon ; the arrivals of 
courtiers ; their departures ; the fixing * of periods ; the inspection 
of the guards ; battles, victories, and peace ; obituaries of well-hnown 
jieriscns ; animal-fights and the bettings on them ; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted b}’' His Majesty : the proceedings 
of the general assernhlies ; marriages, births ; chaiugan games {vide 
A‘in 29) ; chuupnr nard, chess, card games, etc. ; extraordinary 
pheiioinena ; the harvests of the year ; the reports on. events. 

After the diary lias been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is kid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then 
makes a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who 
require it as a voucher, when it is also signed hy the Farwancht, by the 
Mir '^Arz, and by that jiersoEwho laid it before His Majesty. The report 
in this state is called yad-dashi, or memorandum. 

besides, there are several copyists who write a good liand and a lucid 
style. Tliey receive yad-dasht when completed, keep it with themselves, 
and make a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the ydd-imlit, when the abridgement is signed and sealed 
by the 'WdqjAa-ndvm, and the RisSla-dar,^ the Mir ''Are, and the Barogha. 
The abridgement, thus completed, is called Ta'^Uqa, and the writer 
ia'oalled Ta'^liqa-nawls. 

The Ta'^Uqa is then signed, as staled above, and sealed by the ministers 
of state. 

His M.ajesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department ; that 
didionest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem ; 
and that active servants may work without fear, and negligent and 
forgetful men be held in check. 


A*^Tn 11. 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, ■when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then talcc a pen and write down the 


1 miuU'il, tho fl.ting oj porjpdioal hispeotious : opp. terjaiinil to coibb 

at times not appointwl bcfai'cfwiid, unoxpootealy. 

* The text has rUiih, which stands for risalaAijr, as, in later times, .Siiha lest 
.JSuba'dnr. 

For Mir n e find iii the oarlr historians ?«m. 
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atatcment m legible hand'writing. Every written, statement of accounts 
u) called a aanad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 

The mnad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write the agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all xanads are entered 
are caUed the Dafuir?- 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. lie has appointed clever, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the iajtar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. , ^ , 

The Daflar of the empire is divided into three parts ^ ' 

1 . The Al}wab’‘ H-mal or entries referring to the revenue of the coimtry.j 
This part of the Daflar explains the revenue of the empire, details aay^ 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as 
presents, etc.). 

2. The AfMb'‘ 'l-taMwllA This part explains the manner in which 
the sums for the Household have been expended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the cashfceepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, contains the accounts o£ daily expenditure, etc., for tlungs 
bought or sold. 

3. The TanfUi.^ This part coataius all entries referring to the pay, 
of the army, and shows the manner ih which the pay is given out. I 

Some sonads are merely sealed, wath the imperial seal. Other sanads 
ara first signed and sealed by the ministers of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandees of the Court. This will be explained 
m the following. 

The Parvidn'i sabt%. 

[■.<11 Farman-i sabfis arc issued for tliree purposes ; — 

1, For appointments to a Mansab ; to the Yakllship ; to the post of 
SipSh-salar (governor of a province and Cominander-in-Chief) ; to the 

* English writers of the iiHt eentufy refer to thi^eyetem of keeping; ail dooumenta 

irt loose sheet, B, instead of bound books, Tfeo sheets were kept together by a string drawn 
through thorn. This custom, I am informed, is still isi use in Persia ; and suiti East sm 
countries, the hot and damp climate of which soon destroys the binding of books, The 
word dajiar is the Greek Si^ffepa, a tanned, hide, parchment, daffar, Mimater of 

Finance, the soiae m Vimn and VazTr. Daftart weans in India, a man kept in every ofhee 
for mending pens, ruling paper and forms, etc. 

* men who ffet traiufer receipts on (he Treaiurif. This part of the Dnfiar ouhtained 
all Household accounts, as specified above. Though all M6£J. read Arb^b^ it is probable 
that obwltb IB the more usual expression, 

i rv * Or, ihe giving of wajh (psyj ig (M \ hence military acoottots- For 

sonao HSS. road iQWjyhoK 
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(■utiir^liip of the jirincea ; to tlie ranlc of Amh-’‘ ’l-utmrd (vide p, 250) ; 
to a NdHyatT. or districtship ; to the post of Va-zli\ or Finance Minister ; 
to tise Btikiisiiis/jij) (Paymaster and Adjutant-Goiieral) ; to the post of 
a or a judge. 

l''or appointments to jug'ns, without uiiLitary service; ' for taking 
ciiaige of a lunvly conquered territory; sometimes . . 

a. Foi conferring BnyDroigth (vide A^'in 19) ; for grants on account 
of daily siirniittence allu’.vaiice ; and for grants for beneficent purpioaes. 

When the i’Vc'^ihpi has been made out, the Diwdn-i Jagir (who keeps 
the JfigTr accounl;-) p,iy.s llie stipulated grant. If the j.iglr is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the BaMsMs for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or flie corner of the paper — t:hdi;a, 
0 rnarduM bardvani immivjawl ; hdrgamn-i In slmcj/il chihra-mimdi 
Icumni (this is special ; tlie estimate for the salary may be made out. 
^I'lip proper officers aio.to prepare the desorijrtive rolls). When the horses 
are tjii'n brauded al the time of the muster, the BaKhUii general take.s the 
TaSliqn keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing spccifj’ing the amount 
(it tlie monthly .salirj, duly signed, and sealed. 

Tlii.s paper, which the Bal^slil grants instead of the Ta'^Uqa, is called 
SurMiaL 

The Sarklap are entered in the dafiars of all Suh-Baldi,sh7s, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Dlwan then keeps the Sarlchcit 
'jvith himself, prepare.s an account of the annual and monthly salary duo 
on ir. and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
orderlQ conferajagir outhepenson specified in the 6'a/'^(rt, the following 
words are entered on the top of the report : TaHiqa-yitan iplami numUyand 
(they arc to write out a TaF'Hqa-yitan (certificate of salary)). This order 
aulfiees fur the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. The draft is then inspected by the Diwiln, who verifies it by 
writing on it the words eahi mimdywnd (ordered to be entered). The mark 
of the daftar, and the sea] of the Diwan, the BaHi-shi, and the Accountant 
the Diwan, are put on the dralt in order, wlien, the Imperial grant is 


I Jliji'M, to wliicli no militatv service attaches, appear to be called iedilgh o mahalli, 
i,e,, the holder hod nothing to do wnh the army and tho musters, at which tho Mansabdara 
drew the salaries of their eimtuigents, nor with the coUfietion of tho tares of the several 
Motalts or Parganaa. Thus i'olhv 'iJoh ol Shirai (riifep. 2D9) received Biiaavvar aa hia 
jagir, hulesk n msSrdfl. p. 315. Bada,Qm also had a jagir of 1,000 BIghaa 

lit which he often grumbles, calling himself hy way of joke Baajrl, or L’amtnandcr of One 
'Thousand, , 

* The text hue jae (soraetimes ?) ba (uiMcdn-i malh (miTi ?) dddsit^-whioh I do net 
understand. 
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’.viitteii on the outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature* 
to the Dlwan. 

The Sahih-i Tav)fih, or military accountant, keeps the former Taf^Hqa 
with himself, writer, its details on the Far man, and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Miisiavfi, and ij signed and sealed by him. 
Aftei'u'ards the Nazir and the Bnhlishls do so likewise, when it is sealed 
by the Diw.'in, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If His Maje.sty's order specifies a cash payment, the Jarman is made 
out in the same manner, but i.s generally called ha/ai (cheque). A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Nazii, the Dhvan-i Duiiuldt signs it, and when it has pa.ssed 
through the hand.s of the Bakhslius and the Diwan, it i.s seated and signed 
by the Khan Sarndn. The receipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
worli.shops, the dcjiosits and pavmenis of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom Eomo draw tlieu* pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
accorriing to the services performed by them, as the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and liorso stables, and in the waggon department) 
are all made by 'harass. The accountant of each workshop (or stable) 
writes out annualiy two barais, one for the sis monthn fioni Farwardiu 
{E'ebtuary-hlaroh) to Shahnwar, and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfaralvjaniiuz. He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
workmen, and sigiw the atiitcmenu. The IHwan-i Buydiai inspects them, 
jiasseii the order for payment, inquires into the increase or deorease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az tahwH-i JalSm hardt nannmnd, ‘ Let 
a hanii be made out .showing the amount to be deposited with suoh and 
such a Mvshrif.’ The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it., 
writes out an order and the receipt, and seals and sigriB it. In aU cash 
payments, one-fourth is- deducted, as another .lanad is givtn for this 
amount. The Blwm-i Buydiai then gives the order to have [t entered. 
The Miwhrif does so, signs and seals the bardt and the receipt, Jt l.hen 
jiiwses through the Imruls of the military aocouutnnt, the Niizir, the 
Diwilri-i Biiyiitat, the I)iv/un-i Kul, the Khan fiiiiniin, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, who sign and sealit. la every case the estimate 
is sent along with it, so tliat there may be no mistake. When .it has been 
laid before His Majesty, the Mushnf writes out the receipt, which is then 
in tlie same manner entered into the several daflars. The mode of 
[lay meat also is detailed on the back of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in, 
gold {aslmfis). oiie-half m silver irujns), and one pari in copper (dam.s),. 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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Tlitt Fanndns in fuvour of ll.n,nsi' 1 «ld.i 8 are made out in the pama 
maatier ; they are, however, never sent to the officers of the ^^'Olk 3 hopa 
and atahle?. 

Ill CISC of Saydr^Mh (viile A^iiiiO), the farmans, after having been 
fligned by tlic Mustawfl, are entered in the dajtara of the Dlmhi-i SiF'Cidat 
{'tide A'm 19) ; they uis then signed and soaled by the iShdr, and ihe 
fJmthi-i Kid. 

hhiTiirias ra(3 sometinii-s wiitlcn in Tihjkra chaxartet ; lint the two 
first Jinei are not made ahoit. Such a Faiman is railed a Farwdacha. 

Far it 'rxlias are made one for the si ipulatud salaries of the Begums and 
the piinr-'s ; for the stipends of jieopfo'undcr the care of the JFmm-i 
Sa’^adat {vide A''inl9); the salaries of the Aliadis, Chelas, and of some 
officers in the workshop i ; and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bdrgi] horses (vide p. 147, A^In 51). The treasurer does not iinnually 
demand a new sanad, but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and Bculed hy the ruiiUBtris of the State. The Miishtif (accountant) 
writes out tlic receipt which is .signed by the recipient, and is tlirn sent 
to the Dlwrln for orders. It is then signed by the Mudirif, the Mnstawfl, 
tlie Naair-i buyutat, the Jliv/an-i kul, the Khan-Bamen, the Mushrif of 
the Dlwan. In the Purwurdics given to Ahadls, the signature, seal, and 
orders of i he Ahad'Lushi. or Co.nrmander of the Ahadl.s, are required after 
those of the MustawlF, the Illwiin, and the Bakhthis, becaitse Hie Majesty 
from ino+ivef! of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, has oidered 
that rho’ii PariidnrJm need not be laid before him. 

I'for does TTis Jlajesty sign sniHnte, sale and purchase receipts, jmee- 
liats. ‘^an;-imnchas (statements of .suin.s forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qaruMidwts (wliich specify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the muqdsa (statements 
of account which Tahwilddrs take from the Mustawfi, showing that the 
unis wliich they had received as deposits, hav^e been correctly exjiended). 

Ann 12 . 

THE ORDEK OF THE SEALS. 

Farmans, Rarwanchas, and Barats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. On the first fold wliich ia less broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Valdl puts his seal ; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Dlwan puts his seal, 
ia such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like 
manner, but a little lower, cOmes the seal of the §adr. But when Shavkh 



^Abd“ ’n-Nabi and Sultan Khwaja were Sadrs [vide note to A*in 19), 
they used to put tlieir seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle 
of that fold is the pilaue whore that person piuts his seal v/ho comes nearest 
in rank to the Valdi, as Atka Khan did at the tune of Miintim Khan, 
and Adliam Khan. Th'-* Mir Mai, the Kh.an Reman, the Parwunchi, 
etc., ceol on the scBoiid fold, but in such a luanneL' that a smaller part 
of their seals goes 1o the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, and the 
Ba]A“hi do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Dnvan-i 
juz, the Bakhshi-yi jiiz, and the Diwan-i huyutit put their seals on tlie 
third fold The Mu.'5t.x\s'fi puts liis bpiiI on the fourth, and the Sahib-i 
Tawjrh on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put above the 
Tuijhrd lines on tiie top of the Farman, where the princes also put their 
seals in Ta^liqas. 


13. 

TUB FARMAN-I BAYlZl. 

Some mattfir.s counGoted with the Goverrunent do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Rnch an order receives only tba 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farmtn-i hayazl.^ Tho farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them; 
which is Gcalecl up in such manner that tJie contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wa.v is made of the gum of the Kuafir, the Bar, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm .when expsosecl to fiio, but gets, 
afterwards cool and bard. M''hea thus sealed, the farmiiii is put into a, 
golden cover ; for Kis Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as eu act of divine worehij). Such farnuins are carried by 
Manaabddrs, Ahadia, or common foot-soldiers, to the jiaities concerned. 

When an officer reoeivea such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to meet it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of hie 
head, makes the sijda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon hirmelf, or according to his circumstances. According to 
His Majesty’s wislies, the bags in wliich reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as n FamSti'i bayap, so that no alterations are possible. 
In oonaeipnenca of this, much trouble is avbidsd, and dishonest praoticea 
ate put a atop to. 


^ Tiiafc 13 , A farraSn. 
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A‘'m 14 . 

ON THE laANNER IN IVHICH SALAEIES ARE PAID. 

Wiicn any one ]ia9 tLe good fortune of joining tlie army, lie reoeivcs^ 
on bringing his lior.se.s fo tha muster, a proper sanad vatliout delay and 
without coists. AJI accounts of saJaries are made out in d/rms ; but at the 
time of making out the estimate he receives one half in iiipeca, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dimis^ each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter is given in doiM for stores. AVheii 
the value of the rupees was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through Ills 
Majesty’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Every year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 
raised fifty per cent, above prime cost, and for accoutrements ; but, as 
much care i« shown in buying houses, this increase i» not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Besides, Ahadis arc eoatinnally employed for 
affairs of importance, and ate permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and ■whatever is given to them as an acknorr’ledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept bj' the 
Ahadis as a present if they bear a good character ; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

"With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness, 
His Majesty fmea soldiers for absence from guard ; an Ahadi loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (Tabinlashl) is allowed to keep 
for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, •which reimburses 
him for various expenses. 

A’-in 15 . 

MHSA'iADAT, OR LOANS TO OPFICEES, 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties ■v.'hea it ■would be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask for a laeaent. For this reason Hia Majesty appointed a 
•treBsuret and a separate Mr and those who wish to borrow money 
may now do so without prejndice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the fij'st year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
ia increased by a sisteenth part of it ; in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one- 
half ; irom the eighth to tha tenth year, by three-fourths ; from the 
■tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after ■which 
there is no further increase. 



* The MSS. have torty.JiigIit. 
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His Majesty’s only objecti istoteacli propriety in transaotiouB ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unprincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 

J’-in 1C. 

ON DONATIONS. 

His Majestj', from hia knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various way.s. It loolts as if lie lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
or lie calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and neatj 
the rich and poor, share Hia Majesty’s liberaUt}’-. He gives away elephants, 
hoi'se.5, and other valuable articles. The BaldishlB read out daily tlie 
nanie.s of the guards and other soidiens, mentioning such first aiS have never 
received anything. His Majesty gives them hor.ses. When a soldier lias 
leoaived a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation. 

17. 

ON ALMS. 

His Majesty bestows ppon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being Icept -waiting. It is 
impossible for me to detail the auma which some people receive in conse- 
quence of repre.sentations having been made of their ciroumutanRea by 
such as stand near the throne ; and it woidd take iqi too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
have been established for the poor.® 

There is a treasurer always waiting ® at Court ; and every beggar 
whom Hir, Majesty sees is sure to find relief. 

JHn 18. 

THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of auepiciouBnese, and a.s an opportunity of be.stowing 
presents upon the poor, His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Vanous 
artiolea are put into the .scales. 

1 It ia Headless to lemind the taadei that oharging iivteieafc on loans is agsdnst tho 
Kuhammadan law. But Akliar was a Hindu in each inaitcra. 

» VtiJe p. 210, 1. 10. 5 Vids p. IS, 1, 1, 
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On the first day of the mouth of Abau [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor, Ilis Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles ; gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
ruk-i tiitiya, drugs, fjlu, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt ; the 
order of these ari.icle.s being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an ecpal 
number of slicep, goats, fowls, to people that breed those animals. A great 
number of email animals are also set at Uberty. 

Hie Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Eajah,* against 
eight articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fniila, mustard oil, and 
vegetables. On both occasions the festival of Salgirili (birthday) is 
celebrated, when donations, or grants of pardon, ate best owed upon people 
of all ranks. 

The Imperial princes, son.s, and grandsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first lime weighed when tw’o 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the Bcale.s. When grown u]j, they are generally 
weighed again, st seven or eight things, but not against more than tw’elvo. 
Animals are sot free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
.so that the expenditure may be made with every propriety.® 

^ The lunar birthday of the cmiicror. Aa tliia was tho Aluhammadan blrthdtty» the 
articles wero of couiae, fewer ami less valuable, 

* According; to tho Tuzufe-i (p. 103) and P5dish'ihnama{l, p. 243)> the weigh- 

ing of tho Koyal person was introduced by Akbar. It is an old Hindu custom. At first 
the weighing took place once a year, on the birthday of the Emperor ; but with tho intro- 
duction of Akbar’fl i)i7ino (solar) Kra, we find in the history of every year the record of 
%oazn-i shavisi, or solar weighing, and a icazn~i iiatmn, or Ivimr weighing. Thcic wua 
of course, a jashn, or feast, on aucli occasions, and courtier'? on the s^ame day were pro- 
moted to highcar Mausaba, or presented their pesbkush. Tiie feast was of speoiai importance 
far tho Harem, It appears {vide Padiahilhiiuma, p, 243) that the articles against which 
the royal poraon was weighed were sent from the Harem, or by the mother of tho reigning 
emperor. Jahiingir, according to eovcral remarks in. Iho 'J'umk (pp. 09, 70, 270, etc.), was 
oven weighed in tlio palace of his aURust mother, to whom the Tuzuk givea the title of 
Marp/im Zaviiini, the Mary of llic age, as AklMir’s mother had been styled Maryam 
Makcivi {vidt p. 49, note 7). Tho solar uazn was even retained by Aurnngzeb ; vide- 
<:Alamgirnania, p. 229. 

Tho biithflay of tlie emperor was of importance for the Harem, as there the airing 
was kept, wliich numbered as meny knots au the cniporor numbered years ; hence also 
Mlfjirih (or eal^jirah, aa the wonl is proiiouriced all over India) “ tho yew’tt knot ”, or 
birthday. 

Tying knots, or bits of string, or ribbon, to tho tombs of aaintais cjonsidered by barren 
women, as a mcana of obtaining a .ion, and the tomb of jS'«Kra-i Ghishd in Eathpur SikrI, 
in whose bouse Jahangir was born, is, oven nowadays viaited bv Hindu, and ’Musalman 
■wojnerv, who tie bits of strong to the marhlo trellis surrounding tfie tomb. Similar vows 
Are even placed on Akbnr’s tomb in Sikandra» near* Agra. 

Akbar’s regulation, as given in the above A^in, appears to have been continued under 
Jahfvngir. ShShjahfln made some alterations, in aifar a» he was weighed on each feast first 
against gold and silver, and then against other articlea. The orfeioleg themsclvoa were 
given away to the courtiers, or to pious men and beggars, aa a, means of kccpuig the royal 
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.4^ in 19 . 

ON SUYURGHALS.i 

His Majesty, in lu.s care fo? the nation, confers lieiiefita on people of 
various classes ; and in the higlier wisdom which God has conferred upon 
liim, he considers doing so an act of divino worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, 
Jirst, on inquirers after wisdom who have withdrawn from all worldly 
occupation, and make no difference betweennight and daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secmclhj, on such as toil and practise self-denial, 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are weak 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honourable men 
of gentle birth who from Want of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence .aEowanoes, paid in cash, are called Wazifa ; lands 
conferred are called Mil/;, or Madad-i ma'idsh. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the giants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grants 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He 
ought to be at peace with every party, and must be kind towards the 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called ASadr- The 
Qafi and t he Afir '>Adl are under his ordcTS. He is a&sisted in his important 
duties by a clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now- 
adays styled iHwdn-i Sa^ddat. 

Hie Majesty, in his mercy, orders Ids servants to introduce to him such 


person from all liodily and mental harm. Tho gold and the silver against which Jahangii^ 
vras once weiglmd amounted to Its. 33>000; but accordijig to the the money 

was distributed among tho womeu of the Harom- On another occasion [Tuzuh^ p. 103)^ 
Jahangir was found to weigh 6,614 tolas. 1 aldng thc^ lota as 186 grains (Prinaop’s uaefiil 
Tables, by K. Tiioinns, p- 111), JfthSngir nt the age of forfcy-sove-n would imvc weighed: 
210|^ Ibe. Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with bis Hindu tendencies, used to give tho money to BrahminsM 
" On the fifth of Kajab 973, which ie the day on whicK the Knipei’or was horn, the^ 
of weigbini^ His Majesty was hold at Nizamabad,a town boloTiging to the fbirkai* of Jaunpur, 
for ftcoorcUng to featablislied custom tU© emperor is wcijghed twirc a year, ou his so^ar and 
lunar birthdays, gold, silver, etc., which is given as a present to tho Brahnims of 

India, and others. Poets used, and still use, such opportuiiitiea for prc-sicnting nice poems^*^* 
Sad&,on^, ii, p. 84, 

Occasionally, courtiws were weighed for important personal BcrvicR'i, Thus ilahanglr 
had one© hia Court'dootor Huh^^ltah 'weighed in.fiilTer{T>f£wA*,p, 2S3),thcsum being ipyeu. 
him 00 a fee in addition to three viUagOB, which wer© bostmved upon frini 

* Ptii> the note at tho end of this Jk^In. 
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as aie \\ortliy of aratu-, and a large numljor receive the assistance they 
desire. 

When 111': ilaje.'.t V cunirnenoed to inq^uire into lliis dciiartmcnt, it was 
diseovoifld that the former had been guilty of bribery and dishonest 
‘ ‘practice.,. He thwofore ajipointed. at tlie recommendation of near friends, 
Shav}^ 'n-Nabi ro this inipuitant office. The lands which were 

then held by Afghans and'Chaisdrls were taken away, ami became domain 
• lands (Uiaha),^ wlulst all others that iieli grants were referred to the 
Shnykh who nKinired into, and eertified. their grants. After soine time 
it was reported that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near TMli^a lands 
" or near the jiigus of Jfaii.sabdSra, were exposed to vexations, and were 
tncroachorl upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
they should get lands oa one spot, which they might choose. Tliin order 
■proved beneficial for both parties. The officers of the government, on 
receiving this order, told off certain villages for this pm'pose ; those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to hia custom, coinnienoed to tear the veil 
of secrets, lumouis also regarding this Sadr [^Abd” ’n-Nabl] came to the 
ears of Hia Maj csty. An order was therefore given that all those who held 
more than five himdied hlgkm should lay their farmms psrrmnally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come np to the wise coimsels 
■ of His Majesty, the order was passed that the e.xcess of all lands above one 
hundred Ughas, if left un.specified in the farmans, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Irani and TGrani women alone were excepted from tliis nile. 

As it was. reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
'their old grounds and take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
-every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
, and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Majesty discovered that the Qagts were in the habit 
,of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of 
^obtaining God's favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the 
I Qa5B], who W'ear a turban as a sign of resjreotabiiity, but are bad at heart, 
and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the 
whole matter, and disraissed all QazJs, except those who had been 
Appointed dnin-^ thu ^airship of Sultan Khwaja. The Irani and Tfitani 

* Tbia i» the pronunciatiott for the j&rabio and Persian kh alisa. 
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uoinoii fJso w'ere convicted of fiaiid, .and the order waa passed that every 
e-tcesa of land iihi)\’e one hundred blgJias held by them should be 
inquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During tlie SadrsMp of ‘'<Aziz'> ’d-Dawla [Mit Fath” 'llah of Shiraz] the 
following Older was given : — If any one held a Suyuiq^ial together with a 
partner, and the f.iriiiJn cont.ained no reference to the share possessed by 
each jviitner, the Sadr shoiild. in the event of one of the partners dying, 
lunceed without fiirtiier inquiry to a division, ihe ahtiro of the deceased 
partner lap.smg to the CVown, .and remaining domciin land till the heirs 
should per.soiially apply to His Majesty. Tlie now Sadr was at the same 
tune prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty, 
more tlian fifteen bigluas. 

On .arcouiit of the general peace and security in the empire, thft 
gnint-liolders commenced to lay out their laiiiis in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greedini;.ss of the Government 
officers, who had certain notions of how nnieh was sufficient for Suyiirglial- 
liolders, to demn.iid revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be iiiterfered with. 

Again, when it v/ii.s found out Ih.’t liolders of one hundred hfghaB 
and even less wore guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mic Sadr 
.Tahan Bliould bring these people before Hi.s Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was dotemiined that tlie Sadr with the concvurcnce of the writer of this 
work .should either increase or decrease the grant.s. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Suyurghfil land .ffioiild consist of one-half of tilled land, and 
of one-h.alf of laud capable of c.iiltii'ation ; if the latter half be not so 
(i.e., if the whole be tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be taken, 
away .and a new grant bo issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each biglia varies in the several districts, 
but is never les.s than one rupee. 

llis Majesty, wdtli the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pay.s niiioh ati.ention to this department, and appoint.s disinterested 
men a.s Sadrs of districts and Sadr of the realm. 

Note hjj the Translator on the Sadrs of Ahbav's reign. 

In this A^'in — one of the most interesting in the whole work— th<5 
Cliaghata'’) word svyurghSl is translated by the Arabic ntadadS l-ma‘<Sshf 
in Persian madad-i ma’^dsk, for which we often find in MSS. madad o 
ina'^ash . Hie latter term signifies " assistance of livelihood ”, and, like its 
equivalent mitt, or property, it denotes lands givenforhenevolent,purposes, 
ha specified by Abu TFazl. Such lands were hereditary; and differ for 
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this reason iromjdffir or iiitjfd lands, which were conferred for a specified 
time on Mansahclars in lieu of sakriea. 

This A*'!!! proves that AJcbar considcrabl}' interfered witii /inyurix'iu! 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lends lie liked, and increasing the 
domain, or lands to the ruin of many a Muhainmarian (Afgbiin) 

family. Ha also completely broke the power of the Sadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been voiy groat. It was the 
Sadr, or ss ho was generally styled, Sadr-i Jahtm, whose edict legalized 
ihejalr?, or accession, of a new king. During the loign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (nide end of A'^In 30). Their 
power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had the 
powers which Adminiatrators-General have among its ; they were in 
charge of aU lauds devoted to eccic.siastical and benevolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost unlimited authority of conferring such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of Higli Inquisitors. Thus 
"^Abd^ ’ii-Nabi, during his Sadrshij), ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy (nik p. 186, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the Moghuls, tlie terras idrdrat, wnzdif, milk, 
in’'am-'( dehM, in’'dm-i zam'inha, etc., occur for the word swjvrghal (or 
siyilrgal, or sughurgMl, as some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, ’d-Dln-i Khilji i.s notorious for the 

disregard with which he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad-i mu’^ash tenures, and made them 
domain lauds. He also lowered the dignity of the Sadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high offiiae {TSnkh~i Firuzskalii, p. 353). Qutb“ 
’d-Din Mubarakshah, however, during the loiu- years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many whom ‘JAIa“ ’d-Din had deprived (T. F., 
p. 382). Flruz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands (T. F., p. 568). 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historians for 
his bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 206 , note) ; 
and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar showed such an 
unexpected severity towards the grant-holders of his time. 

Each Suba liad a Sadr-i juz, or provincial Sadr, who was under the 
orders of the Chief Sadr {Sadr-i Jahdn, or Sad-r-i liul, or Sadr-i Svdur). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the Sadrs. The land specified in thefarmm of a holder 

‘ E^rding the taming out of AtaTnghil and Madad-i mo'Jflifft holders, vide EUiofs, 
Glosaary, ujodw AllamrdlA) p. 18^' _ 
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rarely corresponded in exten’t to the land v/hich he actually held ; or thfr 
lanjniage of the jar man 'was amhiguously worded to enable the holder 
to talre possession of aa much as ho could and keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Qaiis and provincial Sadrs. Hence Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated infpiiiies, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views of the emperor (vide p. 176) and the hatred which he 
showed to the “iUlamEi, most of whom held lands, furnished liim ''vith a 
personal, and therefore stronger, reason, to resume their grants, and drive 
them .a-^vay to Bhakkar in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of ■which in 
those days was as notorious as, in later days, that of GombMon. After 
the fall of ‘^Abd'^ ’n-Nabi — a man ■whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slippers before Lis feet — Sultan l^waja, a menAer oj the- 
Divine Faith [vide p. 214), ■was appointed as Sodr ; and the Sadrs after 
him were so limited in confening lands independently of Akbar, and had 
.00 few grants to look after, as to tempt Bada,oni to indulge in sarcastical 
remarks. The following were Akbar’s Sadr.? : — 

1. Shaykh Gada*’!, a Shi‘'ah, appointed at the recommendation of 
Bayriim Khan, till 968. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad §alil.i, till 971. 

3. Shaykh *?Abd“ ’n-Nabi, till 986. 

4. Sultan Khwaja, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fatlj" ’llah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. §adr .Tahiin, ■whose name coincides ■(«& the title of his office. 

Abu ’1-Fazl also mentions a iSadr Mawlana 'lAbd'* ’l-Baqi ; but I do' 

not know ■^vhen he held office. 

I extract a few short passages, from Bada,om. 

Fays 29. Shaylffi Gado’^i’caneelled thcAfad«d-z?na‘!(Mftlande,andtook” 
away the legacies ^ of the Khdnzddas (Afghans) and gave a Suyux^sl to- 
any one that would hear up with hurailiating treatment, but not other- 
■wise, Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles 
are raised to the possession of every jorib of gropnd, nay, even less, you 
may call the ^hay^ an “i Alambakhsh (one who gWes a^way a world). 

Page 52. After §hayWj Gads,*'!, Khajogi Mul.iammad Sabh was, in 
9G8, appointed Sadr ; but ho did not possess such extensive powers in 
conferring lands as madad-i rm'^ash, because be was dependent on the ■ 
Dlwans. 

Page 71. In 972, or perhaps more correctly in .971, Shayji^Abd't 
’n-Nabi Was made In giving away lands, he ■was to consult Muzafiac 
Kban, at that time Vazir and Vakil. But soon after, -the ShayMl afcTnrred 

' Atuqif. The text of PiMiS,Dnl has wrongly aegfii. For 
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such absolute pov.'ers that he con feired on deserving peoplewhole worlds of 
Eiibsistenco ailow.iiiecs, lands., and pcnaiona, so 'much bo that if you place 
the grants of all former kings of Hjiidustau in one scale, and those of the 
Sliaj'kh into the other, his scale would weigh more. But several years 
hiter the sc.'sle went up, as it had been under former kings, and rufittera 
took an adverse turn. 

Page 2u4. In hS3. His Maje.sty gave the order that the Ai/imas of the 
whole empire should not be lot oft by the kroHs of each Pergana, unlees 
they brought tha farnuins in rvhich their grants, subsistence allowances 
and pensions were described, to the Sadr for inspection and verification. 
For tlii.s rca.soti, a large number of worthy people, from rhe eastern 
districts up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to Court. If any of them h.ad 
a powerful protector in one of the grandees or near fTiend.s of His Majesty, 
he could manage to have hia affair settled ; but those wlio were destitute 
of such recommendations had to bribe Sayyid A.bd'^ 'r-IlasCil, the Shaykh’s 
head man, or make presents to his farrashes, darbans (porters,), syces 
fgroomo), and mihtars (sweepers), “ in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire.” Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruirted. Many of the 
Ayimas, without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused by the 
crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came to the ears 
of Plis Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. And when the Sbaykh. in aO his pride and Laugh tincs-s, sat 
upon his niasnad (cushion), and iirflucntiai grandees introduced to him, in 
his office, scientific or pious men, the Shavidt received them in hia filthy 
way, paid respect to no one,^ and after much asking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he aOowed, for e.xample, a teacher of the Eidaya (a book on 
law) and other college books 100 Bighas, more or less ; and though such 
a man might have been for a long time in possession of more extensive 
lands, the Shayfc took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitive lands as marks * of personal 
favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation. ... At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised mors tyrannical powers. 

The fate of "JAbda ’n-NabI has been related above. Akbar gav's him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, was put in prison, 
and murdered " by some scoundrel ” in 992. 

Barfa,onT nays that even in the State hall when hefore the time of prayer ho washed 
ins ha^B and f»t, hetooh care to spirt water on the grandees standing near him. 

. For batiifpl in the teait fp. 206) one MS. of Badaoni reads a^amin-i thtidSt 1 
at MiM ihiddd. 
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The next Sidr waa Sultan Khwaja. Matters relating to suyurgMfe 
now took R very different course. AJtbar liad rejected the Islam, and 
the now sadr, who had just returned from Malckah,^ become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution 'of the learned and tha 
lawyers had commenced, and Hie Majesty inquired personally into all 
grants (uzVic p. 199, second para.). The lands were now steadily withdrawn, 
and according to Bada.oni, who luid managed to get 1,000 bighas, at first 
to the great disgust of ‘lAbd'' ’n-NabI, many a Muhammadan family was 
impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fatha ’Hah of Shiraz (vide p. 34) was appointed Sadr. A& 
the SuyUrghal duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath“ ’Hah, though ^adr, could be spared for missionB 
to the Dakhin, Bad., p. 343. 

" His Shiraz! servant Komal officiated for him during his absence, ahd 
looked after these laoklands of Ayima-dars,® who had a few epots here and 
there ; for tha dignity of the Sadr had approached its IcamSl (perfection), 
Fafch“ ’llah had not even the power of conferring five brgha.e j in fact he 
was an imaginary Sadr, as all lands had boon withdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dwelling-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Ayinia-ddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the ^air, though of the office of the iSodr the name only is left. 

Page 3C8. Fath“ ’Ilah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sum of Es. 1 ,000, which his collector by means of oppression 
or under the pretext that an Ayima-dar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans or the Pargana of 
Basawar [which was Ins jaglr] and said “ My collectors have this much 
collected from the Ayima-ddrs as a Jdfayat (i.e., because the collectors 
thought the Suyurgjial holders had more than sajjioient to live upon)” 
But the emperor allow'ed liim to keep the sum for Idmsolf. 

The next Sadr, >%adr Jalian, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Thongh appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath'‘ ’Hah, 
Bada.oni continues calUng him MujG-yi ’manialik-i mthrSsa, the Mufti of 

The eame happened afterwarda to Mirsa CAziz Koloi. In fact, eevqml ezamplea are 
on record that devout pilgrims returnod ao disappointed and “ ilaecod " from MaUltah 
aa to aasumo a hostile position to the IslUni. Thera is a proverb ciuTont in ^lie Hast, 
Ash-nhay/av. fi 'hharama^n, “ The Devil dwells InMakkahand Madiimli.” 

“ Maijia'i'' 'l-arSzt a pun reiiunding of mwjtif’; (paatpartlV), one on whomleildahavo 
been coiiforred, anri miigc'C (part act. IV), one who confota lands. Observe that Bada, on! 
uses the word ajinw not onh' in the plml Benoe of oj/ima-ihirs, but as on <m«ivalcnt oj 
those who hold a SwjurALd!. 

Regarding the pimishmenta wliieh grasping $acjra werosubjeot to, tide Ihliot's Index, 
p. 263, note, of which, however, the first para, ought to be expunged as untiiatorio^. 
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the empire, which had been hia title before, Perhapa it was no longer 
necessary to have a separate officer for tlic Sridrship. ' Sadr Jfthaii 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Siiyur^al lands is specified by Abu 'l-PuKi in 
the geographical tables of the Third Boob. 

A’-'in 20 . 

ON THE CARRIAGES, ETC., INVENTED BY HIS MJESTY 

Hia Alajcsty has invented an e.Ktraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. When this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it ma)' be employed for grinding corn.’ 

Ilis Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elepliant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-iooais, and thus 
serves as a travelling bath. It is also easily drawn by.cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of manbincl. Finely built carriages are called 
bahals ; ^ if used on even ground several may sit together and 
travel on. 

Water wheels and carts have also been so constructeci that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 

AHn 21 . 

THE TEN SER TAX (DAHSEUi). 

His Majesty takes from each higha of tilled land ten eers of grain 
as a royalty. Store-houses have been constructed in. every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never 
bought in the bazars. These stores prove at the same time of great use 
for the people ; for poor cultivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, 
or people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply necessities. They ere also used for benevolent 
purposes ; for His Majesty has established in his empire many houses ® 

* Thw was, according to Ni/.im'sTabaijilt, an invention of 'tlah of Shirav. (vide 

p. 3S, noto). Niroin says. " Hr oonstracted a miUatone which was placed on a oart. It 
tumod itaelf and ground corn. He also invented a looking-glaaa which, whether seen near 
or at a distance, showed all sorts of curious figures. Also a wheel, which oleaned at once 
twelve barrels." I’ho last nrontionod wheel also is asoribod by AbilC ’i-JTar.l to Ahbar ; 
t'hte Book I, A‘’>n 38, p. 132, 

“ Regarding English earriagM (m/i-i angrest) brought to India under Jahangir, ei<J« 
Tuauk, pp, 107. 168, 

* Kide pp. 210 and 211. 
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for the poor, where indigent people ina}'' get something to eat. He alao- 
appoints everywliete experienced people to loolc after these store-houses, 
and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch 
the receipts and charges. 

A*ln 22. 

ON FEASTS. 

His Majesty inquirea into the excellent customB of past ages, and 
■without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
•which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty -kvas informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the PaisT priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The folio-wing are tlie 
moat important feasts. 1. The 'NewY ear's Bayjeasl} It commences on. 
the day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month (Farwardln). Two days of tliis period are 
considered great festivals, ■when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents ; the first day of the mouth of Farwardln, and 
the nineteenth, -which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient PaiBis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which ooinoidetl with the name of a month.® The follow- 
ing are the days whioh have the same name as a month ; 19th Farwardin ; 
3rd Urdibihishi ; 6th Khutiud ; 13th Tir ; 7th Anmrdcd ; fth Shahrv- 
mr ; 16th Mlhr ; 10th Jban ; 9th AMr ; 8th, 15th, 23rd Day ; 2nd, 
Bahman ; 5th Isfandarmuz. Feasts are actually and ideally held on each 
of these days. People in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy^ 
In the beginning of each pahr the mqqaras {vide p. 51, 1. i) are beaten, 
when the singers and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts 
coloured lamps ate used for three nights ; on the second for one night, and 
the Joy is general. 

I have given a few particulars fa the first book (A^in 18). 

A^m 23 . 

THE mUSHROZ OB DAY OP FANCY BlZAKS. 

On the third feast-day of every month, His Majesty holds a large 
assembly for the purpose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 

* Bad5,qi^ generally calls this day JVasirSj-t JaKlf; etdep. 192, note 3. 

* Th-aa JMn yfm the name of the eighth month (Otttob«r-lfov»tabBr) ; bat the lenfir 
day slao of every month hat the asms name. 
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found in tliis world, The merchants of fche a;re are eager to attend, and 
lay out articles from all countries. The people of His Majesty’s Harem 
oiiniiB, and the ■\vomon of other men also are inviwd, and buying and 
Felling is quite general. His Majesty Xise.i such days to .select any articles 
which he iviohcs to buy, or to lix the price of lhing.s, and thus add to hia 
kiiov, ledge. The secrets of the empire, the character of the people, the 
good am! bad qualitie.s of c.'icli office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty give.? to such day.s the name of Khushne, or the, joydul day, 
as they are a source of much enjoynieirt. 

After the f.aucy bazars for wnnicn, fiuzars for thu men are held. 
Merchants of al! countries then sell their wares. His Maje.sty watches 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the plenaure 
of buying. Bazar people, on such occasious, may lay their grievances 
before Hiu SIcijcsty, without being prevented by the maee-bearera, and 
may use the opportunity of kyiug out their store,?, iu order to explain 
their ciroumatanccs. For tlw.so who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
ivhilst wicked bazar people are called to account. 

His hlajpsty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
•an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The firolit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very greai,^ 


il'in 24. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES- 

Evexy care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a nieaus 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passioxiB, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
ha is benign, wartohes over great and small, and imbue.s men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
iharrii^e. He abhons marriages which take place between man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and IJis Majesty 
thiiils them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their homo ia desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woruaii to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but Hie Majesty maintains that 
th,e consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permisaion of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 

^ liegaiding theae fano7 bazars,, vide above Bada.oiu’s risuaTlca oa p. 213, 1. 4, 
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Marriage betv/een near rolabions His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, The fact that, in ancient times (?) even, a girl was not given ti» 
her twin brother ^ ought to silence those who are fond of liistorical proofs. 
Marriage betvT-'een iirst cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of Miihaijiniad’s religion as wi'orig ; for the beginning of a 
religion ri-ji-mble.-i, in thir regard, the heginaing of the creation of manldnd. 

His hiajcaty disapproves of higli do-vvrics ; for aa they are rarely ever 
paid, til,';}' ere mere "-ham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a ju'cventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty appi'ovc of 
eveiy one !uan'’i,’ing more than one wife ; for thin ruins a man’s health, 
and disturha 1he peace of the home, ilo censures old women that take 
young husband,'), and. s.iy;i that doing bo is against all modesty. 

Ho has al'.o appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
iiii]i.ircB into the circumstances of the bridegroom, a]id the other into 
those of the bride. Tlie.se two officers have the title of Tu’ i-hegi, or 
ra.asters of niarriager. In mutiy case.s, the duties are performed by one 
and the same ofliccr. His Majesty' also take,s a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspiciou.‘). Man.sabdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
piay 10 liIpJir.'s ; do. from one thousand lo five hundred, 4 M. ; do. to 
CommaiKlera of one hundred, 2 JH. ; do. to Commanders of foity', 1 ikf. ; 
do. to OrmimiinderiJ of trii, 4 E. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
The middle classes pay 1 E., and common peopjle 1 dom.® In demanding 
this ta.x, th.e officers have to pay regard to the circumstances .of tho 
father of the bride. 

A^hi 20 . 

RECUL.ITIONS EEGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn tlie consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty^ orders that every school boy should first learn to 
v.Tite the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms.’’ He ought to learn tlie shape and name of each letter, which may 

p ^.C;T jj, j.— P.] 

‘‘ The iioiii and daiightfira of common people wore not allowod to imnxf, unless 
they carao to the offico of tl)a kotwil, n-nd were stared at hy tlm kotwal's men, who had 
to tivto doivn their reapeetivo ago; and you may imagine what advantages and lino 
opportuiiitie-i tho ofiiccra tlju,s liad, especially tho people of tho kotwal, arid the hhJXnu-yi 
lylal (f ), and their other low aE.siataiita outside.’’ jlml. II, p. 391. Vide also Th^' Booh, 
A^hi 5. 

’ Boys in tho East generally !e,arn to write byninning their pona Over t&» «l5((traotei» 
of (ho copyslip.s CgijfSns). 
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ie dona in two days, when the boy should proceed to wilte the joined 
letters. They may bo practised for a week after which the boy should 
learn some prose and j.oetry by heart, and then commit to memory some 
I'or^cs to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. 
Care is to be taken that he learns to understand eveiytliing himself ; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He tliim ought for some time to bo 
d.rily piaclised in writing a hcmihtioli or a veiso, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five tMngB : 
knowdedge of the Jettons ; meamngB of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the former lesion. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day, what it took others years to under- 
stand, so much so that people will get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, aritbmcticj the notation peculiar to 
aritlimetio, agrciilture, measuxation, -geometry, astronomy, physiog- 
nomy, household mattera, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
tfdii'JT, n'//a:T, and I'la/u, sciences,! and liistory ; all of which may be 
gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Niya,i, 
Bcrlanl a, and iTitanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which tile prenent time requires. 

Those regulation.? shed a new light on schools, end cast a bright 
lustre over Madraaaa. 


A’-m 26 . 

THE ADJIIRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country' in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and Hia Majesty’s 
hoii'irhold. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects ill view, and looks upon premoting the efficiency of this depart- 
ment iia an act of divine wwship. 

Firsi . — The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look upon ships as if they 
were houses and dromedaries, and use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 

* This ia the three-fold division of sciences, fl&hi, or divine, soienesa comprise every- 
tliing ooiinootocl with theology and the means of aciiiiintig a knawlodgo of God. Riy3.ei 
floionocs treat of quantity, and comprise msthematios, astronomy, music, taeobaiucs. 
tTflti-ilf sciences camprehend physical sciences. 

Some dictioilarips call tlie last class of scicnccafntnQ’f, instead of labKi, 
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empire ships are numeroiis ; bat in Becgai, KasJimir, sncl 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. Hig Majesty had the 
sterns of tho boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus oomhinea 
terror vrith amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have .litewiBc been constructed on the rivers. 
Along the coast.g of the ocean, in the weat, east, and south of India, large> 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have bseA 
put into e.vcellent condition, .and the experience of eeamon has mnoli 
improved. Large ships are also built at Ilahabas and Labor, and are 
then sent to the coast, in TCashinir, a model of a ship was made which. 
W'ns much admired. 

Secondly . — To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted vrith the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several rvinds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar with shallows and 
banka. ^ Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good quahties. Men of such character can only bo 
found atror much trouble. The heat seamen come from Malibar (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the 6th er. 

TJie number of sailors in a ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classcB. 1. G’he NaJ^iida, or owner of the 
sliip. Thin word ia evidently a short form of Ndvlhuda. Ho fizes tho 
coiirte of the ship. 2, The or Captain. Be must be acquainted 

with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astrouom}^ It is he who guides the ship io her destination, and prevents 
her from falling into dangers. 3. TkcTamM, oi chid of tba ^2a.p.s, or 
sailors. Sailors, in seamen’s language, are called lAalasis or ^urwas. 
4. The N nMnidfi-kJiashab. He Gupplie.s the passengers with firewood 
and straw, and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo- 5. The 
Sarhang, or mate, superintends tho docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acls for ihcMtiSallim. G. TheB/iomdanhasthe charge of the stores. 
7. The Sarmnl^ is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. ThcSulckSngTr, or helmsman. He steers 
the ship according to the oiclers of the Mm'' aKi'm. Some shipscaay several 
helmsmen, but never more than twenty, 9. The Panjan looks out from 

:ik> 

■ “ Thin word m uoivadaya pronounced Eifani, ond is applied to any ctek, 
word i.i often used contemptuously. 
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the top of the mant, and gives notice nhen h.e ^eeuS land or a ship, or a 
coming i-torm, etc. 10. The GCnnil belongs to iho class of IJudifi. 
He tliiow.i out the vrater which has leaked through the sliip. 11. The 
Top-tiivhl'., or gimncr, is rsfiiiired m nav.il fights, theuuriibertlepends on 
the size (j[ the ship. 12. Tlie / v/«7j :i.R Oi common ailois. They sot nud 
fiul the oails. tiome of them perform the duty of rlneis. and stop leak,?, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amDiiiifc of their wngOj 
varies, and depends on the voyage, or h'lsh, as seamen call it. In the 
harbour of SiUgilw {Evgll) a ?takhudS gets 400 J?. ; lieside.s he i., ailoi-ed 
four malilph, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his mar profit. E\ ery 
ship is divided into seveisl division.",, for acoojnmodation of passengeis 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a mplilh. 
The Mu^allim gets 200 A‘. and two MaUU^ ; the Tandil, 120/?. ; the 
KarrSiu, 50 E. and one malVJi ; the EuMt itdd IJiashab, 30 R . ; the 
Sarhaug, 251?.; the Sukkamjh, Tanjan, and Bhavdfirl, each 15 /?. ; 
each Khdnvc or common sailor, 40 IL, and his daily food in addition ; 
the Degandaz, or gunner, 12 R. 

In Kamhhdgat {C'Mnha.y), a Niilhudii gets 800 R.. and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Ldlian, a nikhuda gets 300 /?., and the rest in pioportioii. 

In AiKn he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca, twdoe ns much 
again. In Pegu, and Dalmasarl, be gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and the length of the voyage. 
But it rvouid take me too long to give more detail.s. 

Boatmen on. rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem. 

Thirdhj, an espericnoed man has been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless men, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing fatigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As be po3scs.ses experience, be settles every difficulty 
■which arises regarding ford.s, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carry ; he must not allow 
travelleva to be delayed, and sees that poor people are passed over gratis. 
He ought not to allow people to swim across, or wares to bo deposited 
au 3 rwhexe else but at fording places. He sliould also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessity. 

Fourthly, the remission of diitie.s. Ilis Majestj’-, in hia mercy, has 
remi'tted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 
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revenue of a wliole country. He only withea that boatmen should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harboui' places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent., which is so little compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchauta look upon harbour taxes as totally 
remitted. 

The following sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 i?. per 
kos at the rate of 1,000 mane, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same owner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, rlic tax ia 1 IJ. for every 

kos. At ferry place.s, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; a laden 
cart, 4 d. ; do. empty, 2d.;a. laden camel, 1 d. ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle with their tliingo, 1 d. ; do. empty, | d. Other beasts of burden 
pay which includes the toll due by the river. Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go 
to the fltata (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities. 

AHn 27. 

ON HUNTING. 

Supers oial, worldly observers see -in Idlling an, animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if sencelcss, on the field of 
their passions. But deep inquirers see in hunting a meant! of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. This is the case with TJis Majesty. He always msikes himtiug a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occasions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the people and the army. Ho travels incognito, and 
examines into matters referring to taxation, or to Satjwghal lands, or to 
affairs comiected with the household. He lifts up such as are oppressed, 
and punishes the oppressors. On accoxmt of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His Majesty has no other 
object in view hut hunting ; hut the wise and experienced know that ho 
pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qarawak [men 
employed by the Mir Shikar, or Master of Hunting! surround the hunting 
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aground, ilie Qur (j). 1161-, remaimng at a distance of about five Jcos from it. 
Near the Qur the grandees and other jjpoplc await the arrival of Ilis 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit down and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mu TusaJc stands read}'' for .service, and about 

Jcos and one-half hehind them stand soma of the Khidmatiyya (p. 2.52) 
and other servants of His Majesty, The KJiidmatiyijii are told off to 'watch 
at that place. At about the same distance there stands a vigilant officer 
'with some of His Majesty’s servants. He advances 't'eiy slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole. Several near .servant.s of His Majesty 
fiave admission to this place ; but generally only suoh are allowed to 
-come as are required to render ser'vices at the oha.se. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him, and then moves on ; and after having gone over 
Another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or t'wo. 
When, the hour of rest comes, both parties ■which had been left behind 
Again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the ■views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
lave ■written down some remarks on the arrangements wliich are made 
■during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the ■wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourse to. 

1 . Tiger Hunting. 

'They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
-strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented hy tigers. The door is' left 
■open ; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
florecn so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage.' As soon as he enters, he is 
■oauglit. 

Another method . — They put a poisoned an-ow on a how, painted green, 
in suoh a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another •method . — They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by 
tigers, putting round about the sheep on the ground small bkdes of grass 
covered with glue. The tiger comes rushing forward and gets his claws 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue 
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stict to Ills feet, and when ]ie is quite senselees and exhausted, tlie 
bhiiters come from tlie ambusli and kill him. Or they talco him alive^ 
and tame him. 

His Majesty, from his straightforwaidneas, dislikes having recoar.se 
■ to such tricks, and prefers noth hows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
hrute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method . — An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quicldy catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toas it violently upwards, bo that it dies. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this maimer of himting the 
tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger bad made its 
appearance in the district of Bari. Hia Majesty got on the elephant Nahir 
®dra,.and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up ; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its bead clo.s 0 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This ocourrenee 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

Oh another occasion, Hia Majesty hunted near' Toda. The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, Irilled it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qamargha chase, a largo tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. AU who witnessed it 
despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger tlirough the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mathura. Shu|a''at 
Khan {vide A*In 30, No. 61), W'^ho bad advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered “ ‘down before that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all ovei’. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Majesty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

, He slays lions,® but would not hurt an ant, 

I He girds himself for the fray j but tbc lion drops bis claws from fear,'* 


* Tills is onb of Aklifii’s miiacleg. 

* Thege two fersoa aro t&lsen from W&ytVa D&mm j uftfe p, X13» note 3. 



2. Ehpka-iit-calching . 

Til ere arc several modes of lumting olepliiuits, 

1. Klmh?- Tlie liunlers are both on horseback and on foot.. They 
go daring .summer to the gracing places of this wonderful animal, and 
comnieiice to beat drums and blow pipe.s, the noise of wliicli makes 
the elephonts quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
tlieir heaviness and e.xertions no .strength is left in tliem. They are then 
sure to nm under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. Tlic}’’ arc afterwards led off in company with some trained 
cleph.'ints, and gradually get tame. Oiie-fourtli of the value of an elephant 
thus canght is given to the hunters .as wages. 

2. C'/ior iheila. The}'' take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on tlie hack of the elephant, 
without moring or giving .any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
iiheu commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gad. A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephaut.s come near it 
the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confu.scd, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 
rapidly^ and noisily i nl o the hole. They are then starved and kept writhout 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, w'hich is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but elo.ses when the rope is cut. The 
himtemthen put both inside and outside the door such food as eleplianta 
like. The elephants cat it up greedily ; their voiacionsnoss makes them 
forget all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless 
hunter, who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door, 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose 
means the wild elephanfs are caught. They soon get tamo. 

Prom times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
■the above modes; His Majesty has invented a new manner, which 


‘ 0«n«e our elepljuut khtidas. 
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admits of temarka'ble In fact, all excellent modes of Ljinting are“ 

inventions ot His Majesty, A vvild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go gradually into an 
enclosure, whither the inalca follow. They are now caught as shown 
above.’- 

3. Leopard Hunting. 

Leopards, when -svild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they h-unt ; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. Ho rubs himaelf against 
the trunk. Round about tlie tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi dkhar. 

Formerl}’-, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odi. The Jeopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to ge,t out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constcuoied a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her mole companions, un-willing to 
let her offi, dropped in one after the other — a nice scene, indeed. 

His Majesty also catches leopards by tiring tliem out, which is very 
intere.sting to look at. 


* “ A large number of poople had murrounded tho whole jungle, outside of which, tui 
a aniall empty space, a throne made o£ wood had been put on a tree, na a sent for tho 
emperor fJahangii'], and on the neighbouring trce,a bo.ain3 had been put, upon which 
the courtiera were to sit and enjoy tho eight. About two hundred jnalo elephants, witli 
strong noo3e.e, and nmny femaloa -wote in readinesa. Upon eaolr elephant thoro sat two 
men of the Jhariyyah caste, -ivho chiefly ocoupy themselves in tliia part of India [Uujrat | 
with elephant htmting. The plan wae to drive the wild olophante from all parts of tho 
jungle near Uio place where the emperor eat, eo that ho might enjoy the aiglit of tliii 
fl.'ccitmK eeene. Wiion the drivers closed up from all sides of the jungle, their ring untoi tn- 
natoly broke on account of tho density and irapenetrabUity of the wood, and the arrange- 
ment-s of tho drivers partially failod. Tho wild elephants ran about aa if mad ; but twelve 
male and female elephants were caught before tho eyes ot the emperor.” IqiahS-ma, 
p. 113- 



Another metliod is to /a&teii iiooocs to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His MajeLsty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty kos from Agra, 
■especially in the districts of Biirl, Simawalf, Alapur, Simnain, Bhatinda, 
Bhatnir, Patan in the Panjab,]l)'athpurJhiiijhami,Nagor,Miraih, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amraatnayin ; hut several other more remote spots have been 
Rolected as hunting grounds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned place.?, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and 
hand them over to the keepers. He u’ould often travel over great distances, 
and was perhaps just on tire point of resting a little ; but before he had 
done so, good news were brought from some hunting ground, when he 
hastened away on a fleet courser. 

Tn former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the apace of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to tiiis 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers wore surprised at such 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good 
motives, and from a desire to add splendour to hie court, His Slajesty 
used to take it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the 
most experienced by liia success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth/ and experienced tlie bles.sing of in'ostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty.’- 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart ol His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite wilhout collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two lumdred keepers in charge of the Masa leopards. A 
proper system of training has bceri laid down. 

AMn 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LBOFABDS. THBl WAGES OF THE 

KEEPERS, 

First class leopards get 5 s. of meat every day ; second class, 4i ; 
dliird class, 4 s. ; fourth class, 3.^ s , ; fifth class, s. ; sixth class, 3^ s . ; 


' Two niore iiuractea of Aktar's. 
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aeventii class, 3 s, ; eightli class, 2|- s. Tlie meat is given in a lump ; and 
as on Sundays no animals axe killed,! double the daily portion is given 
on Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now aimually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a of brimstone are given as ointment, wliicli prevents 
itch. Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ■, 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such aa sit on carts 
and on. doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 J?. to 5 R. per 
mensem ; but they have at the- same time to look afi;er the cattle wliich 
draw the leopard carta. The servants who look after the cattle are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 200 d,, 220 d. 200 d., and ISOd., which ja the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors ,get ICO d., 110 d., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, tlie leopards get brocaded saddle cloths, chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushkaiii “ carpets to sit on- 
Urandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they ate to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that now ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which inflioate,“. .some of hi.s qualities. Every ten leopards form a • 
Misl or Taraf (set) ; ibey are also divided according to their rank a.a 
follows. One thousand ^ leopards are kept in Hie Maje.sty’s park, and aa 
intere, sting enoanipment they form. The three first sets are I^asn ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other sets. For their couveynuce 
two litters {mi/mjfa) are hung over the b.aok of an elephant, one litter on 
each aide. On each Utter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carls even are made.' for the 
leopards, and are drawn bj’’ horses or cattle ; or they arc made to .sit on 
iiorses ; and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies. The beat 
leopard which His Majesty has goes by the name of Samand-manik ; he 
is carried on a chau-del, and proceeds with much pomp. His servants, 

‘ According to the order mentioned pn p. 209, 2nil pnva. 

“ fii inv ie.\'t edition, p. 208, ]. 8, Tida ahouid pei'Jiap.i bo or 

goH-hani, Goslikan [in Arabic Joshqan), being a town hr IrS-n, fompua lor its carpets. 

* " Among tlmturious events which liapponod during tbo present [.Jivbaugir’aj reign 
X must montion that a lso|ja.vd in captivity covered a lemale leopard, wliicii give birth, to 
tlirs'B euha, 'XliO late emperor [AirbarJ dtu-iflg his youth, was pasiiioimtety fond of leopards 
ami hunting with leoparda, He had about 9,000 leopards collootod during his reign, and 
tried much to pair them, aq as to get cnl>8, but in vaia. Ho even ailowsd soia.e feap.rrdff 
to run about in lha gardens withoatcollara.leltlngthemwalltaboutand hunt after tlieip 
fasliion j but they would not pair. Daring this year a male leopard broke its collar, and 
covered a femaio, which after u apace of two months oud » halt gave bitth to th.TM whs. 
They went on well, and grow big," Iqbulmma, p. 70. 
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fully equipped, run at liis side ; the naqqdra (a large dmni) is beaten ia 
trunt, find soinelimes he is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pale of the clmu-dol resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly 
t\ro lior.ses were kept for every leopard ; hut no wthree horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Slany 
travel along on one and the .same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

Skill exhibited by hunting leopards. 

Leoiwds will go against the wind, and thus they get .scent of a prey, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice whore the prey is. The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three waya. 

1. Uparghaft. The liuntcre let off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer wa.s seen. The leopard .swiftly .seize.s it with hi.e 
claws. 2. Righnl. The leopardlieseoncealed. and is .shown the deer from 
a distance. The collar i.s then taken oft, when the li-.opard, with perfect 
skill, wdll dash off, jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer. 3. MuMn. The leopard i.e put in an arahmsh, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer, when the leopard wUl .suddenly make liia way near 
it and caUili it. 

It is impos.'.ible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal; 
language, fails to expro.s8 his .skill and cunning. Thus he wiU raise np the 
dust with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal liisaseK ; or he will 
lie dorvn so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Formerly a leopard would not kill more than three deer at one and the 
same cha?c ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His Majesty has also invented a method called chairmandd. The 
hunters lie in ambush near a place frequentadhy deer, andcoinrnenoa the 
chase from this jJace a.s if it was a gamargha hunt (in which drivers are 
used). The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer ® are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the imperial leopards receive 
pieaents on. all occasions when the anitnala exhibit skill, as an encourage- 
menb to farther exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but I cannot epeoily this. 

Once, from the kindnessehown by His Maje.sty, adeex made friendship 
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with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other’s company. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let oft' against’ 
other deer, would pounce upon them a.s any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose 
towards the close of the day ; lor people wore afraid of tlreir stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of Iho practical rules 
made by His Jlajcusty, they are let loose in tlio evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leojrards were also kept blindfolded, except at the 
time of the chase ; for the leopard-s used bo get brisk and run about a.s if 
tuad. But nowada\'s they are kept without covers for their heads. The 
grandees of the court arc allowed to bet on forty Ifhasa leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet from the others. If a leopard is fin?! in 
bringing twenty' deer, his Boriya gets five riq^ees from his equals. The 
grandee in charge of the leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Earha,^ gets 

one inuhr from, each lut, by which lie makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns,® he 
takes an Ashmji from each of his ceptaLs. So also do the farajidrs am’ 
Qarmrals ® bet ; in fact every one ohows his zeal in trying to get as many 
deer ^ as possible. The skins of the deer are often given to poor people acv 
part of money presents. 

It i‘i remarlcablo that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer belonged. 

His Maje.sty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth o£ 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays.’ 


TiiE! ijian ’\vho holrUi the ebain to which the leopard 10 fastened. 

He Tvas a Duhaziui ; vide A*^ui 30, No. 91. 

® Aklmr required 1 he horn’? of deer. 

In thin year (OSl), Hia l^lajetifcy built Bcvcrnl cdificon and caafclea on the road from 
Agrn to Ajmir. The Knnrm was tiuB. Ho thought it incumbent upon iiim unco a year ta 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb {darf/ch) of ChiahtI at Ajnur ; lio therefore had 

hou'ies built at every etago an the road to that town. He also Greeted at every koa a to-^^or 
(mamia), and had a Avell mado near it. The touoro ’wore atiickled 'vvilK aoveral hundred 
thoufiand home of deor wldnh Hin Majoqty had killed during hig lifctimo. The words?' 
iHlhi shcikJi contain the Tiirltt (981), t wLhed Hw Majcaiy liad made gardens and sardis 
for travcllera inatcad.” Badd^onT, ii, p. 173. Vide also ElHot’s Index, p, i^-13, nolo, 

® Tarafdars, the men in charge of a tdraf, which word AbuTd'’n/I above ueed in tlio- 
same sense as mi'il, or act. Tarctfddr means also a Zamiudar. A Qtiruv;nl ia a driver. 

’ “ It was at this time [1027 a.ii. or a.u. 3618] that Shaiizuda Shuja, 5.on of Sbahjahan, 
fell ill, and as I am HO niuoh attached to him, and the doctors could not euro him of the* 
insensibility in wliicli ho had Jain for sovorol days, 1 liurably prayed to God, and aeked 
Hiiua favour. During theprayer, it occurred loiuo that T had already made a contract 
with my God and had promised Him to give up hunting after rcaclling the ago of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands ; and I thought tlnat if I sho^d carry info effect my former vo-w from the prcsonk 
time, which would prevent so many animula frum being killed, God might giant myr 
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The Siyah-gosh.^ 

His Majesty is very iond of using this plucky little animal for himliug 
■purposes. In former time.sit -would attack a hare or a fox ; hut now it 
kills black deer. It eats dally 1 s. of meat. Each has a separate keeper, 
who gets 100 d. jier mensem. 

Dogs. 

His Majesty likes this animal very much for his escplhmt qualities, 
and imports dogs from all countries. Excellent doga come from Khhnl, 
especially from the Hazara district [north of Ea-wiil Pindi]. They even 
ornament doga, and give them namefl.* Dogs will attack evcrv kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also 
will join and hunt down the enemy. Khasa dogs get daily 2 s. of meat ; 
otliora get Ijj s. There is one keeper for every two Tazi (hunting) dogs ; 
■fchoir -B'agea are 100 d. per mensem. 

Hwtiing Deer with Deer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net 
over his horns, and let it ofi against wild deer, -which from fear will figlic 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer •will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lying 
in ambnsh, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 

prayer /or the prinee'o reooveiy, I then made this contract -nitb God, and prozuhed, in all 
uhiglenesa of intention nod truo belief* never again to harm an animal with my own 
[ian<{. ^lu‘o^^gh God’s mercy, the su^erings of tho prince wbto entirely allayed. When I 
was ill tho worab of my mother, it happened one day ilmt 1 did not qoioken os uaua). 
Tho acrvantfi of tho Harem grow alarmed, and reported tho fact to my august fp,thcir 
fAkbar]. In those days ray father woo conlinually hunting with leopartls. Tliat day 
Imppenod to bo Friday. My father then, with a view to making God inclined to presorve 
me, made a vow never again, to tho end of bialife, to hunt on Pridayw. I have loJIowwi 
the practice of my father, and have never hunted uith leopards on a Friday.’* Tvznk-i 
JahCJigi'ri, p. 249. 

Jahaiigir’e self-denial was not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir waa fifty 
years of age ! 

' Or 6fact ear, the Peraiaii tranalation of the Turkish -whence our FeUs 

caracal. 


^ This would not strike us as eometbing worth mentioning. But a» dogs are considered 
•unelean nnutialB by Muhnniinadans, they are not looked upon an domestic. Nowadays 
wo hear occasionally names, aa kallu, bachhu ; or English names as feni (Fanny), buld'ug 
dbuU dog), etc. 

European bloodhounds war© early imparted by the Portugueso. Jahangir one© said 
to Roe, “ I only desire you to help me-toahorseof the greatest size, and a male and female 
•of maatiffea, and the talllrish greyhounds, end such other dogges aa hunt in your land.” 
JEtegarding European dogs in India, vid& also Tuzuk, p. 138, 1. 3, from below. 
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liaises through a course of iii.struetion, aiitl gets tame. If tlie net - should 
brciili. or the deer gel- hied during the struggle, it will retiira to the 
keeper, who either puts a new not^ on it, or sends out a fresli deer. 

Sultan Firuz-i ICliilji used to indulge in thus sport ; hut His Majesty 
reduced this maiinoT of liunuiig to .a jiroper system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will cany on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeat mg as many as lour tamed deer ; hut at last 
it will succumb to the fifth. Deer ate nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; oX their own accord they will rctiun to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild cleer run away ; on hearing 
the call, they will di-scontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time ; for people 
were afraid, lest they should iim away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

Many stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Tlfiliabad, and after bravely crossing rivm and plains, returned to 
the Panjiib, its Lome, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear ottho timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their dress, and lie concealed among shrubs. Nor would 
they employ other tlum wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and 
taught them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, aocordiiig 
to which more than two hundred may at the same time go deer hunting- 
Tliey drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the 
huntera are thus concealed, and when arrived enjoy the chase. 

There are nowada3^s also deer-stiids ; the deer born in captivity are 
employed as hunting-deer. 

The keepers will also heiid forward and allow the trained deer to 
jump on them from behind. Wild deer, on seeing this, rvill think that 
they are in the act of copulation, and come near to fight. This way 
of hunting is disapproved of by His Majesty, who uses female, deer as a 
means of niaking wild deer fight. 

Once a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net.' 
Both were brought together from Oujrat, as mentioned above {?)^ ^ 

Ghantaliera is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 
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liuntar t-ikah- .i .shield, or a Oisl-iet, the concave side being turned from him 
He then light ) a hiriiji, whieli btnif.' fiut m the eoncavity of the elucld, will 
ron( eal him, and eommoni o', lo n ig hellu. Other luuiters lie at the same 
time SI; The haht ol the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 

altracT the aiiinuL ton.ini (he jd,ie<>. when they are shot by the hunters 
in .IS iiiiii. The sound of loiisital uistrunicnls will so enchant deer 
that thsi arc easily ( aught ; oi .oii'etiiii-.i huiilevs will char.m them with 
a fcong aial when the deer approach will rise up iind cruelly slay them. 
From a long time His Maje-ty has disapjiroved of these two methods. 

Thnwfi. The hunter niMi.ages to get opposite a wild deer ; and 
barehenderl, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will ajiprnach him. At this moment the hunleis come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

BrnAnra. The hunters lie in amhu.sh, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some otlirrs drive the deer toward.s them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above hi", head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the luuitcis ill aiubufh, who kill thorn. 

DiulSwait. Two good shots, dressed in green, jihu'C theinaelveE as 
befoir, and Lave the deer diiveu towards themaelvea. This manner of 
hunting yields iniicii amiu'omcut, as the tleci get quire perple.Ked. 

Ajil'V. The hunters tie gieen twig.s round their bodies from head to 
foot, iihd similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a ]»laee whore deer generally jiais, and enjoy the cJiasc. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach tlieui to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all muncl aboiit-lhe place whei c wild deer sleep. The y then lay down 
some nochfs at a place situate against the wind. When the huntera show 
theni'-iTvoa from the .aide, the deer arc conipellud to run toward.s the spot 
where. the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the liimter will 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon a.s 
deer approach him, ho kilb them. Or, they tie a female door to a place in 
a plain, tir they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
hiklt'T will soon come near it, and get entangle.d witli their feet. 

TfiSriifi. The hunter . . walks about bareheaded as if mad ; Ms 
clothes’, are stained nil over with yKru-juice, and the man himself acts as if 
he were wounded. Wild animals and others rvill soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death ; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destniction. 


^ The tcsit ha.e dar zin, in the hollow o{ a sadilie (?). 
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Buffalo Hunts. 

At a pkc" whei'f' buffaloes uleep, a rope is laid iii the ground ; biif 
the end forming a loop is left out&ide. Anotbei long rojie is attached to it. 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the innlc. A oouragcoiif- 
nctive man lies m aiiihush. As soon as ii wiki male builalo cornea to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes uso of the oppiortuiiity, 
and faslQiis the foot of the nwio , hut it freqnerilly happen.'; thaii tlio man 
lose.s courage, and has to pay tor the attempt with his life. 

Another inode of oatclung them is to go near the ponds wliicli they 
frequent . They put snares round the jiond.s ; and sitting on Ll- me buffa loe.s 
the hunters go into the water with spears in tlieir hands. Some, buffaloes 
are then Irilled with spears, others are caught in the, suares. A .similar- 
method rnaj' be .adopted ndieu buffaloes .are attacked in their jungle 
past urea. 

On limiting viiih Haivls. 

TIi.'. Maje.sty is very fond of the.se reniark.able .iziini.als, end often u.ses 
them for liunl ing purposes. Though he trains the htTr, slmhUn, shunqhr, 
and bufkat falcons, and makesthem pei form w'onderf ul de,ei In, His Majesty 
prefers the bCisha, to which c;la.s.s of hawks he give.s v,irii>u.s names. 

Am f am corapoUod to hurry on, and mu.st restrict myself to .siirnniary 
aec'ounts, it is impossible (.o f.ay niucli about this matter, or about the 
.skill of tlia several birds, especially as f know little aljout it, being by 
nature aver.se to destroying life. I sJiall, however, give a few details, ami 
le.ad inquirers to the retired .spot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds arc inspected ; after this they arc 
allowed to moult, and arc sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are .again inspected. The comraonoeinent is made 
with the Mam falcons {hdz) which are inspected in the order in wliioh 
they have been bought. The precedence of junas is determined by the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the biishas, the skdinna, the 
khelas, the chappak hushas, the bahrls, the young hahrls, the shikams. 
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i]\a duippal: shikarus , the (tmimlls,- the rekts, thf3 besras, the dhotis, the 
/■harqhs, tlie chafqhda, the lat/ars, and the jhagars, (w-hich Ilia Majesty 
ealls the kind of the /m/rt;). The jl/oWiJ/is also are inapected — 

tlie 7iiokhln 1' an animal resembling the sparrow, o£ }'ellowish plumage, 
like the skdhln ; it will kill a hdanq et.inc. People say that, wliikt flying, 
It will break the wing of the kulnnq,o\\d others iiiiuribiin that it pierces 
its eyes ; bni this Criniiot be proved. Odhpapnn also ara brought, from 
ICashniir. T liis bud has a bluish (sabz) eoloiir and is smaller than, a parrot ; 
its beak is red, straight, and long ; it.s tail is rather elongated. It brings 
down small birds, and return.s to the lianri of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, tlioiigli I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, thn fcoi/mi, and the wit will learn to 
attack, 

ITis Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a. wish to add 
splendour to his Court, i.s fond of hunting v/ilh falcons, though supeifinial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this dejiartment many Man.^ndars, Aljadls, and other soldier.s are 
employed. 'I'lio footmen are mo.stly Kaahnitri.<i or Hindustai-us. Their 
pay is as follow.s. First class of the former lirst grade, ; secioiul, 
7 A*. ; third, GJ/f. Second class, first grade, Gi /?. ; second, G-t Jf. ; third, 

7f. 27wVd class, first grade, OJ /f ; second, 5 U. ; third, 4 J- i?. First 
class cif the latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 R . ; kccoikI, -If R . ; third, 
4J R. Second class, first grade, 4| R . ; second, 4 R. ; tim’d, 3^ R Third 
class, first grade, 3| R. ; second, 3^- R . ; third, 3 R. 

, Allcrwavce of Food. 

In Kaalimir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A bds falcou 
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gets a quantit/ of meat wuigMng 7 dams ; tlie jurra, 6 d , ; tiie liaAri, 
Id/diin, and MeZrt, 5 d. ; tko basha, Sd. ; th-j chapjaik hdsha, skikara, 
ckappalc shihiira, Icsra, dhoti, etc., 2 d. Towanlfi tku clo'.e of every day, 
they arc fed on aparrowa. of which the bdz,yjrra, and bahrl, get each Gevcti; 
the IdcAin, five ; tlio hdsha, three ■, othen?, two. (jhanjhs and lagavs get 
at the same t'.iiie meat. Shinqdrs, shdhbdzes, burkats, pet (me -er. On 
the himiing giaimdti they feed them on the game they take. 

Prices of Falcons. 

From eagerners to p)urchasc, ami from inc.xpenence, peofiie pay high 
.SHiiH for falcons, iiis Majeaty allows dealer.s every rea.souablo piofit ; 
but from motives of equity, he has limited the pricc.s. The dealers are to 
get their goiii, but buyers ouglit not to he cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should .sec to which of the followino three classes birds belong. 
First, Hdim-luris birds ; they have moulted whilst m charge of 
ewperienced trainers, and have got new feather, s. Second, chitz bird.s , 
they have nob yet moulted. Third, Tarindk bird.s ; they have moulted 
before they were captured. First class, a superior has cottts 12 mvhrs ; 
second grade do,, 9 il/. ; third do., 6M. Second class, first, 10 fl/.; 
second, 7 M. ; third, i M. A third el(is,s baz rs somewhat chesper than 
second fdain ones. 

, hurras. First class, 8, 5, 2, 1 M. Second class, 6, 4, 1|, 1 M., t)R. 

Bashas. First clars, 3, 2, I M., 4 It. Second class, 2, 1 M., 5 ffi. 

tihahhis of both lands, 3, 2, 1 M. 

Ikih'is, 2, li, 1 M. Young Balms a little less. 

Khelas,n^},{M. 

Chargks, 21 It., 2, 11- R. 

Cbappah bashas, 1 R. ; I, J R. 

Shikaras, li if., I, 2 if. 

Besras, 2 if., U, I if. 

Ohnjjpak shikaraks, laya,rs,jhagars,turimlis, reins, 1 if., ^ if. Their 
pnees are not clascillerl. 

His Slajesty reward.-; the Ifir Shikars (.superintendent.^ of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable pre.sent3. There are also ri-red 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 M. to 1 A. If the 
falcons bring down the game alive or dead, attention is paid to the skill 
wiiich it exhibited and to the size of the. quarry. The man who keeps th& 
falcon gets one-half oif tlio allowance. If His Majesty huufa himself, fifty 
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per Gerd. of the donation is stopped. If birds aie received by the Lnperiai 
aviary as pesh.kask (tribute), the Qusiiegi (Superintendent of the Aviary ) 
gets for every hd:-: li E., and the accountant ^ R. E’er yurrtw, the Qiiahbpgl 
getn 1 R . ; the acconatant, | R . ; for Idsf/ns, the former leceivca J R. , 
the latter, ^ R . ; for every Idcldn, rhargh, charghelu, tteln, bahri-hackcha, 
t he former gets ^ Ri, the latter -jV R- i every chhapjxik, hdsha, uholl, 
etc., the former receives jV* i'll® other .j\ R. (au£j). 

The laiiiimuM number of bds and sidkln /alcons, kept at fAizrt, i.i 
forty; of jurraa, thirty; of hasJias^ one hundred; of binn<i, rlicrcjlp, 
twenty ; of lagan, and shikaras, ten. 

Vraterfml. 

Hunting 'vvaterfovtl affords much anuicomcnt. A rather curious way' 
of catching tLem is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skin 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on ii. Tv.’ci holes 
are mailo in the skin for looking through. The body is holioiv, The 
huar.c.- puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. Ho 
then gf-tii carefully near the bird?'., and piilLs them one after the other below 
the water. But iioniCl;iine.s they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach haz falcons to seize the birds whibt (iwinirning 
about, and to return v/ilh them to the boat of the hunter. Or I'lio hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comes) 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
rvhic'li the hunter co.nceals himself, and thus catches the birds 

DuirSg catching. There are various methods. Some get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will figlit with other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nebs round about it. At the sign al of tiie 
fowler, the bird commences to sing, when wild ones come near it cither 
from friendship or a desire to fight, and get entangled in the snares. 

Bodnas. The hunter makes .a claypot with a narrow neck and, at 
night time, blows info it, which produces a noise like an owl's cry. The 
lodnai, frightened by the noi.se, come together. Another man then lights 
a bundle, of straw, and swings it about, so that the eyes of tho birds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and put them into cages. 

Lagaja. They re.semble dtar^s ; in body they are as large junas. 
They hang nets (about the body of a trained fojor) and put birds’ 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that 
it has got hold of jirey, and when they get entangled in the nets, tliey 
commence to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghauf/Jiii.J. Thej’ fasten togetlier on a ero.ss-stick an owl and a 
flJiauqhd.'i. and hang li.ni'- net;; round ahouf ( hem. 'J’he owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds Ihiiil: I liat the oyl wislu's lo flcht, and eoiumeiieo to 
cry out. Other ghi'icjhn. 7.5 and owls will come f o f h-nr a.ssi.stauco ; and get 
entangled in the .jets. 

Frays. 

Trogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

Ills Majesty, from ciiriooiby, likes to see sjiiders light and ,111111868 
him.scJf m watching the attempts of the flies bo escape, their jumps, and 
combats with tlmir enemy. 

I am in the power of love ; and if I h.ivo thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 

And if my [lasiiionate heart ha.s an (unlawful) desire, it is no orimo. 

And in truth, Kifi Majesty's fondncs.<! for leopards ifi nii oxtimple of 
the power of love,'* and an in.stance of his wonderful in.sight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


A^7>i 29. 

ON AJIUSEMENTS. ' 

Ilis Majesty devi.sea means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
moans of testing the character of men. 

There are .several lands of nmu.seraents, of \yhicli I shall give a few 
details. 


’ Tlie Historian may thank AM ‘I-l?a-d for having preaerveil tbia little trait of Altbiir’s 
eharsoter. In several places of tbeA*ui, Abu ’l-Fari trios Irani to ascriboto His Majesty 
higher laotiYCB in order to bring the emperor’s passion for hunting in harmony with Mb 
character as the apintual gindo of tiic nation. But aa ” higher motivos ” were insufficient 
to explain the fancy which Ahbar took in frog and spider fighta, Ahu ’1-Fa?l has to rooognizo 
the fact that peouliar leaning-s will load even a sensibls man to oddities and lo aotiona 
opposed to the genorni tenor of his character. 
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The. game oj Chaugan (hoclcey),'^ 

Superficial observers look upon tliis game as a nieii; aiimsemein, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted viev.'s .lec in it a, lueans 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests ihe v.aJue of a man, and 
sl,rengtlieu3 bonds of friendsMp. Strong men learn in playing tills game 
the art of riding ; and tire animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majesty is very fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the .splendour of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majesty goes to the magddn (open ficdd) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namely, to show their slcill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. Prom motives of kindnp.ss, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten players ; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. When one gkarl (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chaugan stick, and to move it 
fdowly from the middle to the hal.- This manner is called in Hindi rol. 
The olhor v/ay consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chavgdn stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called beta, and may be performed in various ways. The player may either 
strike the ball with the stick in his tight hand, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may 
aend the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit it when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himself upon the back leather of the horse, and 
propel the ball from betw^een the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shows in the various 


^ There is scarcely a Muhammadaa Historian that doeatnofc allude to this game. 
Babar on*ys it is played all over Tliibet. In the East of Jrjcha the people of Miinmpore 
(Assam) are looked upon as cloVor hoftkey* players. Vide Vigni'B Travels in Cashmir, 
ii» p. 2S9. 

Sayyid ^Abdtt 'llah son of Mir was AUbar’scf^iati^riicsri, or Superin- 

tendent of the game of cliaug&it ; vide Bad. II, p._^308. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, 
after 070, Gbarhvall, which lies o^JarBa.iig from Agm, was the favourite spot for chaugan 
playing. Bad. II, p. 70. 

® The piflars which mark the end of the playground. 
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vviiya of hitting tlic ball ; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astoiuahes all. When a bait is driven to the Ml, they beat the 
vnqqdra, .'jO that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the c.xcitenient, betting is allowed. The players wdn from each other, and 
he who l.'rought the hall to the Ml wins most. If a ball he caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mil), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such limes the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, anti perform admirable featSi^if sldll. 

His Majesty clso plays at chaugan in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. Tlie balls which are used at 
night, are set on fire.^ For this purpose, yalds wood is used, which i.s very 
light, and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which i.s necessary in worldly matters. His Majesty has Iambs of 
gold and silver fued to the tops of the chaugdn sticka. If one of them 
hrealw, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep fhem. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can siiy but little about it. 

'^Js,hfjbu~l (pigeon-flying). 

Ills Majesty calls pigeou-ilying ’^ishqMSi (love-play). This occupation 
affords the ordinary run of people a, dull kind of amusement ; but His- 
Majesty, in his vrisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the uccupalion 
as a ivay of reducing unsettled, rvorldly-mmdcd men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The .amusement which His Majest3’’ derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the pigeons reminds one of the ecstasy and transport of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he praises God for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from higher motives that he pays m much attention to tJiis amusement. 

The pigeons of 'the present age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of pigeons are sent by the kings of Iiiln and Tuian ; bat 
merchants also bring vary excellent ones in large munbers. 

When His Majesty was very young, he was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
fl3dng altogether, But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up, 

A well-trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the IXhan-i 

^ “In llie beginning of 974 (July, .1666), the emperpr returned (fioln Japnpt*) to 
Agra, and passed his time in a»usei»Bnt,9. He went to HagatcMs, a 'new bOTO whioli h® 
had built near Agee, and enjoyed the clmvgin%&me, dog-hanting. and pjgeon-ilyiw. He 
ako ineeated fi fire, bull with whioli he Could play at chavgan daring datlt ni^ts." Bad. K. 
p. 48. 

'Xlie town-of jVapawhfn was Bohseqaentlj deserted. 
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A‘'Vai!i Akbar's fohter-brollicr), fell into Him Majesty s 

Lands. From tiie care ivhith was bestowed upon it by His Maje.sty, it ba.s 
since becumr iLo cliief of tbe imperial pigeons, and is known under the 
name of Mohtmn. l''rom it deseended several excellent pigeons as AsJila 
ftheweapai), PmrMd (tlie fairy), Abm7i' (the diamond). aud<S7j(7// ‘i'5di(Aloe 
Royal). Among thwr progeny again there are t)ie choicest pigeon.s 
in the whole world, which have brought the trained pigeons of ‘’Umar 
Slniykh Mirza, (father of Bihar). Sultan Hiisayn Mii-za [vide p. 107, note G) 
into oblivion. Such improvement, in fact, has been, made in the ait of 
training, as to .iptonisir the auMtenrs of Iran and Turau, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In former time.s pigeon.s of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks crpiality in gcacehilness and performance a necessary 
comlition in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The cu.stojn is 
to keep a male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, 
for fire or si.f daj'.s together, when they become to familiar that, even after 
a, long separation, they will again recognise each other. The hen generally 
lays hoi egg.s from eight to twelve days after coupUng, or more if she be 
small or !-ickly. Pigeons couple in Miknmh {Scptcnibcr-Octoher), and 
sejiarate in Farwardm (February-Mareh). A hen lays two eggs, hut 
aometimos only one. The cock will .sit upon 1 he eggs by daytime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In winter 
they hatch for twcnty-ouc days ; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young 
■ones with/afa7j, w'hrch means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, lyhich 
they bring ui) before it is fully digested. This they contiiiiie for about a 
month, and a.s uma as they .see that the young ones can pick up their owni 
grain, the old ones will go av/ay. Eggs, or even, young ones, are soinotimes 
given to other pigeons, to take care of. Home bred young ones ate trained . 
Some are Iccpt in a lor (1) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As .soon as the« two tliiuga have been attained, the pigeons 
only get oiie-tliiid or oiic-fourt.h of their daily allovv.mce of food. When 
they have got a little accustomed to hunger, they are gradually allowed 
to take Bights. They take daily about forty Jiaivas (air), i.e., forty flights. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what is called charkh and 
basl [mie bdow). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have 
lullen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeons to fly, but keep them at 
TWh {kheahm^dm). After two months, tbe pigeons get new feathers, and 
heeoinc very strong. They are then again let off, This is tho best time 
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for sliowiiig tLeir sJcijl. Ai soon ao tlie [)igponH leani to peiform tlio bazi 
and the charU, they are sent to ffis Majesty for iiiape.otion, and are kept 
for four months in re,idine.,r,, to exJiibit their skill. Ckar^fh is <i lusty 
movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. 
If this circular turn he not complete^'' carried out) the inovcnient is called 
kilf (BlioulJer), and i« held in no e.docm. BiiJi i.-- the .sumo as iHU^allay 
zedan (lying on the hack with the feet upwards, and (juicklytniinng round, 
in Hind. kdo). Some thought that the two wiiigs (kiij) meet, winch 
appeals to the observer as it it were a taxl'rJJaq ; hut His Majesty h.td one 
wing of a j/igcon blackened. vvli«» the ciio'u-oufuic.sH of that opinion 
hec.'ime evident. Some pigeon.s get confused during the bdzi and charldi, 
and come stupefied to the ground. This is eallod i/iiliila, and is disliked. 
Sometimes pigetui.s hurt thcniaoUes and fall down; but often they get 
all right again whe,n they ooine near the ground ; end taking courage and 
oollectuig their .strength they fly uji again. A j.igeoa o£ the khaea- 
pigeon oots will porforni fifteen charkhs and reventy hdzls, a feat which will 
certainly astonish the, spectators. In former times, they let eleren or 
twenty-one pigeons fly at a time ; luit. nowaday.^ tiu'y let oil us many as 
one Iniudred and one, hToin the attention which i]i.s Majesty haa 
bestowed upon pigeons, they are now' so carefully l.rnitu’d ‘is to be let 
■fly at night, even to great height.-!. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the eamp. the pigeons 
will follow, the cots being carried by bearers (kakdr). ymuotimew they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It w'ould be difficult, to count the pigpoim at Coiu-t ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are khasa. Tlu'y have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories arc told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainois of former tirac.s, in order to deterroine tlie value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot, or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the top of the bill ; but they failed to discover more .'-igtiB of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more ; and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former time.s a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First. Ilia Majesty subdivided the three marks of 
former trainers as follows : the tw'o eyes, and their iippcraiul lower signs ; 
the eight claws ; the two .sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many additional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon. Sccondhj. His Majesty loofcj to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 
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has been made m which the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down. According to them, His Majesty dislinguishe.s ten classe.s, for each 
of which separate aAaaries have been constructed. The iirice of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make 
his way has found in the training of .superior pigeons a means of getting 
rich. A pair of second class pigeons has a value of 3 Ji. ; third class, R.; 
fourth cliif'.-i, 2 R. ; fifth class, jK. ; sixth class, 1 R. ; seventh class, 
2 R- ; eighth olasa, 1 R. ; ninth and tenth classes, | R. 

When in''pe('tions are held, the stock of Mo/mna first pass in review, 
then The young ones of Ashkl. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are nenv separately counted. Then come the four zirihl pigeons ; 
they are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to HajI “^Ali, of Samarqand, 
which coupled with an Uii hen, of which I do not know the owner : 
•their stock has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time they were bought. 


,A ’. The Golmirs of Khasa Pignons. t 

Mmjiii,' (flea-bitten) ; zirilil (steelblue) ; amln (?) ; zam'rl (a colour 
between zirilil and amlri ; His Majesty invented this name) ; chlnl 
(porcelain blue) ; (grey like naptha) ; s/w/agi (violet) ; (aloe- 
wood coloured) ; surmol (dark grcy.Jike powder of antimony) ; Itislmishl^ 
(dark brown, like currants ) ; habcoM (light-brown, like lioliva sweetmeat) ; 
isanalall (iight-brovi>n, like sandalwood) ; Jigon (brown) ; naiaii (greyish 
white) ; dfighl (bluish- white, like sour milk) ; uwhkl (of the same colour 
a.s the gum called wus/ilc) ; jllanl {chllarn 1) ; Iciira^l (bro’wn, like a new 
earthen pot ?) ; rulufarl (Uui.'ih-white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown t PL’s Majesty applies tliis name in this sense) ', dtashl (black 
brown); shajldlu (peach coloured); gul-i gaz coloured (?), yellow; 
kdghafi (yellowish, like native paper) ; zdgh (grey like a crow) ; agrl 
(a colour between white and bro%vu) ; muharraql (a dirty black) ; 

(a colour between greenish and ‘'uM) ; dhl (water coloured) ; swimg 
(a name invented by His Majesty to express a colour between surma, t 
and m/uiosl). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsur (whose 
head re.sembles a flower) ; dtimghSza (stumptail) ; gakrang (of one colour) ; 


/latgim-safid (white throat) ; parsafid (white wing) ; halbi (big head) ; 
ghflzghazh (wild chick) ; magh (name of an aquatic Itird) ; babarl (?) ; 
dipar (red ■wing ?) ; Jeaka par (short rving) ; ■mSlidnm (moontail) ; 
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taitiqddr (nng-bcart'i) ; marwand-sar (pearl head) ; mash^ala-dum (toroii- 
tail) ; etc. 

Some trainer;! of the prosent age gave pigeons such names ns indicate- 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
as huijjiur (1), qarajiHlc (with black eyelids); nbtjdri \ paJangnujarl ■, 
relh>a pilk. 

There fire also many pigeons which do not perform charHs and fediis, 
but arc distinguished h)’ thdr colourH, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kukah pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to piayer. 2, Tiie 
Biinha, ivhicfa niters a peculiar voiie in the morning to wake up people. 
.3. The Lvqqnn, which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 1. Theiof/in. They turn it about, and let it ofi on the ground, when 
it will go through all the, motions which a half-killed fowl goes through. 
Some [ligeons will do so wiien the keeper strikes hi.s hand against the 
ground, and other.s will show the same restles.'iUe.sa when on leaving the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 3. The Khmil. The cock 
shows a Teinatkiibie attachment to the hen. Though he fly up .so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen ho exposed in a cage, lie will get restless 
and drop down instaatly to Join her. This is very remarkable. Some, of 
thein come down witli both wings spread, others close one ; some clo.se 
both ; or tlicy change alternately the wing which tlioy close in flying fj. 
'i'he Rath pigeon is chiefly used for carrj’ing letters, though any other kind 
Tuay be trained to bring letters oven from great distances, 7. The 
yiskaiiwl pigeon will fly iij), and follow its cage to whatever place it he 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and .stay away for a day or t.wo, when it 
come.H down and remains iu its cage. 8. The parpu (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their plumage, t,he 
colours of which receive peculiar names. Thus some are called shhSsi, 
shustan, h.a$liam, joghja, reza-dethem, vutgasi, and qumrl. AVild pigeonsato 
called gola. If some of them are. caught, they will be joined by a thouBand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
get on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain 
whioh they had eaten on the fields. The grain eolleeted and given aa 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live nhove thirty years. 
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Four sers of grain will be aufficient for one hiuidred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons five sers are required ; or seven 
and a half if they pair. But flying pigeons get luillet, not mixed vitb 
other grain ; the others get a mixlme of the seven Innds of grain, via., 
rice, d'tf -! wtHud {gT!\ra),‘imlpg ddl ^ (ciiOet), krirar, lahdara, juirclr (vide 
p. 06). Though most servants of Hi.s Iilajesby keep jiigooiis and slun.v 
much skid in training them, there are a few that liavo rif,eu lo eminence, 
as Qiil'^Ali of BuUiiirj, Ifla.stl of Saniarqaiid, iftulliizrida, I’iir-i Mulki 
Ahmad C'haiirl, Jluqbil Khan Chela, Ivlnvaja Sandal C’Jiela, Miunm ol 
Harfit, '■Abdu ’l-L.attf of Buldiara, HajlQasiinof Balhh, ITnlilbof Rhahisabz, 
Sikandiir Cliela, Maltu, Maq.sud of Samaiqand, Khiyaja I’hul, Chela 
Hlrfiniuiil. 

The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their j.iay on t lu list 
of the army. The pay of a fool soldier varies from 2 It. to 48 R. per 
tmtisem. 

The game of Chavjnr. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this 
•game. It is played with si.xteen pieces of the same shape ; but every tour 
•of them must have the same colour. The piccc.s all move in the same 
direction. The players u.se tliree dice. Four of the .six sides of each dice 
are greater than the retuaining two, the four long sides being marked rvith 
one, two, five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two seta of two 
parallel lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These 
parallel lines are of equal length. The small square w'hicli ia formed by 
the intersection of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left a.s it is ; 
hut the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each, divided 
into twenty-four equal spaces intlrree rows, each of eight equal spaces, as 
shown in Pi. XVII, Fig. 1 7. The game is generafly played bj"- four players, 
of whom two play against the other two. Each player has four piece.s, 
of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh apacea of the middle row 
of the parallcllograin before him, and the orher two in the seventh and 
eighth space.s of the right row. The left row remains emptj-. Each player 
moves his piecca, according to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping 
to the right, till he arrives at the outer left row of the piaratlelogram, from 
which he started ; and from there he moves to the middle row. AV'lien 
arrived at the latter place, he is fukhta (ripe), and from here, lie niiiBt 
throw for each of his pieces the exact number which will carry them to 
the empty square in the centre of the figure. He is now raslda, or a rn vad . 

When a player is <pul^a or rastda, he may cominenae to play from 
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the begiuniii!;, whioh leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two ol his pieces together, the adversary cannot tlirow them out. 
If a playor throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
spaces, proa :ded the two pieces stand together on one field ; but ho is 
■allowed to move them only .six Jidda onwards should he prefer doing so. 
A similar rule holds for double five.s, eJc. A tlirow consisting of a six, 
a five, and a one, is called Hum (mw) ; and in thi.s case, two pieces, 
provided they are togdther on the same field, may each he moved six 
fields for,\arua, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws 
three sLxes, .and three, of Ids four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
he may move e.ach of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a 
player throw three tw'os, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
particular oases. If ,a plajmr has brought his four pieces into the central 
siiuarc, be throws, when hia turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
last row, and . . . TIis Majesty thinks it proper to do no from the very 
eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same a.s tlie throw ol the 
preceding player,?, His Majesty counts them as qayim, or utonding. 
Formerly he did not allow such equal tlnows. If the four pieces of an 
opponent are puHta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players arc entitled 
to double the amount of the bet. Should any of the players leave the game 
for some reason lie may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he will 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of all winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two prr ceni ; if a player loses a bet, hia substi- 
tute .has to pay one per cent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
of the players be late or in.ittentiye, ho is fined one rupee. But a fine of 
a inuhui' is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves hie pieces 
over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often 
as many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he bad finished sixteen games, which in some ca.ses lasted three months. 
If any of them lost his patience and got re.stle6S, he Lad to drink a oup of 
wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play ; hut His Majesty Las. 
higher aims ; be weighs the talents of a man, and teaohes kindness- 

The game of Chmdal Maniiil. 

This game was invented Ly His Majesty. The figure, or board, wHoh' 
is required, consists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a ciivular fonn 

' .Tlin MSy. Iiiive as Ich&nayt foiSfata yayun aliuvai, h»nijam-i simian, innada- 
yardad, which words mo not clear to me. 
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round a centre. Eaeli parallelogram is divided into t-vventy-Eour fields, 
every eight of whioli loriiiaiw ; inde PI. XVII, Fig. 18. The number of 
pieces is sixt,y-fDiU', and four dice are used, of which the four longer Eide.c 
are marked -svitli one, two, ten, and twelve points respentivedy. The 
number of playeis is sixteen. Each gels four pieces, which are placed 
in iJic middle. As in Chuup.ar, thu piece.s are moved to tlic right, end p.'jsn 
througli the whole circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen players ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and.so on. The first plnycr, therefore, win.s 
most, and the last loses mo^t ; the other jrlayers both lose and win. His 
Majesty plays thi,s game in .several ways ; one way iii v,luch the pieces 
are moved as if the fitdds were squares of a chess board, is very often 
played. I shall give a few particulars and directions, how to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind, no piece can throvv out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whoso piece has 
thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. TJimf, 
way, at each throw two pieces arc moved at a time, either with or without 
the periii's-sioii of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, bo varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth way, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into the empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and ha.? three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his pieces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he moves any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbom' to move 
one of Ms pieces. In this way of playing, no player throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece ' 
which happens to come into the row in which he is, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. EiyMh w-ay, two pieces 
.when together may throw out another set of two pieces ; but single pieces 
do not throw out each other. Ninth way, four piiecos together may throw 
out three together ; three together, sets of two ; and two together, single 
ones , but single pieces do not throw out each other. Tenth way, each 
player moves Ms pieces according to the number of points w'hich he throws, 



fjut ai, tliu !viui3 time, tho wJio &i(j oppuaiteto liim moves his piecea 
accoidiiig to the iiuoibor of jioints on (he reverse aide o^ the dice, whilst 
the two plajprn to ih(! rigur and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move ihoir piece? acrording to tlio nuniher of points 1o the right and left 
sides of the dloe . Elioe.nth vrny, tire players use live dice and four pieoes. 
Each player, in hia turn, throws the five dice, and moves liis pieces 
according to tho sum of tlie two highest points of his throw. The next 
higliesti point i.s taken !);■ hi.? L'k-d-vis, and the two lovrest points by his 
light and left, hand npighboinv,. Twifljth wny, tha pl.aycrs have each fivG 
dice and five pieces. At every throw, he gives the points of one die to hi.s 
right hand neighbour, and uses tie othom for hiiaselL Sometimes the 
thrower mcntionB beforehand tlie names of foni‘ jdayeis to whom he 
wishes to give the points of four dice, he liim'iclf taking the point.? of the 
fifth die. And wlion a player requires only a few points, to get 
pukhfxi, he must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice fall. 

Tho game may also lie jdaj'ed by fifieen or les.s players, the fignie 
being les.sen<id accordingly. So ah ’,0 may the number of the dice be 
ineieaRod or deorea.secl. 


Cards. 

Tills is a well-Jinown game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages toolr the number ttvelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve difteveut kinds. His Majesty plays with the foEowiiig 
suita of cards. ls«, Ashwmiad, the lord of houses. The highest card 
repreaents a king on hoi'sebaok, resembling the king of .Dihll, with the 
utiibrelk {diair), the standard ('•ofom), and other imperial ensigns. The 
.scnoiid higbeat card of the same suit represents a mzir or horseback ; 
and after this card come ten otherg of tho some suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. %id, Qajpati, tlieldng whose power lies in the number of 
Ms elephants, aa the ruler of Orkah. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazir, and elephants from ten to one. 3rd, Narpati, a iring 
whose power lies in his infantry, as is the case with the rulers of Bijapur, 
The card represent,? a king si-feting <m his throne in imperial Bplendonr ; 
the vazir sits on a footstool {,wndali), and the ten cards completing this- 
suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. 4f7t, Gadivpati. The card shows, 
a man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the vuzJr sits on a $md<M over a 
fort ; and the remaining ten card.? have forts from one to ten, aa before, 
&th,, Dlianpaii, the lord of treasures. The first card of tlris suit shows a. 
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nir.ii, sitting ou a xliroiiC; anti gold and silver lieaps ; tin- vasTr sits upon a 
randalT, as if lie too!: acconni of the TreaKury, and the retuaining cards 
siiov; jrT.i full of gold and silver, from one to ten. 6t/g Dal/jufl, the hero 
of hattle. The first- card of this suit ohov.s a ting in armour, sitting on 
liiti tlimp'' Qiiu surrounded hy rvairiors on coats of mail. The vazlr aits on 
a sfjudal' ci'nl v/ciiia njuijha (hreast armour) ; the ten othin- cards show 
individuals clad in arniour. ^^h, K uwo jmt i, tha lord of the licet. The 
card f’hoT/s a man bitting on a throne in a ship ; th e vazir sita, as usual, on 
a siitilaii, and rha other ten cards have boats from oneto ten. Sf/g Tipedi, 
a queen sitting on the throne, Giirrotinded by her maids. The second card 
sliowE a v.nman as vazlr on a sandalT, and the other ten cards have pictures 
of women, from one to ten. Ot/t, SurapaCi, the Idug of the diviiiities (dcoia) 
also railed Indar, on a throno. The vazir sits on a sandali, and the ten 
other Garda have pictures of divinities from one to ton. 1 Ot/i, Asrpaii, the 
lord of genii [deo). The. card represents Su’aymiin, con of Da'Ticl, on the 
llirnnt'. The vazir .sits on a sandali, and the other ten rards have genii, 
llfli, Banp'UJ, the king of wild beasts. The card rejMosenta a tiger {nher) 
some other animals. The vazir is drawn in the shape of a leopard 
( pedanp] and the other ten card.s are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from 
one to ten. Akipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 

serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the, vazir i.s a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the, same kind. The remaining ten cards show serpents, 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suits are called hishhar (powerful), and the 
six last, kamiar (weak). 

Hia Majesty has also made some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpati, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man dis- 
tributing money. The vazir .sita on a sandali, and inspects the Treasury ; 
but the ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes 
of workmen employed in the Treasury, via., the jeweller, the melter, the 
piece-cutter (mufallas-saz), the weighman, the coiner, the muhr counter, 
the 'hiiiiKh'l (waiter) of dJtan pieces {vide p. 31, No. 17), the hidkckl of 
man. pieces {vide p. 31, Wo. 20), the dealer, the qursgar {vide p. 24, No. 15). 
His Majesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who 
inspects /anaans, grants, and the leaves of the (lajtar {vide p. 270) ; the 
vazir sit-s on a scmdall with the dajiar before him ; the other cards show 
■officer,? employed in the T’inancial Department, as the paper maker, the 
tnistar maker {vide p. 55, note 1.), the clerk who makes the entries in the 
-ifo/iar,the illuminator (}nw.so!z«w)> the «ag^«s7i(\vho ornanieiits the pages), 
the jadiad-Jaish (who draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the Jarman 
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wriLcr, tbo jiuijaHiil {boob binder), the langrcz (who BCaiii:; (-lie paper with 
different colours). The PudisMh-i qimush also, or king of manufacturers, 
IS painted in groat state, looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, 
silk, silkta stiilTs. The vozlo sits near liirn on a soHifu/i, i.'iquiniV' iino 
toriner rnocoediiigs. The other ten eiirda rcpiesent biMts of burden 
Again, the Pddishnh-i Ukang, or lord ot the lyre, is piiiuted .fitting on .1 
throne, and litteuiug to music ; llie yiwlr sits heloro him, inqurntig into 
the ciroumstaaces of the performers, of whom pictiues are given on the 
ramaiiiing cards. Next,, the PCiiialuih-l, 'Mr i sofJd, or icing of silver, 
who ia painted distributing rupees and other silver coins , the vaztr lulB 
on a sr.ii'luld, and maker, incpiirks regarding donations. On the other 
e.ard.s, liio workmen of the silver mint arc depicted, as before those of tiie 
gold mint. Then oomc.s tiie Pddiahak-i Shamsker, or king of the aivord 
wJio is painted trying the steel of a swonl. The vazir aits upon a mndal'i. 
and inspect.^ the amenal ; the otluir cards coiitiiiu [liotiircs ot aniiourers, 
polisher!-, etc. After him comes the PUdisklk-i or Idiig i.f the 
diadoin. Tic confers royal insignia, and tlie sanduli upon wlii'eli tiio vazir 
sits, is the lust of the insignia. The ten otlicr cards oontam pictures of 
workmen, as tailors, quilters, etc. Lastly, the Pddishuh-i Cllmlumun, or 
king of tliQ nlavc.s, sits <m an elephant, and the vazir 011 acait. The other 
cards arc.: representations of servants, soiiifi ot whom sit;, .some be on the 
ground in -worship, some are drunk, otlier.s sober, etc. 

Ijcsides tlieae ordinary gainos of crird.s, Ilis Majesl'.y also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object i.s to tost the value of tmiri, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


A’-7n 30. 

TtlB GRANDEES OE THE EMPIRE.^ 

At first I intended, in .speaking of the Grandees of tire Court, to record 
the deeds wliioh raised them to their exalted positioii.s, to deacribe their 


^ This ia the HLadustuiii corruption of tho Persiun mwj-ntz, 

^ Taj ia often translated by a emm ; bat ftij iq a, cap worn fay oriental Idn^ instciwi of 
ilie crown of dccidontal kings. Hcnco the word diudam doc8 not o.xpi'efin tho moaning of 
idj either. 

_ “ From tlio fact that Ahu ’1-Fa?} menfions in hw list of Gr/inflce.? Princo Khiifirnw, 
(vuh No. d) who waa horn in 905, but not Prince Pa-cwlz, who was l)om in 1)97, wo might 
conclude that tho table was compiled prior to 997. But from ray note to p. 250, it would 
appear that tho beginning of the lisb refers to a time prior to 903, and Abu l-Fa/i may have 
a ftc*T ward added IChu sra w’a nain o, though it ia diflimiilt to say why ho dul not acid tho namee* 
of Parwiz and »Sha)ijahrm, both of w'hoju wore bom boforo the A'^ni wa.^ completed. 

Again, Mlrza fcjluhru|di (No. 7) and Mirzil MuzafTar Jlimyii (No. 8) arc meatmned as 
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tjualifcies, iMicl to say BOJBCthing of their experience. Bnf I am unwilling 
to bestow mere praise ; in iact. it does not hecome the encomiast pf His 
Majesty to praieo others, and I should act against my seiibc of truthfulness, 
were I but to mention that which io praisewori hy, and to jis.ss in silence 
over that whioh cannot he approved of. I shall therefore merely record, 
ill form of a table, their uaraca and the tides vrhieli have been coni’eried 
upon thorn. 

/. Commanders of Ten Tliovsand. 

]. Shahzada Sultan Salim, eldest son of Ilia Majesty. 

n. Commmde.rs of Eight Thousand. 

2. ShaliZEvds- Sultan Miu'ad, second son of His Jlajesty. 

ILl. Commanders of Seven TJionsand. 

3. ShalisilJa Sultan Danyal, third non of Ilia Majefety. 

Akbar had j?i'c sons : — 

^ SrdEabr I, })72. They only lived one month.| 

3. Sultan Kalim [Jahaugu'j 

4. Sultiaii Murad. 

5. Sul.lan Danyal 

Of claiightora, T find three mentioned — (a) Shdhzada Khamini, born 
three moiitUa after idnUm, in 977. (h) Shuler’' ’n-jSTisa Begum, who in 1001 
was inaxriad to Mirzil Shahrukli (No. 7, below, p. o2G) ; and (e) Aram 
Band Begum ; both born after Sultan Danyal. Regarding the death of 
the last Begum, inde Tuzuk, p. 38C. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned * : — 1 . Sultan P.,uqayyah 
Begum (a daughter of Mfca Ilindfd), who died 84 years old, 7th Jmnada E, 
1035 {Tuzuk, p. 401). She wa.s Alrbar’s first wife (mn-i kaldn), but had 
no child bj'" him. She tended Shahjahan. Nur Jahan (.Tahangir’s wife), 
also stayed with her after the murder of Slier Afkan. 2. Sultan Salima 
Begum, She waa a daughter of (4ulruj^ (1) Begum ^ (a daughter of Babar) 


Cammajiders o{ Five Thou'iand, thou£;h they wro appointpil in 1001 and XD03 rc5p(.*ct:ive3y, 
a short tlmo before the A®-m was comjJetcd, 

Tho biographic III notieea -which I have given after thr* namea of tho more illustrious 
gramieea are oluolly taken from a MB. copy of tho Umanl^ {No. 77of thaMBS. 

of the AiJ, 1 ^ 00 . Bon/^al), thoTuzti.k-iJaM-»ffiri,thGT(t^t!q(ii-i'Akf}ari, Badti,o7n, and tho 
Akbarnama. For tho ronveiiionce of tho atudent of Indian Historyj I havo added a 
gciiealagical table of tho Hoviso of TiraQr, and would refer tha reader to a movo detailed 
artieJo on the Ciironolofiy of Timur and bis Doacendantp puMished by me in the FmeesUinga 
vf Ihe Asiatic Sockii/ of ^vnffal ior Aegual, 3869, 

^ Vide Additional notes. 

® Regarding her, vide Joitr. 4^. She, J^engal for 1860, p. 186, note. 
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and Mirsa Nm'* ’d-Din Muhammad. Kumayiin iad destined her for 
Bayriiin Khan, who man'ied her in the beginning of .AJrbar’a reign. After 
the death of Baja’-lrn, AJibar, in 968, married her. She died! 0th Zl Qa'ida, 
1021. As a j,oet8!-s, aha ls known under the naina MalAfi (cnne'-alocl), 
and mu.st not be confounded with S;b“ 'n-X ) < 5^ (a daughter of Awrangieb’e) 
who has the same poo'n-al nunip. 3. The daughter of Raja Bihiin Mai 
and si.ster of Raja Bhagawan Das. Alib.ar married her in 968, at Sabliar. 

4. The bsautlfui '.'■’ifc of Ahd’-* l-Wusl, married in 970 (viilc Bad. II, 61). 

5. BibI Dawhit Shad, mother of (/>) and (i;) ; vide Tnziik, p, 10. 6. A 
daughter of ‘!Auil“ TIah Jfhan .Mughnl (961). 7. A daughter of Mirau 
Mubarak Shall of Kiiandes ; vide p. 13, note 1. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jan' 
natmakanl. Born at Fathpur Sikrl, on Wednesday, T71h Eabi’ C, 997, or 
18tli Shalu'Iwar of the 14tli year of Aikbar’s Era. He was called Sutim 
because he was born in the house of RhayMi Salini-i Chishti. Akbar used 
to call him Shai/khrj, Efihd {vide, Tuzuk, p. 1). For his wives and children, 
vide below, No. 4. Jaliiingic died on the 286h .Safar 1037 (28th October, 
1627) near Eajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir 
in the Cakiitta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murdd, Akbar’a fourth .eon, ivas horn on Thursday, 3cd Mnliar- 
ram, 978, and died of dclinum Iremnie in 160C, at JalnapCir in Baiir 
(Tuzuk, j) 15 ; Akharnslma TI, p. 413 ; I£liafi llhan, p. 212). He was 
nicknamed Paliufi (Bad. II, 378). He was sabzrang (of a livid com- 
ple.vion), thin, and tali {Tuzuk). A daugliter of his was manled to Prince 
Parwlz, Jaluiiigir’fl son {Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sultan Daiiydl was born at .Ajrair, on f.he lOch Jumada I, 979, and died 
of ddiriim tremns, a.h. 1013. Kh.lfl I^an, I, p. 232, says the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the begimiiiig of 1014. He was called Danyal 
in rcmetnbraiioQ of Shayjih Danyal, a follower of Mutin-i Chishti, to whose 
tomb at Ajmir Akhiir, in the beginningof bis roign, often made pilgrimages. 
D.lnyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Qiilij lihan 
(No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begum, a daughter of 
Mirza ‘lAbd'^ h-Eahim IHian JIhanan (Kjiiifi lOiaii, p. 213), and was 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ‘lAdllshak of Bijiapur; but ho died 
before the mairiags was coBRummated. Ho had three sons 1- Tah- 
muras, who was married to Sultan Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jabai^ir. 
2. Bayasangliar ( yA*,jb). 3. Iloshang, who was married fo Hosliraand 

>■ Her oharmitii} Diwiin ivaa li&ograpIiEO at Bnebnow. A.H. 1284, ShcJwM tko eldest 
daughter of Awwiigtei, and was born in A.H. 1048. 




r>'inu Begunij a, dfiughti r n[ ICli-.israw. IteMcl'"’, lio bad four daughters, 
^viioee iinmes aic me nieutionid. One of them, BulS'^I Begum, l\a3 
lufuru't 10 lliiMa W.liT (2'i/r , p. -72). Tabu ukls and Ho.sbaiig v.ei'e 
killacl by Khun after tlte dcaih of JanSngIr (L/de Fwcei’dii-tis Ana/ic 

Aoi nJ.,' iif for Augu"i, IPfiO). 17<. thing oppeurR tohe knouii regard- 

ing (be iiite cf 111} a.saiii'liar. Vidf Cah nUa III v'.f'r for Ottober, ISiifl. 

Dfmv.flis reprubeuted a.s v.eli buiJl. good looking, fond of Iiotscl and 
•elephant"', a, id clever in compo. ing llindiif'i.’uil poeiii.s. 

IV . Commnii(hr.i of Fax TJioi/saud. 

4. Sultan Kitisraw, eldest .son of Prince Sahm [.luhangii], 

Jahdufir'a wirfa [I'lniil;, p. SI, and Preface, pn 0). A daughter of 
Ihija Pduigivfiii Bus, in.iriual in 9!t.7, gave birth, in 994, to 804011“ 
’n-Nis,7 Begum fKlinfl Kfuhu Siiltiia Begum], and in 995 to Prince 
liiuisriuv . yhe poisoned her.self wil li opicim in ;i fit of inadncf-s apparently 
brouglit on by (he heliavimir of Kljusrnw and her younger brother 
Madhu Singh, in 1011 (ivh.ati Kiifui, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Pay 
Pay Singh, KOM of Pay Kalyan Mai of Bikfuur, married lOtli Kaj.ib 994, 
Bad. TI, p. 253. She is not mentioned in the Tuuik among Jalifuiolr's 
wives, 3. A daugliter of Otlay Singh [Moth Paja], son of Paja Mfdclco, 
lUflrtied in 991. The Tuzuk (p. D) calls her .Tagnt Gosayiril. She is the 
mother of ShahjaluUi, and died in 1028 (Tiimk, p. 2C8). 4. A daughter of 
Khwfij.a irnsfui, the. uncle of VtZjn Khan Koka. She ib the mother 
of Prince Parwfz. She. died 15tli Tir, 1007. 5. A ihuighter of Raja 
Keslih ilSs Riilhor. She i-s the mother of Baliar Biinu Begum (born 
23rd Bhahrlwar 998). C and 7. Thcnaolher.s of .Tahandar and Shahryac. 
8. A daughter OB' All Pay, ruler of little Thibet {Bnd,, II,37(i), married in 
999. 9. A danghter of Jagat Singh, eldest sou of Paja MSn Singh 
iTuzuk, pi. 08). 10. Mihro 'n-Kisa KJu'inutm tlie widow of Slier Afkan. 
Oiv her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Kfir ilahall, and 
was later called Kur Jahan {Tiiz., p. 156). Jahangir does not appear 
to haw had children by fNTir Jahan. 

JahSnglr's chiliroi. 1. Sultan Ktiusravr. 2. Sultiln Parwiz. 3. 
SuKaiiKi'srtam (Shah jahan). 4. Sultan Jahaiidar, .5. Sultan Shahryar. 
Two daughters are montioned : — («) Sultan” 'n-Nisa Begum , (b) Sultan 
Bahar Banu Begum. There were “ several children ” after Parwiz ; 
but tlio Timik (p. 8] doe.9 not give their nnine.s. They appear to have died 
toon after their birth- 

Sultan Kfiusrmv was born onthe34thAtnardad 995 (Tuzuk, Preface) ; 
but KJjfifl Kh.£n says 997 . He vraE married to a daughter of Azam Khan 
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Ivoka. Plii .'0113 — 1. Bikufl .\khtar, wlio clifd when yoiino;, Tir.id-, 
p. 73. 2. D.i'.vaL’ Baj^sli (ako called BnhlqTi} i\lioso dauwhl'or, Ilodi- 

niiind Bjuu Begiuii, was married LoHoshang, son of kaiival. 3. (’|ar,'lia.'.|). 

Wuisraw died on the IStli Isfandiyatmiiz. 1031. lie, lies buried in flie 
Khnsra w Gardens in Allahabad. Da war Baldishwns proclaimed Emiieror 
by Asif Klian alter the dorith of .Taliaiiefr ; but at an order of Shfilijahiin, 
ho was killed, together with his brother Garahasp, by Asaf Khan. 

Bul/'tn ParirB, born 19lh Abiiii, 997. He was luairied to a daughter 
of JlJiz.l Jlustcim-i Raf.twi (Ho. 9) and had a son who died when young 
(Tin., ]). 2d2). A daughter of Parwiz wa-s married to Dilrii Shikoli. 
Parwiz died ot dAirinm tmnens in 1036. 

SaUdn l^uinim (Shalijahan) was born at Labor on the 30tli Ralil'' X, 
1000 A.ii. Regarding his family, vic/ti Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal lor 
August, IStlO, p, 219. He was Akbar's favourite. 

BuUm Jahcinddr had no ehildrcn. He imd Stdfdn Sha/ngdr were 
born about the .same time, a few moutli.s Iieforc Akbar’s death (Tir., 
Preface, p. 17). Shahryar was married, in the Kith year of Jahaiigir, 
to idihr'';i-A).sa, file d.iugliter of NOr Jaliiiii by Sher Afkan, and bad a 
daughter by her, AtvAni Degurn (Ttnn/c, ji. 370). The 1 qhul-nanm 
(p. 300} eidl.s her 'rant of abilitic.s. he, got tip' 

nickname Nddnidaiu (lit lor nolhing). KJui.sraw, Parwlz, and Jahandfir 
died hefine their lather. 

dhahry.ir, at the iiiitigation of ISTir Jaluin, proclaimed himself 
Em[)eror of Xkhor a few rhiy.s after Iho death of .laliiuigir. Jig was 
killed cither at the order of Dawar Hxkh.sh or of A.s.if Khan ; vide Pro- 
cecfUngi ,l,v. &'or. Bengal for Aiigusf, 1809, p. 218. 

.7. Mirza Sulayman, son of Khan illlrza, son of Sulfan Afahmiict, 
sou of Abu Sa'tid. 

C Mirza Ibrahim, .son of Mirza Sulayman (No. .b). 

il/7f"r7 Sulayman was bom in 920, and died at Lahor in 997. He is 
generally called Wiili-yi Badakhshdn. As grandson of Abu Sa‘’Id Mirza, 
be i.s the sixth rle.scendaut from Timur. Abu Sa‘'id killed Sultan Muham- 
mad of Badakh, shall, tlic last of a serie.s of kings who traced their do.scent 
to iXlexander the Great, and look possession of Baciakb.shhu, 'wliioii after 
ids deatiifeilto hi,s sou, Sultan Mahmud, wliq had three sons, Bayitsaiif^ar, 
Mirza, ‘’All Mirza,^ IGhan Alirza. When StalimucI died, Amir Khusraw 


^ Tlip MSS spell thh name ^ Sb ftnd 

* Tho Ma^Ctnr'- 'l-Umanl calls the acooiid son, Mas^ud* 
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Ivbau, one of lub nobles, blinded Bava.saugbar, killed the second prince, 
and ruled ns usurper, He submitted to Babar in 910. Wbeii Biibar took 
(^andahar. in 912. from Sliab Beg Ar^bun, he sent KbanHirzu as governor 
to Badakjishan, Mirzn Sulavman is the bon of this Kiian 

.liter the dctitli ol Khaii Mlrza, Badakhshaii vs as goveinod for Babar 
bj' Pi'ince Huinayrni, Sultan Uvvays (Mirza SulnymaK'.s father-iu-law), 
Prince Hindiil. find lastly, by Mlrzfi Sulayman, who held Badakhshaii 
till IT Jiinirida II. 948, when he had to suireiidor biruself and his sou, 
31irzj IbiTihriii, to Prince Kamr.")ii. They wire released by lIimiTiyfui in 
952, and toolc again possession of Badakbshan. B'lien HuiUciyfin had 
takeu Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mlrzii iSiilfiymun who once 
in pafxessian of hi.s country, had refused to bubmit ; but vihen the ichim 
-of Kiimian from Sind obliged Humayun (o go to Kabul, he reinstated the 
Muza, who held Badakh.shan till 983. Bent on maldng eoncpiests, he 
invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return. IIis .son, Mirza, Ibiahim, was 
killed ill bettle.- 

Iii (he eighth year when JfiTza Muhammad Hakim’s (Akbar’s brother) 
mother h.'wl been killed bv’- Shah Abu 'iOla'^aiii Mirza S. went to Kabul, 
and had Abii ’i-Ma‘’a]I hanged; he then married his own daughter to 
M. M. Ijlaklm, and appointed Umed ‘'All, a Badakhshan noble, M. M. 
.Hakim’s Viikil (070). But M. M. I;laklm did not go on well with Mirza 
Snlaymiin, who returned next year to Kabul with ho.stile intentions ; 
but Af. M. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that Bllrzii >S., 
though he had t.aken Jalalabad, had to return to BadajAslum. He 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar's troop, s had left that country, 
-but retreated on being promised tribute. 

Wiiza Sulayman’s wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchalc tribe. 
She was clever and bad her husband .so much in her power, that be did 
not.hing without Iier advice. Her enemy was Muhtaram Khanum, the 
widow of Prince Kamriin. W. Sulayman wanted to marry her ; but 
Khiirram Begum got her married, against her will, to Mirza Ibrahim, 
b}' whom she had a son, Mirza. Shahiuti (Ko. 7). When Mirza Ibrahim 
'fell in the war with Balkh, Khurrara Begum wanted to send the Khanum 
to her father, Shah Muhammad of Kashghar ; but she refused to go. As 
Boon as Shiihnikh had grown up, hi.s mother and some BadalAshi nobles 
excited him to rebel against his grandfather M. Sulaymaii. This he did, 


* Tlie Jtfa*'u«V aa.ys Kh&n Mirza died in 917 ; but this ia impossible, as Mirza Sulaymiln 
■was bom in 92(1, the TariMi of his birth being the word 

“ llonto ho never was a gra ndoe of Akbar's Contt, and has heon put bn the list according 
•-■to the ruled of etiquette. 
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filtcrnaU'ly rebelbijg ant? again innicing pi-ace. Klnirram Jjcguin tlion 
died, filiilinikh toolc away those patl.s of Ba(l!iUL.sl!i!i wliith hi, hillior 
had held, and found so inanv adlireenl.s, that if. 8iihiviua,n, itieteiiJiug 
to go on a pilgrimage to JIaldcah, left Baiiakhshan for Kabul, and I’w.'.dng 
the Xililb went to India (083). Khiin Jahaii, governoi' of Ihe Pdiijab, 
ret’eii'ed orders to iin-ade Badal^shaii, hut iras suddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, a-s ilun'^Im J^iin lad died and ilJrzii SuJayinaii did not 
care for the governorslu]! of Bengal, which Akbar had given hiiu. 

M. Sulayinfin thou went to Ismfi‘'il II of Pci'nia. IVhon the death of 
that monacoli deprived him of the assistance ivliich he hud juat received, 
lie wont to MuijalFar Tfnsayn Mirza (Xo. 8) at Qondalulr, and then to 
M. if. Ifakim at Kubul. Not succeeding inraising disf urbance.s in Kabul, 
he made for the frontier of BadaWishan, andluckily finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territorj' hetween Ti’ijan and 
the Hindu Kush. Soon after iluhtaram Kliumtin died. Being aeam 
pressed by Shahnikh, M. Siiluyiufiu applied for hcl[) to ’Aljil“ ’ll.di Khun 
Uzbab, Iving of Tfauu, wlio find long wished to nimex Badukiislulu. Ife 
invaded and took the country in 992 ; Sluihrukh fled to fluiidustiin, 
and iVl. Siihiyiuiin to Kabul. As he could not recover BadaMibliaji, and 
being rendered destitute by tlie deatli of if. 31. Jlaklm, he followed 1 lie 
e.xample of his grandson, and repaired to the cotu-t of Akhar, who made 
him a Commander of six thousand. 

A few j'eaifs later lie died, at Liihor, at the age of seventy-seven, 

/ 7. Mh'za S!ia.hmJi[i. sou of Jfirza Ibrilhim. 

Fiik Nos. 5 and 0. Akbar, in 1001, gave him hi.s dangfiter Shukr'^ 
rs’-NisiI Begum, luui iriiule him governor of M.alwa, and he distingui.shpd 
himself in the comtuest c! the Dakhin. Towards the end of Akhar’s 
reign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, tuid was conrinued 
in his Maumh by Jahangir, 

He died at Ujuin iii 1016. His wife, Eahiii Bcffiim, was a daugiitor 
of Mtet Muhammad Ilakim. She wanted to take his body to Madhiah, 
hut was robbed by the Badawis ; and after bantling over the body to 
some “ scoundrels ’’ she went lo Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
Shall Abbas mamed her to Mirza iSultan '^Ali, his uncle, whom he had 
blinded ; but the Begnni did not like her new husband. 

SliSlimldi’s OUUtfM.—l. Hasan and IHusayn, twins, i^asan fled with 
Kiiusraw and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. Badfiu VZaraait {or 
Mirza Fatlipuri), " a bundle of wicked bones/’ murdered by bis brothers 
in Patari (Gujiat). 3. Mma Shuj&‘< rose to honours under StSiijahan, 
who called him Najabat Shan. 4. Jllrza Muhammad Zamaa. He held 



a l-ou-ii m EadaMisliiin, and fell against tlie Dzbaks, 5. Mirzfl, SulUln^ 
a favourite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him his own daughter in marriage if Lc had not perjured himself 
in trying to conceal the number of hia wives. He follinlo disgrace, and 
V as appointed gu\ ernor of Ghazipur, where ho died. G. Mlrza Mu^ul, who 
did not distiiigiiisli himself either. Tie Tiizuh {p. 05) says that after the 
death ot Sluibrukh. Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of ill da lighters, “ whom Atbar had not Icnown.” “ Shahrukh, though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.” 

8. Hirza Muzaffar Husayn, son of Bahram Mirza, son of Shah Isma‘Il-i 
Safawl. 

hi 903, Shah fahmasp of Persia (930 to 9Sd) conquered Qandahfir, 
which was giv'cn, together with Dawar and Garmsir as far as the 
rner Ifirmand, to Sulr.in Ifitsavii Mirza, lus nephew. Sultanllusayn hi 
died in 981, when Shah Isma‘'!lll (98i to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
file childt&n, Ihihjmmacl llasayn Mirsii, Himya MieJia, 

Ifiistam Mirza. Abi'i Mirza, and Sanjar Mlrza. The first was killed 
hy Shah Istna'^Il Iran. The other four in Qapdaliar had also been 
doomed ; but tlie arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah 
saved their lives. The new SJiah Khudabanda, gave Qandahar to 
Muzaffar Husayn Mitzii, and Dawat as far as the Hirmand to Eostam 
Miizu, who was accompanied by liis two younger brothers, their Vakil 
being Jlamza Bog ‘JAhcl" Tlah, or Kor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. Thu aibitrary behaviour of the Vafdl caused Hiizafiar IJus.vyn 
Mfrai to take up arms against him, and after Rome alternate fighting 
and peace-making, MuzalLii liad the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between Muzafl'ar and Mirza Eustam who, however, returned to Dawar. 

Not long after t ho invasion of IQimasan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Muhammad Sultan and Baqi Sultan (a sister’s son of ‘^Abd“ Tlah EJicn 
of Turiin) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed io incursions, the caiintiy rvas unsettled. Mo.st of the Qizilbash 
grandees fell in Ihe everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia promised 
assist ance, but rendered none ; Slirza Eustam who had gone to Hindustan, 
was appointed by Akbar Qers'ernorof Lahor, and kept Qaudaharin anxiety ; 
and Miizallar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Alcbar, 

1 though “iAbdv ’llah KhanofTuran, advised him not to join the Chaghatii^f 
> kings (the Mughuls of India).' 'At tliat time Qara Beg (an old .servant of 
MugaSai’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed fanasM&gi 
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by Akbar) returned to Qandaliar, and prevailed upon Muzart'ar'e ruotker 
and elde.st son to bring about tbe annexation, of Qandabar to India. 

Akbar sent Rliaii Beg Khan Arg^un, Governor of Eaiigasli, to take 
prompt posses.sioii of QandaL.ir, and liioiigli, as in all Jiis undertakings, 
Muzaffiir wavered nttlio last momoiit and hadiecouise to trickery, he was 
obliged by the fiim and prudent belutviour of Beg Khun in 1003, to go to 
Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), was made a Commander 
ol five thousand, and received Samblial as Jaglr, which is worth more 
than all Qandahar,” 

But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping 
colkctor«, and Muzallar, annoyed at this, applied to go to Makkah. No 
sooner had Alcbar granted tlsis request than Miizalfar repented. Ho was 
loinstatcd, but as new complaints were preferred, Alcbar took away the 
jfigir, and paid him a ealaryin cash ( 1003). Mu^atiar then went to Makkali, 
but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased Akbar so 
much, that he refined io have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found everything in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Pensia, and sometimes to Miildaib. From grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, ho died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandaliar Mahall, ivas in 1018 married to 
Shalijahaii, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parliez Banu Begum. 

Tlu'ce sons of his remained in India, BahnTm iWirza, Haydar Mlrza 
(wlio rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and lama^Il 
Mirzil. The MalTifir mentions two other sons, Akpis Mlrzil and Talimas 
Mlrza. 

MuzaJiar’s 3 '’ounger brothers, Mirza Abu Sa'^id, and Mu-Ka Sanjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. (Vide 
Nos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Knstam. — He is the younger, but more talented brother 
of the preceding. As the revenue of Dawar was in, sufficient for him and 
his two younger brothor-s, he made war on Malik Mahmud, ruler of 
Sistan. Muzaffar Husayn assisted him at first, but having married 
Malik Mahmud’s daughter, he tinned against llustam. This caused n 
rupture between the brothers. Assisted by LaDa (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M. Hustam invaded Qandahar, but without result. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of Karafa, 
and bravely held his own. Some time after, he again attacked MaUk 
Mahmud. The latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an 
interview, Eustam seized him and tilled him, when Jalal“ 'd-Din, 
Mahmud’s son, took up arms. Eustam was defeated, and hearing thah 
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MtizaiYar had occupied DiiTvar, he quickly took the town of 
ing once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly Joi,t the 
though he took revenge on the conspiiatoia who had ulf-o 
nother, he felt himaelf so insecure, that he resolved to join 
ccompanied by his brother, Manjar Mlrza, and hia four f one 
thrakh, Ilasan, and Ibraluru, he went in TODl to indij,. .AMje.r 
a FanjhazarX, and gave lum Midtun aa jagir, wlufh is luoic, 
ahar.” His inferiors being too oppressive, Akba r, in lOUd, 
give him Chitor, but recalled him iroin Sarliiiid, g.i'i e iiini 
tui/ul, and sent him, together v. ith Asaf Hh an against 
: as they did not get on tvcll togefclior, Akbar called !1T. E.U'-i am 
ppointing Jagab Singh, son of Raja Man Singh, in his htead. 
1. RuEjbam got Riiytln. as jaglr. He then served under Prince 
the Dakhin. In 1031, tTehangrr apipointod him Governor of 
bub recalled him aa he ill-treated the Ai-gliunB. After the 
f his daughter with Prince Panvlx, Jahangir made Min Shask- 
1 appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held tlic foi^. 
did" ’ilah IQian, vdiom Sliahjahrin, after taking pobc!e''sion, of 
d Pihiir, had tent against Allfdiabad, and forced ^A-bd'^ ’Hah 
.0 Jhor.i. In tlio 21st yc.-rr, he was appoint ed Govemoi’ ot 
j was pensioneu' off aa too old hy Hhuhjahuv. at .120,000 Rr. 
i, and retired to Agra. In the oixth vear, AI. Ruritam married 
ter to Prince Dsii), Shikoh. He died, in lOCl, at Agra, 72 

let he is known under the ktlchallufi of Fida’’!. He was a man of 
and understood the sjiirlt of the age. All his sons held eubae- 
osts of distinction. 

et son M%irdd got from Jahangir the title of Ildfdt Khun. Ho 
ed to a daughter of “lAbda r-Ralilm Ivh an Kli aniin. Murad’s 
1 Mukarmin IGian. also dhstingiiisbed himself ; ho died in 1G80. 
ird son Muia Httsmi-i Nafaivi, a llazdr o pan^adl, under ,i ahangiiv 
rnor of Kuch ; died 10&9. JJaaau’s son, MirzR liafshiJean. was 
of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073.. SafsMkan's 
‘ ‘d-Dln-i Bafaidi, accepted the title of Khan under Awrangaeb. 
tyram Khan, the fifth in descent from Mir ‘■All Shnlcc Beg 

Ui is the name of a principal plan of the QaraqiliKi Turks. Huring 
J their ascendency under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qara Sikandar 
^ JaMn Shah, rulers of ‘ijraq-i "JArab and. Azarbayjan, *1 All Shuler 
Daynfir, Htsmadan, and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are still called 
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tlietointoij'of ‘^AJiShulcr.’’ His son Plr'^ All Beg stayed iomo time v.itls 
Sultan ilcil.iimld llirzii, and al tacked aftcrwaiJs ilieGuvenuir of Sluiiia, 
but yas defeated. lie was killed by some of the Arabs of Suit, in IJiuvivn 
Miraa. Pjr ‘■All Peg’s son, in llie leigii of Shall IsmatJl-i Saf,i,vi, left 
‘'Iraq, Eettled in liadakhshiin, and entered the smicc of Amir Kliusraw 
Shah (ride p. 3'dl, lestlim')at Quiiduz llelhenjomeil, with luh ‘•on Sayf 
‘■All Beg, liabar's ainiy, ,as Amir Khuiraw had Lecn deposed. Siyf '^.Uf 
Beg is Bayiam’.', I.ithei. 

Eayi.iin Iftiu iv,is bom at Badalh&haii. lifter the death of his father 
he went to Balhh to .study. When s-ixtecnyeais old, he entered Hmiiii)' un’s 
army, fought in llie battle of Qanawj (10th MiihaT''iun, 917), and fled to 
flic Piija of LaldiEor (Sambhal). Shcr Stiiih met Bayrim iu Miil’.va, 
and tried to win him over. But Baytum fled from BachampOr wnth 
Abu ’1-Q,isim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gujiat. They v/ere surpriiicd, on 
the road, by an ambassador of Sher Shah who Imd just returned frow 
Gujrat. Abu ’l-Qiiidm, a man of imposing stature, being inislakeu for 
Bayram, the hattc-r atepped forward and said la ii manly voice, 1 am 
Baynim,” “ No,” said Abu'l-Qasim, “ he is my attendant, and brave ,s!id 
faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him off.” 
Aba ’1-Qaaim was then killed, and Bayram escaped to Biiltau .Milirafiil of 
Gujrat. Under the prete.yt of sailing for Makkah, B.ayr.im embarked at 
Sflrat for Sindh, He |oinc<l Hiiniayfiu on the ftli Muliarram, 950, when 
the Emperor, after jeusMiig flirougJi the territory of Raja Mfildeo, was 
pre,ssed by the Aighuns at Ton, On the march to Persia, he jnoved the 
most faitliful attendant. The ICing of Persia ako liked him, and iraido 
him a TGiiui. On Humaynn's renurn, Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kiimran. Wlien BmnSyiTn marched to Kiibjl, he look tiandahar 
by force and treachery from the Qizilhashes, and making Bayram governor 
of the district, he informed tha Shah that he had done so as Bayiim w&h 
“ a faithful servant of Iwth ”, Subseqaentlyruinouwregardiag Bajram’s 
duplicity reached Hnmayun ; but when in 961, tho Emporor returned to 
Qandahar, the rumours turned out falsa. 

The conquest of India may justly bo ascribed to Bayram, Ho gained 
the battle of Maohhlwiira, and received Samhhal as jilglr. In9C3, he W 
appointed aiatJq (guardian) of Prince Alcbar, with whom he wont to tlie 
Panjab against Sikandar Shan. On Akbar’s accession (2nd Rabi tll, flSS) 
at Kalanfir, he was appointed Wakll and Khanm, and resraVed 
the title of iUwu BahS. On the aeooud of Shawwal, 964, shortly after 
the smTpnder of Uiiinkot, when Akbar returned to Lahorj aa impenal 
elephant ran against Bsyiam’s tent, and Bayram blamed Afcgali Khan 
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(*\o, l.-i). wiiO never liad been his friend, for this actidenr. The Atgali, 
after arrival at L.ilior, went with liis whole family to Bayrain, and 
attested hi^! iiinneeiico hy an oath upon the Qurtfitid In 905, I>a}-ratn 
loarricd Sidiina Sultan Begum (p. 321, note), and soon ;itt«r the estraiige- 
lueiit cnuuneueed iieiween Akbar and him. Badaoni (II. p. 3ti) attributes 
the foil of Bavruiu to the ill-treatment of Bir -Muhaiiiinad (iNo. 20) and 
the inikienee of Adh.am Khan and hi.s mother i\hihuin Anagah (Akhtirhs 
imr.se), .“(^iddiii JIuliannuad IGian, Shahab” 'd-Din Ahmad, etc., who 
fi ITec-t nil lly (•omplaiiied of the wretehednes.s of their jaglr'.s, a iid the emptinc.ss 
of tlie Treasury, whilst fhiyrani TOianV friends lived in affluence. The 
Tahaqa'-i Aliifir'i .s.avfj that no less than twenty-tive of Bayram’s frieiVd.s 
ri'ju'hefl tlio dignity of I’anjliazarls — rather a proof of Bayram'.s gift of 
.selecting propr-r men. Ba vrain’s fall is known from the Histories. “Akharhs 
trick resembles e.xactly that which Bultiin Abu Sa'-'id-i Mughid adopted, 
towards his mini.ster .-Imlr C'hauhan.’" (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the migiis of the govern- 
ment, Bayrhin left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to .Akbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
hlttklr.ih to ilewiit and Nagor, from where he returned his insignia, 
which readied jtkbar at Jhujhnr ; for Akbar was on hia way to the 
Paujiih. which Bayrdm, a.s it was said, wisheri to invade. The insignia 
were confei-red on Fir iVIuhamniad Khan. Bayram's old proiegd ; and 
he ivas ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayrara felt much 
irritated at this ; mid finding the road to Gujrat occupied by Baja 
Milldeo. hi.s enemy, he proceeded to BikanTr to his friend Kalyan hlal 


' So II, I'J. TliB story in lClj>Mr»‘stane (fifth, ediiiou), p>. 497, does noL agree with 
lh<j aourcf'*!. Tho AUbarim.ma BajTam was on board a ship on the JaniiL.!, nhen 
cue of elopliaats ran into the water awl nearly upset the boat. Abu ’l-Faxl, 

inoreovur, referfl it to a later period than 9(5^. The author of the i^aw(lwli4 Akban has 
a lineciiticalnotft ou Abn ’l-Fari’d nccounl. I would remark her^- that aa long as wc haver 
n o translation of all tho uouicea fox a. history of Akhar’s reign, European historians should 
make tiie itawanih-i Akbavt tljc basis of their labours. ThU work is ii, inoderu compilation 
iLedioated to WiUium Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by Amir llayriar of Belgrfim from 
the Aldriiuama, IheTaluqrLt, Bad.aoijI, Piriahta, th& Akbarnamn by iSh^iiMk Hahddd of 
Siti'hiud (pcjdticjvUy isalied Frtyji ; vide Jouruai As, Sog. Bengal for 1SG8, p. 10) and 
Ab'u^ hfierSf of which tho eonipiler had four books. Tlio sources in Hahes have 

never been vised by preceding historians. This work is perhaps the only critical historical 
work \rritten by a native, and couiirma an opinion which X have olsowhore espreasod, 
that portions of Indian Hietory for which W'a have .several sources, are full of tho 
UQuet a^itounding di‘5froj>iinrie'g as to details. 

Belgrum wee a seat of Muhammadan learning from the times of Akbar to the 
presont cetitur^’-.^ For tho literati of the town vide the Tazkira hy (Ihulam «7A1I Azad. 
vnHllcd Atdd. 

The anthor of the Saivdnih'i Akhart states that Abu T-Fazl does not show much 
frienddnesH to Bayrrim, whilst Brskine (Elphinstone, p.495, note) represents Abu T-Fa?i 
m'* Bayram’a warm panegyrist** 



(No. 9.3). But unable to rp.straii! Iiiiiiiclf any longiu, he ciitru.sted hi.^- 
property, his hatuily, and Ids 3 'ounwsoii “^AIhI" ’r-Rahlin (No. 29) to Sher’ 
.Muhaiiiiuarl Diw.'iiui, iii.s adofilod .son and jugir holder of Taharhiuda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At UTpiiljiiir, on lii.s way to the Panjab,, 
he heard that Diwana had .squandered tiie. propeity left in lii.s charge, 
Jiad insulted hi.s f.imily, and h.id sent Jlu.'alhir '’All (irliom Bayram liad 
dispatelu'd to Diudina to .settle matter.s) to Court a pri.soncr. Mortilied 
at tlii.s, Kaj-riiin rc, solved to t.d-:e Jalindluir. AIcb.ir now moved against 
him ; but before he rearlied him, he heard that Bayniin iiad been 
defeated * by Atgah Kli.in (No. 15). Biiyriim (led to Fort Tilwara on 
the banks of the Biyah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Hn.sayn .lalilir was killed ; and when his head 
WHS brought to Bayriim,^ he was .so sorry that lie sent 1 0 Akbar and asked 
forgiverioss. This wa.s granted, and Bay ram, accumpanied by the principal 
grandee, s, went to Akbar'.s tent, and was pardoned. . After staying for 
two longer with Mun'tira Khan, lie received a .sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made a rollectinn (vmnihijh). 
Haji JIuhamraad of Sfatan (No. 5.5) accompanied BayiTini oyer Nagor 
to Pntan (Nahrwala) in Gujr.at, where he washospitabl}' received hy Musa 
Khiiii FrdfUli, the governor. On Frida}-, Mth Jumada I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Saliansa Lang Tank, Bayrum 
wa.s .stabbed by a Loliani Afghan of the name of Mubarak, who, so father 
had been killed in the battle of Milclihiwara. “Wilh an Allah" Akhar 
on his lips, he died.” The motive of Muharak Khan is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another rea.son ia mentioned. The Kil.shmm wife of 
Rallm Shiih witli her daughter had at tached her.sclt to Bayrani’s suite, 
Hi order to go to Tlijaz, and it had been settled that Bavram’.s sou .should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Afghan,'?. Rome beggars lifted 
up Bayriim'.s body, and took it lo the tomb of Shaykh Hu-sum'* ’d-Drn» 
Seventeen years later the body was intoni'd in holy ground at hfaslqliaiL 

Akbar took charge of ‘■Abd" ’r-Kalilm, Uayram’.s .son {vidu No, 29), 
and married .soon after Salima Sultan Begum, Bayrain’.s widow. 

For Bayram, wa often find the .spelling Bai/ram. Firislita 
generally calls him Bayram Khan Turkman. Bayruni was a Shi'^ah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions {vide BadaonT HI, p. 190). 


‘ Near (or .jrtA) in lhoPargiinaUyti(fo[Bad. ; J/eSi-iii' ; Sauuitih}, 
neat Jalindhar. Por jje-u/, Bad, ([£. 40) has Firishta says (Buckiiow edit.,, 

p. 249) the fight took place outside of Jlrictihiwarft. 

^ The MtA'aitir mentions this fact uitliout giving tlie aoatcc. 
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1 1 |Oiaii, son of Bayr.ini ' Beg. 

Nofhtii" appears to be known of the circfliubtarices of his father. 
\[ua‘^iniKhfln nils a grandee of iriimayun's Com I, as was also hi.s Lrotlicr 
Fa.dl Jtug, When Humayrm, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed 
by .tJrrzii BJinli hlnsayn of Thatliah, one grandee after another went 
ijuietly luv.iy. iM. and Fazll Beg also woie on tlie point of doing so, 
when Huinuyun made them prisonei.s, as he had done from motives of 
prudeiice and poliey nith several other noblo'-. il. did not, Jiowever, 
aceompaiiy Huinriyun to Persia, lie rejoined Jiim immediately on his 
return, and loso al once to high dignity. He rejected the go vernerah ip 
of Qundahrir. which was given to Bjiyram Klifiii. In fJOl, he wa.s apjiointed 
atrdlq of Prince Akbar , and when Ilumayrni invaded India, iVI. was left 
as governor of Kill ml in charge of Mirzii 31uhainniad Ilaldm, Akbar’s 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul il. rcniaiued till Bayrain fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in /A Hijja. 907, at Lfidhi 3 'aiia, where 
Akbar encamped on his expedition against Bayram. M. was then 
•appointed Ehpn Khaadii and VakV. 

In the .seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham Khiin (No. It)) 
killed Atgah Khfin (No, 15), Mun‘’iin nho had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Couit, but wa.s caught the second lime in .Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanawj) by tlio collector of the cliHricl, and wa.s brought in by Sayyid 
.thilimnd Khan of Barhii (No. 75). Akbiir re.stored M. to his former 
honouis. 

i\lun‘'ini Khan's son, Ghiini Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caissed di.sturb.uicps from want of tact. Mali .Ifijak Begum, 
Prince M. Muhammad Hakim's mother, advised by Pazil Bog and his son 
•‘t Atm ’1-Fath, who ]iated Ghaiii Khan, dosed tlie door.s of Kabul when 
■ffliani Khiin was once temporarily absent at Ffiliz. (jhani ]^an, not 
finding adherents to oppn.se her, went to India. Miih dujak Begum then 
appointed Fazil Beg ns Vakil and .ybn 'J-Fath as A'(7’‘i'6 ; hut being 
di.s.sati.sficd with them, .she killed them both, at the advice of Shiih Wall, 
one of her nobles. On account of the.se disturbances, Akbar, in the eighth 
j’-par, .sent M, to Kabul. Thinking he could ic-ly on the Kabulis, M. left 
before hia contingent was quite read)'. He uas attacked near Jalalabad 
by Afiili Jujak Begum (who in the meantime had killed Shah Wall and 
had talren up, apparently criminally, with HaydarQasim Koh-har, whom 
■she had made F«A'71) and defeated. M. fled to the Crhakhai's, and ashamed 
,and he,sitating ho joined Akbar, who appiointed him Commander of the 
J^ort of Agra. 

* fjame MEj.S. rea.d itliram; but Bai/mm in tlio prefeuible rending. 
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111 the 12tb year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
M. waa ajipoiiiU’d to his jagirs in Jaunpur (Bad. 11, 101), and then 
eoncludod pcare wifli Sulayman Kaiarani of Bengal, who promised to 
read the Khntba and strike coins in Akbar's name. 

In i*8j, Akbiir, at M.'a request, \\ent adth a flotilla from Agra to 
Bihiir, and I ook HfijlpQr ami Patna Irom Da*!ud, Sulayraun'e son. M. was 
thfu appointed Governor of Bilmr, and was ordered to follow Da.'^ud into 
Bengal. M. movod to Tanda (opposite Gaur, on the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad 
Qhli Khan Barkis (No. 31). But as the latter soon, after died, M., at the 
advice of Todar Mill, left Tiinda, and followed up Da'^ud, who after his 
defeat at submitted at Katak. In Bafar 983, M. returned, and 

thfjiigJ) his army had lerribiy suffered from epidemics on the march 
through Boiithem Bengal, he quartered them against the advice of bis 
friends at Gaur, where hi. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of .laimpilr was built by Mun'^im Khan in 981. Its 
taiVJi is M.’s aim (Ihaui Khan weut to '■Adiishah of 

Bijapur, where he died. 

12. Tard) Beg Illian. of Turkistiin. 

A noble of Iliimay fin's Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of Cliampanir (Pawangarh). On Jlirza tAsksri’f) defeat 
by Bultiln Bahadur, Tardi Beg also succumbed to him, aud retreated 
in Pluinayfm. During the empereft's flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
tuiguiahed himself as one of the most faithless ^companions, When pa8.sing 
through the 1 erritory of Eaja Middeo, he even refused Hiimayun a horse, 
and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of the 
wealth he had collected rv-hile at court. Hence Ray Parsad advieed H, to 
imprison .some of his nobles and take away part oftheir property by force. 
Ii., however, returned afterwards moat of it. In Qaudahar, Tardi Beg 
left the emperor and joined Mrtza, '"‘Askafi. But Mirza ‘lAakarl put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi Beg to give him a large sum. 
&.S ransom. 

On H'umiiytm.'s xetiirn from “Jlraq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his 
former iaithlessmjss. Was restored to favour, and wag sent, in. 965, after 
the death of Mjrza Ulugh Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Dawar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distingaishod himself and received Mewat as 


I SiphiuslunB, y. -iSe, note, says TtirdT Igpg was one of tlio moat faithfiti followsrs of 
liUBioyOn, s statwnciit whioh is contradicted by *11 native ifstorians. 
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fjoii. Ill 9C3. wlici) Hmn.iyiin died (7tli Rabi'' I), T. road the lAulba 
in Ahlwr’., Twuic, inid sent the crowu-insi^jiia witJi M. Abu l-Qaeim, 
ioii 01 Priuee K.uniari, to jUdipr la the i’anjiili. Akbar made T, a Coin- 
inandtr oi Five Tho'r.imi, i'uj appoinlod liiiii yivcinot of Dilili. T. 
dro'. 0 aivav iidji Itb.ai, ?n tibiref of Slv-r Bhab. from Kiiriiaul. On 
Ileniu o .ip|jrnac]i, aitorsome uii.iU'.ee.sful T. too rashly evacuated 

Dihll, and joined Aldjar at Baihind. Ua^Tam Khan, who did not like T. 
irotn envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Alcliar " tu sort oi permisbioii " (Jaad. II, M) had him murdered (end of 
963). --llrbar was displeased. BayTam’s hasty act was one of the chief 
causes of the diatiust with ■svhich the Cha^ata''! nobles looked upon him. 
Tardr Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Kan. Samrm-i Shaybani. 

His father Haydar Sulion Usbak-i Shayb.dnl had been made an Amir 
m the Jam war w'ich the Qizilbashes. When Humayi'in returned from 
Persia, Ifaydar joined liim, together with his two .sons '^All Quii Kliati 
[Kliag 2anirm] and Baluidur (^o. ±1), and distinguished himself 

m the coaquo.st nf (l.rndahar. (in tbe inarch to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Ilumiiyfm'fi ramp, during which Jfaydar Sultan died. 

’’All Qiilr KMii distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest 
of lEind iisitin, was made Amir .and sent to the Du.ah and Sambhal, wliere 
he defeated the Afghuns. At the time of Akbnc'n accession, ‘tAIi (Julf 
Kiiiiu fought with Shiidi Khan, an At'^.in noble ; but when he heard that 
Heniu had gone to Dihli, be thought figliting with this new enemy more 
imporranl ; but before “iAlI Quil airivcd at Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Tdeerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
■iAlI QulI was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemii near 
Piiiupat and defeat efl him. Though Akber and Bayram were near, they 
took no part in this battle. ‘•Ali Quli received the title of K/'cifi Zamcn. 
Ne.xt to Buyrfim, the restoration of the Mughul Dynasty may bo ju.stly 
aficfibed to him, Khan Zaman then got Sambhnl ag.ain as jagir, cleared 
the whole north of India up to Lnkhuuu of the Aff^ilns, and acquiied an 
nntnenss fortune by plunder. In 9G4, he held .Taimpor as Qimm 7naqani 
for Sikandar. after the latter had surrendered Manket. In the third year 
of Altbar’a reign, Khan Zaman became the talk of the whole country in 
consequenee of a loro scandal with Shaham Beg, a page of Humfiyun, 
and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some 
of Hian ZamarfafMi/fiPs, which led him to rebel. Bayiam from generosity 
did, not interfere ; but when Pir Muhammad, Sian Zaman ’s enemy, had 
been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the 4tli year, the whole of his 
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rna/iaUs, and had him appointed commander against the Afghaiib who- 
threatened the Jaunpur District. Pir Muhammad had also Biirj “JAlf 
thrown from tlie walls of Firuzabad, whom ^aa Zamaii had sent lo 
him to settle matterE. Khan Zaman, now thought it was high time to 
send iiway Shaham Beg. went to Jaunpur, aud drove away the Af^ans. 
Upon the fall of Bayram, they appeared again under Sher Sliah, son of 
‘^IdJi,^ ndtli a large army and 500 elephants. Kiian Zamiin, however, 
defeated them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for liiiuself. 

In Zl QaJda of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him , 
but at Karah (on the Ganges) Khan Zamilu aud his brother Bahadur 
submitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They were 
pardoned and .sent again to Jaunpur, Scon after, he defeated the Afghans, 
who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khtin Zaman rebelled again in concert ^nth the 
Uzbafcs, and attacked the TuyuJdars of tlie province. As soon as an 
imperial army marched against him, ho went to Ohazlpur, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpur seat Mun'Jita Khiln against him. Being a friend 
of Kiian Zaman, he induced him to submit, wliich he did. But a body of 
imperial troops under Mu*'izz“ i-Mulk and Raja Todar Mai, having beon 
defeated by Bahadur and Lskandar Uzb^k (Xo. 48). the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 
Having at last sworn to be faithful, K han Zaman was loft in possession of 
his jilgirs, and Akharreturned to Agra. But wlicn the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jumada I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Ilaldm, Khan Zaman. 
rebelled again, read the Khu/ha at Jaunpur in M, Muhammad Hakim’s 
name,andmarchedagainst Shergarh (Qaiiawj). Akbar was now resolved 
no longer to pardon ; lie left the Panjab, 12tli E.amazaii 974, and Agi,a on. 
the 26tli iShawwill. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that lihan 
Zaman. had fled from Shergarh to Manikpiir where Bahadur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the rh^r near 
the frontier of Singror (Wawabganj, between Maniktihr and AUahafaild). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Qull 
Khan Barlas and Todar Mai to Audh to oppose lskandar IChan Uzbak, 
and marched over R,ay Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 
I'OO men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance 
from Khan Zaman’s camp, who must have gone from Xawabganj back 
again on the right side of the river to Karah. Next morning, Isl ZL 


M-tibariz /Chan cAdn E.] 
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llijja, 974. Akbar with some reinforcements actaoked Ivliaii Zamau. 
Bahadur was captured, and broiigiil to Akbar, and he bad scarcely been 
di.spatclieri, when KliLin Zamaii’s head was brought in. Ho hud been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somniit, teben a soldier 
cut off luf; head ; lor Akbar had promised a muhr for every Mu^ml’s 
head. Eut another soldier snatched av/ay the head and took it to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar '^arsa-yi Sakrawal (in Bada,oiii, Mungarwdl), 
“ which place has since been called Fathpvr." The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village I'athpur about 10 or 12 miles south-east of Kamh, not far 
from the river. 

On the .‘^ame day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached AJ]ahab.ad. 

Khiiii Ztiman as a poet styled himself Saltan [aide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society, September, 1808). Zamnniyd (now a station on the E. I. flailway) 
wa.') founded by liim. Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long 
residence in Pei-aia was a staunch Shi'^ah. Khan Zaman must not be 
confounded with No. 12-k 

14. '^Abd'' 'Hall Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of flumdyun’s Court, rbftcr the defeat of Hcnui, he received 
the title of Shiiiri''at Kh.an, pot KalpI as tuyfd, and served under Adham 
Kliaii (No. 19) in Gujvat. When Baz’Bahadur. after the death of Pir 
Mutianunad, had taken possession of Maiwa, '■Abd'* ’linh was made 
a PanjltazSri, and was f.eut to Malwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conrpiored the province, and “ reigned in Manclu like a king ” 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him. "^Abd^ ’llah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Niahapur 
(No. 40). Leaving hi.s wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled with hie 
young son lo Changiz Khan, an officer of Sultan lilalimud of Gujrat. 
Hakim '■Ayn^ ’1-Mulk was dispatched to Chaiiplz with the request to 
deliver up SAbd^ fllah, or to dismiss him. ChangJz Khan did the latter. 
lAbd" ’ll.ih again appeared in Alalwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahabu 
’d-Din Ahmad Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded hi.s pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, 
where he died a natural death during tho rebellion of ^an Zaman 
(No. 13). 

15. Shamse ’(i-Din Muhajnmad Atga Khan. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams" 
’d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon under his arm, which dream was justified by the unparalleled 
luck rvliich he owed to a little deed of kindness, Shams" ’d*Dia entered 
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Pri’ice KimiraQa scivire as a coramon soldier, and was present in tlis 
fetal batda of Qanawj (lOth Ufubammi, 947). HiimilyGn, after tJie 
(Itfeai., croaaeJ the river “ nn an elephant”, and disinouutad on the 
other fid v/hece a soldier who had escaped death in the current, strctchecl 
out hi.T hand to as.iirt the einpeior to jump on the high lianh. Thi.s 
soldier was ShaiflE“ ’d-Dln. iduniayun attached him to hia service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife svet iiiitsc (fln(;rd) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Jl Jl Aniuja. Shams'* 
’d-Din remained with the young prince whilst Hiimayun vvas in Persia, 
and received aftc- the emperor's restoration the title of Atga (foster 
father) Hainayuu sent lum to Hisar, which Sirkur had been set 

aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

Afrer Akbar’a accession, Atga fOian wa.? dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums. Boon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Labor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been rolaied under Eayram Khan, p. 331. He held IDlushab in the 
Paiijfib as jaglr, and received, after Bayrim'e fall, the insignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab, He defeated 
Bayrtim Khiu near Jalindiar, before Akbar could come up, for which 
victory Alcbar honoured him ivitli the title of A^zam Klmo- In tit® sisth 
year, ha c.arao from Labor to the Court, and acted as 'V'akll either in 
supersession of Mun'^im Khan or by “ uaurpation ”, at wliieh Akbar 
connived. Mun''ini Khan and Sliahab Khan (Ho. 26) felt much annoyed, 
at tins, and instigated Adham {vide Ho. 19) to IriH Atga KMu,^ 12th 
Eama?3n, 969. 

For Atga Khan’s brothers vide Nos. IG, 28, 63, and for .hia sons, 
Nos. 18 and 21. The family is often called inl-Ii.storics Atga Khaiil 
“ the fo.stcr father, battalion.” 

16. Khdii-i Ealan Hir Muharamad, elder brother of Atga Khaa 

.He served under K/mirati and Homsiyun, and ro,=e to high dignity 
daring the reign of Alcbar, Whilst Governor of the Paiijab, where most 
of the AiffOfS {Atga Khayl) had jftgirs, be distinguiriied himself in the 
war with the Ghakkai’s, the extirpation of Sultan Adam, and in keeping 
down Kama! lOiiin. In the ninth year he assisted Mirau ilubasnmad 
Hakim against Mirza Sulayman {No. 5), restored liiiu to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troopB under 


* He atabbed at, the jtlju, and ordered ono of bio own servaiiEa, an UiEhat;, of tho 
name of tyhuaham Beg, to hiil him. J}iida,oni (p. S2) and Elpbinston® (p. 50?, t, 1) eay 
tliftt Actbam himsBlf killed Atga. 




}]is broiliei d-Din (Xo i!&) though Aklwr had ,i jipoifitad tJie laltor 

Aluluj ot the Princt*. But Klihn-i K.il.'iii did not «tt on ivoli nith II. hJ. 
Haldiii, esjK'cialli’ wiuui the Prmce had givi-n has .'•jstov Bakhv'' hi-Xisi 
Brgum (n, duugliter of Truinriyfui bv Jujak Begum, aiul v idnw of Jlir 
Shfih ''Abd" l-J\Ia^rdT) to Ifai-sii X.iqulibandi lu marriage. 'J'o 

uvoid quarreJh, Kh,ln-i Kahtn left Kabul one night and u-tuintd to hji'ilior. 

In the i'jth vc.tr |07ii) the Aiga K/iai/l wu.? lemoved Iroiutlip Panjub, 
and ordered to lepair lo Agrr>. Kli.'m-i Kakui reeeived Sainblial f^^ 
wlidat Ilubavii Quit Khan (21’o. 24) av.isajijiointed t<) the Punjab. Tn 9hl , lio 
was sent by Akbar in ad\unce, for the reeouquest of Gujriit {Bad. JI, 1 05). 
On the marcli, near Sarolil (Ajnur), he wa.s wounded by a. Efijiiut, 
ajjparently without cause; but ho lecovered. After the conriiie.st, he 
was made governor of Patau (X.'lirwala). He died at Patan i.n f*S3. 

He was a poet and wrote tinder the lalclitdlus of “ (ttiaanawl in 
allusion to hi.s Lirtlitdiice. Rada mil (III, 287) prai.s(a him for his 
Jeatning. 

His eldest .son, F.iiil Kht'in (Xo. 15(1), wa.s a Jlaznrl, and W'.i.j killed 
when Jlltvia ‘■.Aziz Koka (Xo. 21)wf;.sshut up in Ahmaflnagar, Hin iieeond 
.soil, RarrulJi Khiiii (Xo. ‘j;52) was a Punsudl. Xothing else ns Imoivn 
ol him. 

17. Mli'za Shaiaf" 'd-Din Husayii, son of Khw.ija 

He wiib ii inaii of noble descent. Hi.s father, Khaw’ja .Mutin, was the 
soil of Kbjw’iind ilalimud, .si>cond .son of ffliwaja Kalaii (known us.Khwa- 
jageiu Khwfija). eldest fon of the renowned .saint Khwa j.t Xu sir" ’d-Din 
'iUhayd" 'Hub Ahrar. Heiiec Alirzu k'haiwf" 'd-Din llusayn is geiictnlly 
called Ahmn. 

Ilis grandfatiier, Klulvvand irahnuld, went to India, was honorably 
received by Hiimaj'fin. iimi died at Ktlbtil. 

His htlher, l^Woja ilu'^Iii, was ii rhdi. but uvaru-ious man ; he Imkl 
the tract ol kind cMlled •• Paidkhaiia-yi Xa, shell ". and served under 
^Abd" 'JlSh I^riu, ruler of Kasli^har. He wa.s tnarried to Kljtik Begum, 
daughter of .Mir kAlfi''" '1-Mulk of 'I'imiiz, who is a daughter of I'akhr 
didian Begurn, dHugliter of riulfan Ahu flii''i(i Mlrzil. " Hence the blood of 
Timur also bowed in tlie vniii.s of Mirza Bliaraf" 'd-Din Htizayu.” As the 
son did not get on well with his father, he went (o xAkbar. Through the 
powerful influence of Mrtimm, Akbai's imise, and Adham Khan, her son 
(Xo. 19), Mirzfi iSharaf was appointed PunjIuKan, In the 5th year, 
Altbar gave him his sister Battshl Banu Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Xagor. In 9Q9, when Akbar went to Ajmli', 
Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and diptinguished himself in tie siege 



of flcJioidocl by .r.iyniyl ,ind Di'vfdas llieLi'lm- of 

killt'd ill nil eniwyemi'nl .lubsequciii to theiv ivtiiMl Ji’om 

tllL* Jolt, 

In 970_, Mir.'.'i Siini'iift. fatber camo to Ayiii, niul \oih [I'l’i'ivoil miIJi 
great lionoui^. by Akbar. In tbe winie Jlir/.fi Klijiaf, himi motive's 
<)f .susjiieion. /loil Iiom Agra over f]ie liontmr, jniiMied lie Hu.s.ivn Quii 
Klifin fAfo. l’ n, end otber "rfimlcos. Ills Jatliei, a.sliiuned of lus .-ou k 
behaviour, letl for Ijijriz. liut. died at ('.iiub.iv. 'I he ship on wliu'h was 
ills body, foundered. Illriia iShar.if .slav d fo'' some time mill t'ii.ingl/, 
Kliaii. a Gujrat noble, and tbon joined llie lefi.'lhia' of flu; .Mfi zas. \\ hen 
(liijriit was conquered, he fled to llie JJ.Ucliin, and passing ihrougli 
Jfaglana, was captured bv the Zamindar of t)ie jilaie, vlio after the 
conquest of iSurat liauded him over to Aki):ir, To liigliLen him, Ak)),'ir 
orcieriid him ( o be jmt under the Jeel of a lanie cieiihaiit, and uftei having 
kept him for some time imprisoned, lie sent, him to MmjatLu' Khan, 
Governor of JSengal (ATu. d7), who was to srivc him a jilgTr- shniild lie find 
that the JUrza ,sliowo(i .sign.s of repun (a nee ; but il not, to .si’ik( him (o 
Ilakkali. Alu/anar was waiting for the jn-oper .season lo hj,ve him sent 
off, wJicii Ilfr iVfa^sum-i KabiiJl rebelled in Jliliilr, .biniod l>y Mab.'i 
Klian f,!ar]slird, the rebels liesiegod AInzaiiar Kliilii in 'j'.'inrla and o\ut'- 
powerod him. -Mlrza iSharaf lied to tlium, after having laken po-.session 
of the hidden (icasureR of Aluzallar. J)ut. .suhsciiiientlv lie liecame 
Afii'’, sum's I'lieiuy. Ivacli was waiting )or an ot)]iortuiiity to kill the otlier. 
AIa'’.sfnn at hast bribed a boy ol the name ol Jhd.iniud, whom Mh'za 
Mhai'iif liked, and had Ids enemy poiKoiiucl. Alirza hiJiariif'.s death took 
place ill 98<S. Ifo is nrongly called SiefiuMccit in Stev.an's History of 
Jiengai (p. lUS). 

IB, Yusuf Miihamnvad ^an, eldest son of Af.gtt Khan (_\o. 15). 

Jie ivas Akbar's foster brother (/ro/r« or k Ska Hash). When twelve years 
old, he (listiuguislied Jiim.self in the fight with Bayrani (p. 332, 1. 9), 
and was made Khan. When his father had been killed by Adliam Klniu 
(No. 1!)) Akbar look care of Win and his younger brother ‘^AkIz Koka 
(No, 21). He di.stinguished himself during the .several rebellions of Khan 
Kamaii (No. 13). 

He died from e.vcussive drinking in 973. Bad. II, p. 8i. 

19. Adham Khan,^ son of AlShum Anga. 

The name of his father is unknown ; he is evidently a royal bastard. 


Genrrally called in EiiropEim Iiistorie^ Adam Klian. ; bat his name ia jjiji, not |*aT. 
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t’litciecL All loso to greet him, tvheii AtlJuiit ,jtruck Atga with his 
'iK.gger, aiifi tuld one of hi-; eompaniona (wtA p. S.liS) to kill hiiu. He then 
v/ent ttitl' the dagger in Ins hand towards the sleeping apiutmeius of 
Ahbar, svlto had been awiikened by the noise in the state hall. Luuking 
out fimu a window, lie .saw wliat had happened, rushed forward sword 
in hand, and met Adh.im on a high archway (ai/imu) near the harem. 
" Why hii’. e you killed my foster father, you .son ol a bitch ? ” [baclieha-jji 
hliht). cried Akbar. Stop a inomeiit, llajcsty,” replied Adlumi, seizing 
Akbiir's .-nins. “ first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adhaiii .'j blotv in tlie face, which sent him ‘Aspirming ’’ to the ground. 
‘ ■ Why arc you standing here gaping f ” .said Akba r to one of Lis ai.tonda.nts 
of the nanip of Earliat Khan ; bind this iii'-ui.” This was done, and at 
Akbiirs oidcrs Adh.xm Khtiu was twice tlirown down from the dais 
(■sujfu) of tlje AijU'dn lo the ground, with his head foremost, The corpses 
of Adhant and Atga were then sent to Dihll. 

Miihum Anga heard of ihe matter, and thinlciug that her son had 
been merely impriaouod, .she repaired, tliough .siek, from DildI to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar .said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life.” Your Maje.sty has done well,” replied .Mahum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Itorty days after, slio died from grief, and was 
buried with her son in Dihli in a iomb which Akbar had built for them. 
Foe Adhara's brother, vh/e No. 60. 

20. Pir Muhammad j^an of Shtrwan.’^ 

Nothing is known of his father. Pit Muhammad was a Mulla, and 
attached himself to Bayram in Qandahiir. Through Bayram'a inilucncB 
lie was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbarls accession. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Heiuii, and received subsequently the 
title of Nasir" '1-Mulk. His pride offended the. Chaghatil'I nobles, and, 
at last, Briyram him.self to whom lie once xefu.sed admittauoc wlien he 
ceJlecl oil him at a lime lie was .nek. 

Baynini .subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shayl^ Ihidfi'’! (piWc ji. 282) to the Fort of Biy.'ina, and fium forced 
him to go on a pilgrimage. WliiFl on lim way to Oiijrat, Pir Muhammad 
received lettera from Artham Khun (No. 19) asking him lo delay. He 
stayed for a short time at K.intaabhur ; but being pur.sucd by Bayriim’s 
man, he continued hie journey to G'ujKit, Tliis harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, and accelerated Bayrain's fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M, heard of 

* In my text etlitioii, p. 223, No. 20, deh^. Shirwiln ia alao tho birtli-pla-cs of 
The spelling Shemmn given in the MuSjnm does not appear to be usual. 
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Hn inotlier J[ilhiim was one of Akbar’s nurses {unyri),'- and attended 
on Akbar “ from the cradle till after hi“ acccssioii She appears to liave 
had imboiinded influence in the Harem and over Akbar 111111^.611, aud 
i\fim‘'im I^rm (No. 11), who after Bayrain’s fall had hecii appointed 
Fff.l'TZ, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considevahlc part 
in bringing about Payram's fall , finJ. If, p. .‘ifi. 

Adharn Kbaii wa.s a Pmtjhamn, and distingui.shed himself in the 
siege of Mankot.- ‘ Bayriim Khiin, in the third year, gave him Hatkanth,^ 
South-East of Agra, as j.l.olr, to check the rebels of the Bhadauriya 
clan, who even during the preceding reigns Imd .given much trouble. 
Though h« accu.sed Ba 3 Tam of partiality in bestowing bad jaglrs iifion 
.such as he did. not like, Adham did his best to keep down the Bhadau- 
riyaa. After Bayramh fail, he was sent, in 96B, togetlici- with Pir 
Muhanamad Khan to Mahvah, defeated Baz Bahadur near Siirangpur, 
and took possession of Bahadur ’.s treasures and dancing girls. His 
.sudden fortimo made him refractory ; he did not aend the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it nece.ssary lo jia}' him an unex])ec1e(.l visit, wlieit 
Miilium Anga found moans to bring her son to his .sense.s. Aklnir left 
after four days. On liLs departure, Adham prevailed on Jiia mother 
to .send back ( wo beautiful dancing girls ; but when Akbar heard of if., 
Adham turned (liein away. They were captured, and Icitled by Mahum’s 
orders. Aklnir knciv the whole, but said nothing about it. On hi.s return 
to Agra, however, he recalled Adham, and appointed Pli llulyiimnad 
governor of Miilrvah. 

At Court, Adham mot again Alga Khan, whom both lie and Muu'^im 
Khan envied and hated. On the Idth Raiuayan 009, wlien MmAim 
Khan. Atga Klian. and several other grandee.s had a ni,ghtly meeting 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Kjian ivitli some followers, suddenly 


'■ Xha M the pronunoialioii given in Ihn Calcutta Cliaghat.u Wn tiriniirv. li,y 

the uriiilcd editions of iJada,ouJ. Fjjishta. Itlulfi KUin, etc., I put on p. 223 ol my te.xt 
edition of the Aijin, Milhum AUjak, os if it wasthe name of o man. i^irh l\.tu"iii lUu'in I, 
p. 132, 1.0 from holow. 

^ Tiio Ifalaair ijiTCS .% .sluirt liiotory of this toit, [rartly t.akeii fnini tlio Akbnmiinia. 

’ liatkanth was held by Kajputs of the Bliadauriyn i-ltm. t’nic Beamea'a edition of 
Elhot'a Glo«aory, II, p. 80, pnd I, 27, whore tlio word j,\i is liouhtful, thongli it w 
oartalnly not Lnliore i for the oid fipolling " Luhuwat ” for “■ L.iiior " had eoisod irhen tho 
author of tho MatihaiTi-i Ajohiini wrote. J3eaide.s, a place in GwiiliSr 1 b meant, not far 
froDi the Idiiidh river. Focjjh* tiio two editions of BadS.oni liavBjjl,! ; Poni fi»9 jAv 
Belioir ; Bri.usa liiis YtMr\ tho Lucknow edition of Pirishta hiiSjti. There is a town 
and Paigana of the name of ,„\il In Sirkar Eantanbhur. 

The passage ip tho Akbarnama regarding Adham Khantiuatatl hy Elliot may be found 
among tbo eyant= of the thinl year. 

Another neat of robbers was the eight riflages.oalledAtligah, neat Sakit, in the SitkSt 
of Qauawj 




Bayrim’s disgiace, and letuined at once to iUcbar who made him a 
Khan. In 0G8, ho was appointed with Adham miaii to conquer Miilwali, 
(if which he waa made sole governor after AcJhatn’a recall. In B09, he 
defeated Biz Baliadur who hadinvaded the country, drove him and 

took Bljigarh from I'^tiniad Khan, Baz Bahadur’s general. Ho then made 
a raid into JOiandoft, which was guvc-rned by Miran Biuhammad Shah, 
•saclced the cjpitiil Burhinpur, slaughtered mo.st iinmercifiiJlj' the 
iniiahifiiut.s, and carried off iiiinionse booty, when he was attacked by 
Baa Bahadur and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank 
of the hiarhaddah. he insisted on cro.ssing it, and pcri.slied in. the livcr. 

21. Khan-i A'^zam SErza ‘•Aziz Koka, aon of Atga Kli an (No. IS). 

His mother was Jl Ji Amiga (wzdc p. 338). Ho grew up with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often 
offended by his boldne.ss, Akbar would but rarely puni.sh him ; he used 
to say, “ Between mo and ‘■Aziz i.s a river of milk which I cannot cro.s-i.” 

On the removal of the A/ffa Khdijl (p. 338) from the Panjab, 
h© retained Dixiilpilr, where he was visited by Akbar in the IGth year 
(978) on his pilgrimage to the tomb of Shavkii Farld-i Sliakkargaiij at 
Ajhodhan (Pak Palan, or Patan-i Panjab). 

In the 17th year, after the eonque.st of Ahniadabad, Mii'za “^Aziz was 
appointed governor of Gujrat as far a's the Maliiudra river, whilst Akbar 
went to conquer Siirat. Muliainma'l Husayn Bllrza and Pluvh Mlrza, 
joined by Slier Khan Puladl, thereupon beseiged Patan ; but they were 
at last defeated by Mirza '^Azlz nnd Qniba ’d-HTn. "^Azlz then relumed 
to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 981, loturin'd to Fathpiir 
SikjS, Ikhtiyiii'a ’l-AIulk, a Giijriitl noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against ‘^Azrz in Ahmadabad. iliihammad Ilusayn hlTxza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Karnbhaj’it (Cambay), they besieged 
Alimadabad. ‘‘Aziz held himself bravely. The rdege was raised by Alcbar, 
who surprised the rebels ^ near Patan. During the figlit Muhammad 
llnaayn Miraa and Ilditivaru T-Midk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himseff, who rvitli 100 chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambnah. “lAsiz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
Jkhiiyaiu i-Mulk. 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Ddgh (A'Tii 7), which proved 
& aouice of great dissatisfaction among the Amii's. ’ hlirza “^Azla especially 


^ A3cbtiT left Agra oathe tfeh RabK I,and attacked tkeBITrzao on th© uintli day after 
kia departure, Xiie distance between Agra and Patan being dCOtos, Akbar’s forced march 
tos often been adwued. Briggs, II, p. 241. 
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showed himself so disobedient that Akbar v/as compelled to deprive him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M, ‘■Aziz remained 
unemployed till ibe 25tli year (988), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar {vide Muzaffar Khan, No. 37). '’Aziz was promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of A'^zom Klifiii, and was 
disp?i(’lied with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was fully 
oi’ciipi“d in cstnblinhing order in Biliir Towards the end of the 2Gtb 
i riir, hr rejoined the emperor, who had returned liom Kabul to Fathpur 
BTlcii. During ‘^Aziz’.s absence Iroin Biliiir, the Bengal rebels had occupied 
opposite Patna : and ‘■Aziz, in the 27tb year, mm again sent 
to Biliur, wiili orders to move jiito Bengal. After collecting the Tuyiddnr.s 
of Iliiiabiid, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Clavhi, the “ key ” of 
Bengal. After several minor llghla with the rebels under Ma'-Hum-i 
Kabuli, iujd Majnun Khiin Qac^shal, “^Aziz succeeded in gaining 
over tilt! latter, which forced Matisum to withdraw. The imperial 
troops then commenced to ojicrate against Qutlu, a Lohani Ai^iin, 
who during thc.se disUirbances had occupied Orisii and a portion of 
Bengal, ‘’Aziz, however, took this ill, and handing over the command, 
to Sliahhaz Klian-i Kambii, returned to his lands in Bihar.' Soon 
after, lie joined Akbai' at Ilahabdd, and was transferred to Garha and 
Raisin. (993), 

In the 31st year (994), M, ?rVzIz rvas appointed'to the Dakhin ; but 
as the operations were frustrated through the envy of Shaluib'’ ’d-Din 
Ahmad (No. 26) and otlier graadee.s, 'tAziz ’.vithdrew, plundered IJichpur 
m BaiTir, and then retreated to Gujrat, where the Khiin Kfianan was 
(Briggs, II, 257). 

In the 3‘2nd year, Prince Murad married a daughter of M. ‘'Aziz. 
Towards the end of the 34ih>'ear, “^Azlz was appointed Governor of Gujrat 
in succes,sion to the Khiin Jvhanan. In the SGlh year, he moved against 
Sultan Mugafiar, and defeated him in the following year. He then reduced 
Jam and other zamindars of Kachh lo obedience, and conquered Bomnat 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). Junagarh also, tho capital 
of tlie rulor of Sorati, submitted to him (5th Ki Qa'ida 999), and .Miyan 
IQian and Tiij Hran, sons of Dawlat Khan ibn-i Amin Khan-i Ghorl, 
joined the Mughula. ‘iAziz gave both of them jaglrs. He had now leisure 
to hunt dowm Sulian Muzaffar, who had taken riduge with a Zamindiir.of 
Dwarka. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Mugallar fled to Eaohh, 
followed by '^Azlz. There also the Zamlndara submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sultan Muzaffar into his hands. No sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mirza than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut liis throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akhar recalled M. ‘^Aziz, as he had not been at Court 
for several years ; but the Mfrzii dreading the religious innovations 
at Court, ^ marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangi ” and embarked for Hijaz 
at Balawal, a harbour rown near Soninat, accompanied by hit. six younger 
sons (Khurr.iru, Anwar, ‘:Abd'‘ ’llah. “^Abd*^ 'FLatlf. iUurtara, "^Abd^^ ’I- 
^iifurh pi^J daughters, aud about ono bundled attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his u.sual magiiaiiiiuity, 
promoted tha two eldest sons of the Mirza (M. SliamsI and 
M. ShadnaiLn). 

M. ‘•Asiz spent a great deal of money in Makkah ; ip fact he was so 
“ fleeced ’ ’, that his attachment to Mam was much cooled down ; and 
being assured of Akbar’s good wishes for his welfai'e, he embarked for 
India, landed again at Balawal, and joined .Akhar in the beginning of 
1003. He now become a member of the “Divine Faith “ (vtde p. 217, 1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Vakil in 1004, and received 
Multan as Jagir. 

In llie 45th year (1008) ho accompanied Alcbar to Asir. His mother 
died about the same lime, aud Akhar hiinsolf assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of tlic Mirza, Bahadur Khan, ruler of 
KlianJes, ceded Aslr to Akbar towards the end of the same year. Soon 
after, Prince Klmsraw married one of ’'Aziz’s clonghterB. 

At Akhar’s death, Blan Singh and M. ‘^Azizwerc onxiousto proclaim 
Khnsraw successor ; but the attempt failed, as Shaykh Farid-i Bujffiarl 
and others had proclaimed dahanglr before Alcbar had closed Ids eyes. 
Man Singh left the Fort oi Agra, with Khnsraw, in order to go to Bengal. 
'^Aziz wished to accompany him, sent his whole family to the Baja, 
and superintoiuled the burial of the deceased monarch. He countenanced 
Klium-aw's rebeilioii, and escaped ca])ital punishment through tha inter- 
cession of several courfiers, and of Salima Sultan Begum and other 
princesses of Akhar’s harem. Not long after, lOiwftja Abu ’l-.^asan 
laid before Jahangir a letter -written some years ago by "lAziz to Eaja 
lAli I£ban of Khandes, in which lAziz had ridiculed Akbax in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave ’^Aziz the letter and asked him to read it before 


* M. KAxlz ricliBuleii Alcbiir’s tendencies to Hinduism and tlio orders of the “ Divine 
Po-itli ”. He naod to call Fay?i and Abti r-Fa?!, SUsmiin and Ilia disparaging. 

rom,T.rUs led to his disgrace on the aoecseion o£ Jahangir, as related below. ^ 
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the whole Court, which he did without the slightest heaitatioa, thus 
incurring the blame of till the courtiers present. Jahangir deprivad 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the otd year of Jamiagtr’s reign (1017), M. '^Am was restored, to 
Ms rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gnjrat, his eldest 
son, Jahangir Quit ICltiln, being Ms tuTib. In the 5th year, when matters 
did not go on 'well in the DakMn, he was sent there \vith 10,000 men. 
In the 8tli year (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmir, and appointed, at the 
request of ’'X'/.'iz, Shahjahan to the command of the DaWiiii force.?, whilst 
he was to lemaiu as adviser. But Shahjahan did not like M. ^Asla on 
account of his partiality for Khusraw. and Mahabat (^an was dispatched 
from Court to accompany ’’"Aziz from Udaipur to Agra. In the 0th year^ 
•iAzIz was again imprisoned, and put under the charge of Khan 
in the Fort of Gwfiliyar ( Tuiulc, p. 127). He was set free a year later, 
and .soon after restored to his rank. In the I8lh year, he was appointed 
AtaUej f.o PrincG Utlwar Bakhsh, who had been mado Governor of Gujrat. 
M, ‘iAalz died in the 19tlt year (1033) at Ahmadabud. 

"iAzte was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and lue 
knowledge oC iuBiory. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following aphorism from his “ pithy ” sayings. “ A mon should marry 
four wives— a Persian woman to have somebody to tsUc to ; a Khurasauf 
woman, far liia housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing his 'oHldten , 
and a woman from Mslwaratmahr, to have some one to whip as a warning 
for the other three.” Vide Ibqalnama, p. 230. 

Koka moans “ foster brother ”, and is the same ns the Turkish 
XuJcaldash or llukaTi.dsli. 

Hirza, ‘■Aziz’s sons. 1. Mlrza Shamsi (No, 163). He has been 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, 
■and received the title of Jahangfr Quli Klian. 

2. Mina SMdman (No. 233), He received the title of Shad Khan. 
Tusuk, p. 99. 

3. iima Ekurmm (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of 
Jhnagarh in Gnjrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince Khnrram (Shahjahan) to the DafcMn. 

4. Mma ’Ihh (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of 
Baidiir Khan. He accompanied Ms father to Fort Gwaliyiir. 

5. Mirim Anwar (No. 206) was married to a daughter of &ya Khan 
Koka (No. 34). 

All of them were promoted to commsndershipa of Five aiuj Two* 
Thousands. lAziz’s other sons have been mentioned above. 
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A sister uf M. ''Aziz. Ma!i Banu, was mairied to '■Abd" ’r-Ealiim 
Klii'tn Kliaiiaa. (No. 29). 

22. Bahadni- Khan-i Shayljani, (younger) brother of Khan Zamaii. 
•(No. ]3). 

Ilis real name is Muhammad Sa‘iil. Ilumilyfm on liis return from. 
Persia put him in eharge of the District of Jfawar. f-fe then planned a 
robellion and made preparatiouK to take Qandali.'ir, whieli M'.'ss cODi- 
manded by Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat (No. 95). The iattur, however, 
fortified ihe, town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect Humayuii to send him assistance. A jiarty ol (JiziUju.'hes 
attacked Bahildur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd )'ear, when Akbar be.sieged ,M5ukot, B.iluidur, .at Dse 
roquesh of Bayraiii Khan, was pardoned, and received Multiin us j.iglr. 
In the 3rd yciar, ho assisted in the conquest of Malwa. After BiijT.im's 
fall, through the iiifiueiice of JIalium Anga (fvVfe p. tiiO), he iv.is nmdo 
TaldL and v.ws soon after appointed to Itfiwa (Sirimr of Agr.a). 

fiiibserjaently ho took an active part in the several rcbcllioiii-' of his 
elder brother (eidf p, 33ij). After his capture, Shuhlja:: hyian i-Kiiuihu 
(No. 8(1) killed him at Akbars order. 

Like ids brother lie was a man of letters (B.id, 111. 239). 

23, Raja Eiliari Mai, son of Prithitaj Knchh'wuha. 

In some hi.storical MSS. he is called Bihcira Mai. TTiei'e were two 
kinds of Kaohhwaha, Rajawat and Shaykhiiwati, to the former of which 
BiLari Mai belonged. Their ancient family seat wn.s AmTier in the Rub.v 
of Ajmir. Though not so extensive as Maiw.ar, the revemiPa of Amber 
were larger. 

Bihar! Mai was the first Rajput that joined Akbai’s Court. The 
flight * ofHumSyun from India had been tliecau.so of severaj disturbence.'i, 
9Sj! Khan, a servant of Sher Khan, had attacked Naniaul, the jugir of 
Majnua Khan Qaqshal (No. 00), who happened to be a friend of the Raja's. 
Through his intercession both came to an amicable settlement ; and 
Majnun Kffaji. after the defeat of Hemu (963), brought Bihdi'i Mai’s 
services to the notice of the emperor. The Raja waa invited to come to 
-court, where he was presented before the end of the first year of Akbar's 
reign. At the interview Akbar was seated on. a wild (imstf elephant, 


1 The " flight ” cf Hujniyan frma India was a delicate sebjecflor Mn^ui historians. 
Abu eotier&lly usea euphemisms, as Sn that unavoidable 

. -^enV or riVJoi (departure); erS-mtHfott'itSAer iThan, the coming of Sher Sher 
■*'aii5h).cte ■" = . _ 1 
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and as the animji! j'ot restive and ran about, the people iiuide wai' ; 
only Biiiuri Mai's Rfiiialt attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood fimi. 

lu the (illi year of his reign (9G9), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of llii^fri-i Chi.shti at Aijinlr, and at iviUiiJi. Chagbtii Khan reported 
to the Emperor, that the Rajii had fortified himself in the passes, ns 
Sharal" 'd-Diii Hiisavn fNo. 17), Governor ot Mfihva, had m.ade war 
upon him. chiefly at the instigation of Soj.f, son of Puratl eldei 
brother of the Raja. Slmraf" 'd Din had .also got hold of Jiguiith (No. 69). 
son of the Raja, Raj Bingh (No. 174), son of A.skariLii, and Kans-'ir, .son 
of Jiigmal (No. 134), his chief object beuig to get. po.saes.sioit of .Vmber 
itself. At Dco.-ia,, 40 miles cast of Jaipur, Jaima, son of Rfipsi (Xo. f 18), 
Bihiiri Mai's brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbat, 
and brought afterwards, at the rerjue.st of the emiicror, his fathiT RiJpsi. 
At Sangnnif, .-it fast. JDihari Mai with hi.s wJ^olc family, attendeil, and wa.s 
most lioiior.tbly iccei\-od. Ills roijuest to emter Akbar 'ft service and to 
.sticnglhen the tics of fiiend.ship lyy a miitriniouia! alliance, wa.5 granted. 
On his return fiojn .Ajniu, AkI'ar received the Raja's daiiigl.itrtra.t .Sambliar, 
M.ml was ioiiicd, at Rat an, by the Raja liimself, and’ hi.s sou Bhagawaut 
Dlls, and hi.s gr.indson Ki'iwar Miln Singh. They accompanied AfebtU' 
to Agra, where Biharl Mai was made a Commander of Five Thoiisaml. 
Soon after llihlrl ^[al returned to Amlier. H(f died at Agra (Tabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been lounited .t.ii, 967 by Dhola U.ly, 'sou of 
Borii, of whom Bilifiri Ma! \va; tli-; 18lh <lc.scciidant.i 

The Akbevuilrnfi. menfions tfic names of four brothers of Biiiirt Mai. 
1. RuranMal; d, Rupsi (No. 118) ; 3. A.skuran (rfrfe No. 174) : 1. Jagraal 
(No. 131). Bihihi Mul Is said to Jiave Itccn .younger than Puratt Afal, 
but older than the othci three. 

Three .son.s of Bihiiil Mai were in Akbui's .service —1. 3llui,,wCiu Das 
(No. 27) ; 2. Jagiinnath (No. 69) ; and 3. SalhadI (No. 267), 

24. IGran Jahiin Husayn Qull Khan,- son of M’ali Rt'g Xu ‘i-ljadr. 

Ho is the son of Bayram Khan's sister. His father Waif BegKu ’1-Qadr 
was much atlaohed to Bayram, and was citptured in tite fight in the 
Patgaiia q 1 (Jalindhar, ri</f p. 332, 1. hj, but, died immydiatel.v 

afterwards from the w'Ound.s received in battle. Akbar looked upon him 
as the. chief instigator of Bayrain's rebellion, and ordered lilt head to 


' The present Malirir.li,r o£ .Jaipur is the 34th desoentlani ; citte Selections tTUvornment 
of India, No, LXV, ISflS, Amber tvos doserted in 1728, when Jni Singh It toiindod the 
roodcrii Jaipur. 

* Husayn Quit Beg. Ma’^asir. 
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bo cut off, \\hich svaf; sent a]] over Hindiistrin. When it wr-i bi ought to 
Ilinvii, Bahadur Kluui (Xo. 33) killed the foot soldiers (tawnckls) that 
eiirried il . Khan Jaluin had brought Eayrain'.s inutjjiia from llewat 
to At bar, and as ho '.vas a near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
and left under ch.arge of Aaaf Khan ‘’Atnl'* ‘l-JIajul, Coimnende" of 
DihlT. When Bnyriim hail been pardoned, Kiian dtihua \v;h n loasinl. 
He attached himself henceforth to Al.itar. 

la the Sill year (end of 071) he was made a Khan and received orders 
to follow iij) bliarafn 'd-Dln Hiipayn (Ko. 17). Ajinir anil Xiignr were 
given, him a.s tuijul. He took the Bort of Jodhpur from Chaudar Hen, 
son o{ Riiy Haldco, and distinguished hini.self in the pursuit of Hdai 
Singh during (he. siege of Chitor. 

In tho loth year {07ti) he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he 
went lifter assisting in tho comptest of Ranlanbhur. 

In the 17th year he wa.s ordered to take Nagarkot, whit'h lind holouged 
to P»aja .Tai Chand. Badfi.onT says (II. p. 1(11) tliat the war was mere!}' 
undortalcen to jitovidc Bir Bar with a jigtr. Akbiir had J.xL (.'hand 
imprisoned, and Budi'- Chand, hh, son, thinking tiiat his father was dead, 
rebelled, ivhan JahSn, on his way, conijuered Fort Kotla, reached 
Nagarkot in tlie beginning of Rajah 980, and took tho famous Blmwau 
temple outside of tiic Port. The .siege wus progi'e,ssing and 'the town 
reduced to extromil ie.s, when it was reported tliQt Ibrahim ITiisayn 
Mirza and hlas'' ud ilTrzii had invaded the. Panjri b. I^an Jahun therefore 
accepted a pajunont of live mans of gold and some valuables, and laised 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Maijid in front of Jai Chand’s 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khulha in Alcbar’s name (Friday, 
middle of Shuw'wal 980). 

Accompnnied by IsniiP’il Qtill KImn and Mirza Yiisnf Khfin-i Ri.zawi 
(No, 35), Khiin Jahan marched against the Mirzas, surjiirised them in 
the I'argana of Tal.amba, <10 kos from Multan, and dufeuted them, Ibnlhim 
Ilusavn Mirza escaped to Multan, but Mas'’ud Hiu-ayn and several other 
Mirzas of nolo wore taken prisoners. 

In the 18th year (981) wli,en Akbar returned to Agra afti 2 r tlus conquest 
of Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Kluiii Jahiin also came 
with his prisoners, whom be had put into cow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sewn together. Akbar had their ojas immediately 
opened, and oven pardoned some of the prisMiers. The victorious 


CrUBuiftl Cutminghani tolls mo that the correct Hamo is Biijlii (Sanek. Vriddlii), not 
Btidt, t'irfe Index. — B.] 
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general received the title af Khan Jahaii, “ a title in reputation nest 
to that of Khiin Khanan.” About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badaldjshan (p. 326) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 
Sliahrukh (No. 7), and TQiiin Jalian was ordered to assist timin recovering 
liis kingdom. But as in 983 Muu'-im IQian KhaiiiLa died, and Bengal was 
unsettled, ^an Jalifm was recalled from the Panjiib, before he had 
moved into Badiikbshan, and was appointed to Bengal, Raja Toiliir 
Mai being second in cumuuuid. At Bhagalpur, Khan Jahan was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and as inosl of them were Chaghta'i nobles, he 
had, as Qiziibiish, to coni end wifli the same difficulties as Ba}Tam Khan 
had had. He repulsed the Af^^iaiis who had come up as far as Gavhi 
and Tiinikt ; but he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mahal, 
where Da^ild Khan had fortified himself. The Imperiali.sts suffered much 
from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Klran Jahan complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of tbs death of IQivvaja 
'JAbd'* ’ball Naqahbandi, who had been purposely left un, supported in a 
Hkirmkh, be ordered Mu?,affar Khan, Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to 
collect his Jiigirdara and join .Khan Jahan (934). The fights near Ag 
JiahM ■were now rraiimcd with new vigour. Diming a skirmish a camion 
hall wounded Junayd-i Kararanl, Da^ud’s uncle, ^ which led to a general 
battle (I5th llabi*! .11, 984). The right wing of the Afghans, commanded 
by Kiilii Pahar, gave way pvhen the soldiers saw their leader wounded, 
and the centre under Da‘udwas defeated by Khiin Jahan. Da'’ud himseK 
was captured and brought to Klian Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this gi'cat victory, Khan Jahan dispatched Todar Mai to Court, 
and moved to SiitgSw (Hugll) where Da'fid’s family lived. Here he 
defeated the. remnant of Da.'Tid's adherents under iTamshed and Mitti, 
and rewmexed SHtgaw, which since the days of old had been called 
BiikjMkHano,- to the Mugbul empire. Da^M’s mother came to Khan 
Jahan as a suppliant, 

Soon after Malkn Sa,!.® Raja of Kiich Bihar, sent tribute and 54 
elephants, which lOian Jahan dispatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Daffid, Bengal was by no means 
conquered. New troubles broke out in Bhati,* where the Aighans had 


The Ell: Bibl. IncUen of Badu^oni (II, 238) Ims by mistalco ‘ ancle i3adii,onf 8n.ys 
that the battle took place near Golgoii^ (KhtiligSw). 

- 'Uhia rncknamo of SatgSw is evidently aid. Evan the word (rebellienh 

which may be found on almost every page of the Firuz xilMfiU ia acarcely ever 

meb with in lu-stowcal workti from tlie l6tb cehtury. It la now quite oh^olete. 

P BbI 

^ For Bhuth Vide below under No. 32. 
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collected undei Karim Did, Ibiiiliim, and the rich Zaioindrir Isil ( 

Witli great difficulties Khan Jahan occupied that district, assisted by a 
parry of Aff'haas who hsd joined liim together wiih Di'’Lid’o niotLcr at 
Go. as ; and rctiiTned to Rihhatpur, a town which he had founded near 
'i'anrla. fjooii site.-, he felt ill, and died after :i nicin'iesi' ( f we'jr, jii 
the same year (f9th Sliawwal, 930). 

Abu "l-FftBl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuei' a,j tne 
iniincn.se plunder collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, hud led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahanbsson, Kiza Qiili (No. 274) is mentioned helov.- among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th year ho v;a:; made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 1 roopers. Another 
son, E.ahmi Quli, wo.s a Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (No. 333). 
For Khila Jahaii's brother, vide No. 4G. 

25. Sa'''Id Sian, son of TVcpih Beg, .son of Ibr.5hrm JabQi.j, 

He is also cnlisd Sa'iid Klian-i ChaohtS'i. Hi.s family had long been 
serving under the Tlmurides. llis grandfather Ibrahim Beg was rn 
Amir of Humaytlu’s, and distinguished liimself in the Bengal wari. Iris 
son, Yusuf Beg, was atlackeil near Jaunpur by Jalal Khun (i.e.. Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other .son also, Ya'^quh, Ra'ird’s father, distinguished 
him.oeif under Humayuu. According to the Tabarjdl, ho wa.s the son or 
the brother of Jahangir Quli Beg, governor of Beiig.'il under Huoayun. 
c Sa'iid rose to the highest honours under Akbar. Ha was for some 
time Governor of Multan, <anfl was appointed, in the 22n(i year, ataflq 
of Prince Danyal. Some time after, he was made RvTbalidar of the 
PanjilL, in snperccssion to Shah Quli Muhi-hn. (No. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully complained. Sa'^id again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Baja Bhagwiia Daa (No. ?7), and 
received S.imbhal as iuyfd. In the 2Sfch year, he was called to Court, 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hixjipur 
(Patna) as successor to Miraa. ‘■Aziz Eoka (No. 21), In the 32nd year, when 
Viizlr Khiin (No. 41) had died in Bengal, Sa‘'id was made, Govemoc of 
Bengal, which offiee ho held till the 40th year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of Fanjhaxdn. In the 40th yenr, Man Singh (No. SO) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and wiis, in the following 
year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th yeur (lOOl), when 
Mirza Giiazi rebelled in Thatha after the death of his father, Mirza Juni 
Beg (No. 47), Sa‘'Id was appointed to Multan and Bhakbar, and brought 
mahout the submission of the rebel. 

, , After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governership of 



the i’aiijab on the coiiditioa that he Bhoukl prot'ent. Ilia emuichs u'om 
cfijiimitt'iu' OP! rco'iionSj wliieh lie promised to do. (Tvzu!\, )). 6, 1. 2.) 
!Ie died, ]io\.'evsr, bcloro joining hiapobt, and waa buried " in the garden 
ot Surhind ” 

Ilia aiiaira duung hi& Jifctinie v.crc transacted by a Hindu of the 
name of Cb<:ii' hhoj. S!>Sid IimI a jiasMOD hi- eimuchs; of whom he had 
1,200.^ Oj.ic of tlieao Kh-wajabaraa, Itil.Tl, joined. atLcrwarJa Jahiinglr’a 
sei ', '('0 ; lie i idlt lloaliib.ld, six toj M.Vtb from Agra, near RunkatU,” 
lenordiiig wii.ch tli'' il/a^vioV teSi; an amusing incident, Aiiulher eunuch, 
Tkhtiy.ii’ K’lian, Ms ValcTl, and another, l‘'tiboi’ )iJ.i5.£i, the Fawjdar 
ot his jiigir. fi’or Sa'fd’s brother, vide 2\o. 70. 

‘20. Sliihab IChan, a Sayyi<l <'‘1 Nishapfir. 

His lull ii'mu. is Shiha])'^ ’d-lJlu Ahmad j^5n. He vraa a relation and 
friend of Miihuni Anga (p. bfl), and was instruinentrl in bringing about 
Bajuana's tali, ]'’rom the liegmning of Alcbac's reign, he tras tkuannandcr 
of Diiili. 'When Airhar, at the request ot hlalium, turned from Sikan- 
diiriilvU to Diliii to see Iiis sick molher, ShiJiah IChan tolj hiiin-that bis 
journey, undertaken as it was without ihe Imov, ledge of Jhiyriim Kliiiii. 
miglit piove di&abtfoii'i to .such grande.' ,s as were not BajTfuu'K fTiends ; 
and ths Chaglita‘r riolilets took this opportunity of reiterating their 
comjilaiuta, which led to BiyT.tm’.s disgrace. 

A,'! remarked on p. 337, Shihab served in Malwah ag,ainst '^Abd^ ’llah- 
Khan. 

In the I2th ye.-vr (975) he was appointed Governor of Miiiwah, and 
Was ordered to drive the Mirzii.s L'om that ptovinee. In the 13th year, 
he wa.s put in charge of the Imperial domain lands, as Muzaffar Khan 
(No, 37) had too much to do with financial matters. 

In the 2ist year, ho was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, 
and iva.s again appointed bo Malwah ; but lit; was transferred, in ihe 
following year, to Gujiat, as Vazir 'Khan (No. 41) had given no satisfaction, 
lie was, in the 28th year, succeeded by 1‘^timad IQia.n (No. 119), and 
intended to go to Court ; but no sooner had he left Ahmad abad than he 
Was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined Sultan Mujiaffar. 
The events of the Gujrat rebellion arc known from the histories. When 
Mirza Khan Khanaii (No. 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Qulij 


^ If not acquired in Bengal, this jiredilcction could not li.wo licen brtter satiafied 
elapwhero. The eunnelis of Bengal and Silhat wore renowned ; for iidrreating paasages 
vide below. Third Book, §dba of .Bengal, and Tvsuh'i Jalteinffirh Pp. V2, 3*8. 

* EJikandra (or Bihiahtibad), where Akbar'a tomb ia, liea halfway batweon Agra 
and Rankatta, 
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Khan fMalwah Corps). He distinguished him.seli in the conquest ot 
Bakrooii (992), and received that district aa twjul. In the 3-lth year 
(997), ha was again made Governor of Mahva, in siiccesaion to M. ^A.7iz 
Kola (No. 21). 

flhiliiib tiled in hlalwah (Ujain, Tahaqnt) in 999. Ili.s wife, Baba Agliii, 
was relai ed to Akbar's mother ; she died m 1005 

Ihuiug tho time Shih.lh was Goveiiim of DihlJ, he repaired (Im caiml 
wluch Fiiuz Shfih liad cut from the I’aigsuah of Khizrabad lo Safidfin ; 
and called it Nahr-i ShiJtab. This canal was again repaired, ;it the ordei- 
of Shahjahan, by the renowned Makiamat Khan, and called .^j ■. 

Fays Nahr, (2Qlh year of Shahjahan). During the reign of Awiangzeb 
it was again ob.strucfced, hnt lias now again been repaiietl and euhiiged 
by the English. {A^ar’‘ "s-samdld.) 

27. Biija Bhagivan Diis, son oi Eaja Bibail Ma). 

Inf he histories wo find the spellings Bfiagwaiit, Bhagitdiit, and Bkacjv dv. 
He joined Akbar’s seivico with his father (No. 23). In 9S0. m the light 
with Ibrahim IIiLsayn Mirra near Sanwl (D)%.!, Jjnrtrd), ho s-ived 
Akbar's life. He also distinguished himself against the Rana of idai, 
whose son, Aiiiv Singh, ho brought to Court. Wlieii, in the 23rd year, 
the Kachwiihns liad Ihoir tuyfds transferred to fho I'anjilb, Raja Rh. Jl. 
was appointed Governor of the province. In the 29th r'c.ar, Bh.’s daugliler 
was mairied to Piinoe Salim, of which niaiiiago Puiice TCinsraw was 
the offspring. In the 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of Five 
Thousand and Governor of Zfibulistan, as SUn Singh was sent again.st 
the y usufza.ia. But Akbar, for some reason, detained him. In Khaviabiid. 
Bh. D, had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; hut he- 
lecovered soon after m the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd 
year, the jagins of the R.nja and his family were trahsferred to Bihar, 
Man Singh faking the command of the province. 

Raja Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Labor, a short time after 
Baja fodai Mai (No. 39), People say that on rotiuniug from '['odar 
Mai’s funeral, he had au attack of strauguary, of which he died. He had 
the title of AmTr“ 'l-’^Urmra. 

The Jami ‘'Maajid of Labor was built by liim. 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, lO-I, 336. 

23. (luth“ 'd-Din Khan, youngest brother of Atga Khan (15). 

As he belonged to the Atga Jihmil {vide p. 338), his twjSl was in the 
Panjab. He founded several mosques, etc., at Labor, 

In the 9th year (973), Akbar sent him to Kabul. 35ttring his stay 
there, he built a villa at Ghaanln, his birth-place. On the transfer of the 
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“ -A-tga Khayl ” from the Panjab, Q. was appointed to Jliilwa. After the 
conquest of Gujrat, he received as jagirthe Sirkar of Bahroch (Broach), 
“which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a fort on the bank of the 
Narbudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, and was 
made a Cominander of Five ThoiiBand. 

In the 24th year 1 12th Eajab, 987), bo was appointed atStiq to Prince 
Salim, received a and the title o E Beglar Begi. Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. 
was again appointed to Bahroch “ as far as Nazrbar In the 28th year 
(991), Muzaflar of Gujrat tried to make himself independent. Q. d'd not 
act in concert with other officers, and in consequence of Ms delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated by MuxalTar near Baroda. Q.’a 
servants even joined Muzaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Mu?:afTar, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of 
a Zamindar, Murafiar went to Bahroch, occupied the fort in which Q.’b 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 bws of rupees), 
as also 14 lacs of imperial money. Immediately after, Muzailar had Q. 
murdered. 

His son, Ndwraiig Khun, served under Mirza Hhan Klianan (Ho. 29) in 
Oujidt (992), received a jiiglr in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrnt, 
He died in 999. 

Tlie MSS. of the Tafiaqdi, which I consulted, contain the remark that 
NawTang Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in .1001, 
governor of Juniigarh, 

His socciiid son, Gujar Khan, was a EafisadX (No. 193), and asrved 
chiefly under M. A'^zam Khan ICoka (No. 21). He also had a (uyul iu 
Gujrat. 

39. Khan Klianan Mirza ^Abd® 'r-Bahim, son of Bayram lOiiln. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Kha.u of Mewat,- In 9G1, when 
Humayun returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into inatii- 
morual alliances with the Zanrmdais of the coimtry, and after marrying 
the eldest daughter of Jamiil Khan, he anked Bayxam Khan to marry 
the yoimger one. 

M. '^Abda ’i-Rahim was born at Labor, J4th ^far 904. 'When Bayratn 
Khan was murdered at Patau in Gujrat (p. 333), Ms camp was plundered 


' A kind of WEtrra mautle — {i great clisfcinotion tjnder the Timuridloa, 

* He was the nephew of Hasan Kewat (JSod* I» pr 3Q1). la thefcnirth Book 

of the <rAbuH'Fa?l aay& that the ^anaadae of Hewat were chicly ooii'eeHwl 

Januha !Rajputa. 
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Id '^omc Afghans; but Muhammad iAmia Dlwana and Baba Zambur 
managc’d to remoTe the child and his mother from the scene of plunder 
niul bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting on the road with the Afghan 
robbers. Fioiu Ahmadabad, M, ‘^Abd” VRahim was taken to AJibar 
(Otifi), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. He gave him the title of Mirza Khan, and married hini. 
Bubscqiientlv to Mah Buiiii, sister of M. “^Aziz Koka (No. 21). 

Ill 981, M. '^Abd’‘ ’r-Rahim accompanied Alchar on his forced march 
to Patan (p, 313). In 984 M. “^A. was ajipointed to Gujrat, Yazir Kliiin 
iiai’iiig the management of the province. In the 25th year, he was made 
Mir rind three years later, ainZh/ to Prince Salim. Soon after, he 
Vlas .sent again.st Sultan Muzafiar of Gujrat. Muzaffar, during the first 
Gujiilti war, had fallen into the hands of Akbai’s officers. He was 
commiffed to tlie charge of Mun’^im Khan (No. 11), .and after his death, 
to llie caio of Sluih Miuisur the Dlwan (No. 122). But Muzaffar managed, 
in the 23i'd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kfithls of Junagarh, 
little noticed or caied for by AkbarV oflicers. But when I'-timaJ Khan 
Vlas .sent to Gujrat to relieve Shilird)" d-Dln (No. 2()), tbo servants of the 
l.rtter joined Jtuzafiar, and the Gu)iat rebellion commenced. Mu7,affar 
took .Ahiuudribiid, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
luind.s (i'i(k Qiitl)!' ’d-Din, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mlrza, 
lAbd" 'r-Rahlni had only 10,000 troopeis to oppose him, and though 
Ms ofliccis advi.scd iiiru to wait for the arrival of Qulij Kluin and the 
Ms'ilwa contingent, Dawlat Khan Lodi (No. 309), M. “^A.^i MJr HhamsJiKr, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claiiii.s to the Khan Khananship. 
M. tA then attacked Muzaffar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Snrkich, three kn/i from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of the 
Malwa coiiliugeiit. M, “^A. defeated Muzaffar a second time near Nadot. 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Ea.jpipla. 

For these two victories Akbar made M. a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the cov'eted title of Khan Khanfui. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirza Khan Khanan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khanan gave hi.s whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given (o a soldier 
who came last and said he had not received anything. The internal affair, s 
of GujrJt, being settled, Qulij ^an was left in the province, and M. ’’A. 
rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of hi.'; Persian transla- 
tion of Babar’s Ghagjita.I Memoirs (Tf^dyi'^a;-! Baharl).' 

^ ' Vide p. 105, last line. 



Towards Uie end of the same year, he was appointed Vahil and' 
received Ja'anpur as iinjUl ; Init in 999 his jagir vvas transferred to Multan^ 
and he, received orders to take Thatha (Sind). Passing by the Fort of 
Sahwiln,' he toolr the Fort ol Lakhr, “ v.diich was considered the key of the 
country, jiiat a.s Gad-hi is in Bengal and BarahinCila in Kashmir.” After 
a great deal of figlituig Miiza Jilnl Beg (No. 47). ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, v hich M. being hard pres.'-ed for provisions, willingly accepted. 
Sahivjn wa.s to be handed over to Akbar, M. JanI Beg was to vi.sit the 
emperor ail or the rains, and Mirza Irich, M. “-A.’s eldest son, wa.s to marry 
■liini Beg’s daughter. But as M. Jani Beg, after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stipulations, JI. ^A. moved to Thatha and prepared himself 
to take it by assault, when M. Jani Beg submitted and accompanied 
M, ''A. to Court.^ Thu.s Sindh was annexed. 

When Suljian Muriid a.ssembled at Bahroch (Broach) his troops for 
the conquest of the Dalchiu, Akhat dispatched M. ‘■A. to his assistance, 
giving him Bhilsa as jagir. After delaying there for some time, M. lA. 
went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, though M. 7A, wrote him that 
Raja “^Ali khun.^ of liluinde.s was on the point of joining the Imperialists, , 
and that he would come with him. When M. lA. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 kos from Alunadnagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince ; and, in consccqueuce of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part iu the operations, leaving the command of his detachment chiefly 
in the hand.s of M. Shuhrukh (No. 7). Only on one occasion after Mm-ad’s 
departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent part in the war. 
Mu‘'tamid“ 'd-Dawla Suliajd Khan (Briggs II, 274 ; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his ofhoers not to engage with 
him. M. “^A., Raja ‘■All Khan. andM. Shahrukli. therefore, took it upon 
themselves to fight the enemy. Moving in Jumiida II, 1005, from 
Shahpilr, M. ‘lA. met Suhayl near the town of AshtI, 12 kos from Pathrl. 
The fight was unusually severe. Raja lAJf Khan with five’ or six of his 
principal officers and five hundred troopers wore killed (Briggs IV, 324). 
The night put an end to the engagement ; but each party, believing 
Itself victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M, 7A.’s 
troopers went to the river [near Supa, Firishta.] to get water; they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy’s horse. Dawlat Khan, who commauded 


’ Alio onllod Siwastan, on the eight bank of tins Indus. Lakhi (bukkee) lies a tittle 
south of tiahwan. 

2 The conquest of Sindh forms the aulijeet of a Ma«nawT by ShikobT* vthom 

A.ljri’l‘Fa7.1 raontions below amon" the poots of A^bar^s age* ^ 

■* lOiafi calla him <JAii 
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M. '’A.’s avantguard, said to him, “It isdyiuga useless death to fall fight mg 
with but 600 troopers against such odds/’ “Do you forget Dihll ? 
asked 51. '•A. “It wo keep up,"’ replied Dawlat Khan, “ against such 
odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlls ; and if we die, matters rest 
with Ciod.” Qatira of Bfirha’'' and several other ifayyids wei'e near; 
a7id on ])c,iring M. "^A/b re.solution to fight, he said, “ Well, lot us light aa 
Hindubtrmis, notldng is left but death ; but ask the Khan j^aiiau what 
he meaiia to do.” Dawlat Khan returned, and said to M. '■A. “ Their 
numljors are immense, and victory rests with heave/i ; point out a gilace 
where wo ran find you, should we be defeated.” “ Under the corpses,” 
said M. '■A. Thereupon they charged the Hank of the enemy and routed 
them. After this .signal victory, M. A. disti ibul cd 75 lacs of rupees among 
hi.s .soldiers. At the rerpiest of the Prince, SI, ^A, was soon after recalled 
(1006), 

In the same year Walt BriiiQ, Sl.*‘'A.'s wife, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Danyal was ajipointed to the Dakliin, and 
M. '’A. waa ordered to join the Prince, and hobiegc Afimadnagar. The 
town, as is Iciiowu. from' the histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and 4 days.® M. ‘•A, then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
ibu-i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Ki/Am Sh.ih. Danyal was appointed 
governor of the newly conquered territory, wliich was called by Alrbar 
Danden,^ and married to Jaiui Begum, 31, "^A.’s daughter. The Khaa 
Klianan was also ordered to repair to Alimadnagar, to keep down a parly 
that had made the son of Shah fAli, uncle of Jlurtazn, Nizam Shiih. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve. 
In the Srd year of Jahangir (1017), M. fA, promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he received a sufficient number of troops. 
Shahzada Parwiz, under the .Afo%-ship of Asaf Khan, Man Singh, 
Khan Jahaii Lodi, and others, were appointed to as.sisfc 31. "^A. lie took 
the Prince in the rains from Burhanpux to Biilagbat. ; but in consequence 
of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army sufiered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and 31, "^A. .was 
compelled to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


* The Sayylds of B^rlm considered It their privilege to fight in the Hamwal or van, 
Vida No. 75. 

* Abu’i-Fa?.! and the Lucknow edition of Firishfa caU the eunuch who ‘muKlerccl 

Chund .Bibi i^jU- Asut- or Briggs has Hamid Ipian. For Nihanff Nhinu which Br/gga 
gives, all copLea of the Akbarnamo. and the liave Abhanff lOiun> The Lneknov 

* Ed. of Firiahta has Ahaivj K^aiu The diSerences^ moreover, between Abu and 
Eirishta in details are ’very remarkable. 

* A combination of the words Danyal and 
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Khaa Jahan Lodi as Ms successor, and sent MaMbat Klian, Bubsequentiy 
M. ^ A.’s enemy, to bring tlie unsuecetEful commander to Covat. 

In tlie 5th year, M. “’A. received KfilpI and Qanav.q as twiul, vith 
oiders ( o eruah tlie rebuk in those district.; [vide ji. 311, note), Sonic time 
attcrwards, M. '■A. M’aa again seat to the Dakhin, as matters tlv-'re liad 
aot improved ; but he did aot gain any advantage either. 

In the lltli year (1025) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince KhiUTam, 
to whom he had given the title of Shah.i Jaliangii himself fi.ved hia 
re-sidence at Mandu in Mahva, m order to be nearer the scene of war, while 
Shah Murrani selected Riirhanpur as Head Quarters. Hero the Praice 
also married the daughter of Sh.Ihnawaz Khan, M. son. '’Atlil Shah 
and Qul.b" 'l-Mulk seat, tribute and submitted, and .Tah.angir hcslowod 
upon 'iAdil Slifih the title of Farzand (son) ; and ‘iAmbar Malik l’.anded 
over the Iteye of Ahmadnagar and other Ports, together with the Parganas 
of Bilaghat, which lie had conquered. Shah Khiaram then iippoin'od 
M. ‘I A. Subahdar of ^andea, Barar, and Ahtnadriagar, "whilst ShSlutaTviz 
Khi'in was appointed to B;'ilagliat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 
aitillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khuirani joined his father at Maadu, 
where new hoaoui.s awaited him.® 

In the 15th year, Malik “JAnibar “ broke ” the treaty, and fell upon the 
ThanacUi'S of the Mugbuls, Darab Kliiln. M. “^A.’s second son, retoated 
from Baliighat to Balapur ; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpilr, 
where he and his father were besieged. On Shalijalian’s approach, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1031) Shah “i Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and ShShjahan and “^Abd" ’r-EahIm were called to Court to tsko command 
against the Persians ; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, ihrough. 
Nur Jahan’s influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahibat 
Khan had been raised to the dignity of lUiaii Elmidn. Shall j ahft n rebelled, 
returned with M. ‘■A. to Mandii, and then moved lo Burhiaipur. On the 
march thither, Shahjahiln intercepted a ktter which M. ''k, had secretly 


* “ Sineetlie tiuioof Timur no liiince had r wived this title.’’ Mn^&tir.SMhKlvirmitt 
received 8u.b3BijH8ntly the tide oi Shahjaiaa, which he retained as kinjr, in coujiuicition. 
with the titlea of iSahih Qimn-i aud dC/d I,lol). Tha iaat title had 

bIbo been uted by Salayinfin-i Karnriini, King of Bongnl. AMraniizeb, in iniitstion of it, 
adopted the title of dS la AViflgan. 

" He received tlib title of Shalijatitin aviiyias inadca .SfASairr, or Commander of Thirty 
Thousand, personal fbrevet) rank, and o oontingoiit of 20,000 a.«l tro ttilfs, i.e., hia 
foriaor oontingent plus nil increase in troops). Ho was also alloiTcd a A'anifoli < mde p. 318), 
likowise a euatpw that had not been observed sinee the age of Tfniur, Jahangir evOn 
came down from the /tarate (the window in the State hafli familiar to all tlmt have 
seen the halls of the palaces of Agra and Fatiipiit Sihri], and placed a dish full of jewels 
and gold on Sliohjohhn’a head, distribdting the whole (at Wiidrj among the Amirs. 
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to Maiiabiit ^iin, whereupon lie impiisoned him and his son 
Dai'.ib Khau, and sent him to Port Aslr, but released them soon after 
•on fuiok. Parivia and Mah.ihat ^an had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Nnibaddii to rapture Sliahjahaii. Bayram Beg, an officer of Shah- 
jahan's, had for this reason rpmo'-ed ail fioals to the left ride of the 
river, mid .ivieoeusfuliy prevented the imperial'- from tross-iiig. At 11. tA.'s 
advice, Shahjahan projjosed, at this time, an arniistito. He made M. ‘'A. 
eweir upon the Qur‘’5,n not to betray him. and sent him. as ambassador 
to Pftiwiz. llahabat ^an, I-oiowiug that the fords would not now be so 
carefully viatehed as before, elTected a crossing, and M. ’^A.. forgetful of 
his oath, joined Prince Parwiz, and did not return to vShahjahan, who 
now lied from Burhanpur, inarching through Talingana to OrLsa and 
Bengal. Mahabat and M. ‘■A. followed him up a short distance bey'ond 
the Taptl. i\L ‘■A. tn-'orc to Raja Bhim, a principal couirier of the 
Bawlatshahi party, to tell Shiihjahau, that he (M. “^A.) ivouhi do every- 
thing in his power tn detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
Ilia sonb to join him, Eaja Bhlm replied that the prince had still from 
five to ,si.x thousand followers, and that he would hillM. •’’A.’s sons should 
it conic to 8 fight, Sliihjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihar, of 
which he made Dariib Khan, who had evidently allached himself to the 
prince, Governor. Mahahat Khan had in the meantime returned to 
Ilahahad to oppose Shahjsihan, and had placed M. '-A., who looked upon 
him with distrust,, under aurveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahahat Khan to send M, ‘^A. to 
court, where he was reinstated in hie titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jiigir at Labor, when Mahahat Khan followed him and sent 
him back to Ihhli. Soon after the failui’e of his scheme, of retaining 
possession of Jahangir Is person, and the return of the, monarch from 
Kabul, Mahahat Khan had to fly. Nur Jahhn now’ appointed M. ‘■A. 
to follow up Itlaliiibal, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. “^A. fell ill at l.ahor, and on his arrival at Hihli, he died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahangir's 2l3t year (1035). 
The words JOwhi SipuhsSldr ku (where is the Khfai Cominandor?) are 
the i/anfik of his dea-th. 

M. ’’A.'b great deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the 
defeat of Stihayi Klian of Bijapuc, During Jahangir’s reign, he did 
nothing remarkable ; iior w’as he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during 'the lifetime of Akhar. though he was allow'ed to retain 
his rank, lor nearly thirty years he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret friendship 
wilh the rulers of the Dakhiii, and “^Abd ‘l-Fad, on one occ,ar,ion, gave his 
faln’ii that M. was a rebel. Qiidcr Jahangir, he was the open friend of 
Malik ‘■Amhar ; and Jfuhaminad Ma'-sum, one of his servants, once 
informed the emperor that he would find Malik '^Amb.ir'a ooiTe.spondeuco 
in the possession of ‘^Abd'i ’r-Ralum of Lakhnau (No. 197), wdio was much 
attached to M. ‘■.'V. M.ahabat Kh.ln wms appointed to inquire into this ; 
but '^Abd“ 'r-ldalum of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. People 
said, M. ‘^A.'s mollo was, “ people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendsliip,” and all seem to have been inclined to blame him 
for maliciousnesa and faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from, 
his nev/sivriteTB whom he had posted at various stations. Ho read their 
reports at night, and tore them up. But he was nko proverbial for his 
liberality and love of letters. The Ma^dsir-i Rahmii, ^ is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity ; it shows tliat he was the Mccoenas of 
Akbar’a age. People, by a happy comparison, called him 3Er “^Ali Shor 
{vide p. 107, note G). M. “^A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As poet ho wrote under the name of Rahim. 

Though his father had been a Shi'^ah, M. '^A. was a Sunni ; but people 
said he was a fihi'^ah, but practised taqii/iia.^ 

M. “^A.'s most faithful servant wa.s Miyan Pahim. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl ; but he appears to have been a Rajput. He gre'w 
up with M. ‘JA.’s eons, and W'as as pious .as he was courageous. He foU 
u'ith liis son Pirua Khan and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat Khan, 
who bad imprisoned his master. M, ‘■A. built him a tomb in Dilill, which 
is now called Nila Burj, near Hum.ayun’s tomb. (Asav'^ ’.^-sanddld.) 

M. “^A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mirza Irich (or Irij), Sluihnawdz Khan Bahadur (No. 255). When 
young he used to bo called Khan KJidndn-i jau'dn. He distinguished 
himself by his courage. In the 40th year of Akbar he was made a 
Commander of 400. In the 47th year, after a fight ^ with Malik “i Ambar 
who got wounded, he received the title of Bahadur. During the reign of 
Jahangir he was called Shahnawaz Khan {vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028, from excessive 
drinldng. -{Vide Tuzuk, p. 270.) 


' Called Jla^ndr-i Mahimi in allusion to his mme M. eAbd"-VBaljim. Vide. Elliot’s 
Indei; (lat edition), p 377. 

® Wiiofover Shi<:ttli 0 ars in tha minority, they praotiao, if necessaty, taeiv/’/a. 
fear, caution), i,o., (hoy do ns i£ they were Sunnis. A ShKha way even Tilify his own 
sect, if his per.sonal safety requirea it. 

[* ETeijr Kinder. — B.] 
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Two of Ills eons are mentioned in the Pdilishahiicuda. 1, Jlirza Khan. 
He -was Fawidar of Kangrah, and lotircd “foolishly” from public life 
in Fabl'’ II, 1010. But he ivas re-emploj'cd and was a Commander of 
Tlnee Thousand in IO.jD {Padishahnatna II, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lnshkar- 
aliikaii Khan. He got in 10-17 a. present of 4.000 11., and received an 
jippointment in Bengal. 

Hiatoriaiia call fibahnawilz Khan generally Shahaawdt, Klmn-i 
Jahdnqlfi, to distinguish hini from yhahua waz Kliiin-i a grandee 

of Shahjalian. 

2. i!/7r:r7 Damh Ddmh-KiHlii. He ha.s been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Shahjah.an made him Governor of Bengal, ho retained his vidfe, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of BLahnawis Khan as hostages iyanjhainal). 
When the prince after the fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go 
to the Dakhin, ho v.toIo to Darab Ivlian to more to Garlhl (i^.Vf. entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Darab lyrote him that he could not eonie, being 
besieged by tlie zamliidars of the jdace. He fell at last into the hands of 
Pariviz and Mahahat Khan, and .i.e .TahangJr had '‘no objections”, 
Mahabat executed him (103.5), wrapped liiu head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. 7A. as a prt!.scnt of a “ melon A short time 
before K'i.bd'*'' 'llahKhiin had killed Tlarab’s son and a son of Sliahnawas 
Khan. 

?>. 3l7r.tu Rcihmun Dad. Ilia mother belonged to the Sandahas of 
Ainark'ot. Though very dissolute, he was the most liked by his father. 
Ho died, at Balilpur, about tho same time as his oldest brother. Vide 
Tnzuk, p. 315. bio one dared to inform his father of the event, till 
people sent at last ihc famous saint Has’tat 7I.s;l of Sindk to M. 7A. on 
a visit of condolenre. 

4, Mxrsa, Amr'^ 'll<ih. He grew up without education, and died when 
young. 

30. Eiija Man Singh, sou. of Bhagwiin Diis. 

Ho was bom at Ambor, and is the son of liaja Bhagwan Don (Ho. 27). 
European historians nay that he wasi the adopted Kon of Eaja Bh. D., 
but Muhammadan historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
becaufie Hindus make absolutely no diflerence between a real and an 
■adopted son. He is ako known under the title of Mirza Raja^ and Afbar 
bestowed upon him the title of Farmid (son). 

He joined Alrbar with Blhori Mai (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed 
against Eana Eilia, and gained, in 986,* the great battle near Goganda.® 

[1 Oprrecled in Ifo. 109. — 

“ The beat account of this battii; is to ha fmbd in Ba(!£,oa!, who was aft eye-witeess. 
Bad. II, 230 to 237. The whole is left out in Briggs. 
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Eaja Eilmsali of Gwaliyiir was killed with his soes, whilst the Eiuiii 
MmselJ' in the mdi& was wounded by Man Singh, Akbnr, however, felt 
annoyed, becaUBO M. S. did not follow up hia victory, and so recalled him. 

When Bhagwan Das was appointed govembt of the Paiijah, M. S. 
commanded the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. 
Muhammad Hakim died, and SI. S. was sent to Kabul to Iceop the country 
in order. He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with M. Muhammad Halum's 
sons (M. Afrasyab and M, Kai-qubail) ; but was soon after sent back to 
Kabul, where he chastised the Itaushanls who, like other Af^an tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After fha death of Baja Bh Bar, 
in the war avitli the Yusufz5.*’is, II. S. avas appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zajfn l^an Koka (Ko. 3-1) and 
Hakim Abu 'l-Fath. lie was also put in charge of EibulislUn, as Bhagwan 
Das had a £t of madness (p. 3D8). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled 
in consequence of loud coinplamts of the people against the Rajputs 
and M. S.’s indifteronco to the Kabulis, and was appointed Oovernor' 
of Bihar, to which inovince the tuyuls of the Kaoiihwahas had been 
transferred. 

After the death of BhagnAn D'w in 998, M. S., who hitherto had tho 
title of KStmr, rcoeivod from Akbar the title of Eaja anda Chwmand of 
Five Thousand. In Bihar he inmished several refrartorj' Zamindaro, 
aa PuraJi Mai and Baja Saiigriun, .and received their tribute. 

The principal events hi Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1016 are given 
in Stewart’s History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121),^ In the 35th year, 
M. S. invaded Orisa by way of Jharkand (Ckittia Nugpur). The result 
of this expedition was the cession of Puri. In the 37th year, when tho 
Af^aus under Kliwii ia SiiJaymau and Khwftja ‘^Ufiman attacked Buxi, 
M. S. again invaded Orisa, and re-annexed, in 1000, that province to the 
Dihli empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Bhati 
(the eastern portions of tho Sundaiban), and built, ia the following year, 
Akbariiagai, or Biijmahall, at a place which Sher Shah, before him, had 
.selected as a convenient spot, as also Salimnagar, tho Fort of Sherpur 
lIuToha (Mymonsing). The whole of Eastern Bengal on the right aids 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st j^ear, M. S. 
married the sister of Baohmi Nara'>in, Baja of Kuch Bihar, who had 


^ The name of “ £i[i.yjiU ” ItliSu (u,U- whicJi ocouta aavotal times in .‘hew'ftit, 
Z.O., Blionld beKsorreotea to SaCid lihan (ulsl tlio same grandee whose liiogjaphy 
waa given above (j>. 351). Soeb as take an Intcrcsl. in the History o£ Bengal and OrSaa 
should make uao of fee Akbainoma, -wlriaii contains many now factaand dotaila not given 
in .^towait. 
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derlaretl liimself a ^'assal of the Mughiil empire. In the same year, M. S. 
fell dangerously ill af Crhoraghiit, when the Afghans attacked him. 
They wore soon afior driven back by Himniut Singh, one of M. S.’s 
son-,.’ into the SunrL'irban. In the 42nd year, 51. S. had to send a detach- 
nieiif [Mirier Hijaz Xliun into Kiicli Bihar for the protection of Laclimf 
KiiTa‘ 111 . In the 41th _vear 51. S., at Akbai's request, joined the Dakhin. 
v,ir. Thinking that the Afghans, in consequence of the death of their 
Iciider, the rich ‘•Ihii of Ghoiaghat, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed 
his .son Jagat Singh (Xo. 160) his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at 
Ajuiir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and was succeeded by Maha 
Singh, a grandson of 51. S. The Afghans under Usman used this 
opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orisa. and occupied a groat portion of Bengal. 51. S. then hastened 
back over Eahtas, and defeated the Af^iins near Sherpnr ‘•Atiii, a town 
of the iSirkhr of Sharifabad, which extended from Bardwan to Path 
Singh, S. of StuTslubabrid. After this victory, which obliged Usman 
lo I'ctieat to Ocisa, 51. S. paid a visit to thci 'emperor, who promoted 
Jiim to a (EuU) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thou.sand 
had been tlie limit of promotion. It is nolioeahle that Akbar in raising 
51. S. to a conimanrl of Seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every 
Miihamniiidau officer, though, soon after, M. Shilhrukh {vido p. 320) and 
M. Koka (No. 21), were raised lo the same dignity. 

51. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when tlie sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign liis appointment in order to he in the capital. 
The j)art which he played at the time of Akbar’s death is Imown from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Biija had made, and sent him to Bengal, But soon, after (1015), 
lie was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Hobtas (Bihar), 
after wliicli he Joined the Emperor. In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was permitted to go to his home, whore he raised levies, in order to 
«ervQ with 61. '^Abd" ’r-Ilahlm (No- 29) in the Dakliin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign, whilst in the 
Ilakhin. Sixty of liis fifteen hundred ■wives burned themselves on Iho 
limeial pile. At the time of his death, only one of his rmmtTous sons 
was alive, .Bha,o, Singh, regarding ■whose succession to the title, vide 

, Tuziik-i Jahangiri, p. 130. 

The ground o^ •which the Taj at Agra stands, belonged to Man Singh. 

1 ■ 


i He died m 1005. 
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:il Muhammad Q,uli Hian. Barlas, a desceiKlanfc of tlia H.irmaqs (?)d 

He served under Humayun, and held Multan aa jdyir. In tlio beginning; 
of Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together withSluuim'* 'd-Din Alga (No. 15) 
rhe pimcessea fi'om Kabul to India. Hia inyul waa hubi.ec(ui;nlly trau.s- 
ferred to Nagor. For a short time he was also Governor of Maiwa. 

In the 12th year, he \va.s sent against Iskaiidar Khan Uzbak (ah/e 
No. 48) in Audh. After the death of Khan Zamfin, Iskandar fled to- 
Bengal, and Audh was given to Muhammad Quli Kh.ln najdyJr. 

He eubaequently served under Mun''im Khan in Bihilr and Bengal, 
In the 19th year v/heii Da''ud had withdrami to Satgaw (Hugh) Muniiiu 
Khan dispatched M. Q. IHi. to follow up the Afghans, whilst he remained 
with Kaja Todar Mai in Tanda to settle financial matters. When M. (J. 
Khan arrived at Satgaw Da''ud withdrew to Orisa, to v/liioh country 
neither M. Q. Hian nor his oflicers had much inolmation to go. From 
Satgilw M. Q. Khan invaded the di.itrict of Jesar (Jessorc), v/here 
Barmadi, a friend of Da''ud’.s, had rebelled ; but the imperialists mot, 
with no success, and returned to Satglnv. Muiiiim Khan at last ordered 
Todar Mai to join hi. G. Klu'tu. and subsequently both moved into- 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier M. Q, Khiiii died at Modaipur 
(Midnapore), Ramar.an, 982. He seems to have died a natural death, 
though some accused one of his euuiiohs of foul play. 

IJis son, Mirzd Fandun Barlas (No. 227). He served under M. 
“•Abd" ’r-Ealjim (No. 29) in Rind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani Bog 
/No. 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred. Under 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a command 
of Two Thousand, when he served under I’rinco Kji,uriani again-st Rana, 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr "iAli Earlas was made bv Jahangir a Commander of 

/ XV. 

One Thousand. 

32, Tarson Khan, sister’s son of Shiih Muhammad Sajd" l-Mulk. 

In Histories be is called Tanson hluhammad Khan. ’1-Mulk 

had been an independent ruler in Gharjistun (a part of Khurasan) ; but 
he had to submit to Tahmasp (a.ii. 940). 

* So in tins MSS. ; but the name Batmaij ia very doubtful. Being a “ Barlas ”, lie, 
lielongod to that Charts,! tribe whloU traced its descent to j/ or jj ,\ — the MSS, 
hero varioua forms for this name — who is the 8th ancestor of Timur. ' If cy bo the- 
correct form, the substitution of a renowned name in Muhammadan history, 

would not appear altogothor impobsible. The MSS. of the Ma^asir have BarantaiJ uJJy.. 
In the beginning of the Akbarnama, Abu T.Fa?il eaye that this Sth ancestor of Timur was 
the first that hold the title of bat lbs, which means the same as jdiA .vMtja?, brave. Another 
Barlaa had been mentioned above on p. 216. An Amir CliSluI Borlfla served withdintinotion- 
under TimQr. 
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Taison Kiau was in tlie service of Bayriim Kliiii (No. 10), ami joined 
Akbar when Bayram fell mto rlifigraco. Akbar sent him, together with 
Ilajl Muhammad SistiinI (No. 55), to see Bayram on Ins way to Makkah, 
as far as Niigor, then the frontier of the empire. T. Kh. was sub.soquciitly 
promoted to the post of a Commander of Five Tliou.sand, and was for 
some time Governor of Bhakkar (vnk No. 107), and then of Patan in 
Gujrdt. In the 21st year he served in Bajputanii, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year he was made Fawjdar of Jaimpuj, at the same time that MuUa 
Muhammad Yasdi (vide p. 198) was appointed Qaziy'' ’1-Qiizat and Sadr 
of the Sirkar. When the Jauhpur Ecbellion broke out, T. Kb. with other 
faithful Airni's moved to Bihar against Bahadur Khan and '^Arab Khan, 
who were joined by Ma'^sum Khan FarankhudI (No. 157). In the 27th. 
year he served under M. "^Azlz Koka m Bihitr, When the Qaiishals 
(No. 50) left Ma‘'aum Klian and joined the Imperialists, M. 5Aziz sent 
T. Kh. to Ghoriighat, where most of the Qaqsbals had jagirs. T. 
stayed at Tajpur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma'^au.m Khan 
came with a largo army from Bhati ( and plundered Western 

Bengal, approaching even the environs of Tainla , he also sem a detach- 
ment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the fort of Tajpur. The siege 
ivas raised by a corps sent by Shahbaz Khau-i Kainbfi (No. 80) from 
Patna, and T. Kh. rras thus enabled to join Shahbaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Bengal. Ma^sum fled again to Bhati, and Shalihaz 
and T. Kh. planned an expedition against I §a, who had aflorded Ma"! sum 
shelter. They crossed the Ganges at Khizrpui, which stands on the 
frontier of Bhati, took SiumargSw, plundered Baktarapur (?), where 
<: I §a used to live, and nearly caught Ma*' ?um. At this juncture, ’’I sa returned 
from an expedition to Kuch Bihar, and attacked tie Imperialists near 
Bhowal (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 


‘ Abfi ’I'Faii fives thh spelling in the Akhniname, and aaysj it means Icwlcsnd (from 
• llio Hindustani down the. 7iver), and extends nearly 40!) koi from caat to weat» and 
300 kos from N.S., from TJiibot to the ocean. It would thus iuclndo the Snnrlarbau and 
the tfacta along the Megna, Grant, in the Vth Eeport, p, 200, note, deiinea JihUii as 
comprising the Sumlerban ami all the neighbouring low lauds, even Hijll, ovsrJlowed 
by til 6 tide. 

fll'jfl’s father, aceording to Abu ’l-Faa;!, was a Rajput of Iho Bais clan, it I road correctly 
my MSS. IIo came in contact with Sahtn Khan and Taj ^hau of Bengal, was Idlied 5 and 
his two sons, and Tsma^lil, were sold an alaves. They were subeequoutly traced by 
Qiitbw 'd-bin Klmn, uncle, to Turin, and brought bade. soon became the 

. thirf of Bhfiti, and had twelve great zamindars dopendent on him, Hence he la ganerady 
called .^by. AM 1-Fa7.1 Marxban-i j57wff» ruler of MfitJ. He gave thelmperjaiiutsno end 
of trouble. He must not bo eonfouhded with the Vakil of Qiitlu IShan of Orisa, 
who ceded Puri to Man Singh. 
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near the Bralimaputia, aud the fighting was continued for a Song time 
both by land and on the river. At one. time T. Kh. with a small detach- 
ment came too near a position held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by Ma'^sum Khan and wounded. Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by Ma'I.silm (992). For a relation of his, vide No. 400. 

33. ftiya ^an Gung. 

Qij/d is a Turkish word and means zeb, ornament. Gung, if it is tha 
Persian word, means “ dumb ” He served under Humayun, and held 
Kol Jaliill. On the ajjproaeh of Hemu, be joined Tardi Beg (No. 12) in 
Dihll, and retreated with him. After Hemu's defeat, Qiya was sent to 
Agra, and wan raised to the dignity of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several parganas in (rwaljar liaviug been given to him as luyiit, Qiyii 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akbkr’u reign, besieged Gwalij'ar, which was held 
by Bliil Khan, a general of Salim Shah, during whose reign Gwaliyar had 
been the capilal ol tlm em 2 >ire. BhiJ IQian, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort foj' a long time, wished ^ to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Ramsah, whose ance.stors had held Gwalii'u', when Qiyfi Khan 
arrived, and after defeating the Raja, prepared himself to besiege BHl 
Khan. When Akbar, in 966, came to Agra, he sent a defcaehment to 
a3ai.st Qiya, and BbTl Kh.in submitted. 

He was a friend of Bayram, but was the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A few years later, Qij’a KJian joined IQirm Zaman’s rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of Mun'^im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orisa, to settle 
matters. Ho remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebelhori, 
and when, in the 25i h year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, 
Qutlu Klian seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiya Khiin in some fort. 
Deserted by Ms soldiers, Q. wms killed (989).^ 


*• So the Tho say?? theit Uilja Boms&h "with a larg6 force of 

had come to besiege nw'illijy.r. Firs ahta instead of B)ul KhSii (Akbamama, SawSnib, 
iiitdSL.otu) haaSuhaylKJ\ria(?), andlqbanihan (?) for Qiya vide Briggi?> If^p. ISi. 

TIio change fioin to J#i-. is not remarkable ; but tho alteration of to JUI lajnows 
violent, as we have an additional offf and lanu 

How iintrastworibv onr printed cdUiona are may be seen from Khu.fi List of 

Commanders of Thousand under Akbar {Ed. Bill. Iridtca I, p. 337), where the aati’s'e 
©ditoia havo gi-ven three wrong names among -twelve, yiz . : — 

P. 237, last line, for A7nfn ^an KokOt road Zay^fh l^dn Koka (No. 34). 

P. 238, 1. If for KMn, road ^Mti (Wo. 14), 

P. 238. 1. 2, for lifvsftt SlidUf read Taram (No. 32). 

Moreover fQ)5.fi Khan’s list is most incomplete and does not coincide, althou|h h© 
eaya so, with tlm tmthber of PanjhaaatiB given m the ^Tafeagdf. 

^ Soveraf copies of the TQ,baqdi whiqfi I have consulted, oay that 
inD84n). 
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Tardl Khan {N’o. 101), eon, was a Commander of Fifteen HimJiod. 
He accorapaiiierl Prince Danyiilto the Daldun, but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49tii year ho was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Then.'., and Five Hundred, and got a present of a lac.s of Rupees. 

V. (Jommanders of Four TIiohmIikI Firc-Huiidred. 

31. Zayn ^aa,i son of Kliwilia Maqsud of Harfit. 

His father, Kh w aja Maqsud ‘■.Ui, was a .scrv.int of Akbar’s mother. 
The name of his mother was Picha Jiin. Anaga ; she was one of' Akbar’s 
mu'se.s. On Humiiyun’s flight to Persia, Maq.sud vras always near the 
howdah of Akhar’s mother, and remained attachoil to hGi; in all her 
misfortiimee. His brother was I^waja Hatan (Zayn tKhau’s undo), 
whose daughter inarried Prince Salim. She i.s the mother of Prince 
Pai'wlz, 

In 993, hllrzil Jluhanamad ILildm, Akbar's biother, had died, and 
Akbat cro.^sed the Indus for Zabnli.siria. Zayn Khan was at that time 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Plundced, ami va.s sent against 
iheYfunfzii.w. This tribe, .s.ays ‘■Abu ’J-FarJ, hadformDilybeeninQai'.Tbfi^ 
anti Qr.ndahar, and had mvadccl Kabul, where a great number of them 
were killed by M. Ulugh Beg, The remainder .settled at LamghSniit, 
and Dubsoquently a,t Lshtaghar. For the last cue hundietl years they 
had held tho territory of BaJof,“ and were notorious robhews, lu Bajor, 
there wa.^ also a tribe of tht! name of yultuiiT, rvho traced their descent 
to a daughter of Sultan Sikandar. The Yusulzh^ls deprived them 
trcaclierously of their dislrict; a few of the SultanTdes, iiow'ever, 
remained in BSjor from atlachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M, Muhammad 
Hakim, the chiefs of the yusafzii''Is submitted, and one of them, Kalii, 
went with Akbar to Agra and was hospitably treated. Ho fled, howover, 
but waa caught by Shams" ’d-Din Khafi (No. 159) ae.ar Atak, and was 
sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, he fled 
again and stirred np his countrymen. 

Zayn Klian moved into the District of Bajor" (north of Pashiiwar), 
and punished the YHsuiza''js. Several chiefs asked for iisrdon. After 
tins he erected a fort in Jakdara, in the middle of tho country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at. last to ask 


' As ho was Akbur’s foster-brother : ho is generally called in hialorisa. Zayn KJiaD 
Kojsft, 
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fnr reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Raja Bii- Bar and Hakim,' 
Abu 'l-Bath with some troops. Zayu PBian asked them to attack the 
Afghan.? whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and tliey should hold the district. But Bir Bar 
and Ifaklin Abu ’l-Batli, who were no friends of Zayu l^an, piopoaed 
that they sJioulil attack the Yusufza'Ts together and then go back 
Z. 1^ said it uould not do to return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices; else, the best thing they could 
do, was to return the same way they had come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road (over ^). Z. Kh. paid no 
attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because he 
was afmid they would denounce him at Court. As .soon as the Afghans 
saw the Imperialist a returning, they attacked tliem m every narrow 
valley. On pasbing the Gkewa ^ Balatidrl Z. lOi. wlu) 

commanded the roar {chandawal), was so severely attacked that lie had 
fo face them. Arrows and stones were showered from all sides on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses ran into the 
train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Kh., unable to prevent, 
a rout, rushed among the Afghans seeking death, wlien Janisli Bahadur 
(No. 235) got hold of the remo of his horse, and led him by force out of 
the meUe. In the greatest disorder tlie Imperialists reached the next 
.station, when the mere rumour of an approach of the Aff^iins diispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their way, and 
several detachmeuts entered the valleys occupied by the Afj^ans, Then 
enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe ; but ne.xt 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
500 offirier.s fell {vide p. 2H). 

In the 31st year (99-1), Z. Kh. operated successfully against the 
Mahm.ands and GhorLs near Pashawar, who under their chief .Talal" ’d-Diiii 
Rawsham had committed numerous predations. In the nc.xtyear, Z. Kh- 
was made governor of Zabulistfin vice Man Singh, and moved, in the 
3.3rd year, against the Yr[suf/,ri'’is. After eight months’ fighting they 
submitted, but Z. Kh. insisted on occupying their territory, tie followed 
the .same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the 
river Pajkora'-^ where their district commences. During the 

festival of the ‘^Id-i Qurham (Baqr ‘^Id, in Zi Hijjah), he surprised the 
Afghans and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherever 


^ Gireioa m<eans ft hill, 
* Or Panjkora- 
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he thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufSciont number of soldiers ' 
(ra«No. 46.) 

In the o5th year lie was sent to jmuisli sev'cral rebellious zammdars 
in the Ilimrdayas. Most of them, as Raja ijiidi ( Badhl) Cliand of Nagarkot 
(vide p. 349), Ray Pertah of Mankot, Raja Parisr.un of Mount Jamu, 
Raja Basu of Jlau, Ray Baldhadr of Lakhinfiur, etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. ICh. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
and a lao of foot soldicis. 

After having been made, m the 36th year, a Connnnndcr of Four 
Thousand, Z. 1^. was allowed an ^alam and a naqqara, (mdc p. 52), and 
was appointed, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to tho Hindiikiish, when new opportunities offered for 
punishing the mountaincer.s. 

In the ilsb year he was made a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kabul, w'ce'Qulij Khun. In the same year, J’nnce Salim 
fell in love with Z. Kh.'s daughter, and married her soon after, though 
Akbar was displeased {vide p. 288, !. 1, from below). With the death 
of Jalal T^iiu Eawshanl the disturbances in Zabulistfin came to an 
end, and Z, lOi. was ordered ia Lultor, from where Akb/ir, on his return 
from Burhiinpur, called him to Agra. 

Z, Kh. died in 1010, partly from e.xccssive drinking. Ha jdayed on 
several instruments, and composed poems. As Sa'’id Khan (No. 25) for 
hi.s eunuchs, and Qulij Ilhan (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. Kh. famous 
for his elephants. 

A SOB of his, Simla'' ’Ullah{No. 373), w'de below, was a Commander of 
Two Himdred. The Ma’-ci.sir montious another .son, Miighul I^aii, who 
served under Jahangir and Shfihjahan (vide Padi.shrdin. II, p. Cdl) and 
died 19th Ramadan, 1007. fie columanded for some lime Fort Odglr 
m the Dakhiu, where the author of tho Ma^'dsir later found an inscription 
referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 346. 

For Zayn Khan’s brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Miristi Yusuf ^aii, son of Mir Aliinad-i Ea'/awl. 

IIo was a real fiayyid o( Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
In the 30th year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


* Such forta wore caliul iT/iawas, now the common word for a police Station* 

TkfiHO' tnoana a corps oS cavalry, matchlockmcn, and archers, stationed within an 
-encloguro- Their duty is to guard the roads, to hold the places surrounding the ThaiKt* 
and to dispatch provioiona to the nBxt!rA«»w-“ Fadish^}\(t7iin, 1» p. 167, 

How old tho uae of the word Thana is, may he soon from the fact that ifc occurs 
frequently 00 Xribeni and »SutgSw inscriptions of tho eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Hijrah. 
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Wlien Shalibi'iz Khan left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent 
from Andh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (925), Tvhen Qaeim Khan 
(No. 59 ) lesignod, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as ruler. He rvas much 
lilted hy the people of that country, coneiliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the Slfch. yeur (907), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Marariij and Kamraj, i.e., the upper 
and lower districts on both gider of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called palCa, though a paCtet 
originally is equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa (IWii) of Alibar. Two aud a half 
pattas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashniln Bigha, Threa Hilda of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is aaaeBsed at some Marwir.? 
of sMU. A JJianmr is equal to 3 mam, 8 sers of Akhar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the lark, which is equal to 8 sm of Akbar (vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the RalV^ crop, they take 2 larks from each 
patta of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having been recently 
annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs ^arwdrs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the khanodr being reckoned at 10 Mm. For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y. IQi. 

In the 3Gth year, one of M, Y. Kh.’s Mutafaddls (lavcuue clerks) fled 
to Coui't, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-pantulah) 
higher, and the l^aruidr should bo valued at 29 dams. M. Y, Bi. informed 
Altbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility ; but Akbar 
sent QiiKl Nur“ ’llah and Qazi ‘^All to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Kian’s people .assumed a threatening attitude, Niiia 'llah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg Sha 3 '’lh‘'Umari(No, 167)to Ksslimir. 
On hi.s arrival, some of JVl Y. Kh.’s people made a comspiraey, and stirred 
up the malconlents of the country, who collected under Yadgilr, the son 
of M. Y. Kh. s uncle. The rlisturbanccs became so sonoua that QazI 
’’ All aud Hasan Beg returned to Hindtistan ; but the rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed QazI “i Ali. Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds, 
Yadgar then read the Mvlba in Iiis name, and had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed his speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion. Ahbar revisited Kashmir ; hut 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M, ¥. Kh , 
rmder the charge of Abu ’l-Fazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Ahbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hirapur, where some 
of M. Y. Kh,'.s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar fled outside of the camp. 



«v'finipauic-fl In .i "ei'vaiit of tht came of Yfuuf. Hi*'; camji u .i*; ]ihmd“i <‘il 
and M Y. Kh tuon jfol Lolil ol Yuf.uf. \>lu) liid ictuiiieJ to get a lioi'-e 
toi Ills mastei. Tlo', torUiud lum, till he fiiiile-.'jc*d iilieie Yndgar ivas. 
Soon after, tlie^ CEuight l;iiu .ind cut oft hi'- lie.id. 

Aa M. Y. Kjj. refused to remain m cliatge of H.asimiir under the 
increaijcd leveime, the countiv was made IMhfa, aiicl Shams" M-Din 
KliafI (No. 150) was appointed Governoi v.itli (100 troops. Sijine time 
litter, at Prince Saliin's lequest, M. Y, K]i was le-ii'Kiated. 

In the uSth year, M. Y. KJi. was appointed Daiogjia or the Tojildiaua , 
and received Jiumpur as luyul, vtce Qnlij Khan (lOOd) , but in (lie list 
year his jfufir was tiausfened to Giijiat, to enable lum to sei\e m the 
Dalchm. In the following year, T.luni Padirj of Haint (No. 45) died, 
M. 1’'. Kh. was appointed atallq to Prince Murad, whom he joined m 
Baliipur (Barfir). After (he death of Pi'inee Miiriid (p. 322), Jl Y J^. 
flistingiushed himself, togellier with Ahi'i ’l-Iftizl, in the Hakhin 
end later, under Prince Daiiyal, in the conqiicht of AlimadibJd. on whuli 
occafiioii M. Y.Kh is said to have been more cneiget ir than oilier .graudccs. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Burhaupur, m the 10th year, M. Y, Kh 
went again to Pniiee Banv.al, who, m 1010. sent him to assist Abu 'l-Fasil 
and the IClian-Khauan at Baia^fit But soon after, he died of an ab'-cess 
at Jakapur,^ in Jumaija. II, of the samo year. His body woo taken to 
Mash, had, 

M Y Hi. generally stayed at Sultanpur, wlucli lie hxiied ujion ii-. Ins 
Indian home. His contingent consisted c.vcluMvely of KoliTlafl, whose 
wages ho paid monthly. 

His sons. 1. 2Mrza LasMarl Safshikan Man (No. 375) He v.is 
imder Akbar Thiuiadar of Bir (East of Ahmadnagar), und goi fioin 
Jahangir ihc title of Safclar Khan, and a luyul in Bihar. In the 5th year 
(of Jahangir), he was promoted to the post of a Commander of 1,500, 
with 700 horse, and ivas made in the following year Subadiir of Kashmir 
In the 8th year, he wa.s removed from his offiee. In the 21i,t year, irlien 
Mahabat Khan had fled, he was sent towards Dihli to intercept MahiUjnfs 
treasiues which were known to have arrived from Bengal This be did. 
In the beginning of Shah Jahan's reign, he was made a Commander of 
2,500, and 2,000 horse, received the title of ^afshikan Khan, and was 


* My eop5' of the (Pahaqat^ as also another ilS. which I have Been, aomains the 
TfolloTvIng entry—'* Al fhe time ke tmd appointed to eperafe agatn^l Baju, ke died a( Jatmci' 
ifkhffd in ihi J)(ih'hn, schirh is gmeraliy coiled JalmpUr''' It is tliillcLilL to say how these 
words have foain;l IhcuMvay into some MS, of tha Tilxujat, which was hnighccl in a.u. 3001^ 
nine years before M* y. sdefttU. 
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Again £.eiit to Eli’, where he remained for a long time. He withdrew at 
ia.st from public life, got a pension of Ea. 12,000 per annum, and lived 
at Liilior. Ho died ui 1 035. 

He rvas franlr to a fault. Once lie invited the JIan.sahdars of Kahuh 
and ieatiterl them on pork ; and when called to Court, to ansiver for 
hi'! conduct, ho. gave .lahiiTiglr a Icfson by saying that not only poik, 
blit also wine was ioibuldcti in the law. For this answer he fell into 
fingrace. 

2. .l/7i;(7 ‘'/t.iiz He wa-* a good prose ttiiter, and wiolc a 

hi l()iy of the world, (litillcd Ciniiiinit. 

IS. Mh-ii A jlulfin. ■■ He Jived "With his brother.” He was suh&eipiently' 
iriad ‘1 Ivlulaw.dll ot Kilc.indra (Akbar'a tomb), whcie he died. 

A leliition ot M. Y. Kh , Mir '■Alid'* 'Jluh, was under Shfdijaliaii a 
< 'oinniaiidor of 1,.300 and 000 horse, lln was for sometime Ooveruor of- 
Fort Jlhaiur, F. ot F>n’, nicntioncd above. Jld died in the 8th year of 
Sh.'ilijahriii. 


IT. Coitonur.dtrs of Four Thousand, 

36. Mahcll CSfisim Kh’5ii. 

I’ho TulaqiU monlioie liini among 1 ho Coinmandors of Fi’vo Tliousand. 
He .served under 11. '^Ask.'irT, E.ih,iL's llurd .son, whose Jostcr hiot.lior ho 
iviis, His liiollici ivas Ohaf-anl.ri' Koka^ Ilumayriu, after the 

cnjjfpic,! (;f Giijvat, imd ojipointcd ‘tA.ikait to Ahmadrihiid. One night, 
when li.ilf drunk, II, SAsk.iii said, “ I .iiu king .'ind the shadow of (rod ” ; 
wlion Oha/anlar gently rcjtlied, Thou an drunk, and hast lu.st thy 
.sonsps,” at rvhieli itJl who wore prp.sent laughed. ‘■'Askarl got enr.rgod, 
and iinpri.snncd (jhaKiinf.ir ; but ho escaped, went to Sult,rui Bahadur, 
king of Gtijrat, wJio had retreated to Fort Hiu, and betrayed the plana 
of 't.isLarl. BaJifidui thcreiipioii collected ananny, marched to Ahmadabad 
;iad diove the Prince away (vide No. 12). 

' Maliflr Qa&im Khan joined Humiyun on hio retiun from Pcr,-ia, and 
wdH made in llio beginning of Akbai’s' reign, a Commander of Fouiir 
Thousand. In the lOtli yogr, ‘^Abd" T-Ma.Jid Asaf Kliiin (No. 49) had been 
ordered 1 o liur^iie Khan Zamiln (No. 13) ; but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own cafety, he (led to Oaiha (Jabalpur). M. Q. Kh. was, therefore-, 
sent to Gaiha, after Akbar had, in 973, letAirned from Janapur to i\gri», 
and was ordered to capture *^Abd'‘ ’1-MajId. When M. Q. Hh- arrived 


I (Ihasmfai meiios. a Uou. BaA^, 0 ni ('T. p, 12G, 1. 8) calls him G^azanfar Tlio 
Kd. .Bihl. Indicn JSdlition has, by iplittfikc, Qhanazfar. 
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at Gailia, ‘■Abd^' ’I-Majld fled to Kli an Zamait ; but tlie wr(3tc]icfl 
of the country displeased M. Q. Kh. so much, that witliout aslc):'f; Akbar’r, 
peinnAs’on, lie left Cavlia and went to Makkah, From there In lel ur-ied 
over TVifiti, sml Qainlaliir, and ariived, towards Ihe end of the Lfth 
year, at Eantanbhur (which Akbar be.sic"cd), lud asked to bo foridven, 
seucimg at the .same time a fine batch of Persian horses as a pu' ,ent. 
Akhar pardoned him, restored him to lus old ranlc, and pave him Lalchiiau 
as hn/iiL 

“Nothing else is Icnown of liim ’’ (Mid^ddr). lie had been dead for 
..some tirnn in. 1001, when the Tahaqdt was ccinph-ted. IIu‘ayji Khan 
Tuki'iya (No, 53) was the aou of lii.s sLsrel and hi.s Ron-in-ldW. 

. He Inid a villa at Labor, vvhicli wais called Bu(j!i-i MlaJnlT Qasi)i> Khan, 
vide Badfioni II, 00, 292, and Caleuttfe, I’evicw for Ortclier, 1869 
(Jahdiigu'‘& Death). 

37. Muzaffar Khan-i TiU'batx. 

Tnrhnl in the name of a tribe {ulus) in Klnufisriii. Hi.s full name i.s 
Kliwa la illujxa frar *!Ali Khan -i Turball. Tie was Bayiam's Dnvdn. B,’jiarn 
delognted him from Dipfdpur ti' Slier Muhammad Dlwaiia (jj. LV52), who 
sent him in chaiiia to Akbar. Though feovoral courtiers .advised the 
Empoior to killMuz.td'ar.hcpartlonedliim, andm,idehim''-L»)/ (f'ollnctor) 
of the Pargana of Parsaror. >suh.icquently Alcbar made lum iJitdii-i 
BwiiVclt (C’olleetor cif the Imperial Stores, etc.), and .at. last Dh'aii of the. 
Empire, ivitli the title of Muzaffai' Klifih (971). llriJaTodar Mai was then 
imder him. According to Ihidfijonl, the two quarielletl incc.s.santly, 
though people said that the Raja was a better fni.ancier than Muz.iftur, 
who.so accession to olficG was honoured by the short lartlJi, tfi'im 
< = 971), or “ Tyriint ”, 

In the 11th year he abolished the liaqnu. Tliis is the name 

of the, assessment of tho DiJili empito, which liad exi.sted since the time 
of Ray-ram ; but the rent roll showed an assessment very cliflerent from 
•the actual state of thing.s ; '■ for, Ofi account of the number of men 
{Im^rat-i snardum, i.e. Jagii-lioldert) and the unsettled state {ejalh-i 
wilfiijat) of the country, therovenUO Was incieased in name [ha-ndm- 
,ajznda) for the sake of mere show (bdfS-yimasid-ii'^Hhdy).” ^Thk 
ilaqnvl was now abolished {aide Third Book, DahsSla), and 

Miizaffar prepared a rent roll according to his experience and the returns 
,of Qilnungos. The now rent toll was edited */a»u‘’-s! Ha!, or Ihe roll 

of the jiresent actual income (ride p. ^62). As the Dagl/. Jaw (pp. 26.j, 

' 266, and p. '252) did not then exist, Miigaffar l^an fixed the number of 
soldiers which the Contingents of the and tiie ilf«?dzHKs -(friends 



of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided iato three 
clasaesd 

In the ISth year it was reported that Muzaffar loved a boy of the 
name of Qutb. Akbar had the boyforcibly removed, whereupon Muzaftar 
assumed tho garb of a J’aqir, and v.’ent into the forest.. Akbar was thus 
obhgod to recall him, and restored the beloved. 

In the 17th 5 '-eai' a mania lor Chawpar (p. 315) had seized Ahbar'ft 
Court. Mu.zaffar lost not only his gold muLurs, but also his temper, and 
annoyed tha Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Surat, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the 18th year (981), after having been for some time in Satangpiir 
i 11 Jlalwa, he was appointed VaM, of the Empire, with the title of Jumhl'‘ 
’l-Mulk. But ho did several things whirl) Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take Rahtas in Sooth Bihar, he ordered Mu^affar 
to join the eicpedition, without allowing him ftrst to pay his respects 
(vide Briggs II, 249). Like his companion, Kliwaia Sbamss ’d-Din 
ICliafl (No. 159), M. di.stinguished hiniseif in the campaign, punished the 
ie,bolfi on several occasions, and took Bfaiipur, of •which, tho AE^ana 
had again taken posnession. For these services, M. was appointed, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Bihar, from Chausa to Garhf. Soon alter 
the taking of Hajipur, M. was nearly caught by a party of Afghans, 
who siiw him reconnoitering the banlm of the Ghandak. 

In tho 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah.Mansur [No. 132) 
and Etija Tedar Mai continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor 
of Bengal. 

In the 25th year (988), vShah Mansur subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
•which they had spent vrithout permission. WTien he insisted on his 


^ The Ua^dnif aayg, he allowed class 48,000 dduMt the second 32,00Q cf.> and tho 

third 24,000 d. pr? annmn. Those mimbers appear Xo be rery large, when compared with 
p, 241i But what weo fcha value of « in those days ? In the 40th year of Ahbar'ft 
reign, the foUcwifig pay regulation Vfaa introduced; — 
kughul, Afj^an, or Hindi 
Sih-aspa-B , 1,000 d. per 

. 800 <f, „ 

Ynl'>(uipas . 600 d. ,, 

let Class Eajputs 800 „ 

2nd ditto ditto 600 d. „ 

'(Alcbarnaima). But at that time 40 ddtns were eiiuai to I AhharahiUit Rupes* whiolfc 
diEered very little from our rupee. 
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demands, Ma'^siim-i Kabuli and several othei' grandees tbaL held jagira 
in Biliar, rebelled. Mugalfar imitated Rbrii Mansux’s policy in Bengal, 
and when lie commenced vigorously to collect outsrandings, Baba Khan 
Quqsbiil and other Jaglrdars of Bengal rebeUecl bkevd&e. JI. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would not listen to lU'oposaJs of peace. 
At last the Bihar rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient 
force to take the lield against lluzsffar. JToiwitliEtandiTig this, the rebels 
would have gladly como to terms and gone to Onsa, had not MuraiTar 
betiayed his weakness by moving to the Fort of Tanda, which, c.cf ording 
to iBada,oru, consisted of nothing but four old walb. The rebels i lius 
emboldened demanded full pardon, peimisaion to go to hlakkah, and 
restoration of one-tbird of their property. At this juiictme, Sharaf^ 
’cl-Din Husaym (Ko. 17) esciipcrl from Jlu^afiar's custody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.b miecrable condiiiou. They nio\'ed, 
therefore, against Tanda, took it, captured M,, and killed him (1’l.ibi‘t J, 
«88).i 

The Jami** Masjid in Agra was built by Muzaflat. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, wliicb stdl go by the name of Naimh Mtizaffar KMi% hi 
Masjid or Kail Mnsjul. The Ma'it^lr says it stood in the Kalra Miyan 
Saqiq, but this name does not appear to bo now-a-daya in uie. The 
Waajid now called the Jfimi'! Masjid of Agra wa,>! built, in 1058, by Jaban 
Ara Begum, ShahjahSo’s daughter, at a coat of five lacs of Eupees. 

According to the If ?>"■«{“ his 3 ’’oungeBt daughter was ma rriod 

i,o Shlih Fatl.i" ’llali of Shiraz. 

lib. Sayf Khan Kotca, cider brother of Zayn Khan Koka (No. .jf). 

His mother had only daughters, and when olie was pregnant wi(h 
Sayf Klian. her husbaud tlneatened to divorce her, should it agam 
tiun out to bo a daughter. She complained of this to Akbai's nmther, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that ha wouhl incur 
his displeasure if *he should do so ; besides,” said he, “ it shall be t]ii.s 
time a fine boy.” The mother looked upon Prince Akbar’s words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time, Sa,yf Khiin was bom. 

Akbar was very fond of Sayf Elan, and mads him, though quite 
young, a Commander of Koui Thoiusand. He distinguished himself by 
hie bravery, especially in the 17th year, at the talcing of Surat, where be 
was wounded by a bullet. lu the beginning of the next year (981), he 
aocompanied Akbar om his forced march from Agra to Affimadabad 
(p. 343), and was kiUed bravely fighting with Mhhammad Husayn Miraa. 

' ^ Aeeording to B5da,om (II, p. 882), MiKofiar cupituloted, left the fort, and wsb tlica 
eoptwed Mid Bkin, 
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How Akbar appreciated his servioas ma 7 be seen fiom the fact, that- 
having heard that Sayf iOian was heavily involved, he paid, on hia retnra 
to Agra, eveiy debt due by him. 

Hia two son?, Sher Afkan {333), and AinSn" ’llah (SbC) are mentioned 
below 6? Gommaiidora ol Two Hundred and I'llty. 

39. Eilja Todar IiTal, .a Shatri. 

He was born at Lrdior. The Ma'O'iir' ’i-Umaui dues not record his 
services before the ISLh year of Akb-Si’s reign ; b;:' T, M. appears to have 
entered Akbai’s horvice at n very earlv' pieriod. In 971, he was employed 
under EluKiflar (Bad. II, C3), and in 972, Le rsivod under Akbar against 
Kh.la Zani.in (vide No. (51). He held the first important post m the 18th 
year, when after the conquest of Gujrnfc he was left there to asses? that 
province. In the 19tii year, alter the conquest of Patna, he got an 
‘'cdam and a naqqara (A^in 19), and was ordered to accompany Mun'iim 
Khan to Bengal. He was the .soul of t.bc expedition. In the battle 
with Da‘ud Khan-i KaratanI, when Khaa '■Ai.iin (vale No. 58) had been 
killed, and Mun'iim Khan’s horse had run away, the Raja held Ids ground 
bravely, and “not oiity was there no defeat, but an actual victory” 

“ What harm,” caid Todar Mai, “if Khan ‘'Aiani is dead ; what feo.r, 
if -the IChfm I^iinan has run away, the empire is ours ! ” After settling 
.several financial matter.?, in Bengal and Orm, Torlar Mai went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When IQian .Jahiin (No. 24) 
went to Bengal, Tmlar Mai wa.s ordered to accompany him. He dis- 
tinguished himself, a.‘j before, in the defeat and caplrue of Da' ud. In the 
21at year, he took the epoils of Bengal to Court, among them 300 to ‘fOO- 
elephants. In the follov/iug year, he was again sent to Giijrat, wee Vaafr 
Khan (No. 41), who had given no satiafaction. Whilst a.ri'auging at 
Ahmadabad matters with Vaair Kh.an, Miiaailar Jrjuaayn, at 1 he in'.trgal ion 
of Mihi '..Mi Kohibi, reboUed. VazirKltiinpropobod to rolreat. to Uic, Kort, 
but Todar Mai v/as ready to fight, and defeated Muzalfar in the 22nd 
year, near Dholq.ah, which lies 12 /co? from Ahmadfibad. Taalr Khan 
would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mai had not r;umu to his 
asBi.stance. Mu^aflar, after his defeat, fled to Junagarh. 

In Ihe same year Todar Mtd was appointed Vcrzir. V/heii .Akbar 
left Ajmir for the Paiijub, the house- idols of the Raja ver-r losr, as 
nientior-ied ou p. 33, note. 

When the news of MuzaflarA death (No. 37) and rhe (ir'''up.iiioii >if 
the whul<! of Bcngirl and Bihar by the rebels leaclit'd Akbar, lie sent 
Todar Mai, §iidiq Khan, Tarson Khan, etc., from Fathpur Siki i *0 Bihar. 
Mulubl) 'fAir (No. 107), Governor of Ralitas and Muiiaminad .Ma'^.^nm 



Jghfin-i li’aran.kbudl (No. 157) wars appointsd humahu, or auxiliam ,i. 
The Ldter joined the Ilaja with 3,000 well equipped horse, evidently 
bent on reheUioJi. Todar Mai managed ro iceep him quiet ; but he 
ropoite'd iho matter to Court. The Bengal rcbeit, under Mfi'^sum-i Kabuli, 
the Qaqshak, and Mlraa Sharaf“ ’d-Uln uitli 30,000 hoi, so, 

500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, had collcried near Munglr, 
and Todar Mai, Irom fe,ai’ of troneliery among his aurdiiaries, shut himself 
up in the Fort; (>f Mungir, instead of risking a general engagement. During 
the Bic'"', tv/o of his officers. Humaj^un Faimill and Tarkhan Diwana, 
joined the rebels. Though suffering fi'om want of provisions, Toil.ir 
Alai held himself bravely, especially as ho received timely lemittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted fot some time. Baba, Khan Qai jsh 5 1 
died, and Jabarf, sou of Majnun Khan Qaqshul dc.sirod to leave. The 
rebel army disjaeiced ; ATa'^aum-i Kabuli went to South Bihar, and ^Ai'ab 
Bahadur wished to surprise Batna, and take po.‘>i> 0 £,sion of the Imperial 
trensui'}', which Pahiir KJian (perhaps No. 107) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that tovni. After sending Afa'^shm-i Farankhudi to Patna, to 
assist Pahiir T^an, Toijar Alai, and §adiq Khan followed AIa*!!3um-i 
Kiibuli to Bihar. Ala'isum made a fruitless attempt to defeat Radiq 
Khan in a .sudden night attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum nith ^I?a Klian. Zamindar of Orlsa. Todar Alai was thu,s enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Eihar, as far as Garhi, wa.s rc-anne:red to 
the Dihli empire. 

In. the 27th year (990) Todar Adal was m.ade Divan, or rather VaMl. 
During this year be introduced his financial reforms which have made 
him so fanaous. The third book of the A'ln contains his new rent-roll, 
or Ad-i Jam^~i funmr, which superseded Aluzaffar’s aB.sessment (p. 373). 
His regulations regarding the coinage have been alluded to above, and 
others may be found in the Akbarnama. 

The most important reform introduced by To^nr Alai is the change 
in the language and the character used for the revenue accounts. Formerly 
they had been kept in Hindi by Hindu M.ulmnn. Todar Mai ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Persian. 
He thus forced his oo-religionists to learn the court language of their 
rulers — a circumstance which may well compare to the introduction 
of the English language in the courts of India. Tho study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its pecuniary advantages. 

Totlar Mai’s order, and Akbar’s generous policy of allowing Hindus to 
compete foxthehigheathonours — wesawonp. 363 that Man Singh wa.sthe 
first Commander of Seven Thousand— explain two facts, /wf, that before 
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1he ptiil of tlic ISt’i coulury the iliiidiis L.iJ. rlmogt bpoorae tie Pci'aiaa 
teacher’, of the Muhamnijiclans ; secoMJij, that a ntw dij-leoi, could kisb- 
ill Helper India, the IJriii, iviiich withoiit the Hindu? as rcaemng flicd'uim, 
never could have been called into c^'drlcnce. Whether attach mure 
induenco to 'J'O'hai' Mal'j order or to Akbar’s jiclicj-, vrhioli once initiated, 
Ilia biicceBsorc, vdiliiig or not, had to iollotv, one fact should IiB borne 
ill mind that befcrc the limos of Akbar, the ffindut, as a rule, did not 
study PerEian, and atoocl therefore politically below their Muhammadan 
iidcis. 

In the 20th year, Akbar honoiu-ed him by paving liin\ a visit. In fie 
32ud year, u IChatii, tiom piirato hatred, ’.voundod T. M. on a march at 
night i/iiiifl. The man was .at once cut down. 

Wiio!! Bir Bar (No. Ou) had been killed in the war with the YuBufza^is, 
T. M. was orderad to aooonipany Man Singh, who had bean appointed 
commaiider-in-cliiei. In the Sdtli year, when Akbar went to Jvaahinir, 
T. M. w-is left in charge of Lrdior. Soon alter, he applied for leave to 
{10 to lIib banks of the Cfapgcs, .as -rie-was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let him go ; Inifc ho recalled him fro.a Ilardwar, and told him thui. looking- 
after Iris dutieii was more Yiituons than Bitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the yeai; 99S (tide ITo. 27, p. 3B3). 

Though ofton .accused of headstrongness and bigotij? bj contsm- 
poranooiis historiano, 'I'odar Mai’s fanio, as general and iinaudor, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar’s grandees ; together with A,bu 'l-Fazl 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharu (No. 190) was a Comaiauder of Seven Hundred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while seiving -under fChau jKhan&n 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horses -with golden shoes. 

The name Toda;' Mai is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindi T", d, 
and r, which explains the spelling Torel MaE”, which we find in old 
histories. IJaclei’ Shalijahan also there lived a distinguished courtier 
of the name “ Todar Mai 

The TafrVf ’Z-Vmrfff^saysiPpdar Mai’s father died when T- M. was 
(juite young, and that the wido-wwas in great distress. T- M'j at an early 


^ TMa ia the title of a Pewian MS. -pieseived in the library of -the Aaidtio Sociotjr 
of Bengal, ll was oorapased by Sil Chand, of the GoTOrnmaiit College of Agi-a, aad teat* 
of the anticniities of that torn. The book give* many volaabloanil iatorestisg partfoulara. 
In the prefacs an EngUali gontlemon is piaiseil, -vshose Cbriotian name* Oro James 
Stephan, but the sUfoamo is not Icgibls. Tbo asmij clBarly ends in jfioB, and B1&? ha 
Habington or ooma other sinular name. 'Iho style ia bomboBtie, and there is up 
pf Oper arrangement. 
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age, showed much clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
loeiit as 'wriler, from which humble position he rose to the greatesi. 
honours. 

40. Kuhammed Qasia ^an, of Nlshapur. 

The Ma’^anir calls him Qasim Muhammad Khan, and has put his name 
under the letter Q : hut Abu T-Faal, Bada.oni, and the Tahaqal give his 
name in the above order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nlshapur, and fled after the invasion of 
the Uzbaks to India, where he served under Eayram Khan. Ha 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar Sur, and served &sHatmial, 
or leader of the van, under ^an. Zaman (No. 13) in the battle with Hcmu. 
Immediatel)!’ after, but still in the first year of Akbar’s reign, he was 
sent against Haji Khan, who had defeated Sana, CJdai Sing of Maiwar, 
and taken possession of Nagor and Ajmir. Haji Kliau v/as an old 
servant of Shei Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of the Imperialists, however, IJaji Khan’s army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. M. Q. Kh. thus took 
possession of Nagor and Ajmir, which for a long time remained the 
south-w'esteriL frontier of Akbat’s empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bayiam’s party, and joined the Cha|^ta‘i 
nohles. Ha commanded the left wing of Shams’’ ’d-'Dln Atga’s corps ia 
the fight in which Bayram was defeated (p, 332). After the victory, 
he received Multan as jagir. 

He was next sent to Sarangpur in Malwa, where, in the 9th year, he 
was visited by Akbax on his sudden hunting expedition to that province, 
the object of which was to get hold of *iAbd" ’llah Khia Uzhak (No. 14). 
■'M. Q. assisted in ike pursuit. 

According to the fahaqui, BL Q. Kk died soon after at Sarangpur. 

! 41. Vazir KhSn, brother of '^Abd“ ’I-BIajid-i i.aaf Eian (I), of 

Hariit (No. 49). 

1 When Vazir Khan escaped with his brother {mie below, No, 49) 
irom Bahadur Khan. (No. 21 ), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequently, 
through the mediation of Mu^affar Khan (No. .37); free pardon for himself 
sud Asaf ^an. 

i Jn.the 21sb year, when ^Aziz Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar’s 
'adispIeMure, V. ]&. was sent to Gujrat to govern in Aziz’s joame, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
isipalitSlAr) of the province. But he did not distinguish himself, and 
, Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Todai' Mai (No. 3S) to Gujrat, to take 
the adroinjstration out of V. ^.'s hands. It happened that about the 
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same time, Mihr ‘JAIi Gulabi, a friciiJ of M. Ibrahim Husajm, rebelled 
and set up as king Muzafiar Husa}'n Ibralurn’e young eiJn, ivliom he "had 
brought from tlio Dalcliin. As men! ioncd above, the rebellion v/ns cruBhed 
tln-ougli Todar Mai's bravery. Wlieii rhe Ibija left, Mihr “lAli appeared 
again, and V. mo.st of whose Gojdicr.s had joined tho rebel, shut 
himself up in Ihe fort of Alimadubad, In one of iho assaults, Mihr ‘^.^li 
was killed by a bullet, and Mu/.ilfar Hiibayn Muza, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, mattrys in Giijrat did not 
improve, and oppre.'sions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. Kh, and called him to Court. 

In the 25tli year, Akliar .appointed him in the place of Shah 
Itfansui- of Shiraz (No. 122), and soon iifler governor of Aiidh. 

In the 27th year, when M. “lAzIz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, 
V. I^. was ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the 
flight of Ma'Jsum Khan sickness obliged ^Azlz to retm'ii to Bihar, he left 
V. ICi, in charge of the jiroviuce, till a new Bfibadiu' should be appointed. 
V. Kh. made use of tlie ojiportunity, and moved against Qutlu Klian. 
ruler of Oiisa, whom he defeated {vide p. t)S3.). Qutlu, in the following 
(39th) year, sent tribute, .and was left in posse3.sion of Orisa. V. Kii . 
retiAned to Tamja, and apiilied himself, with the assistanee of Sadiq 
Kb an {No. 43) and Shahbaz Klian-i Kambu (No. SO) to financial matters. 

In the Slit year, Akbar ordered that each sfiba should, in Eutme, bo 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazir Khan was appointed Subadiir of Bengal, 
with Muhifab ‘'All Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 
99fi, V. Kh. died. 

Shiibbaz Khan, who was Baldislii of Bengal, allowed Mirzii Mahamrnad 
§alili, V. TQi.’s son, to take command of his lather's contingent. But 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akb.ar sent Mir Murad 
(282, or S80) to bring him and his contingent lo Court. On the route, 
at Kathpur Hansw.ah, he behaved so rebelliously, that Mir Murad 
imprisoned him with tho assistance of llie jagirdars of the district, and 
took him fettered lo Akbar. lie was kept imprisoned for some time. 

49. QuUj Khan. 

He is called Andejilui, from Atidajan, a province of Far(jhdm, south 
of the Sa.vhun. His ancestors had been lor many yeans serving under the 
Tlmurides. His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Busayn Mirza Bflyqra’s 
court. 

Tho principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 35, note 2. 
In mentioning hi.s appointment to Surat, the “ iron fort ”, which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, compiered in one month and seventeen days, Abu ’1-Fazl 
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says th.iL tlio Fori had been built in 917 (a.d, 11540-41), by Safar Agha, 
alias Khudawaurt Khan, a Turkish .slave of Sulti'in Mahmud of Giijrat. 
The tarlMi of its construction is characteristic (rne re lon^ Ramuil). 

i , -sj .J o«J 

■g V ■ 1— ej j j- V 

“ M.ay this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of Lfi«i 
Firingl.'’ ^ 

Qulij Khan died .at the age of eighty, on the 10th R.ainazan 1022 
(cud of A. 11 . 1613),- at Peshawar. He was at his death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand horse. 

The Ma^asir and Bada.onl (III, p. 188) say that he belonged to the 
tribe of •lam Qurharii (?) ; but for the latter word the MSS. 

have different readings, as Qtirbdm Farhani, Faryanl, etc. 

The Ma'^asir copies from tlio ZakhlraV' l^mmnln tlie following story 
wliich is said to have taken place in a.h. 1000, when Jaunprir was Q.’s 
jiigir, “ Q. was building a house, when the working men in digging came 
lo a cuiiolalike-structuro. Q. and several other respectable men were 
called, and they roiuaiued oa the .spot till the newly discovered ’buiMing 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weigliing one mcm. "When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Rilm Chandr’s avatar 
(incarnation) had taken pl.ace; whether lie had got back his Sita; 
whether Krishna's avaidr h.ad ta'ken place at Mathura; and, lastly, 
whether Mul.iammad had appeared in Arabia. On receiving affirmative 
answers to'the,se questions, the old man further. wished to Icnow, whether 
the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he e.xpressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day. On the 8th day he caide out, 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. lu sleep and 


' T1k‘ numbers added give 047. The last yu, though somowhdt irregular, camiofc be 
left out. 

® So afcording (o tbo 'Tiizuk-i JahavgTrX (od. Sayyid Ahmad, p. 12S, 1. Z). 

Misled by bail MSS., I mentioned on p. 355, note, the year J 0.35 as theyear of Ziis death. 
The 'l-^Ahnn and tac Ma^imr give aafan^ of his death the Arabia “words, 

josr"'- yxi^}.h>- Ql-hahXbfi ih aXMiblb^\ “Death is the bridge winch joins the 
bcuovod tothc Beloved ; ” bvit the Uittera added give 1023, not 1022, 

Por IJvsoyn. in the lawt lino of the note on p- 35, wiiich is given in inferior MSvS., 
better copies have Chhi Qnhj, which is to bo mibstituLed for it, 

V His “ UlKur’Mias boon mentioned above. The Tn-fiar/imf says that another 

poet of tho same UiJchathi^ was in the tervice of Zayn Kfian Koica (No. 34), and Badfi,,onI 
iril, 18B, 189) mcution.s two other poets of tho same iaMallu-i. 

Quhj, properly (lUJiijy means in Turkish a swotiU and “ Quiij KhTuv ” is tho same as 
iShamshFr fpidtx. The word is variously spelled fp MSS., sometijraes with lon^ vowels and 
a finale^. 
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eating he differed from other men ; he spoke to no one, and died alter 
sis months.” 

Quiij [Oidti's sons. 1, Mlrzfi Sayf“ ’llah (No. 292). 2. Mirza Chin 
Qalij (No. 293), regarding \rhom vlJc beloiv. 

d3. Sadiq, Kian, son of Bariir of Haral. 

Other historians call liim iSScliii Muhaitimad Khilii.^ His fatlier, 
Muhammad Bfujir, had been vadir to Qava Khan Turkman, ruler of 
|Oiuia.sfln. Qarii had rebelled against Sliali Tadm.iap, and fled to India. 
Sadiq entered Bayrani's service as Tfi/uThdar (.spur-holder), ^ and got soon 
after a wanwh, and was made, after Bajiaui's death, an Amir, Bad{i,onT 
(II, 220) alludes to hi.s services under Ilumayfin in Qaiidahar, and the 
Tabagnl say.s that he had been since his youth in ,4khar’s service 

After the conquest of Patua, Akbar returned by boat to .fiiunpur 
On the roftd, in crossing the river at C'haiisa, a valuable elephant penshed 
tlii'ough R.'s caiele'Rncs.s. Akbar ronfi.-jcaterl his jagir, e.vt'liuled him from 
Court, and told him to go to Bhath (Bhalh Ghora, or Banda-Eewa), 
to get auofhor elephant. After passing over ” the heights and the low 
place, s ” of feutune, Badiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and was re, stored to favour. He was made governor of 
Garha, vice Eai Sarjan (No. 90). In the, 22ud year (935), K, with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Eaja Madiiukar, .should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confino.s of Kanvar, 13. saw that kindness- 
would nof do ; he therefore look the fort of Karliara (i aud cutting 
downthejtingle.advimcedtolherivcrDasthiira, clo.se lo which Undehba. 
lay, jVLidhukat'e residence. A fight ensued. Miidlmkar wa.s wounded 
and fled svilh hi.s son Earn Sah, Anolhersoaof his, Homl Deo {iVo‘d.sir, 
J-Io al Kuo), and about. 200 EfijpulK were killed. 8. remained encamped 
in the Raja’s territory. Driven lo e.vtremities, Madhnkar sent Rum 
Cliand (No. 218), a relation of bis, to Akbar at Rah Ira, and asked and 
obtained jmrdon. On the 3id Raniaziin, 986, Baditj -with the penitent 
Eaja arrived at Court. 

Boon after S.'s aqlu'^ wore transferred to the Eastern Districts of the 
empire, go that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 27tli year> during the temporary absence of fAziz Koka 

* AIrbar disliked iilw naawj Muhnmmai and Ai(nui<2 ; henoo we find that AbO’ l-Fazl 
leavci thamout ni thlslis.l. fclimilaroinui4tawocciirTcdabavo,aaMan‘riml5li5n(No. Up 
Jdlr/.l VAziii (Ko. 21), tor Muljanimad Mnn<:ini and M. Muhammad ilAzia; 6r, SliShah 
Khfm (No. 20), Cov pSI>ih,tli"’d-Din A),miad Khiin. Mora examples will be found belpw. 

[* Mihtlbiar "stitriip-holder, one that runs at the stirrup of a groa-tuian, rcEmue.” 
The pointed corner of tho plato^that forms the ioot-roet of the Indian siirrapis iiaed 
as a spar ~P.] , ' 
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(Wo. 21), Sadiq and MaWbb ‘-All Klian (No. 107), defeated Kliabib 
one of Mo,*! sum’s officers, on the Ghandak near Hiijipur, and sent liis he 
to Akb.ar. In the beginning of the 2Slii year, he paid his respects at Coir 
but was iniinfidiatfely o.''dered to rejoin Mlrz.a Koka, ivho had again ]( 
for Bihar. 

In tli<3 beginning of the 29th year, he was ordered to nuji'e to Va; 
Khan (Wo. -11), who at a place six 7ms from Bardwan was trea'ing wi 
Qutlti." Through H.'s sJdil, a suet of ooaco was concluded, v.'lnchconiifui 
Qutlii in the possession of OrlsS. 8. then returned to his luyu! at Pat?; 

When Sh.'ikijiK Khan (No. 80) returned from his expiediriou toBhrlti, t 
turjvJdnrs of Bungaiand. Bihar were ordered to ?iiove to him. 8., how ev( 
was no friend of Sliahbaz. Tire rmilual dislike rose to the highest f)itc 
when once fi.'s elephant ran against Shahhoa, who believed ihf? decide 
premeditated ; anil Akbac sent Klnraja Sulnyinln (No. .‘327) to Bcng 
to settle their dilTerenoes. 0ns iva.s to remain in Bengid, the other to 
to Bihar ; but in the 30th j ear, left Bengal without pprinitsion, a.i 
wont to Court, where be ivas nofc admitted. But v.Jicn Mlifilibaz we 
from Bihar to Bong.al, R. went again to Court, raid was a,p]3oiuted govern 
of Multan. 

When the Rawshanw i?i the Bh-trict of Mount Terali (jL.j)j “ wlii 
lies west of Piisbawar, and is 3‘2 i'os long, and 12 /cor, Lro.ad,” comme?ic 
dlstui'baneefi, S., in the 32rd year, was ordered to bring tlicrn to obediciu 
whicb he difl with much tact and firmness. After the letiirn of Zn; 
Kh5.il (No. 31) from Bijor, §. wa.s sent there, to subjugate the Yu.safziT, 

In the 36th year, I'rinee Murad was sent from Mahva to Guj'iil, a? 
as Isma'^ilQuli Khan (No, -Ki) had not given safciafaction as Vakil, 8. w 
appointed aidUq to the Prince,® whom in the -10th yeav he aceompani' 
to the Dakhin. Phalibiiz Khan, being one of tho auxiliaries, thd o 
enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmaclnag.ar had be^ 
raised, ^.'distinguished himself in protecting tho froiitlerK of Bo/rar. ; 

■ In the beginning of the list year ho wa., made a fonimandcr of Fi' 
Thousand. In the same year he defeated Sai'fiwar Khiui, and made mm 

^ IChniblta ■"'as n. and IiadrisSen by bmvefy iintjc*r K,lb' 

from a fmiiible position to the post* of a Conimanrier. In Ba(}a,rj?n (Ed. Bibl. Inilu 
p, 310). ho 13 i'allcd KhabT'^a Bahadur and KAafAa (awJ. ) in my MtS. ot t Im Tdbaq 
Vr’licro, moriJOYtsr, tho oront, at/conUng to the orroaeoua chrciioiogy of that history, 
put ifi thfi Stlth year. 

® The spading QiUlv. is perhaps preferable to Qatlii if this name sb a ehortened form 
tjntlusfs. 

* li’rom eowerfti passugeft.in th? ^iibamaina it is olcar that atalTq (pr. & tutor) suon 
the same YaMl ot Vazlf, Tho imperial prineea kept i;p Courts of their own, a: 
^vppoiiited their Vaz(rs, their DTriins* B&hhfihiSt etq. The appointment of the Vak 
however, appears to have rested with tho emperor. 
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booty. Tie v.as then made governor of Sliabpui, which fcovra Prince 
Murad had founded six Iws from Ihilapur. 

Badiq died at SUahpui in tiie beginning of 1005. At Dholpur, which 
“ lies 20 /w from Agia, near ihe left baiil: on the CJiaiiibal rivev,” S, 
had erected splendid buildings and a mauholoiim, He had also done much 
for till! cultivation of (he aurroundiiig country, 
lie wa'i one of the hc.st officers Akbar liad. 

Jlis sons. 1. Zabid Kb .in (No. 2.80), a (.'oinniaiidor of Throe Hundred 
and Kjfty. In the i7th year he uas made a /iV/gti, and, on the ac;cassion 
of Jaliangir, a Coaimandot of Two Thom'aiid. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. y.ar Muhammad (No. 288). 

" Neither of them was alive at the time ol Bh.ihjalu'ni.” Ma’^dsir. 

-il. Hay Eaysmgh, son of Ray Kaly.’ui Mai (Nn. 93). 

Ray 'Singh belonged to the Rathor.s of Bikanir, and ia tho fourth 
dHscond.mt from Ray Miildco. His father, Kalyan Dial, was a friend of 
JiajT.vm (p. 31(i), and paid, in the l.btli year, his respects to Akbar at 
Ajmir, vidieii ho together ■with liis .son onfci.td the emp('toi's .service, 
lie also sent his brother’s daughter 1o Akbar 's harem, Kalyan Mai 
was in the 40lh year a Commander of Two 'j’hou.iand. 

R,7y Bingh, ia the 17th year, -when Alcbar made prcp'arations to crush 
the rebollum in Gujrat, occupied Jodhpur, the old neat of Mill i)eo, in 
order (o fuovcnt the rebels from iuv.ading the Rilill territory; but 
Ibrahim, after his defeat at SarnSl, invaded Akbau’s territory, and bo.sieged 
Nilgor, which at that time ■was the tuyul of Kbiin-i Kalan (No. 10), and 
ivas defended by Iiia Bon, D'arrukli Khun (]i, 339). R. oamn to hisi. relief, 
and (he Wlrsfi had not only to raise the siege, but mis pursued and 
defeated by 11. Jn the lollowing yc.ar ulsu, 1!. cliiJ.inguib'lied himself in 
tJie engagoment with Muhammad TIu.sayn Mlrza. ()). 3T3). 

fn the ISlth year, R. and Khiih Quii Mahram (No, 45) were ordered to 
punish Chandr Son, son of Raja Mai Ifoo ; Imt as tliey were unable to 
lake Siwaiia, Chandr Son’s stronghold, notwithstanding tire auKiliiirie.s 
whicli Akbar had sent them at R.’s request, E., in the 2liit year, was 
called to CouiT., and Shahbiiz Khfui (No. 80) look the oomrosnd. Before 
the end of the same year, however, K. and 'rar,'ion Muhammad T^an 
(No. 32) were sent against tlio refractory zamliidrirs of Jiilor and Sarolii ; 
but a.s they applied to Akbar for pardon, E, and Sayyid Hasbim of 
Biirha (No. 143) garrisoned Nadot to watch the Raaa of Udnipfir, aad 
bring the rebels of those districts to obedience. As ut this time Saltan 
IJeoda, the samindar of Sarohi, from distrust again ansunrsd a hostile 
attitude, R. marched against Sarohi and besieged it. During the siege. 
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ft. called klfi family t o his camp ; hut 8alian Deo Ja fell upon the caravan, 
killed aeveral relations of ft., and then withdrew to Abugarli.^ E. in the 
rncrintiine look Sarolu, and hastened to Abugaih, wliich Saltan 
surrenderod. ft. left a garrison there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 2(11 ]i year, when Mlrza Muhammad Haldin, Akbar’s brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjftb, E. logetber with several other grandees 
was sent in advance. Tlrey were .soon followed by Prince Murad. When 
the impoiial army, m the end of the same y^car, returned to Agra,_R. and 
several others were sent as (tiyfilddrs to the Panjiib. In the 2Sth year 
ho served in I’lengal. 

Tn the 30tb year ft. and Isina*!!! Quli Ivliiin {vide No. 46) led successfully 
an expedition against the Baluchis. In the lollovving year (19th Rajafa, 
994), R.’f. daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year he 
went for some timo to Bilrfuilr, and served, in the end of the 30th j'ear, 
in Sindh under M. lAbd*' ’r-Raliim (No. 29). 

In the 381 h yt'ar Akbar paid ft. a visit of condolence, The son of 
ftaja Rumchand Baghola of Bandhu died suddenly on his way to Bandliu, 
to which he h.ad only lately, after the Jcatli of his father, been appointed. 
The j?ouTig Rtijii had married a daughter of ft. Akbar interceded for 
their young children, and prevented R.’s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, ft. stayed away from Coiub for some reason, dining wliich 
time one of his servants complained of liim to Akbar. The emperor 
called the man to Comb ; but R. concealed him, and gave out he had 
run away, Akbar ivas annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbars ; but .after some time he restored liim and sent him as governor 
to Surat, with the order to assist in the Dakliin wars. R., however, delayed 
in Blkanir, and when he had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. 
Akbar advised him to lie obedient ; but seeing that he ivould not go, 
called him to Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbars. 
After some time ho was pardoned. 

In the 45th year, R. was ordered to accompany Abu 1-Fazl to Niisih ; 
but as bis son Dalpat “ (No. 252) had caused distm-bances in Blkanir 


^ *' Abfigarli if) it fon near Sarolu, and not far from tho frontipi* between GujraL and 
Ajmir.” Abu uaya in tho Akbaru3,inQ. (events of the 21st year) that the old 

name of Abugaih was Arbiuhl Achal, Afhuda being the name of a spirit, who, disgiiised 
as a female, uliows wanderors tlie way, and (icital moaning yuou/itain. Tho fort on the top 
of this high moantain was difficult of access; it could, moreover, hold out for a long 
time, as there weio several springs and fields within it. My copios of the SmifUnib- and the 
AIcbarnamct have iiinlftin Deora for Ssdtivn J)eoda ii>^) of the 

* For Dalpnt, tho fitzuk-i Jahkiujin (pi). 3fi, lOfi, and 126) has wrongly Ddtp. 

The Tusufs and the second volume of the Padishahnama (Edit* J3ibl. Indica, p. 635) 
have Suraj Singh, for Sur Singh. But tho ^nd tha first volume oi ihQ PdaisIuUt^ 

nania hove iSiZr Singh (pp. 237, 302, attheond of tho first decade.) 
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(viie p. 386); K. got leave to go home. lu the following year, ha went 
again to Coiu't. Ill the 48th 3 'oar he served under Prince Salim against 
the Rani of Udaipur'. 

At the death of the emperor, E. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accerision, made liim a Commander of Five Thousand. 
When the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Khusruw, E.ivas put 
in charge of the travelling harem ; but on the road he left -without order 
and wont to BikaiiTr. In the second year, -when Jahangir returned from 
Kabul, E., at the advice of Sharif Kban, pre.scnted himself before the 
emperor with a jUla round his neck, to show Li.s willingness to suffer 
punishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died in 1031. 

Hissons. 1. Dalpai (No. 2ii2). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In tha 36th j'ear, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In the d5th year, when Akhnr was in the Dakhiu, Mu.'iaffar 
.Hi)s.ayn Mirza, in cunsequenoe of lu.s dift"erencij.s -with l^iwajagl Path’* 
’Hail had fled ; and Dnlpat, under the pretext of following him up, had 
gone to Bikanir and created disturbances. In the IGth year, his father 
brought him to his .senses. B, asked to fee pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have ofiended 
the emperor ] Luc at the request of Kh.an Jaliiin Lodi he was pardoned. 
After the death of his father, I), came from the Dakhin to (Court, was 
appointed suoce.ssor, and got the title of Ray, although his younger brother 
(by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right of succession, which 
Eay Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Sur Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold ■way in. which he preferred his 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Kustam-i ^afawl (No, 8), the governor 
of Sindh. In tlie 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sur Singh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in coiiBequence haH created 
distiubances in Hisar. Hasbira, tie Fawjdar of the Sarkai, caught him 
and sent him fettered to court, ■where he was executed as a ■warning to 
otheia. 

1 ForDalpal’s son, MahesDas, and grandson, Katan,wJePadi8ha{mama* 

pp, 636,723; 684, 729. 

I 3, Siir Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favour. In 
I Histories he is generally called RSo Sur Singh, a title which he received 
from ShShjahan. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and. Sate 
Sal, the loroexpf whoa inherited the title of Rdn (w'^e PadiahihaaBa II» 
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7II. CoMmatiders of Three Thousand Five Hmdrei, ' ^ 

‘15. Shall ftuli Mahram-i Baharlii. 

Ha vraa in Bayram's service, aacl distinguished hiiaselE in the war 
ivith Hemu. It was Shah. Quli that attacked Henju’s elephant, though he 
did not know who his opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
a sign, and he led the elepjiant with Hemu, who.se eye had been pierced 
by an arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbcir.' Soon after, before the end of the fi.r:t year, Sh. Q. served 
■with Muhammad Qasim Khan (No. 40) against Hiiji Khan in Nagoi and 
Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing hoy of the name of Qabill Khan ; and 
as the emperor had the boy forcibly removed, Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi, 
and went into the forests. Bayram traced Iiim. with much trouble, and ' 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restored to Mm. 

Like Baba Zambnr, he remained faithful to Bayram to the last, and 
was pardoned together with his master in Tilwara (p. 332). 

After Bayrani’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
-In the 20lh year, when Khan Jahan (No. 2‘1) was sent from the Panjab 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is aaid that the Emperor, from goodwill toward.? him, admitted, 
him to his female apartments. After the first tuue he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had hks testiolea removed 
■(majbub). From the circumstances, he was everywhere called 
i.e,. one who is admitted to the Harem and Imows its secrets. 

In the 34lli year, Akbar, .after his return from ZabulNtan, crossed the 
Bahat (Jhelam) near Easulpur, arid encamped at Hailan. -During his 
stay there, he mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked 
by a »(f(sfmale elephant. Akbar was throivn down and sustained severe 
conUisions. A rumour of his death spread over the whole country ; in 
some provinces even disturbances broke oiit. TheRSjputsofShayMiawat„ 
especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Eewarl ; and in the 

* Before tho end of the first year. Pfr Muhaminitd uns dispEtched against l[ajl 
Khun III Alwar, and ns hr withdrew, the imp<;rialists tool: po'iSCi’sion of theiSarkar of Alwar 
aa far as "DeoB Sajari [or SHihilrT], tiie birth-pJaec of HwnH, and perfarmerl many brave 
doeda. They also eaH"ht Hemu's father alive, and broUjihl him to Pir Muiiamraad, 
Avho asked hiro to cnibrnce As he would not. be was kUlud by him. After gathering, 

his spoils. Pit returned fo Akbar/* S(j.\ed.mh from fhe Alhatnarno. 
n * ji’oF similar esampies, 335, bappeuedm the third year, and Ke. 37> 

p. 374. 

^ O'r Mukrim, 
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35bh year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored’ 
order. 

In the 41st year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Thousand. The Tahaqcil says that in 1 001 he had been 
a commander of Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Narnaul. where he chiefly lived, he 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks. When he felt death. 
approaching, bo gave the soldiers of hia contingent two years' pay in 
advance, .and left, besides, many legacies. As he had no heirs, hia remain- 
ing property lapsed to the state (Tuzuk, p. 2'd). 

46. Isinfi,‘’il Q,uli ^an, brother of Khiin Jahan (No. 24). 

He must not be confounded with No. 73. He w'as caught in the battle 
near Jalindhar (p. 317). He joined AJcbar’a service with his brother, 
midei whom he mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, 
ho came with the immense property he h.ad left behind him to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the 30th year, ha w.is sent against 
the Baluchis (mdeNo. 44). On his arrival in Baluchistan thcpeoj)le soon 
submitted, and thoir chiefs, Gh.azl KJian Wajhiya and Ibr.ahim Ivliau, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the Slat 
year, when Bhagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had nob 
been allowed to go to Zabulistan, I. Q. was sent there instead. Bub he 
committed certain improprieties and fell into disgrace, and wa.s ordered 
to go from Bhakicar to Makkah. He begged hard to be forgiven ; but 
he was not allowed to sec the Emperor, and was sent against the 
yusofza''Is. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Bijor, and the chiefs of the 
Yusufjz.i^is came forward and submitted (o I. Q., whilst Zayii Khan 
(No. 34), governor of Zabulistan pressed hard upon Jalala Rawsliiini, 
who had left Torah and entered Bijor. Zayn Khan therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportoiiity to wipe off thu disgrace 
of his farmer defeat. The arrival of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Court, to occupy the district, and capture 
Jalala, annoyed I. Q, .still more, as he thought that that duty might have 
been left to him as Tiianadar of the district. 1. Q. forgot himself so far 
as to allow .lalfila to escape. He then went to Court, where he. was 
severely reprimanded for hi.s conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Glovernot of Gujrat. In the 36th year, 
when Prince Murad had been made Governor of Maiwa, I. Q. was appointed 
his ataUq or Valdi; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, , 
§adiq Khan having been appointed in his stead. 
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In the 39tli year, he was sent to KalpI, to look aficr liis jaglr. In tlie 
12iid year (1005), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

lie was given to luxiu'y, and spent large .sums on cwirpcts, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 women, and was so jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he put his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. The women resented this and other annoyances, made 
a conspiracy, and poisoned him-. 

Three sons of Ms are mentioned below — 1. Ibrahim Qull (No. 322), 
a commander of Tlrree Hundred : 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Quli (No. 358), both commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. 

Vn. Commanders of Three Thousand. 

47. Mirza jrani Beg, ruler of Thatha. ' 

He belonged to the Arqhun clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan. Abu’l-Fazl in the Akbamama gives his tree as follows : — 
Chingiz Khan 

I 

Till! Khan. 

I 

Hnlagu Khan (the brother Of Ms ancestors Atlrii Timur had been 
[of Mangti IriUed in the war with Tuqtanaish ^an, and 
[Qaan). the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg, 
Abagh (or, Abagha) Khan, and made Mm a Tarkhan [vide the note at 
j [d. 663. the end of tMs biography), 

Arghiin Khan, d. 690. Mirza, "lAbd"’! lAli, fourth ancestor of 

j M. Jani Bog, had risen to high dignities 

Hour generations inter- under Sujlan Mahmud, son of M. Abu Sa'^id, 
I [vemng. and received the government of Bukhara. He 

Atku Timur was treacherously killed, together with his 

j five eldest sons, by Shaybani IQian Uzbab ; 

Shankal Beg Tarldban only Mssixth son, M. Muhoammad ilsa escaped. 

j The Arghun clan in Bukhara, being 

Several generations not thus left without a head, emigrated to Kiura- 
! [known, san, where they attached themselves to Mir 

^Abd“ ’l- !]pi aliq TarHian Zu T-Nun Beg Ar^Qn, who was the Amir“ ’i- 
[ Umara. and Sipahsalar of SultanHusam Mjwza. 

MJrza *Abd" T-‘AlI He also was and father-in-law to Prince 
j [TarlAan, Badi'J" ’z-Zaman Mirza, and held Qandahar as 
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M. Muliammad jagir. When, the prince's career ended, his 

I (Tai'khan.d. 975. twosoui, B.'ii]I‘'“’z-ZaatanaudMuKaffarMir 2 a, 
M. Muhaiiimad Bdqi prockimed themselves kmgs of ^mraaan. 

j [TarUian. d. 993. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worae> 
Mirzi Payaiidii Muhara- syheu Sliayban Ehan invaded the country. 

[ mad Tarkhan. Zu T-\un Beg fell in battle against him, ■ 
Mirza Jaiii Beg Tarkhan. 

I 

MlrzaOjiazlBeg Taiklian. 

Shuja': Beg. better known as Shah Beg, Zu T-Nun’s son, held Qandahar 
during the absence of his father, and succeeded lum in the government. 
He was bent on conquest. In 890, he took Fort Sowe from Jam Nizam“ 
’d-Din (generally called in Histories Jam. Nanda), king of Sindh. He 
continued to interfere, as related by Abu ’1-Fa?,l below in tbe Third Book, 
(Suba of Sindh), and managed, at last, in 929, to conquer the coimtry, 
thus compensating himself for the loas of Qandahar, which had been 
occupied by Eabar. A short time before Ms death, wMch took place in 
930,1 jje invaded Multan, then in the hands of the Langalts. 

Shah .Beg Arghfin was succeeded by his son Mirza Shah Husayn 
Ar^un, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langah {vide Third Book, 
Suba of Multan). M. Shah ^usayn Arg^un was afflicted with a peculiar 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus. He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the year, and upwards 
for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when some of the nobles de.serted him, and elected Mirza Muhammad 71sa, 
third ancestor of M. JanI Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Ilusayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultan Mahamud, Governor of Bhakltar , opposed 
him; hut he had at last to come to terms, and ceded a large piart of Sindh 
to M. 7Isij. On Shah ilusaya’s death, in 963, the whole country 
fell to ‘^Isa. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arghuns came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

1 *^Isa died in 975, and was succeeded by Ms eon M. Muhammad BaTls 
who successfully crushed Iherevoltofhis younger brother, M.Jaa Baba. 
M. BaqI, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as 
Ms son , M. Payands Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madiress, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jani Beg, the son of M. Payanda. 

‘ Shall iBegwas a lestnefl njau, like his rrinOwned opponent Bahw, Ha wrote a 
Ooanjantwy to the weil.lawwn Atabio graminar Kajii/a j. /t), and connaanteriea 

to the JlfditaJi? (j-ka* {,nd the rAja*id<i KasafI 
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Akbar bad ofleu felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent 
stays in the Panjab, M. JanI Beg had shown no atixiety to pay him a visit. 
In lha 35th year therefore (999), when the Hian ^anan was ordered 
to invade Qandahili', he was told to send some one to M. J. B., and draw 
bia attention to this neglect ; if no heed wa.s paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being the Ixiyul of the Khan Khaiian. 
he did not move into Qandabar by way of Obaanin and Bangash, but 
chose a round-about way through his jagir. lathe meantime the conquest 
of Thatha had been detenumed npoii at Court, and the Khiln Ivhananset 
out at once for Sindh {vide p. 35R, and Brigg’s Firiikta). After bravely 
defending the country, M. J. B. had at last to jdeld. In the 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanan. he riaid his respects to Akbar 
at Labor, wa.s made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
Suba of Multan astwjul, Sindh itself being assigned to M. ShahrulA (Ko. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Ar^un clan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J, B. to his new tuyul, and that great distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those v/ho were 
left behind. Akbar felt tliat under such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M. J. B. was appointed to Sindh. Lahari Bandar, 
however, became Mialisa, and the Sarkiir of Siwistiin which had fornaerly 
paid plshkash, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views {vide p. 218-9), pleasing maimers, and practical 
w'isdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abu 'l-Fasl has placed him. 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much, 
more renowned follow. From his youth. M. J. B. had been fond of wine, 
'but had not indulged in exces,ses ; his habitual drinking, however, under- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium [sarsatn), of which he died, 
in 1008, at Biuhanpur in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short time before bis death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an Aair, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. .1. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under 
the takhall'u^^ of EaUmi.^ 

^ Herfe foJlowa in the 'UVmard, s description of SinrUj taken from tlio 

'‘Third Book of -the concluding with the following remark 

“ At present (when the author of the Ma*'dstir wrote), the whole of Sindh ia under 
iChiidtt Yar ^an X^tt From a long time ho had fctrincd (ijara kard) the Suba of 

^Kalhah, and the Sarkars of Siwistan and Bhakkar. Subsequently when the ’district 
the other side of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah. KhCtda- Yar administered 

them for Nadir Shah.” 
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Mma Qhazi Ssff, sou o£ M. JanI Beg. At t!ie deatli of hia fatter, he- 
was only 17 years old ; and thottgli not at Court. Akbar conferred Sindli 
on Mm. He was oijpoaed by Mirza “irsa Tarkhan, son of Mirza Jan Babil 
(brother of M. Muhammad Baq^I, grandfather of M. Jaiui Begj ; but 
jKlmsraw Khan Chirgis, an old servant of the Arghuns and Vakil to Ms 
father, espoused Ms cause, and M. *■ Isa Tarkhan fled from Sindli. The army 
which M. Gliazi Beg and Khusraw Klifm had at their disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar ; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa‘'Id Khan (No. 25) and his .son Sa'td'^ 'llah i to Bhakiar, 
and M. Ghazi Beg came to Court, and was confirmed in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. Ghazi Beg received Multan in 
addition to Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to relieve Qaridahar (Tuxuk, pp. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged 
by llusayn Khan Shumlu, the Peitiian Governor of Harat. He alao 
received the title of Farzand (son). Shah ‘^Abbiis of Persia often tried to 
win. Mm over, and sent Mm several Millais. 

Ha died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 10] 8,- the word g/irH! 
being the TarV^h of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutf” ’llah, Ms 
Vakil and son of Khusraw Tvhan Chirgis, w'ho appears to have been 
treated unidndly. M. ^azl does not appear to have lied children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the tal^llw of 
YaqaTiy which he had bought of a Qandaliar poet. He played nearly 
every instrument. Poets like Talibi of Amul, Hulhi Murshid-i Yazdjiidi, 
Mr Ni'!mat“’lla.h Vacili, Mulla Asad Qissa-khwan, and especially Pughfrai 
of Gilan enjoyed Ms liberality. The last left him, because his verses were 
'too often used for dakhl (vide p. 108, note 8). In his private life, M. 
Ghazi was dissolute. Not only was he given to wMe, but he required 
every night a Yii'gin ; girls from all places were brought to Mm, and the 


^ Sa^d« ’UaJi liaa been omitted to be mentioned on p. 351. He received the title of 
in 1020 ; I'lV/e. Titzuk, pp. 31, 90. 

^ So the The Tuzuk fp. 109), porhape more correoUy, placea the death of 

M. Ohazi in the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign, 1021. . i 

‘After M. tihdzl death, Sindh was taken away from the Tarlchana, 'and 

M, Rustam waa appointed Governm* {vide p. 314). 

Khusravv Chirgis tried to set. np some t?Abda ’1-<J All Tarkhan, whose pedigree ia not 
known t but Jahangir bestowed his favours on Mlrzil <;l6a Tarljham «on of M. Jan Babl 
funcle of IM. Junl Bog). He ro.ae to the highest honours undcir Hhahjahrin, and died moco 
than a hundred years old, in JOGS, at Sambhar. He had four aomi — 1. Mir/A 
who died in the 21st year of ShahjahSn; 2. Mirza Muhammad SSlili, who played 
somepart during Awrangzeb’s war with DaraShikoh; 3. Fath« 'W&h, 4. M. ^Aqil. Mlrta 
BUiruz. M. Muliamniad ^aUlTs son, is mejitionad as a Commftnder of i'’iv 0 Hundred under 
Shahj^tlian. 
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of tlie town of Thatha are aaid to have been so debauoheci, that 
every bad woman, even long after Hs death, claimed relationship witk 
the Mirza. 


JVoie on the ^neaning of the tiik of “ Tarlfmn 

Abu ’1-Fazl, in the Akbarnama (38th year) has a valuable note 
regarding the meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingiz Khan conferred it oa 
Qishliq and Bata for having given him correct information regarding 
the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, implied that the 
holder was excused certain, feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
takllf-i bar).^ Chingiz Khan, nroreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles the royal share of the plmider. Under Timur, a Tarkhan had free 
access to every place of tlie palace, and could not he stopped by the 
maoebearora ; nor was he or Ills children liable to be punished for any 
■crime, provided the number of his or their crimes did not exceed the 
number mne.^ 

Some say, a Tarlhan had seven distinctions and privileges — 1. a tab! ; 
2, a lUmmlogh ; 3, a naqqara ; -1, he can confer on two of his men a 
•rjushun iogh, or chair togh ; * 5, his Qur (p. 110) was carried {qur~i u ?i7a 
hauldrani). Among the Mughuls no' one but the king was allowed to use 
a quiver. C. He could enclose (qurq) a forest as his private huntiiig ground , 
and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
7. He wa.s looked upon as the head of the clan to which he belonged. In 
the state hall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow (hamdnwdr). 

AMien Tughluq Timur conferred this title upon an jimir,'* he put all 
financial matters (dad o silai) as far as a Hazari (i) in his charge ; nor 
•were his descendants, to the ninth generation, liable to be called to 
.account ; but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 
to be called to account. "When a TarUhiln had to answer for blood shed 
by him (pSdash-i Tdfun), he was placed on a silver-white horse two years 
•old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His state- 
ment was made by a chief of the Barlas clan (vide p. SC'i note), and the 


“ A' ine was looked upon ,i.? an important mimterty (he TIiu.s kirn's leceivett 

■nine presents, or the present eonfislcd of nine pieces of the same article, tience al.so 
the ChaghtiiST (ui/ms {or tilrjiiz or ingia), nine earns to mean o present, in which sense it 
«cours in tho Piidishahiama and the ’tAlamsflr-nania. sapeflally in reference to presents 
■of stuRs. aa haft tuquz parrim, " g, present of seven pieces of clo.lh,” 

‘ Vide p. 52. 

* The MSS. call him ^jS.tl or ^Vio, with every variety of diaerlticaT; points. 
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Rentenoe was cDmnranicated to him by a chief of the Arhuvat 
clan. His neck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
side, and watching over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over liim. 

Khizr Khwaji in making Mir Khiidiidad a TaMan, added three new 
privileges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts {lui), -when all grandees 
have to walk on foot, and only the yasmval (chief mace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the TarMan also proceeds 
on horseback. 2. 'When during the feast the cup is handed to the Icing 
icom the right side, another cup is at the same time handed to the 
Tarkhan from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is put on all orders ; but 
the seal of the king i.s put to the beginning of the last line and below his, 

Abu ’1-Fazl, in eouoluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believe.? it possible that a king may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes ; but ke tJiinks it absurd to 
■extend tlie immunity to nine generations. ^ 

48. I.skan(lar KMn, ^ desjcondant of the Dzbak lungs. 

He distinguished liimself under Humayfin, who on his return to India- 
made him a Akan. After ihe restoration, he was made Governor of ilgia. 
On Hemu’s approach, he left Agra, and joined TardI Beg at Dihll, Both 
«ppo.sed Ilernu, Iskaudar commanding the left wing {jufavghar). His 
wing defeated the right wing {burmighar} and the van (Jiarawal) of Hemu, 
and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost^^ 
decided in favour of the Imperialists, when IJemu with his whole force 
broke upon TairlJ Beg, and put him to flight. The metorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. Ho afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, 
fought under Khan Zarniin (No. 13) against Memu, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of ^Ahm. 

As Ivhizr Khwaja IQian,^ the Governor of the Banjab, had retreated 

• Khizr had dcsceadccl from the kings of Muj^ulistan ; hut according to the rcSnjfil 
from the liiiigs of Kaslig^r. IJo was a grandee of Huniajun, left him on his flight to 
Persia, and was with M. <; Aekari in QandabSr.'whcn Hnmf.jtun on his return be Biogcd tlmt- 
toien. Before the town siirremlerad, Khizr KhwSj'a throw hinwelf doim from tlio wail, 
loaimgod to reach Hnmayun’a tent, and implored forpiToness. He was restored to 
favour, was madfl, zlmfr“ 'l-Vmnra, ahd, married Gulhatinn Begam. JI.'s sister, tVhua 
Akbar marched ogainat Homu. liliizr Khfiawau made GovernoroE the Pilnjah and ordorgcl 
to.operato agsinsl. Sikandar. Sir, "Hho during HumSyna's lifetime Imd retreated to 
the Sawaliko. Leaving JJai'KbanSistilnfin LJhor, Khiizr Khan movedaj.'iltwl dfliaBtlar, 
whom he mot near a place called In the MSS. Kh. aoleoted two thousfciicl hwsa- . 

men. to rooonnoitro ; but Sikandpr was on the aferl, feHupon-lhodetschmCnt, add defoaied 
the Imperialists. Kh. without further fighting retreated to LB-hor. Skgnrtar used the 
lesuite. and collected a lar^ii army, till Akjiar himself had to move against him. Binding 
Akliar 's army too strong. Siliandar shut himself np in MSnkot, Alter a siege of sis: mojitha. 
Sik&ndnr bribed Sham,s» 'd-Dln Atgah (No. JS) and Pir MuhMhmad (Sp,8p) who grev*ll«4 
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before Silfandar Khan Sitr, and fortified ium^ielC in Laliorj ieaving the i 
conairy to the A-fghanSj Alcbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siydlltot 
and assist IQiizr TQiwaja. i 

Afterwards he Tccpived Audh as tui/Cil “ from want of occupation/’ 
lie rebelled m the tenth year. Akbar ordered Askraf ^iin {No. 71) to 
bring him to Court but Isk. joined IQian Zaman (Ko. 13). Together 
with Bahadur ICtigii (No. 22), he occupied Ivliayrabad (Audh), and 
attacked Wir Jlu'^izz^ T-Miilk (No. 61). Bahadur ultimately defeated 
the Iraperialist.s ; hut Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Aiicih. i 

When in the 12th year Kdi.ln Zaman and EahaJur again rebelled, Isk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked b}’’ Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlaa (No. 31), and besieged in Avudh. 1111611 Isk. heard 
that Khan Zaman and Bahadar had been defeated and killed, he made 
propo.sal.s of peace, and managed durum the nectotiation. to e.scape by 
boat with liis family to GoraUipud wl,ich then belonged to Sulaymaii, 
king of Bengal. He appears lo fiave attached himself to the Bengal 
Oourt, and accompanied, in 975, Bayetzid, Suliiyinan's son, over Jharkand 
to OiiSti. After Sulaym.m's return, from the conquest of Orlsa,^ Isk.’s 
presence in .Bengal was looked upon ns dangeroii--., ns Sidayman wished 
at all hazards to be at jieace with Akbar and the Afghrms waited for a. 
favourable opportunity to kill lekanaiir. He c-^eaped ui time, and applied 
to Mun'^im Khan, who pioiuiscd to speak for him. At his request, Isk. 
was pardoned. He received the Barkilrof Lak'^hnau us tmjul, and died 
there in the following year (980). 

49, Asaf Khan ‘’Abd“ T-Majid (ol Hirat), a descendant of Sha}-kh 
Abu Bakc-i Taybadi. 

His brother Vazlr Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). ShaylA 
Zayn” ’d-Din Abu Bakr-i Taybadi - was a saint (iai.nb iamal) at the time 
of Timur. AVhen Timur, in. 782, set out for the conquest of Hirat, 17 ) 11011 . 
was in the hands of Malik ^iya-s" M-Din, he sent, on his arrival at 


upon Aktar to pardon him. Sikandnt sent hia son CAbd" ’r-Eahmrm with some 
slephanta nS •pUikusl, and was allovi-cd by Akbar to occupy bih'ar as iaipt! (vide 
p, S35). Maidiqt surrendered on tbs 27th Ramadan llGt, Sikaudar died two years later. 

; It is di fEcalt *o say why Alin’l- ffasl bad not entered Khizr Khan 1 n the I, jat of Grandee.s , 

1 Bis nams is given in the Tabaqit. Similarly Kluyaja Mu Sriiu and Mir ShSh ?Abdo ’I- 
MaSalrar® left out. yorlKh.’Bsoa, vide No. 153. ' 

^ On Sukymau’s return from OrieS, he appointed Khan JahBn bodhi, hia Aratr-nl- 
BmarS, Governor Of OrXaa. tjutlfl Eltao. who aubaequeiitly made himself king of Ofisa. 
wte then Governor of Puri ( Jagganatli) Bad. U, 174-. 

= HodSedA.B.Vgl. HiabiographyiagxvBainJami'oiyB/Sal-y.Pus. Tavbad belongs 
, t# Jaai-i Khurasan. 
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Taybiid, a messenger to the Shaykh, to ask him why he had not paid hi& 
respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,” replied the 
Shaykh, “ to do with Timur ? Timur, struck with this ansvirei’, weni, 
himself to the ShaylA, and upbraided him for not liavnng advised Malik 
^iyas. “ I have iirdced done so.” said the Shaykh, hut he would not 
listen, and Ood has now appointed you over him. However, I now 
advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you.” Timur afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes ; every one of them had .said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shaykh Abii Eakr, who liad said nothing with 
reference to liimself. 

Kliwaja “^Ahd^ T-Majid was a Grandee of Humayun, whom he served 
as Diwan. On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. When 
the Emperor moved to the Panjab, to crush Bayram’s rebellion, lAbd^ 
T-Majld received the title of Amf Klinn, regarding which ride the note 
after this biographical notice. Subsequently Asaf was appointed 
Governor of Gihli, roooired a flag and a drum,, and was made a Com- 
mander of Three Thoasand. Wlien Eattu, a aemrant of “lAdli, made 
overturcE to surrender Port Chanadli (Cliunar), A., in concert with Shaykh 
Muhammad ^law.s, took possession of u, and wa.s appointed Oovemor 
of Kara-Maniiqmr on the Ganges. About the same time, Ghazi Khaa 
Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in j\Jcbar’s services, 
fled to Bhath Ghora, and stuxed up the Zamindars against Akbar. A., in 
the 7 th year, sent a message to Eaja Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Raja prepared 
for resistance. A. marched against the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
Ghazi Khan. The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandlxu,^' 
but obtained Ahbar’a pardon by timely submission, chielly through the 
influence of several Eajs’a at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace ; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal {vide p. t!ol, 1. 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gadlia-Katangah,® 

^ Abu ’1-Fn?l m the events oC the 42nd year ol the AkbarnuiVift, Hays that ’d* 

Din-i- KhiljJ bMiegerl Bandhil in vain. 

- Gaciha (Gurh, Gurhaii, Gunnli) liea clo**© to Jabalpur in Central TneUa. KatAiigah 
i3 the mms oi two amall places, one duo south of Jiihalpur below lat. 22, ay on the map 
in Journal A. S. J3., Deer. 1837, pi. Ivii ; another appatentjy larger place of tho same 
name lies N.W. of, and nearer to, Jabalimr and Cxodha, about lat. 23® 30', as on the map 
of Central India in Sir J. MalcoIm^s Malwa ; but both are called on tho map.j Katangu 
In Muhammadan Histories, the country iagenerallycalledGaiJhaJCatangflh. AbG ’l-Fa?V 
«ayaj it had an. extent of 150 kos by 60 kos, and there wero in ancient times 80,000 j5ouriahiug 
cities. The mhabilante, eho aaya, are all Gonda, vho arelooked upon by Hindus aa very low. 

The Bajaa oi Gadha-Katangah are gczserfl-lly called the Gadha-Mandia Bajas# MandlA 
liea S.'E. of JabalpOi, on the tight eido of the Harbaddah. 
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'or Gondwanab, south of Bhath. which ivas then governed by Durgawati,^ 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroic defence and suicide, and the 
death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of Chaiuagadh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabcdpur) ate well-known. The immense spoils which A., oairied 
off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1,000 elephants which 
he had captured, ho only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnrux Qaqshal (No. 60) 
in Manikpiir, A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself 
before Alcbar, who had inarched against Khan Zaman, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gadha spoils. He thereby regained Akbar’s 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this iunotuie, 
the imperial Muta^addis, whom A. before had handsomely btibed, 
reported, from envy, his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, 
and exaggerated his wealth. Hypocritical friends mentioned this to 
A. ; and afraid of his personal safety, he fled to Gadha (§afar, 973). 

Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, and appointed 
Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) to Gadha. 1 , then left Central India “ with 
a sorrowful heart ”, and joined, together with his brother (No. 41), Khan 
Zaman at Jaunpur. But he soon saw that Klian Zaman only wanted his 
wealth and watched for a favourable moment to kill him. A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khan Zaman had sent his 
brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Af^ns, and A. was to accompany 
him, Vasir Khan, whom Khan Zaman had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, and was on the road to Manilcpur, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No .sooner had A. escaped than Bahadur followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. Bahadur’s men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Vazir Khan 
fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to loll A., who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and 
nose, when Vazir in time saved Hs life, and carried Mm away. Both 
reached, in 973, Karah, and asked Muzaffar Khan {No. 37) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. When MuzafTor, in 974, was called by the 
emperor to the Banjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained full pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majiinn Qaqshal at Kara- 
Manikpur. His bravery in the last struggle ivith Zamiin induced 
Akbar, in 976, to give him Piyag as tuyul, ince Haji Mufeammad Sisfcani 
(No. 66), to enable him to recruit a contingent for the espedition against 

^ Capt. Sloeman. in his ‘ History -of the Gurha Mandala R8,Jaa **, Jovimal A.S- Bengal, 
vol. vi, p. 627, apells her name Dvrghoutee, Ho oalU her iion B%r ifardin^ Vide also 
J3(^d,onf, ii, CG- 
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fianS, Udai Siagh, A. was aenb in advance (manqald). In the middle of 
BabI'! I, 976, Akbar left Agia for CLitor, The PiEinS. had commissioned 
Jay Mai, -who had formerly been in Mirtba, to defend the fort, whilst he 
hiioself had withdrawn to the mountains. Duiing the siege, which lasted 
four months and seven days. A, distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th Sha'^ban 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma’^asir, nor theTaoaqSt, mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been dead in 931, because the title of Asaf Khan was 
bestowed upon another noble.'- 

Note on the Ttih of “ A^af Khan ” 

Asaf was the name of the Vazir of Sukyman (Solomon), who like his 
iflORter is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of 
Akbar three ‘grandeea received this title. Bada.oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers theiA Asaf Klian' I, IJ, and III. They are ; — 

“^Abda ’1-Majidj Asaf Khan I, i. before 981 (No. 49). 

Khwaja Mirzil Ghryuau ’d-Dln “lAli Ajaf ^an II, d, 689 (No. 126), ' 

Mirza Ja'ifar Beg'Asaf Khan III (No. 98). 

The three Asafs were Dlwans or Mir BalAshis. Tie third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show : — 

Agha Mulla Dawatdar. 


1. Ghiyas" ’d-Din “JAli, 2, MSrza BadItn-z-Zaman 3. Mirza Ahmad 
Beg, Asaf Khan U. j 


Mirza ’d-Din. A dslughter Mirza Jaifai Beg, 

) A-saf^dn III. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 

(ShahjahSn’s wife). 

Jahangir oonfeired the title of “ Ajaf lOjan ” (TV) on Abu ’l-Biasan, 
elder brother of Niir Jahan, and father of Mumtaz MahaU (or Taj BibI, 
Shahjahan’a wife), whose mother was a daughter of A§af Sian II* During 
the reign of Shahjahan when titles containing the word Daivh " were 

' Stewart (Hrotary of Bengal, p. JSO) Bays, VAbd^ '1-Majfd A?nf KhSa officiated in 
1013 for Min Singh in Bengal. This is as imposalbU a? hla statsmeiit on p. 11?, that 
Farid” 'd-Din Buldiasi [No. 09] is tho aathw ol the Histoiy oj Ihs Emperor JahaUBii’. / 

> They had beeninnsenmongtbBKbalifssandthoGliazrta'wls. Thus Ta(jira“'(I-lJa«do 
which title ShShjahtn bestowed on Abu 'l-Hasan Asaf KhEn W. had also been the titla 
of Mohmild of eshazni-when prince. The tings of the Dnthiu occasionally conferred titles 
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revived, Asaf Khan was changed to Asaf^ ’’d-Daida, and this title was 
conferred on Aaafn ’d-DawIa Juin.tat“ 1-Mulk Asadjang (Shahjahan- 
Awiang-zeb), a relation of Asaf Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, 
we find Asaf" 'd-Dawla Amir" ’l-?Jama.lik, v.'hose name like that of his 
father. Kizara" 'l-llulk Asaf Jah, occurs so often in later Indian flisLoty. 

50 Mf.jntm ttan-i dfiqahal.^ 

He was a grandee of Humayiln, and held Nainanl as jatfir. When 
Humayun fled to Persia, Haji IGian basieged Narnaul, hut allowed 
Majnun Khan to march away unmolested, chiefly at the request of Eaja 
Bihar! Mai, who, at that time, was with Haji Khan [vide p. 347). 

On Alrbar’s accession, ho was made Jagirdar of Jlanikpur, then the 
east frontier of the Empire. He remained there till after the death of 
Khan Zaman (No. 13), bravely defending Alcbar’s cause. In the Mth 
year, he besieged Kalinjar. This fort was in the hands of Baja Kara 
Chand, raler of Bhalh, who during the Af^an troubles had bought it 
for a heavy sum, from Bijli Khan, the adopted .son of Pahar Khan, When, 
during the siege, the Raja heard of the fall of Clutor anti Bantanbhur, 
he surrendered Kalinjar to M. (29th fiafar, 997). Akbar appointed M. 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other dutie.s. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun'^iin Khan (No. 11) on hk 
■expedition to Gorahhpur. At the same time the Gujrati war had com- 
menced, and as Baba ^an Qaq.shSl® had vforcla with Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain arrangements, he was reproved 
by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Mun‘iim’s army that Baba Khan 
Jabirl (MajnEln's son), Mirza Muhammad, and other Qaqshals, had killed 
Shahbaz Khan, and joined' the rebellion of the Alirzas in Gujrat ; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered Mun*Jim to imprison Majnun. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M, and others of his clan withdrew from Mun'^im., 
who in vain tried to convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but 

with Haida. This is very likely tha reaaoji why Akbar conferred the title of Assad" 
■*d-0awlR, on Mil' Fatfen ’llah of SliTrSx. who liad coroo from the D&khiii. 

The titk Malik, so oommon among the Fntbaiis, was never conferred by the 
^[Chajjhtai) Kings of Delhi. 

Titles with as Firilqiang, Ntnraijang, etc., came into faahion with JahflngTr. 

* Karae of n Tuikish clan. Like the Uzbahs, they were disliked by Akbar, and rebelled. 
Majnun JChiln was ofrtainly the beat o£ them. 

- Babd Q&q')Ml also was a grandee of AKbar, bat Abu has left him out 

in this Hat. LikeHajnun he distinguished himself m the war with ^an ^arnSn and the 
MirzSa. During Mun<?im’s expedition to Bengal, the Qaq^aliala receiTCti extenaivo jSgirs 
in Ohornghat. Baba Klulu wa$ looked upon as the Wd of the clan after Majnun’s death. 
He rebelled with aia^J^uiu ^SnTi Kahuli. partly in eonaequence ot'Muy^ffar Qian’s 
^No.3^7) oxactions, emd assumed the title of Khan KhtlnCn. He died in the same year in 
which MnjsaffaT died, of cancer in the face (^mra), which he said he had brooght on 
by Mb faithlessness. 
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when H. soon after heard that Baba Khan and Jabari had been rewarded 
by Akbar for tlieir brave behaviour in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of Ills hastiness, and rejoined Muji*^iin v/lio, in the meantime, bad taken 
Gorakhpur. 

M. accompanied Mun'^iia on liia Bengal expedition. When, in 98i, 
Dii,ud, retired to Orlsa, and Kala Pahar,i Suiaynian Mankii and Babu 
Mankli had gone to Ghoragliat, Mun'^im sent M. against them. M. 
conquered the greater part of Northern Bengal, and carried off immense 
spoils. On the death of Siila 3 'ma.n Mankli, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghorughat, a great number of the principal Afgjian nobles were caught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulayman 
Mankli to his son Jabari. He also parcelled out the whole country among 
bis clan. But Bdbu Mankli and Kala Pahar had taken refuge in Kuch 
Bdiar, and when Mun'^im was in Katalc, they v/ere joined by the sons of 
Jalal“ ’d-Din Sur, and fell upon tie Qaqahals. The latter, witjiout 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tdndii, S’Dd waited for Muu’iim, who, on. 
iifl return from Orisa, aent them with reinforcements to Ghoraghat. 
The Qaqshals re-occupied the district. Majnun died soon after at 
Ghoraghat. 

The fahaqul says that ho was a Commander of Five Thoimnd, and 
had a contingent of 5,000 troopers. . 

His son Jabari,® distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The 
enforcing of tlio Dmji law led him and Ins clan into rebellion, Jabari 
then assumed the title of Khan Jahdn. WTien the Qashals left.Ma'iaum 
(p, 344), Jabari wont to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year. 

51. Shiya'iat Khan, Muq.im-i lArab, 

He is the son of 'fardi Beg’s sister (No. 12). Hfimiiyun made Muqim-a 
Khan. On the emperor’s flight to Persia, he joined Mirza ^Askari. When 
Humayun took QanJahar on his return, Muqim, like most old nobles, 

‘ Tlie raiiowned conqueror oi the tompU of Jagannath at Piii’i in S. Orioa. Vide 
below Third Book. Subeta of Bengal aad Ori?»ii. A minuto description of hw conquest ia 
given in the MiihJ^a7i4A/(iiianl!md by StirUngin hw Account of Oris/ja, Asiatic BesoArchPfls 
vol. XV. But Stirling’s acoount, t&ken as it io from the Puri Vynoovali (a clironiclc 
kept for the last six liundrorl yearn in tile liemple of Puri) differs connirlurably from tho 
AlcbarricTma. Kald Pahar was hilled by a gun-shot in one of the fights between MatJslini 
aad Qutlu of Oriau. and Koka {vide p, 344) which, in 890, took place between 
Khalgaw (Colgong) and Gadiif (near RajniahAll). 

Babu Mankli subsequently entered. Akbar'a service {vide No, 202). European 
hiatoriana i?eiierally spell his nnnio Jjilbu MamjfUi, if it came from tho Hindi mangal. 
Tuesday, This nuiy bo correct ; for uoramon people in fndia do still use such names. 
But •mankli is perhaps preferable, Two of Timur’s ancestors had the same name, Thfr 
Turkish ma’nhlt means hMlddr, spotted. 

® The beat MSS, of the AkSarnama, BadAoni, and the Ma'^aair have Stewart 
(p. 109) oaUs him Jebl^aburdy (?). ^ * 
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presented himself before the emperor with a sword hanging from his 
neek. and was for a short time confined. After his releasSj lie remained 
with Mun,‘’im Kliaii (No. 11) m Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar called to take Bayram’s place. 

In the 9th year, Muqim distinguished himsedf in the pursuit of 
tAbdo ’lliili lyiiin Uabak (No. 14), “the king of Mandu,” and received 
the title of Shj.jd'^ai l^an, which Akbar had taken away from, the 
rebellious "^Abd^ ’llali. 

In the beginning of the l5th year, Akbar honoured him by being bus 
guest for a dcay. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march 
to Ahmadabad (p. 343). Once, he slandered Mun'^iin, and Akbar sent him 
to the Khan Khanan to do with him ^at he liked ; but Mun'-im generously 
forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commander-itt-Chief of Malwah. 

In 888, w'hen trouble.^ in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shujatat 
Khan, at Akbar’s order, left Sarangpur for Fathipur (Bada,onl II,. 284). 
At the first stage, “^Iwa?: Beg Barlaa who complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment of the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name 
Haji Shihab Khan leader, fell upon Shuja'^at’s tent, and killed hia son 
Qawim Khfui.^ Shuja'^at himself was mortally wounded. Some of- hia 
adherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, and led 
him oft to Sarangpur, Though Sh. had expired before they reached the 
town, they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpur. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 294, Akbar once 
saved Shuja^at’a life in the jungles. 

From Bada.oni (II, 284), we learn that Qawim Bdian was a young 
man, renowned for his musical talents. 

Muiftm Ekdti (No., 386) is Shuja'^at Sirin’s second son. He was pro* 
moted under Akbar to a Commandership of seven, himdred. 

Qd^ini Khan was the sonof Muqini Khan. Qa^im’s Bon, Abd“ ’r-Hahim, 
■was under Jahangir a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Khan, and was made in the 6th year, Fawjdai of 
Alwar. Qa'^im’s daughter, SaUha Bafm, was received (3rd year) by 
Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title of PMisMh MaJiall. She 
adopted Miyan Joh, son of the above, Abd^ ’r-Rahim. Miyan Joli was 

’ So the Ma^Ssjr and tho AUbarnaioa,. !^d&,onI (ii, 284) has Oa^iia ^an ; but tUi# 
is perhaps a mistake o£ tUe Bative editota of the Bibb indiea 
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killed by Mahabat Khaa when near the Bahab (Jhelam) he had taken, 
possession of Jahangir’s person. 

No. 52. Shah Budagh 'Khan, a descendant of Uymacjs’- of 
Miyanka], Samarqand. 

The Turkish Bwlagh means “ a branch of a tree ”. Ho distingaiahed 
himself under Ilumayun and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th ye.ar he accompanied Mir Mn'^izse ’I-Mulk (No. 61) against 
Bahadur (No. 22), Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was captured. His son 'iAbd“ T-Matlab (No. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year, B. Kli. went with Shihab“ ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 26) 
against Mlrzaa in Malwah, received Sarangpur as iuyul, fought under 
‘^Azlz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Ramazan 980), and was 
for a long time Governor of Mandu, where he died. The TabaqSi says, 
he had the title of Anitr" 'I- (Imam. He was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohinl. 

Inside Fore Mandu, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of NUkantk, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on T/hioh the Ma‘dw gives a few interesting particulars. 

53. Husayn ('fulqiya), sister’s son of Muhdi Qasim Man 
(No. 36.) 

“ He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Alcbat's reign.” In his 
jihads he was sans peur, and his private life sons reproche ; he siurpaesed 
' all grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to his masters, but his 
contingent was never in order ; he .was always poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affluence. He slept on the ground, 
because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater limirias ; and his motto in 
fight was “ death or victory ” ; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the order and say “ victory or death ”, he would reply, ” 0 ( 
I so long to bo with the .saints that have gone before,” 

He was the patron of the historian Bada,oni,® who served Hnsaya an 
almoner to his estate (Shamsabad and Patyali). 

‘ Thcro weto two trib^a of the Qarit Turks called (jUi) or jU;,) itymag- They were 
TBilowneii in India as horsemoij, Hence ^sUil as the word is (jensrally apeit hy 
Historians, means « kM ajsujia tor cavalry ; »ideTu*«fe,, p. 147, 1. 17. How this Tutilah 
word lost its original moaning m India, may bo seen from p, 57. 1. 1 of the aec-ond volume 
of my A^'in test, where Aha '1-Fanl appl’iee the word to RftjpBt cavaby of the BStbor 
elan. The word ie pronounced almSq in India, 

Tio meaning of Miyan Kal is still unclear to me. To judge from Ahfi ’l-Fa^J's pbraxif 
it must be the name of the head or .founder of a.clao. The adjeetlvo Jlfiyfln KilB, mottra 
frenuantly. Two Jliyln KSUs may be found below fttaong the list of tewed men (QfeS 
«;Abd“ ’e-Satop;) and the poefca (QSeim.i K«bi). 

’ V idc my Essay on Badj.oni tuid his Works in Bengal, for 1869, p, 120. 
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Husajm Kliaa was not only aiater’a son, but ^Iso son-in-law to Malidi 
Qasim KJiaii (iio. 36). He was in Bayiam’s senrice. In the second year, 
after the conquest of Mankofc, Akbar made him Governor of Labor, where 
he remained four months and four days. When Akbar in §afai 965, 
marched to Dihli, he appointed 11. Kh. Governor of the Paiijab. During 
his incnmbeney, he showed himself a zealous Simiii. As the Christians 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Ilindus as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind, tukra) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of 'fiJaiya 
“ Patcher 

Like Shah Quli Khan Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bayrain to the 
last, end did not meet Akbar at Jhujhar ; but after Bayrain had been 
pardoned, he entered Akbar’s service. When Mahdi Qasim i^ian, from 
dislike to Gadha, went by way of the Dakhin to Makkah, H. Kh. 
accompanied him a short distance ontheroad. On his return, he reached 
.Satwiis in Malwah, when the rebellion of the MJrzas broke out, and in 
concert with Muqarrib tlie tayuldar of that place, he tried to fortify 
hiinaelf m Satwas. But Maqarrib lost heart and fled ; and H. Kh. was 
forced to leave the Fort, and asked Ibrahim Hu.iayn for an 
interview. Though urged to join the Mirza, H. IGi. remained-faithful 
to Akbar. 

In the l‘2ll) year, when Akbar moved against ^an Zamun, y. Kh. 
was to take a command, hut his contingent was not ready. In the 13th 
year his jagir wa.s transferred from Lakhnau, where he and Bada,Qni 
had been for about a year, to Kanto Gola.* His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindus and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the i9th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. was again absent ; and when Alchar returned after the 
conquest of Hajipur, he confiscated H.’s jagir ; but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlessnesss, he pardoned him, restored his ja^r, and told him to 
get his contingent ready. His mama, however, again overpowered him. 
He made an expedition against Basantpur in Kama, on, which' was 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a huUet in the shoulder. Akbar 
was almost convinced that he had gone into lebeffion, and sent i3adiq 
Kh an (No, 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. there- 
fore left Garh Muktesar, with the view of going to liim*Jim .'Khan, 
through whose influence he hoped to obtain pardon. But he was caiight 
at Barha, and was taken to Fathpur Sikn, where in the same year (983) 
he died of his wounds. 

* ElKot (ladfix, p. 235, Fiist Edition) baa by miatate JUtkhnor (on the ESraganga) 
instead ot iMkhwm (in Andb), and be eiula HTwayo Khan » KnAvdrl, This waat be an 
«Tetsight. 
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The Tabaqafc eays, lie was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but 
accoidmg to the Akhamama, bo bad since the 1 2th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Hian, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of ‘^Azlz Koka (No. 21), who, in tlie 5th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Khan Khanan, 
and Man Singh, bcoauae on account of the duplici''y of the ^an Khanan 
(Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the groatc.jt distress {vide pp. 344 
and 357). Yusuf’s son, ‘^IzzatlChiin. served under Shahjahan, {Padiahakn. 
II, 121). 

54. Murad ®>an, son of Artur Khan Mu/duil Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad ^an. In the 9th year he served 
imder Aaaf ^au (No. 48} in Gadha Katanga. Fn the 12th year, he got 
a jagir in Malwa, and fought under Sliilia.b“ ’d-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzas, After the Mirzas had returned to Gnjrat, M. got Ujjain as tuijul. 

In the loth year, the Mirzas invaded Malwa from KJiandesh, and 
Murad I^an, together withhEr tAzTz'* Tlah, thoDiwan of Malv/ah, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them* 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) to their relief, when the Mirzas retreated to Mandu. 
FoUovred up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujivlt, and the jagirdars 
of Mi'ilwah assembled under the command of M. “JAziz Koka (No. 21). 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took paid, though not very 
activel}’’, in the confused battle near Patan (Eamazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to Mim^im’s expedition to Bengal. He 
conquered for Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sarkar Bogla (S.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (Jellasore) in Orisa, after Da’^ud had 
made peace with Mun^im. 

"SYben in 98.3, after Muu'iim’s death, I>a*^ud foil upon Nazar Bahadur, 
Akbar’s Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), and treacherously Idlled him, Murad 
wisely retreated to Tand».^ 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fathabad, where ho was 
when the Bengal lebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad Qiy.a Khan in 


1 M Muti?iia left T'hiiuahdira in Bhadrak and Jaloaor, Dil*-ad must have been 
reatrioted to Kalalt proper. MunCira’a mvoaion of Orls&waa certainly ono of tho moat 
daring exploits performed during Akbar’s reign. 

Having mentioned Katak, I may hero state that the name “ Afak ” (Attork, m tho 
Panjhb) was ehoaon by Akbar who built tho town, boeanso ii rhiimea with Kafak. Tho 
two frontier towns of hia empire wore to have similar names. Akbarh&ma. 
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Orisa, Mirza Najat at Satgaw, were almost the only officors of Akbar’s 
BcDgal corps that did not take part ia the great military revolt of 988. 
Qiya was killed by Qutlu (p, 366), and Murad died at Fathabad 
immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt ia 988, “before the veil 
of lua loyalty was rent 

After his death, Makand, the principal Zarauidar of Fathabiid, 
invited Murad's sons to a 'feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide Ko. 369. 

65. Haji Midiammed ^an ol Sistan. 

He was in the service of Ba 3 rram, who was much attached to him. 
In 961, when Bayi'arn held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached 
Humayun. The Emperor v/ent from Kabul to Qandahar, and personally 
mve.stigated the matter, but finding Bayram innocent, he went back, 
taldng yfiji Muhammad with him, who dming the inve.3tigation had 
been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion.' 

After the coaquoat of Hinduatan, f;I. M. at Bayriim’s request, was 
made a Kiian, and was rapidly promoted. 

In the Ist year of Akbar’s reig.n, M. was ordered to accompany 
Khjzr Khv/tlja’n (p. stus. note L) on his expedition against Sikmidar Sue. 
Tard) Beg's (No. 12) defeat by Hemil had a bad effect on the Emperor's 
cause ; and Mulia Ahd" ’llah Mal^dum* ’1- klulk w’ao, though in Akbar’s 
service, was said to be devoted to the interests of the iLfglian’s, represented 
to Sikaudar that he sliouid use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
SawalLIis. As related above Khizr Khwaja moved against ,Sikandar, 
leaving II. M, in charge at Liihor. Being convinced of Makhdum’s 
treason, I;f. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up ^ums of money 
which he had concealed. 

In 966, Bayram fell out with Pir Muhammad (No. 20), and deprived 
him of his olfico and emoluments which were gi\’en to I.I. M. When 
Bayiain fell into flisgrace, he sent H. M. with several other Amirs to 
Dihli with expressions of Iiis humility and desire to be pardoned. But 
U. M. S 8 O 0 U saw that all was lost. He did not receive permission to go 
back to BajTuin. After Bayram had been pardoned (p. 818) I;I. M, 
and Muhammad Tarao Khan (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to 
Hijas as far a.s Nagor, then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the 
road, Bayram charged 1,1. M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
reminded him that he had at least never drawn hia sword against his 
master. 

* Hsji MuIiwjitnaU ia tte same to whom Ereldno’a remark tefera quoted by Elpliin- 
(Stone (Kith Edition), E>. 470 note. 
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IJ, M. was present in almost every campaign, anti was promoted lit 
tlie post of Sih-]iazari. In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the 
foiiquost of Chitor, ho sent H. M. and Shibab'* ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 26) 
from Gagtun against the sons of Snltan Muhammad Mirza, who had 
fled from Hambhal and raised a revolt in Mi'dwali. H. M. then received 
the yarltar of M.aiidu as jCugir. 

In the 20th year, 11. M. accompanied Mun'-im Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Orisi, and got wounded in the battle of Takaioi (20th 2i 
Qa'ida, 982). He then accompanied the Elian Shanan to Gaur, where 
soon after death he, too, died of malaria (983). 

jVfl/e on the Battle of Tahardl, or Miighidrmn, iti Ovlsa. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fonght by Akbar’s 
generala. It cinshed the Afghans, and decided tha possession of Bengal 
and Upper Orteii. ‘Ike MSS. of the Akharniima and the Ma^A^ir have 
Tiikarolii, and Takarol. My copy of the Sawanih has the 
former Bpelling. A few copies of the Ahharndma, have NaJeroU . 

In Baidfinl and the Tahuqat the battle of Takaroi is called the battle 
of ij , 4 ^ (I'iie p. 3.34) which may be Bajliorah> Baehkorah, BajJiorh, or 
Bachkorh. Siev/art’a aooonut of Mm'^im’s Orlaa expedition (6th Section), 
difiers in many particulars from the Akbammm and the Xabaqat. He 
places the battle in the environs of Katak, which is mipoasible, and hie 
“Bukhtore” is a blunder for ia-chUlu,a, “in Chittua,” the finab 
ahf having assumed the shape of a ^ re, and the that of . The 
Lucknow lithograph of the Akhlmdim, which challenges in corruptness 
the vrorst possible Indian MkS,, has ha-clalor, “ in Chitor.” 

The Aklanmna, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details, 
Todat Mai moved from Bardwan over Madatan*^ into the Pargana of 
Chittua ( where he was subseijiiently joined by Mmd'irQ. Da^ud ’ 
had taken up a strong position at Harpur orHatipur, '‘w hich lies 
intermediate (bmmKhe.) between Bengal and Orisa.” The same phrase 
(harzakhe), in other passages of the Akbarnama, is applied to Chittua, 
itself. Da''ud’s object was to prevent the Imperialists from e ntering ' 
Orisa into which led but few other roads ; “ but Ilyas Elian Langah 


' Maditraii lies in JnhamljSJ, a Pargana of tho Hugli district, between fjerdwaw. and_ 
Mednipur (Midnapoie). Begarding the iiiljiortance and history of this lOirn, Oide my 
" Places of Hiatorical Interest in the Hugli District’*, ill the April Proceedings of tbe^ 
As. Boo. of Bengal for 1870. 
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showed tlie Tictarious army an easier road." and Mun'^ini entered the 
country, and thus turned Da^iid’s position. The battle then takes place 
(20th 71 Qa'ida, 932, or a.d., 3rd March, 1579). xifter the battle Toclar 
Mai leads the pursuit and reaches with his coipa the town of Bliadiak. 
Not long after, he writes to Mun'^im to come and join him, as Da.‘ud had 
collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army moves to Ivatak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Da'’ud in the possession 
of Eatak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the 
Imperialists had left Chittua, w'hich lies a little E.B.K. of hiidnlpur 
(Midnapore), and that after the victory Raja To(}ar Mai, in a pursuit of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalcsar (Jellasore), and probably north 
of it, as Abu ’1-Fazl would have mentioned the occupation of so large a 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orisa lately 
published, I found on the road from Midnipur to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree^ (Mughulmarl, i.e., Mu^ul's Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way between Mughulmari and Jalesar, and two miles 
from the left banlc of the Soobanreeka river, the village of Tookaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mu^ulnmri is 22°, and that of 
Tookaroe, .21“ 53 neatly. 

There can. be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the TaJcaroi, of 

the AklaffiSim. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Bada,oni (11, p. 195, 1. 3) 
speaks of three, Jour kos, i.e. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takaroi from Mughulmari is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name by which 

the battle is called in the 'Jfabaqat and Bada,om (II, 194, 1. 2). It looks 
as if the name contained the word chaur which occurs so often in the names 
‘ol Paiganas in the Jalesar and Balesar districts. 

In Bada,onI (Edit. BibLIndica, p. 196) and the Tahaqal, it is said that 
Tojar Mai in his pursuit reached Kalhalghall (?), not Bhadrak. 

Xist of Officers who died in. 983, after Iheir return from Ofisa, at Qaur, of 

malaria. 

1. Mun^hp Khan. Khan Klianan. 2. HajI Khan SistanI (No. 55). 

(18th Eajab). Vide p. 334. • 3. llaydar ^an (No. 66). 


’ Another ’* Mui^ulmari '' lies in the Bardwaa district between BardwSn and 
JshaliabsdCHfiglidisitiiiH on the old high road from BardwSn overMadanmtqMidmpflr. 
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Mii'za Quit lOian, his brother. 

10. 

Hasbim Khan. 

5. 

Ashraf Khan (No. 74), 

11. 

Muhsin Khan. 

6. 

Mu'iin” ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 128). 

12. 

Qunduz Klian. 

7 

Laq Khan (No. 209). 

13. 

Abil'l-Husayn. 

8. 

IJaji Yusuf Khan (No. 224). 

14. 

Shah Khalil. 

9, 

8hah Tabir (No. 236). 




5G Afzal ^an, Kliwaja Sultan ^Ali -yi TurLati. 

Regarding Turhafi vide Ko. 37. He was Mushrif (accountant) of 
Humayiln’s Treasury, and was, in 9D6, promoted to the post of Mi'=^hriJ-i 
Bvi/fddi (store accountant). In 957, when Mlrsa Kamran loolc Kabul, 
he imprisoned A. 1^., and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humayun’s return to India, A. was m.ude MJr BciMifiln, and got an 
‘^alam. Ho was together with Tardl Beg (No. 12) in Dihll, when Humayun 
died. In the battle with liemii, he held a command in the centre (rjol), 
and his detachment gave way during Heniu'.s charge. A. Kh., together 
with Pu’ Mialjammad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the 
battlrjfield, partly from hatred towards Tardi Beg — the old hatred of 
Khurasanls towards Uzbaks — and retreated to Alcbar and B.xyram. 
As related above, Tardi Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
.and A. Kh. and Ashraf convicted of malice and imprisoned. 

But both escaped and went to Makkah. They returned in the fit h year, 
when Bayram had lost his power, and. were favourably received at Court. 
A. Kh. was made a Commander of Ihree thousand. 

“ Nothing else is known of him." Ma^d^r. 

67. Shahbeg Klian, soti of Irbahim Beg Ilarlk (?),® 

He is sometimes called Beg Khan (p. 327). He was an Arjhiln ; 
hence his full name is Slidh Beg Khan Arghmi. Under Jahiinglr he got 
the title of Khan Bawran. 

He was in the .service of MTrza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar’a 
brother, and was Governor of Peshawar. When after the Prince’s death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the Nililb (p. 362) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim’s two sons, Kay Qubab and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a mansab, Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yusnfza*is, and' got KhusMb Bsjaglr. He then served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar Bent him to Qandabar (p. 327), which. 


’ The word CAU has been omlited in my text edition on p. 223. 

“ So the Ma*'a9ir. My MSS. of the A*aa have which mftj ho Karik, Hatmahi 
florbak, etc. Some MSS. read clearly Barmai. 
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Muzafiar Hiisayn had ceded. Diiring the time of hia Governorship 
Sli. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakar tribe. 
In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 3,500, In the 47th year, 
Ghazrim was placed in his charge {i>ide No. 63). 

Immediately after the accession of Jahangir, Ilnsayn Khan Shamlii, 
the Persian Clovernor at Hirat, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to 
distnihances, made war upon Sh. B. and besieged Qandahai, which he 
hoped to starve out. To vex him, Sh. B. gave every night feasts on the 
top of the castle helore the very eyes of the enemies {Tuzuk, p. 33). One 
day Hnsayn Khan sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enemies. Not long after, 
Jlusayn Shah received a reprimand from Shah lAbbas for having besieged 
Qandahar “ without ordens ”, and Husayn lOian, without having effected 
anything, bad to raise the siege. 

Wlien Jahangir in 1016 (18th §afar) visited Kabul,*- Sh. B. paid his 
respects, was made a Commander of 5,000, and received the title of 
Khan Dawran. He was also made Governor of Klibul (in addition to 
Qandahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial settlement for the 
whole of Af^anistan. After having held this office till the end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the drizzly slate of the atmosphere of the conntry,^ paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at Court (Tuz., p. 257), and was 
appointed Governor of Tha.tha.“ He resigned, however, in the same 
year {Tuz., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Pargana of Khushab 
assigned as pension (75,000 Es,). 

Before he went to Thatlia, -he called on Asaf to take leave and 
Asaf recommended to him the brothers of MuUa Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a friend of Asaf. Shahbeg had heard 
before that the Mulla’s brothers, in consequence of Asafs support, had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence ho said to Asaf, 
“ Certainly, I •will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible 
{$ar7iisab ) ; but if not, I sliall flay them.” Asaf got muoh annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 


* According to tlie Titzuk (p. 53), Sh. B. tiien held the Parga-na of Shop as j^ir, 
regarding ivhich vide PJIliot’fl Index, first ediHon, p. 198. 

® The text has qatra, which is laontionecl as a peculiarity of Kabul. I do not Tbnow 
’whether I hare correctly translated the term. 

® Sa^idAhmad in hia edition of the Tutuk <p- 2G6) mftkea him governor of Patno/"^ 
« confusion of and ... 
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Sh. B. was a frank Turk. 'When Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conierred upon him an '^alam and anaiyidra (p. 52) ; but 
on receiving the insiijnia, he said to Farid (No. 99), “ What is all thi* 
trash for ? Would that Hi.3 Majesty gave me an order regarding my 
mansah, and ajar/n, to enable me to get better troopers for hi.s service.’ 
On his retain, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1.000 picked Mughul troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created much sensation. 

He vyaa much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and knknar, muced together, and called his beverage 
of four ingredients Char Bunhrd (p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Cliar Bu'jhrd Khur. 

II is sons. 1. M'irza Bhdh Muhammad fJhazrnn IQdn, a well educated 
man. Jahangir, in 1028, made liim a Commander of One Thousand, 
six-hundred horse. 

2. Ya^'quh Beg, son-in-law to IVIirza Ja^^lar Asaf jKhanllll). (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Hundred, 350 horse. The Ma*amr says, he was 
a fatalist (azalqiamsi), and died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg (Taz., p, 276), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. 
The Ma^dm does not mention him. 

The Tuznh, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Hian, a relation of Sh, B. 
This is perhaps the same as No. 350. 

Shahbeg Khan Aighan must not be confounded with No 148, 

68. Khan ‘^'Alam Chalnia Beg,^ son of Ilamdam who was Mirza. 

Kamriln’s foster brother. 

Chalma .Beg w'as Humayuu’s safarchi, or table attendant. Mir^a 
Kamran had, in 960, been, blinded, and at the Indus asked for permiKion 
to go to Malikah. Before he left, Humayun, acoompanied by some of Ms 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse — 


“ The fold of the poor man’s turban touches the heaven, when a 
king like thee casts Ms shadow upon his head.” 

And immediately afterwards he said the following verse estenipore .w 




,srk2>-. 


■to ^ 






For Chalvia, tho MS^. of tlie A®'!a have, at this plsco, HaUm^ InKfo* U)0r th® eame 
name oGBurg. Tbo «.nd good of the have Cluxhmk. Turkieh. 

dieUonaneii give chalmah in tho moattiag of mldsocl'a cMlma 

in. tlmt of dtnit(li\ a turban. ' 

In the Mt. Bibl. Indiea of Badri, onl, Khfm ^Alamis-Wfqngiy called inatfiad of 
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but. disappointed even in this hope, he submitted and became “ a servant 
< 3 f Akbar”. 'L’be Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and vieiousue.-is, and not a day passed without disturbances breaking 
out in .some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
ance's, resigned his ajrpoiiitnicnt {vide Ko. 35). In the 3‘Lth year he was 
made Go\-eTnor of Kabul. At that time a young man from Aiidajan 
(Fatghami) gave out that he was a son of ShahrujA.’- He met with some 
success in Badakhshan, but wa.s defeated by tho Turin Shah. The 
pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazara.s, and whoa Q., 
on one ticcaaion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar’s territory 
giving out that he was going to pay liis respects to the Emperor. But 
Ila.ohini Beg, Q.‘s aon, who officiated during the absence of his father, 
sent a detachment after tho pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Haniras. But Hashijn Beg followed him, and toolc hinr a prisoner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off and even, allowed bim to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, refirranged hia old 
men, and wlicir he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity 
to fall on Q. At this juncture, uVlcbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Coun. Accompanied by his ru/fians, he entered at noon Q.’s sleeping 
apai'cmentB, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (1002). Hfishim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon tho pre- 
tender and his men. In the melee, the murderer was killed. 

Por Qasim's brolhor, vide No. 241, and for his son, No. 226, 

CO. Bitqi (elder), brother of Adham Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahuro Anaga, mentioned on p. 340. “ Prom 
Bad.!, on! (II, 340) we learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year as 
Governor of Gadha-Katanga.” This is all the Ma^asir says of him. 

His full name is Muliammad Baqi Khan Koka. Prom Bada,onr II, 
81, wo see that Baqi Khan took part in the war again.st Iskandar Khan 
and Bahadur lOian (972-3), and fought under Mu'^izz'^T-MuTk (No. Cl) 


* In lUK) aiiothn’ icilao son of IVErzS. Slialu-uldi (p. 328) croatod diaturtanepa and aalced 
Jahangir for aasNittmao ogaiiist the TururJia. 

The fate ot Mirza Shivhrukh’u second eon, JlllrzS, J^lueayn, is iiiTolved in obsciirity,^ 
“ He ran away from 33nr]u'inpur, v/ent to sea mid to Persia, from, where lie weni to BadaUh- 
shun. Fcoplfl sav that ho is still alive (1016) ; but no one knon^ whether tjiia new pre> 
tender is Shakrufe's son or not. SliuhruWi left Badal^skan about twenty-fiv© years ago, 
and since then the Badakhslua have sot njp several false MirJtiiB, in order bo skahe oil iho 
yoke of the OKbaks. This protonder coUecled a large nvmiboi' of Uytaaqa (p. 402, note 1 
atid Bad&hhfjhI Mountaineers, who go by the name of Gharjas [*»- ji, whence 
and took from tliG V?,}mk3 a part oE tho coJintry. But- th& enemias pressed upon him, 
oauaht him, and cut off his head, which w'ae Candeii on a spear all over BeefakhsHan* 
1 iSfverfil false Mlrzafl have since been killed; bxtb 1 yeally think their race will continue 
as lony: as a trace of Badalthshls remain oii earth/’ Tvsuk i-Safulndm, p. 67^ 
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in fclie battle of Kliayrabad. inT.'hicliBudagj! ]^an (No. 52) v/aa captured. 
The battle was loat, chiefly because Biiqi Hiac, Mahdl Qiistm Man 
(No. 36), and Hiisayn J^an Tultriya (No. 53) liaci personal grievances 
— their Uzbak hatred — against Mu'^izz'* T-Mulk and Kaja'Todar Mai. 

(il. Mir Mu'>izz“ I’-Mulk-i Musawl of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Muaav.'i SayyiijB of Mashhad, the Holy, who trace 
their descent to '-All Musa Eaza,the 8th Imam of the Shi'Jaba. A branch 
of these Sayyids by a diffettait mother is called Eazatol. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaimpur to punish Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), vrho had dispatched liis brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan 
Uzbak (No. 48) to the district of Sanear} Against them AJrbac sent a 
strong detaolimeat {vide No. 60) under Mu‘:i 2 z“ T-Miilk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, had recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for p,ardoa, stating that be was willing to give up all elephants. M. M., 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an iatej-view, he 
told him that bis crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Laahlcar (No. 90) and Kaja 
Todar Mai to him, to toll him that he might mafco peace with Bahadur, 
i£ he was satiliocl with his good intentions. But here also the rancour of 
the Khurasanis towards the Uzbals decided matters, and Todar Mai 
only oonfinned M. M. in his resolution.* Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardoned Kb an Zaman, because he seat 
his mother and his uncle Ibrahim Khan (No. 64) to Court aa guarantees 
of his loyalty, M. M. attacked Bahadur near Kliavriibad. Muhammiut 
Yar, sou of Iskandar Hian’s brother, who commanded the van of the 
rebels, fell in tbe first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was- 
carried along and fled from, the field. The Imperialists, thinking that the 
battle was deckled, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M.’s left wing and put it to 
flight. Not only was Budagii Klian (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur, Flushed with victory, he attecked the 

^ Moat MSS. have The Edit. Bibl. Indifa of BadS,ciu. p. 78, baa SardUfi 
but again j’j.r*, on p. 82. There ia no doubt that the dintrict got iia n^mo from the iSarw 

^ Bada,otii aayo Todar Mat’a arrival waa" naphta on fire Through* 

out Ilia work, Bachl ,anT ahowa hiniaeUan admirer al ZamSn nnd hia brDtherBnhIdur.' 

WifchMu^izsn ’l-Mulk a Shi^fdi of the Slu*^ttbs,hBbfia nopatieneo. " 
ideus,” ho saya, w'oro “I and nohc«Iy olao”; ho bolmvod proudly as and 

Shaddful; fur" pride ia the iiiherit*anca of all of StaBhliad- Hesiosi people any: 

“ AhUi Mashhad Imaind BhM7iia,Iia^naV^ltfW of 

Kac’aksd, ivlth the QSfleption of your Imam [Milaa Ea?.a], mny Gad*a ctosc ri^t wpoital! 
of you. And nlflo, “ The eurfaco of the earth reJoicCB in its fnhahitania ; how fottuttnte 
would it fco^ if a certain Mwhhad variMlied from the surface of the 
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centre, where the gniudees either fled or would not fight from malice 
(mdo No. GO). Todar Mai’s firmness was or no ?.,vail. and the day was lost 

After the conquest of Bihar, M, M. got the Pargaria of Ara (Arrah) as 
jaglr. In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar under Ma'^aiim-i Kabuli, 
luyuldS.:' of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. M., and his younger 
brother Mit lAlI AJcbar (No. 62) ; but both soon left the rebels, and M.. M. 
went to Jaunpur recruiting, evidently meditating revolt independently 
of the others. In the 25th year, Akbat ordered A-sad IDi nn Turkman, 
jaginldr of Maniliprir, to hasten to Jaunpur and convey M. M. w'ith all Isi.s 
suspicious adheieiLts to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catcliisig M. M., 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawrah, however, the boat 
“ foundered ”, and M. M. lost his life. 

62. Kir lAli Akhar (younger), brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his brother, and held the same rank. In the 
' 22nd year lie presented Akhar, according to the fahatf.t with, a Mmolud- 
nama, or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of Qazi Ghivas" ’d-Din-i Jainl, a man of learning, who had .served under 
Eumayun, and contained an. account of the vision wbioh Humayuii 
had in the night Aikhar was born; The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new bom babe, and was told to call Ins name Jalfil’* ’d-Din Muhammad 
Akbat. This Mawludnuma Akhar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
■ ‘■All jUebar with ,a pargana ^ as in'^am. 

When his brother v/as sent to Bihar, M. “lA. A. was ordered to 
accompany him. He eatirblished himself at Zamaiiiya, which “ lies 6 hos 
from Ghazipur (vide p. 336), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpur, 
After the death of hi? brother, Akbar ordered M. lAziz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to BDiar, to send M. ^A. A, fettered to Comt. Notwith- 
slahding hia proteste that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Shaiif ^an, brother of Atga Kian (No. 15). 

He was born at Ghazxun. After Bayram’s fall, ha held a Uiyul in the 
Pan jab, and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muliammad Khan 
(No. 16). 

On the transfer of the Atga KImil from the Paajab, Sh. was appointed 
to the Sarkar of Qaimawj. In the 21st year, whenAkbnr was at Mohini, 
he sent Sh.-, together with QazI Klmn-i Badalishi (No. 141), Mujahid 
Khan. Sublian Qull Turk, against the Eana. He afterwards distinguished 


* Called in tba wa# (though it cannot be Naddea iu Bengal) ; Sn my copy of 

; but Kadinah in Sambhal appeera to be meant. 
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himself iu the conquest of Kobhalmir, In the 25tli year, he w?8 made 
ataVi-q to Prince Miu'iid, and was in. the same year sent to Malwah as-. 
Governor, Shuja‘’at Kljan (No. 51) having been, killed. Ris son Baz 
Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered, to join his father from Giijriit. In the 
2Sth year, he .served against Mn.?aifar, and dLstinguished iijm.self in the 
siege of Rahroch, which was held for hluzallar by Chij'kia-i Runn and 
Naslrii, brother o( Miis.alfar's wife. The foimcr having been Idllod, 
Na.'Ira escaped in the 7th month of the sie.qe, through tlic trench held by 
Sharif, and llie Port was taken. In the 30th j^car, he waa .sent with 
Shihaly ’d-DJn (No. 26) to the S.drhin. to assist Mirza ‘^iVzIz (No. 21). 

,ln the OOth year he went from Miilwah to Conrt, and w.is made in 
tlie 39lh year Governor of (lhaarun, an appointment vrliich he had long 
desired. There he remahied till the '1:7th year, when Shah Beg {27o. 57) 
M'as sent there. 

“ Nothing else is kriown of him.” ^ ji/aM.yV. 

His SOB, Biiz Bahadur (No. 188), held a jaglr in Gujtat, and was trans- 
ferred to Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and 
in the Ahmadnagar war. In the 1 6ib year, he was caught by the Tali.ngahs, 
bub wfts released, when Abii T-Fas! made peace, and the prisoners were 
exchanged. 

IX. — Commanders of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 

64. Ihralum Shaybanl (uncle of Khan. Zaman, No. 13), 

He served under Ilumriyun. After the con.que.st of Hindustan, 
Hinnayun sent him with Shah Abu T-Ma'^ali to Labor, to oppose SHcandar 
Silr, should he leave the Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received i 
the Pargaua of Sarharpur,^ near Jaunpur, as jaijir, and remained wife 
Khan Zaman. Dniing’ Khan Zamiin’s first rebellion, Ibiahlm, Khan and 
Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at Mun^im Khan’s request to Court as 
hoatagea of his loyalty. Ibrahim appearing, an was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword round his neck, which were oi).ly taken off when the 
Emperor’s pjardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman. again rebelled, and Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal, Ibrahim, at Mun'^im’s request, was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khan Khanitn. 


* If. id difficult to reconcile this statement with Badii.oni II. 23. where Sarharpur, , 
which “ lies 1 8 ios from .Tamipur ", is mentioned as the jistr of Abd^ 'r-Kahrain, Eiikandat 
Sur’s son, who got it after the surrender of MSnIcot. 
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In tho Tabaqat, Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 

His son, Istna*"]! Kh an, held from Kh an Zamau the to'ftm of Sandelah 
in Audh. In the 3i'd year, Akbar gave tliia town to Sultan Husayc 
Khan Jala,ir. opposed him with troops which he had got from 

Khan Zaman , but he was defeated and killed. 

05. ^waja Jnlal” 'd-Din Mahmud Bujuq^, of Klnitasan. 

The MSS. of the A^in have Muharnwiad, instead of Mahmud, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad w’hich 
reads like and This should be no doubt bajuq, the 

' serif Uo defediva of the Turkish bujuq, “ having the nose cut,” as 
given in the copy of tho Ma*^3mr. 

Jalal“ 'd-Dm was in the service of M. “'Askari. He had sent him from 
Qandahar to Garmsir, to collect taxes, when Humayun passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalal 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Humayun conferred on him the title of Mw Saman, whicli 
IE the ciicumatances was an empty distinction. On Humaynn’s return 
from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, .and was ordered, in 959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin. the tuijul of the Prince. His 
devotion to his master rendered him so conhdent of the Emperor’s 
protection that be treated the grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had not a single friend. 

Akbar on his'aocossion made him a Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appointed him to ^aznin. Hhs enemies used the 
opportunity and stirred up Mun'-im ,Khan. who owed Jalal an old grudge. 
Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznin so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely left Ghaznin, when 
Mun'iim called him to account. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mun'^im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. 
JalaTs sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated 
a flight to India. Before he reached the frontier, Mun'Jim's men caught 
him and his son, JalaH ’d-Din Mas*iud.^ Both were imprisoned and 
shortly nfteiuvards murdered by Mun^im, 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mun‘'im’3 character, and 
takes us the. more by surprise, as on all other occasions he showed himself 
generous and forbearing Inwards his enemies. 


’ He nmot not be confounded with, tho JalSle 'd-Din MsaCud BienbDiic<i1n 'Vusuk, 
p, 07, ivbo ‘‘ ftte ophim hks cbeoae out of tbo haatte pf his Wiotbor"- 
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66 Haydar MuhaMmad Khan, A^ta Begi. 

He was an old servant of 5niiiiyrm,and accompanied him to Persia. 
He gave the Emperor his horse, when, in the defeat nearBaM, Iliimayu-n's 
horse had been shot. On the march against Kamran, who had left Kabul 
for Af^aiiistan, the imperialists came to the River Surihab, Haydar, 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-ab, which flows near the Surkhah, before the army could 
come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night; hut Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanab (Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by QhazI I^an Sur, father of Ibrahim Khan. After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Gliazi to capitulate ; but soon after, 
he Icilled Gliazi. Humiiyun was aimoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbar’s accession, H. was with Tardi Beg (No, 12) in Dihli, and 
fought imder Hian Zaman (No. 1.3) against Heniu. After the victory, 
he went for sonie reason to Kabul. At Mun'iim’s request lie assisted 
Ghani I^an (mde p. 333) in Kabul. But they could not agree, and H. 
was called to India. He accompanied Mun'iim in the 8th year, on hia 
expedition to Kabul and continued to serve under him in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served with Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) in Gujrat. In 
the 19th year, he was, togetlier with his brother Mirza Quli, attached to 
the Bengal .\rmy, under Mun'^im. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
(ni7f p 407). 

A son of H. i.s mentioned below (No. 326), 

Mlnci Qul't, or M'trzd QaTi Khan, Haydar’s brother, distinguished 
himsell under Humayfm during the expedition to BadaWishan, When. 
Kiiuixan, under the mask of friendship, suddenly attacked Humayun, 
M. Q. was wounded and thrown off his horse. His son. Dost Muhammad, 
saved him in lime. 

According to the Tahariat, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees- 
(umard-i hilar), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the AMtarndma. It is, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out by Abu T-Fazl in this list. 

07. I'^timad Khaa, of G'ujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. II9. , 

litimid Khan xvas originally a Hindu servant of Sultan Mahmud, 
king of Gujrat. He was “ trusted” {iftimad} by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him ip charge of the women. 
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It is said that, from gfalitiide, he used to eat camplioi, and thus rendered 
himself impotent. He rose in the king’s favour, and was at last made an 
Amir. In 981, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhaii, who besides Irilled twelve nobles. 
Htimad next morning collected a few faithful men. and killed Burhiin. 
Sultan Mahmud having died without issue, 1*^1. raised Raziy" ’1-Mulk, 
under the title of Ahmad Shah, to the throne. Razi w!i.s a son of Sultan 
Alimad, the founder of Ahmadabad ; but as he was very young, the 
affairs of the jtate were eutiroly in hands. Five years later, the 
young king left, Ahmadabad, and lied to Sayyid Mubarak of BuldiarA ' 
a principal comtier ; but Ht. followed him up, defeated him, and drove 
him away. Sullan Ahmad then thought it better to letiiin to who 
now again icigned as before. On several occasions did the Icing try to 
get rid of hia powerful minister ; and I'^t. at last felt so insecure that he 
resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. Ht. now raised 
a child of the name ofiSTathu “ to the throne, “ who did nob belong 
to the line of kings ” ; but on introducing him to the grandees, Ht. swoie 
upon the QurSan that Nathu was a son of Sultan Mahmud ; his mother 
when pregnant had been handed over to him hy Sultan Mahmud, to make 
her miscarry ; but the child had been five months old, and he had not 
carried out the order. The Amins had to believe the story, and Hathu 
was raised to the throne imder the title of Sultatx Miizaffar. 

Thi.s is the origin of Saltan Mu?afiar, who subsequently caused Akbar's 
generals so much trouble (vide pp. 34-J, 33d, 355). 

1‘it. was thus again at the head of the government ; but the Ainit.s 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that each was almost 
independent. The consequence was .that incessant feuds broke out 
among them. I'it. himself was involved in a war -with Chingiz I^iln, son 
of I'itimad^ ’1-Mulk, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained that Sultan 
Musaflar, if genuine, should be the head of the state ; and as he was 
■strengthened by the rebellious Mirzas, to whom he had afforded pro- 
tection against Akbar, I'lt. saw no chanceof opposing him, left the Saltan, 
and went to Dungarpur. Two nobles, .AlLf Khan and Jhujhfir Khan 
took Sultan Muzaffar to him, went to Chingiz in Ahmadabad and killed 
him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mitzas. seeing how distracted the coimtry 
was, took possession of Bahroch and Surat. The general confusion only 
increased, when Sultan Muzaffar fled one day to Sher IHian B’uladl and 


^ Reg.a,rding this diatirtguhhed Oujratt Tioble, the biography of his grandson, 
S. tm. 78}. 

^ Some MSS- read Nahiu. 
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his party, and I^t. retaliated by informing Shcr Khan that Nathu was 
no prince at all. But Slier Khnn’s party attributed this to I^t.’s malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadabad. I‘'t. then fled to the Mirziin and soon 
after to Alcbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

Wlieir Alcbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Slier TGian’s party 
had brolcen np. The Mirzas still held Bahroch ; and Sull.an Miizaflar, 
who had lefi. Sher Khan, fell into the hands of Akbar’s ofliceis (vide 
No. flfll). I‘'tiinad and other Gujrati nobles had in the meantime pro- 
claimed Akbar’.s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Chain- 
panir, and Surat were given to P-t. as luyul ; the other Aniii's were con- 
firmed, and all oLarged themselves with the duty of driving away the 
Mirzas. But they delayed and did nothing ; some of them, as P^timad** 
T-Mullc, even fled, and others who were attached to Akbar, took P^t. 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. 1*1 1, -fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 2(Hh year, 171. was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Abu Turab (ufde’p. 207) 
went to Maklca.h. On his return he received Patan as juffir. 

In the 2Sth year, on the removal of Shihab^ ’d-Din AhraaJ (N'o. 26), 
he was put in charge of Gujrat. and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished iioble.s, -though Akbar had been warned ; for people 
remembered I^t.’s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Shihab handed over duties than hia servants rebelled. I7t. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men ; but as 
Sultan Muzaflar had been successful in Kathiwar, 17 1. left Ahmadabab, 
and went to Shihab, who on his way to Court bad reached Kari, 20 /vos 
from Ahmadabad. Muzafiar used the opportunity and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihab’s men joining his standard. 

Shihab and I7t. then shut themselves up in Patan, and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrat, when they received some auxiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujratls who had left Musaffar, to try their luqk with the 
Imperialists, I7t, paid them well, and sent them under the command of 
his son Shcr Khan, against Sher Khan. Fuludi, who was repulsed. In 
the meantime, M, 7Abd‘' ’r-Raljun (No. 29) arrived. Leaving 174 at 
Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaflar. 

I7timad died at Patan in 995. The ^ahaqat puts him among the 
Commanded of Fom- Thousand. 
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In Abu ’l-Fazl’s opinion, Gujratls are made up of cowardice, deceit, 
several good qualities, and meanness ; and Ittimad was the very type 
of a Giqniti. 

CS. Payanda Khan, Mughut, son. of Haji Muhammad Klian Koki’s 
brother. 

Haji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, hia brother, had been killed 
by Humay un for treason on his return from Persia. Muhammad was 
a man rd great daring, and his value, when he was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the. Emperor, 

Piiy.anda, in the 5th year of Akbar’s reign came with Mun‘'im from 
Kabul, and was ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwa. 
In the 19th year, ho accompanied Mun'^im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served under Bhagwan Das against Eaiu Partab. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. "Ji^bda ‘r-Rahim’s (No. 29) huruiml. 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghoraghafc as jagir, whither he went. 

This i.s all the Ma^'amr says regarding Puyandn. 

Hi.s full name was Muhammad Payanda. He had a son Wall Beg who 
is mentioned belovV (No. 359). 

From the Tmuk, p. 141, we .see that Pa 3 randa died in 1024 a.h., 
Jahangir, in 1017, had pensioned him ofi, as he was too old. Tuz., p. 68. 

69. Jagaimath, son of Eaja Biliari Mai (No. 23). 

He w'as a hostage in the hands of Shaiaf“ ’cl-Din IJusayn (No. 17 ; 
-vide, p. 339). After some time he regained hi.s freedom and was well 
received by Akbar. He generally served with Man Singh. In the 31st 
year, when Rana Partab of Maiwtir opposed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h 
during an engagement when other officers had given way, held his ground, 
and killed with his own hands the renowned champion Earn Das, son of 
Jay Mai. In the 23rd year, he received a jagir in the Panjab, and was, 
in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Mirza Muliammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, 
he again served against the Rana. Later he accompanied Mirza Yfisul 
Khan (No. 35) to Kashmir. In. the 34th year, he served under Prince 
Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince had been, appointed Governor, la the 43rd year, after 
several years* service in the Dakhin, he left Murad without orders, and 
was for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar’s return from the 
Dakhin, J. met the emperor at Eantanbhur, his jagir, and was then 
again, sent to the Dakhin. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, he served under Prince Parwiz against 
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th.8 Rana, aad was in charge of the whole army when the eiuperor, 
about, the time Khu.sraw hud been captured, called Parwhs to Court. 
{Tuzuk, p. 33). In. the same year, J. suppressed disturbances wiiioh 
Dalpat (p. 380) had rai.sed at Kagor. 

In the 4th year, he wa,s made a Coninjander of Pive Thoirsand, with 
3,000 hor.se. 

Ram Chaiid} his son. Ha was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Tkoui.and, 1,500 horse. 

Raja MaiirUp, a son of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shahiahan on his rehelliou, and got on his accession a Command of Throe 
Thousand, with 2,000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shahjaham 
lie had a, son Gcpdl Siiiff/i. 

70. Makhsus Khan (younger), brother of Sa'^id Khan (Ko, 25). 

He sensed under liis brother in JIultan. In the- 33rd year, he served 
under Shahbaz KhSti (No. 30) against Oajpatl, and three ycaro later ho 
accompanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also .served under Akhar, 
who had gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhammad §akiim., 

Subsequently, Makhsu-s served under Prince Salim. In the 4Gth 
year, he wa,s a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahilnglr's reign. The author of the 
Ma*dw has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Maqsud who did not get on well with his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mati?at>. 

11. The author of the A*iii, Aha ’l-Fazl, son of ShaylA Mubarak of 
Nagor. 

Abu 'l-Pazl’s biography will be found elsewhere. 

X. Commanden of Tico Thomand. 

72. Isnia‘'il &an Dnlday. 

Dulday, or Dulday. is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan 
{aide p. 364, note). 

The Mu’- am calls him Ismael Quli Beg Dulday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of Husayn Qulf roian (No. 24), and we may 
conclude that Beg, at least in India, was considered a lower title than 
Khan, just as Beglar Begi was considered interior to Khfln ^hS-nap, 

Ismii<:il Quli was a grandee of Rabat and Humayun, distingitished 
in the field and in council. MTien Humayun besieged Qandahar, and the 
grandees one after the other left M. ‘■Askari, Ism- also joined the Emperor,, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar, governor of Dawat . 

Turnip 747<!alla lura Kano Ciaiid. Vide also Padishm&rna, 1. 4 SIS. 
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When Eabii! was besieged, Tsm. and Khi^r ^wfija {vide p. 394, noU'-) 
attacked Shcr ‘■Xlt, an oificer of Mirza Kanu'iin, who at tUe prince’s order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan {qdJila-ijiirildijai) 
on its way to Charlkan ; '*■ hut as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Slier “^Ali could not reach Kabul, and inarched towards 
Ghaznin, when he was overtaken and defeated. Isui. and ^izr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Huinayiiu, A short time, after, Ism. 
and several other grandees left the emperor, because they re.sented the 
elevation of Qaracha ^aii, and followed Mirza Kiimran to Badakhshan. 
Humayfin followed them up and caught them together with Kamraii, 
Isra. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Miui'^im’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, 
after the capture of Dihli together with Shah Abu ’l-Ma'tfili to Labor. 

“ Ijfothing else is known of him.” Ma’'d.?ir. 

73, Mir Babus (?), the Ighur (Uigliux?). 

The I^urs are a well known Chaghta,i tribe. The correct name of 
this grandee i.3 a matter of doubt, as every Mb', has a ditfereiit lec/io ; 

my Text edition, p. ‘22-1, note 6/ The Ma‘^asir has left out the name 
of this grandee ; not do I find it in the List of the Xabaqit. 

74. Ashraf Khan MlrMunshi, Muhammad .^.sghar, of Sabzwar (?). 

Ha was a Husayni S.ayyid of Mashhad (Ma'^d.vr, Mir^kta ’l-‘iAlam). 

The author of the {TaiaqSl says, he belonged to the 'iAraLshahl, Sayyicls ; 
” but people rarely make such fine distinctions.”-' Abu 'l-Pazl says, he 
■was of Sabzwar ; but in the opinion of the this is an error of the 

copyists. 

Ashraf l&an was a clever writer, exact in his .style, and a xepowned 
calligrapher, perhap.s the first of his age in writing the Ta^liq and Nasta''Uq 
character (pp. 107-8). He also understood ya/ar, or witchcraft. 

Ashraf -was in Humayun’s service, and had receiimd from him the 
post and title of Mir MunshF. After the conquest of Hindustan, he was 
made Mir ^Arz and Mir Mol. At Akbar’s accession, ho was in Dihli, and 
took part in the battle with Heniu (p. 394, No. 48), He was imprisoned 
by Bayram, but escaped and went to Malckah. He returned in 968, 
when Akbar was at Machhiwara on his way to the Siwaliks where Bayram 


^ So the Our maps have Charikar (lat. 35®, long. 69), which Hea north o£ 

KShnl, and ha* always been, the eentro of a large caravan trade. latalif (mlt,', or 
wyte., 1 ) Btis halB’-wsy between Kabul and Charilmr. {Dowsou, v., 225. has 
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was. He was well received and gat a fnan^db. In the 6tli year, wken tke 
emperor returned from Malwa, lie bestowed upon-bim the title ol Ashmf 
Khan. 

In the loth year, he went with M.un'^hn to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of TakaroT, and died in the twentieth year (983) ' at Gaur (vide 
p. 407). 

Aahiaf was a poet of no mean pretenaions. 

His son, Mir Abu ’l-Mu^affar (No. 240) held a Command of 500.' 
In the 38th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashiafs grandsons, Husayni and Burhani held inferior comrao-nds 
tmder Shahjahan. 

75. Sayjid Mahmiid of Barha (Kupdliwal), 

“ Say 3 T.d Maiimiid was the first of the Barha Sayyids that hold office 
under the Timurides.” He was with SiJkandar Sur (,B«fZd,owi II, 18) in 
Mankot, hut seeing that the cause of the Afghans was hopeless, he leh 
Sikandar and weut over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bayram, and 
served in the tot year under ^Ali Qull Khan Zaman (No, 13) against 
Hemu. In the second year, he took part .in, the expedition against 
.■^ajl Khan in Ajmlr (vide Nos. 40, 45). In the 3rd year, he conquered 
with Shah Quli Mahi'am (No. 45) Fort .laithran,® and served in the 
same year under Adham Koka against the Bhadauiiyahs of Hatkaath 
(vide p. 341, 1. 8). 

After Bayi'am’s fall, Sayyid ‘Malimud got a jagir near Dilili. In the 
7th year, he brought Mun''im Khan to Court (vide p. 3331. In the 17th 
year, he served under the ^an-i Kalan (No, 16) and .the emperor in 
Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, and followed up Mirza 
Ibrahim Husayn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of 
■Barha, and Sayyid' Muhammad of Amroha (No. 140) against Eaja 
Madhiikar, who had invaded the territory between Sironj and Gwaliyar, 
S. Mahmud drove him away, and died soon after, in the very end of 981 . 

Sayyid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbay’s court admired his valour and chuckled 
at his b'oorishness and imadorned language ; but ho stood in high favour 
with the emperor. Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 
gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 


TIio Bays in the tenth year (976)^ aa atated on p. 101, note 6. This ia dearly 

a miBtake'of the author of the 

The best MSS. hare The nanie fa donbtfuh Aklfar passed it on Jiia 

mawhea froto Ajiair over TaJS to JSlor, ' . 


.•IV4-. 
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“ I ” occurred oftRiier than was deemed proper by the assambled Amirs. 
“ You have gained the victory,” interrupted leaf Hian, in order to 
give him a gentle hint, “ becauee Hia Majesty’s good fortune {tqbSl-i 
padtsMhl) aecompanierl you.” Mistaking ths word “Iqbal” for-the 
name n£ a courtier, “ Why do you tell an untruth ? ” replied Mahmud, 
“ Iqbal-i Padishah! did not accompany me : I was there, andmy brothers ; 
we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more aubstantial favours. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regaicling his claim 
to be a Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir (Tuzuk, p. 3G6) also. says that 
people doubt the claim of the Barha family to be Sayyids. Once, Mahmud 
was asked how many generations backwards the Sayyida of Barha traced' 
their deacent. Accidentally, a fire was burning on the ground near the 
spot where Mahmud stood. Jumping into it, he exclaimed, “ If I amm 
Sayyid, the fire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I ehall get burnt.” 
He stood for nearly an hour in the fire, and <jnly left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. “ His velvet-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of being siiiged.” 

'. For Sayyid Mahmud’s brother and sons; vide Nos. 93 , 105, and US. 

'■ V. t 

» ^ Note on Oie Sat/yids oj Barha (Sadat-i Barha). 

In MSS. we find the spelling latlM, and i Jo harali. The lexico- 

graphist Bahar-i ‘lAjam (Tek Chand) in his grammatical Jreatise, entitled 
Jav'ahif^ ’l-Puritf, says that the names of Indian towns ending in s form 
adjectives m as acj, Tatla or Thaiha, forms an adjective 
icUmvl : but of no adjective is formed, and 'you say sad((L-i hdrhtt 
instead of sadSt-i barhawt- 

■ The name Barha has been differently explained. Whether the derlva* 
tlon from the Hindi numeral harak, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt 
that the etymology was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and 
Jahfegir ; for both the Tahaqdt and the Tvzuh derive the name from 12 
villages in the Du,&b (Muzafiatnagar District), which the Sayyids held 

Bike the Sayyids of Bilgram, the Barha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid Abu T-Farah of Wasit i ; but their nasabnania, or genealogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
the TumJc, says that the personal courage of the Sayyids of Barha— hut 

^ “ irroja him ate descended the most renowned Musalman familieB in Northero 
India, the JSStha and Belgram Sayyide, and in Ifijytabad, ButteUpore HtfewS, and many 
other placee. branohea of thceafinj otenj ate foimd. ’ C. A, Elliot, TM ChttmidesaJ Onao, 
Allahabad, 1862, p. »3, ’ _ 
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notliing eke — was tte best-'proof that they were SayyiJa. But they 
clung so firmly to this tlistinotion, that some o£ them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mu^hul 
emperors, as Sayyid ^an Jahaii (Sayyid Abu ’l-Muaafiai) and several 
others. 

But if their eUim to be Sayyids was nob firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by-word. Their place in battle was the 
van (hardwal) ; they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emperor from the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of their name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindustsius 
[■vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the baokground 
the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpiir, the Khanzadas 
of Mowat, and even families of royal blood as the Safawis. 

The Sayyids of Barba are divided into four branches, whose names are 
1 . Tiltanfim-, 2. ChathanUn ot Ofultraurl^ ; 3. KUndlinidl 4. Jaffneri, 
The chief town of the first branch was Jansath; of the ae.cond, 
Sambalhara; of the third, Majhaira; of the fourth Bidaull on the 
Jainna. Of these four lines Muhammadan Sktorkna, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the which 

Sayyid Mahmud (No, 75) belonged ; and the Tihan^n ), of 

which Sayyid Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barba before the time.s of Alchar ; but they must have held posts of 
some importance nucler the Suis, because the arrival of Sayyid ^hmud 
in Akbar’s camp (p. 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He and other Sa 3 yids, were moreover, at ones appointed l,p 
high mansaha. The family boasts also traditionally of Borvioes rendered 
to Huraayun ; hut this is at variance with Abu ’1-FaM’s statement that 
Sayyid Mahmud was^ the first that served Hinder a Tinniride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of 
Muhammad, Shah (1131 to 1161) who deposed the brothera Sayyid 
“lAbd*^ Tlah Khan and Sayyid JJusayn 'JAli Khan, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. What a difference between 
the rustic and loyal Sayyid Mahmud and Akbar, and the above tWO' 


> Vida Sir H. Elliot’s Qlossiwy (Bcaiaes’ Edition) I, p. 11 and p, 297* On p. 12 of 
the Glossary reiwl Sayyid twice for Saygid Mttiarnmtuii Saypli AfS^ar 

for Sai/yid ^Ati Amf JHllr KMn for JOebi £j&n. Instead at Ghaloini&rt (or OASfmsrf), 
which Mr. B. J. heeds, C.S.. gives in his vsJaaHB Keport on the CJastoe am Race® o( to*. 
Mupfionvtgar I3!jatr(«6t)Sj(«ry>'P- 297 if.), Sir E, Eiliot has Cbantmvdl, 
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brothers, who made four Timiirides emperors, detlironed and killed two 
and blinded and imprisoned three.* 

The Sayyids of Barha are even nowadays munerous and “ form the 
characteristic element in the population of the Muaafiarnagar district ” 
(Leeds’ Kfeport). 

Abu ’1-E’azl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz. 

1. Sayyid Mahmud (No. 75). 6. Sayyid Jamal** ’d-Dm (NO. 

2. Sayyul Ahmad, his brother (No. 91). 217), son of 2. 

f Isons of 1. 7. Sayyid Chajhu (No. 221). 

4. Sayyrd Hashim (No. 143).) 


8. Sayyid Biyazid (No. 295). 

5. Sayyid Baju (No. 165). 9. Sayyid Lac) (No. 409). 

The Akbarnima mentions several other Sayyids without indicating 
to what family they belong. Thus S. Jamal** ’d-Dln, a grandson of S. 
Mahmud {vide under 91) ; S. Salim ; S. Fatl.i Kiian (Bad. II, 180) ; etc. 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuzuk, PadisMhidma, 
and Ma.*as8V. 


(o) SiyyiJ MaJiiaDd of Barha, Kfindliival.— Sayyid Alimad, 

\ his brother. 

r " I (No. 01). 

1. S. Qfisim. 2. S» HSahlm. 3. S. AUA?|^ar, 4. fivavyid Jahangir | 

(No. 105.) (No. 143.) 


1. S. Adam, Tui. S. B&yazid. 

80, 102{twico). (No. 296 2) 

2. S. Sulavman, ] 

1 

S. SultSii Salabat 1. S.Muzaffar^ Himmnfc lOjin, 11,735 

l^mn, 2. S. Qutb, Pud. II, 740. 

Khan. 3, S. Najdbat. Pad. II, 749. 


Savf Khan. (Pud. 1, 439.) | 

d.'l02a. I f n 

1 I S. Jam.tl" ’d-D!n 

S. S. JaCfar ShitjriCat IChaii, (No. 217.) 

Sly,iin. d 1052. 

Pad. II, 735. I 


(6) Sayyid Biiir KJiin (?Abd» '3-VVahh5b), d. 1012. 


r 


&. X, 5. 323. 


2. S. Kiiani“ ^Uah, Pad I, 2». 323. 


(c) Sayyid Bizahr KhSji, d- 1047.- 
S. ^abardaat. 


-Sayyid <iAlam, his brothby. 
Petiahed with Princo 
Sliuja*! in Rakhang 
(Au'acan). 


^ 'They madftS^arAiWi Siyar, ’d-BawIa^nd Muhammad Shah 

empjsyoM $ they dethroned and killed Jahandhr Shall and Parrul^ Siynr, whom tlioy had 
iiior^oycr blinded ; and they blinded and imprisoned Princes A^azz« M»DIn, <rAIi Tato* 
and Hnmayan 
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{d) Sayyid Khan Jnhtlnd Shahjahan!, Tihanpuri— 
(alias S. t;Alid“ ’]-Muzaffar Eljan), d. 105/i. 


-A brother. 


I.S. Mansur, 2 Sher Zaruan, 3 S. Mnnawwar, LaafakarlCban. 1. S. SAII, ftii/. !1, 
tide, R. Mu/aflar 1 

Khan. S. Wajili” 'd-Bln jChan. 2. S. FlriiK, Ikhtiua? 

Ehan, d. 1077. 


The Padishahnatm (I, b., 312, 319; II. p. 733, 734, 735, 741. 752) 
mentions also S. Maldiau, d. 9th year of Sbahjahan ; S. Sikban ; 
8. “iAbd'* ’lliib ; S. Muhammad, son of S. Afzal ; S. Kbadim ; S. Salar ; 
S. Shihab. 


(f) Sayyitl Q.laim, Shahatimt Khan [Chiitrauj-i]- 
^was alive in the 24th ycai of 
Awrang/ib). 


a brother 

I 

1. S. Nlijrab Yar Khan 
(under Muhammad Shah). 


(/) fiayyid Ilosnyn Khan, d. 1120, 


1. S. Abu SaCid Khiiii 2. (Jiiijrat Klian. 3. Hasan Kfeilil. 

'(j) Sayyid SAbd" ’Hah Klun [Tihanpiirl]. 
aliai iiayyid Miyuii (under Shall lAlain I.) 


1. S Haaan t'Ali Kliiln ; iitk Qiitb" 2. Amir" ’l-Maninlik S.'llusoyn <:AliICi!5n. 

'I-Mull! iS. <:Abd“ 'Hah Kliiiii. (killed by Muhammad Shoh). 

3. Sayf“ 'd-Biu Huaavti SAlilOiuii. 4, S. Kajin'' 'd-Din ilAli Khln 

For the following notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq,, C.S., 
Mii'zapore, who kindly sent me two Urdu MSS. containing a short family 
history of the SddMl-i BdrJia, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted together with his 
Report “ a detailed account in Engli.sh of the history of the Sayyids,” 
the following extracts from the Urdu MSS. will suffice. 

The date of the atrivail in India of the above-mentioned Abu T-Farah 
from ’VVasiji is doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish 
(Altamah), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from Hulagu’a 
invasion of Baghdad and the overthrow of the empire of the Khalifas ; 
while the sons of Abu T-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
Shihab" ’d-Din Ghori — two palpable anadbroniama, 

Abu T-Farab is said to have Arrived in India with his twelve sons, of 
whom four remained in. India on his reten to his country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyids, Their 
names ate 

1 . Sayyid Da*^ud, who settled in the nutwza'' of TiJimpur. 

2. Sayyid Abfl T-Fazl, who settled in the qa^ha of Clikatbanwa 
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3. Sayyid AbQ ’l-Faza^il, who settled in the mawm’' of Kundti. 

I 4. Sayyid Najnd* ’d-Dfa Husayn, ■who settled in the mavi^a*^ ofJhujar. 

These foui places are said tolieiiearPatiyala in the Panjiib, and have 
given ri&e to the names of the four branches. Instead of C/ikalbanun, 
the name of the second branch, the MSS. have also Chhalraudi. -'t , j U-- 
or ^ 'j and Jagnen insteadofd/ittycj((^^^-), although 

no explanation is given of these alterations. 

From Patiyala the four brothers went to the Du, ah between the Ganges 
and ,Tam.na, from where a branch was e.stablished at Bilgriim in Audh. 

The etymology of hSrlia ia stated to be uncertain. Some derive it 
from hSlar, outside, because the SayyiJs encamped outside the iinp)eiial 
camp ; some from bdrah imam, the twelve Imiima of the ShFahs, as the 
Sayyids were ShFahs ; some derive it from twelve (bdrah) village, s which 
the family held, just as the district of Balandshahi, Tahail Am'ipshalii, 
is said to contain a hdrlia of Pathans, i.e. 12 village.^ belonging to a Pathaii 
family ; and others, lastly, make it to be a coriviption of the Arabic 
ehrar, pious. 

The descendants of S. Da‘'ud settled at Dhdsri ; and form the Tthan- 
fdri branch, those of S. Abu ’1-Fa?l at Sambalhara, and form the Chhat- 
banurl or Chhatrauri branch ; those of S. Abii T-Faza*-!! went to Majhara, 
and are the Kundliwals ; and tJioie of S. Najm" ’d-Din occupied Eidaull, 
^and form the Jhujarl, or Jagneri branch. 

A. The TihanpUris. 

The eighth descendant of S. Da'^iid was B. Khan Qlr (?) 

He had four sons 

1. Sayyid ‘^Uniar Shahid, who settled in Jdnsath, a village then 
inhabited by Jats and Brahmins, To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p, 428 (g). 

The occurrence of the name ' Umar shows that he, at any rate, was no 

SM'iah, 

2. Sayyid Chaman, who settled at Chatora (s ,ji>. ), in the Pargana of 
Joll-Jansath, To his descendants belongs S. Jalal, who during the reign 


’ The word ^ ooeurs also in the Hats of Petban aoMee in the TSrt^i firSxsMhi, 
The title of CM qlrbak, which is mentioned in the same Tvorh, appears to be the same 
M the later or jIsJ.,)!ig«r4epf, theoftwermehargeoftbe^firtp- US). But the name 
JK^an (fir it peroapa wrong ; the MS. oalls him or yw*)*-, fitwdn iTr or pterin 

(0tr (t). 
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of Slialija,b.an ^ is said to kave foiiuded Kharwa Jalalput in the *iliaqh 
of Sitdhana, district Miratli. His son S. Slums left the imperial service ; 
hence the family ilcclined. He had two sons, Asad “tAlf and '^Ali Aa^at, 
whose deHoenJaiita still exi^t in Chatoxa and Jalilpur respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in Id-hl-l 1 1 he bricks of the mined faimly dwelling, 
in Chatora for Bs, 10,000 to tlie Government for the construotion o£ 
works of irrigation. Tiic bmiilings in Ciiatcra are ascribed to S. Muham- 
mad Salali Khan, vvlio seived in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayijii IIww (iji). ffe settled at Bihari.Muza-ffamagar. Ha had 
six sous ; — 

I. Sayyid Quih, whose descendants occupy the village of Bilaspur 
in the Jluzaffamag.tr District. From this branch come the Eatheri 
Sayyicla. ' 

If. S. Sidtun, whose descendants hold Sirdhaolf. 

III. S. Yvsuf, whose posterity is to be found In Bihari aud Vhalna 
(one MS. reads jhuAa/jffi), 

IV and V, IS. Jan and 5. MCin, had no offspring. 

VI, IS. iVa.yTi'“ ’d-hln. To his descendants belongs S. Klian Jaliin-i 
Shahjahanl, p. 428 (d). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second 
founder of their family. His first son, S. Mansur, built Mansurpfir arid 
his descendants hold nowadays Mamsurput and Khataull; his second 
son Muzaffar Khan, ffSher ZamanJ built Musaffamagar, where hia 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4, Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at jLf in Joli-Jnasath, where' hia 
descendants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar iKhan. and Dwatt Yar, 
Muhammad Hian as having distinguished themselves in the teigu of 
AwrangKlb. 

B. The Chhaibanuin, or ChMlTauri, Clan. 

One of the descendants of S. Aba T-Fazl is called S. ^asan FaMir“ 
'd-Din who is said to have lived in. the reign of Akbar at Sambalhara, the 
rajas of -whioi place were on friendly teenns with the family. His son, S. 
Naduah, is said to have had four sons : — 

I. Sayyid ^AE, 

U. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, S. Hawshan '^Ali ghan, 
served under Muhammad Shah. ' 


* Thf) Padifhahtmrm, thougU very miimt*, doe* not mention S. Julit and S. Sfitais, 
A S. JaHl is mentioned 2’w!., p. 30. Ho died of hi* wound* reeeivod in the nt 
BlMiTOuwal(»id« Ho. 99). 
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III. S. T<ij^ 'd-Bhi, wKo:ie sou, 5^. “^Umar settled at Kakiauli. 

IV. 8. SiiMr (poi’liaps tlie same cm p. 428J, lost lino of) who 
had two fions S. llaydar ICIian. and S, Miilinmniad Oiin. The descendants 
of the toiiacT settled at Muanpur, which was founded by l^awab S, 
Slnilinmat Khan, ovideutly the aamu fis on. p. 438, S. MuJmmmad 
TCbati settled at Kliatora (" ft village so called, hecauae it was afc first 
inhabited by Kiijiths ”). Among liis descendantB are S. iTii^rat Yiir Khan 
tp. 428] and Rukua 'd-Dawln. 


C. Tlie Kujidliti'ah . 

S. Abu ’1-Fa?ail settled at Majliarad which is said tolave been so called 
bec-an&R the site was formarly ft pmgle ol mihij ^ grass. The hlSB. say that 
many Sayyids oi the branch, axe mafqvd-'* ^habar, i.e. it is not known what 
became of thoin. The KundfivTals which now exiat, are aaicl to bo most 
uncducalcd nml li\''e as common labourers, the condition of Majhftra^ 
being altogether deplorable. 

The Kondltwals ate now scatbored oxer MajliaTa,’^IIiisViimpuT,TisangA 
Tandetii, etc. 


J). The Jagmm, 

The sen of S. Najni" ^d-Dln, S. Qamar^' ’d-Din, settled at Bid'Udi. 
K descendant of hia, S. Faldi^ 'd-Dln, left, Bidanii and settled at in 
.Joli'.Taiisath, and had also zairaindarlB-inChaiidaiui Chandanra, Tulsipur, 
.and Kliarb Nowadays many of this branch are in Bidauli, ‘^Iliiqa^ 
Panlpat, and DiliJi, 

* * t. 

Tho chief places whero the Sayyids of Barba still exist ate MiranpCir, 
KJjatouli, Mufiaffitniagar, Joli, Tis-ha, Bakhera, Majhara, Ghafcaruxt^ 
Sambalhura, Tisang, Bilixsphr, hlorna, Sandha,olj, KftilfljOdha, Jiinsath. 


I ^ On tQbpa Mvinjherftli.' — B.] 

^ Aa thia ptoco i& suid to linvo been fonnded l>y HiitAbr jChan. fp. 427 (i;.)] {t tVOutd 
fieem as il OUeSaj'yld qUo was a ICandltwill. USa broOicr, i3. Alain perished withi‘rincB 
Shujai? in itmiean : and it ifl noliccablc that of the 22 eonn^anions of tlio untorlnna+o 
, prifiee. x7ero BfirUa f-’oyyids, llic xciimlning Iwcl-pc betiig JVIugiiuls. 

The value of the ntovo-raentioncd tiaa Unlfi MSS. lies in Uieir gciigrapliioal dctdilo 
ftild Iraditianil inforniaUon. A uioro axbaustlTO Ufatory of llie Sarlilt-I linrJia, bilard 
upon the Mulifluiniailan Utsb;irhiis of India — now ao acl-caalblti— nud Domplelcd from 
iiiactipUona and omumIb and other tloouinonfa atiH in thn poaswaiou of tbo clan, Wti'i3d 
be O' mo^t wclcomo eonlributioii to 3ndi&n HJatory, and none are batter anited for ouch a 
tjsalc than the Sayyids ihoniaBivtia. 

1 Thera in no doubt that tha Sayylda own their renown and aneceas under tho Tim&rldea 
■to the iandlfwBb, whoarotho very opposito of 
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Aftea: tlie ovortluow of fche Tilianpiirl brotliers (p. 428, (^r)), many 
omigiatfid. Bayyida of Barlm exist also in Lalchnau, Bareli, Awla, in 
AiidJi ; also in Nngina, Maimnn, and Chandpur in the Bijnor district, 
A btancli ii tbe Jolt Sayyida ia said to ex-iat in rurnia (Bengal), and the 
doacondants of the saint *!AIjd“ ’Ilah Kirmani of Bli-hhura claim lilcewiso 
to bo related to tlio Barha Snyyids. 

During the reign of Aivrangzib, the Sayyids arc said bo iiave professed 
Smml tcndoneiofi. 

The political overthrow of the Badat-i Barba under MubaimnudShah 
{mds Elpbinstone, Vth editioWj p. 893) wna followed by the disastrous fight 
fit Chainsi which lies on the IChataiili road, where the Sayyida 

were defeated by the Impoiiftiists, and roblnid of the jewels and gold 
veasela which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected, 

7C; • ‘JAbd'" ’llah ^an Mitsui. 

I cannot find Lho name of this grandee in the Ma^u,^ir or the Tahaqat. 
Ho hti 3 been mentioned above, p. 322, 1. 10. AIcbar's niarriago with hia 
doughter diaploased Bayram, because '^Abd" 'llah’s .siatei' wag married to 
Kamriin, of whose party Bayiiim believed him to be. When Bayram, 
during liiu robollion (p. 332) marched from DiptKpur to Jalindhar, he 
passed over Tihfira, where Abd** ’lliih defeated a party of his friends 
under Wall Bog (No, 24), 

‘iAbdu ’llah Khan Mut/Aul must not be confounded with ‘^Abd'^’lleh 
^dn Vzhah (No. 14). 

77. Shayl^ Mnhaftuuad-i Eukhari. 

Ho was a distinguislied Hmcluataiii Sayyid, and nuitemul .uncle 
{tiujkdt{l)) to Sheylih Farld-i BulMrl (No. 99). Alcbar liked him for liis 
wisdom and faithfnlucaa. Nattu Khasii Khayl Afghan lianded over the 
J'ort of Cbandr to Akbar, through the mediation of Bliaykh Muhammad. 

Ill the lllh year, Akbar gave him a iinjCtl in AjmTr, and ordered him 
to take charge of Sliaykh Mu^^In-i Chigliti'i^ tomb, as the Hadims were 
generally nt feud abont the emoluments and distribution of vows pie- 
iseutod by pilgrilns. Nor had the eflicacy of tlicir praj'cis been proved, 
though they claimed to possess siifbcient influence willi Ood to promise 
offspring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17Lh year, Shaykh M. was attached to the corps under Mlrzfi 
^Azlz (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadiibad. jVfter 
the Emperor’s victor}’- at Sarndl, Ibrahim Mtrza joined Husayii'Mlrzd, 
ShahMlrza, and ‘•Aqil Mh’za, at. Pataii (Gujrfxt) ; but having quarrclletl 
with them, he left them, aidd invaded the District of Agm. The other 
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ihveu Mifzas reniaineJ in Palau aud ontered into a league witU tlio 
party No. GT). Mvrztv ''Azw bad been leintorced by the 
Malwa coiifcingeiit under Qulb^ 'd-Dui (No, 2SJ. Shah Budagh (No. 52), 
and Alatlab ^baii (No. S3). His aimy was further incrensed by the 
coutiugcnt of Sliayjdi M., whom Akbar hud ordered to move from Dliolija 
to Suiafc. Mlrza ‘•Azi/j K.oka left Sayyid Hamid (No. 73) in Ahmadabad> 
and nio^^ed against the hlirzila in Patan. The Mir?, ns and Shcr Kbaii 
FiiladT, however, wished to delay tlie fight, as their reinforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Kjian sent proposals of peace through Shaykh hi, to 
M. ‘’Aziz. Shah Buda^. advised M. ‘■AiTa not to listen to them, as the 
enemies only wished to gain time, and ‘•Aziz drew up liis army. Ho 
himself, Slmh Budagh, ’d-Din-i Faranj^udl (No. 128), 

Khan and his son, and Matlab Khop (No. 83) stood in tho centre (jot) ; 
Qutb*^ 'd-Din (No. 20), and Jainab‘'d-Din Injii (No. 16*1:), on the right wing ; 
Shaykh Muhainmad, Murad }^au (No. 54), Shah Muhammad, (No. 95)^ 
Shah FajJir^ ’d-Din (No. 88), Mu^affar Mughul, Pclyauda (No. 68), Haji 
Khan Afghan, and the son of IGiawa Khau, on theleftwing ; Dastam Ktiaa 
<Ko, 79), Nawrang Khan (vide p. 35i), Muhammad Quli Toqbai (No. 129), 
and Mihr ‘JAlI Sikloz (No, 130), led the van (/iarnjtvd) ; Baz BahMur 
(No. 188) occupied the AUitnash (between the van and the commander) ; 
and Mirza Muepm and Ohirgis Khnn formed the reserve belibrd the centre. 
The centre of the ejiemies was held by jSher ^aii FCiladt and iTuruiyd-i 
Kararnni ; fc)io right wing by the three ; the left wing by 

Muhaimnad (Shor Khan's eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; aud tlicir 

van was led by ]3aclr Khan, younger son of Sliei .Khan. The battle 
then commeiicad in the neighbourhood of Patan, 18th Kamazdn, 980 
<<22nd January, 1573). The left wing of .the Imperialists was defeated 
by the Mirzfia. Murad Khan (No. 54) preferred to look on, .Sliah 
Muhammad (No, 95) was wouuded; and carried olf by his men to 
Ahmatlabad. Shaykh Mu],iamnmd himself was killed 'with several of 
his telatioiLS, as tho son of Sayyid Baha^i* 'd’Dfn, and Snyyid Ja*Jfar, 
lirotlicT of Shaykh Farid (No. 99). The Miizas also fell upon Shah 
Fakhr^ 'd^Dln and tejHilsed him, Qutb" 'd-Dln even was hard pressed, 
when M. ^Azlz by a timely attack wth his centre put the cncinics to 
flight. As UBunl/ the soldiera of the eneinias had too early commenced 
^to plunder. 

Shot Khan lied to Junagadh, and the Mirzas to tho Dakhin. 

78. Sayyhl Hamid-i Bul^ari. 

.Sayyid Hamid was the aon of S, Mlraa, son of S. Milbirik. Sayyicl 
iMubarak was ft Giijrati Courtier (vide p. 419| noio) who, it is said, anived 



from Btil^ara with but a horac. One day he was attaeJ^ed by a 
elephant, when he difleliarjred an arrovir that entered tlio (ovoliead of 
tho nninial .*w> deep, that only the notch of the arrows' wa 3 visible h^oiu 
this event, the people of Oujrat swore by S. I^Iiibarak's arrow. Hfl 
gradually roac to higher cligtiities. When. I'^timad lOifm (No. G7) raised 
Nathu to the throne, uudcr^tlm title of MuzafTar Shah, S. Mubiiraic got 
fievoral MabaHs of the Pntan, Dholqn, nnd Dandoqa ( W. of the Peninnula) 
DistrictiS. After hia death, Pholqa and Dandaqa were given to his aon 
Sayyid Miran, and ^ftec him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid- 

Whou Alcbar, on liia invaaion. of Gujrat, arrived on lat Bajab, 980, 
at Patau, Sayyid lliniid iveiit over to him, and was favourably received. 
During the war of Mitza ^Azia lioka with the Mlraas {vide No. 77), S. If. 
was put in charge of Ahmadabad, In the Iflfch year, Dholqa mid 
Dandoqa, wore again given him as tvyiil. Subacq neatly » he served under 
Qutb*i ’d-DIn in Kumbha, it, 

111 the Mnd year he was appointed, to Multan, and served iu tho 
end of the same year with M. Yviauf Khan-i Bazawl (No. 35), against 
the BalSclilfl. In the 25tli year, when. M. MuJiamraud invaded 

tiihor, S. IJ. witli the other tuyulddrs of the Poiijab asaeinblcd and joined 
the army of Prince Murad, S, ]j[. coramiinding the left wing. He at^o 
served under Akbar in Kabul. On the Emperor's return he WUB 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his jaglr. 

In the 30th year he served under Man Singh in Kabuk On hi^ 
arrival at Peshawar, hia jaglr, S. il^. sent most of hia men to HindQslfm, 
and lived securely in Bigiam {on. our Maps, B&gltrcm)^ leai'ing hia aiiairs 
in tlie hands of a man of tho name of This man oppressed the 

Meh™f>'nd aod Gharbah (?) Khayl tribea, " who have ton,’ thousand homee 
near Poahawar.” The epprmad instead of complaining to 

Ahbar, chose Jalala-yi Taijlti as leader, and attached S. H. Ho first 
resolved to shut himuelf up in Bigiam ; but having received an enoneoua 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the town, and waft 
defeated and killed {31st yea*). The Mtz^dsir saya he was killed in DOS. 
In this fight forty of his relatians and clients also perished. Tho Af^fina 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kam&l, son of S. H. 
held it till ho was relieved- 

jS. Kamdl, during Alcbat’a reign, wft0 promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahiingu.-, to a HaKBrlahip. Ho was 
nmd^ Governor of Dilhi, wire ShsyJ^ ‘■Abd’* 'J-’Wahhab/ alsn ® 5i^eri 
Sayyid [Tus. p, 36, 1. 8 from below). Kamal served under l&wfd-i 
(No. 99) in the expedition against Prince IChuMaW, stid- cemmand^ 
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thft loft wing in the figJifc neai Biinirflwfil, rendering tiracJy asaistance 
•to the Sayyids of Bathu who, as was cuatomary, led tho van, 

Sayyid ynli/ill', son of S.Ktinml, wns a Oonnnaiidcr of Fifteen Hundved, 
1,000 horse, and died in the third yi*ur of Shsihjalianh reign. The Afa'^uKir 
flays, in the 3iid year. 

'file two lifitfl of SliabjaJuiuB grander, s given in the PUdishnhndnui 
(I, b., 322 ; II, 740) mention another sn/.n of Sayyid Jlatnid, of the name 
of Bayyjd Baqir, who he|d a Gaminnnd of Fiy® Hundred, 400 liorse. 

79. Daetam ^an, son of ‘Ruatani-i T,urhistiiiu. 

The correct nome of this grandee js Danl^iM a very unusual name 
though most MSS. of the A'in ajid jmiiny of the Ahhnmaina give 
Rustam. The Ma^a-pr correctly places his naine under the letter D, 

Ilia father’s name was Huatam. His naotlier- — Ucr name is not clearly 
written, in. the MSS. of the jl/aMsu- and Akbarnd^tna, which I have seen, 
oither Hajiba or Bakhta — ^was a friend of Maluim Anaga (aide No. 19) 
aud Jiftd free aGce.ss to the Harem. Dtistain appears to have been a ]ilay- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastani Khan, in the 9th year, served under Mu‘'iza'* (No. Gl) 

againat •'Abd^ MIfih Khan Tjzbah (No. 1*4). In the 17th year ho served 
under MwA ‘^AhTz Kolca in the battle of Patan {vide No, 77), diftfcinguishcd 
limsolf in tho war' with Mnlinijrinad Husayn Mfrna, and got a flag. In 
the 32ii[l year he waa appointed to the ijuba of Ajmir, and got Baiitau- 
bhur ftfl tuytlL His administration was praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
jcbellione, and protected tho oppressed. 

In tho 2t5th year IJchla, son of Bnlbhadr, and Mohan, Sur Das, 
TiMkaf, sons of Raja Eiharf SlaPa brother, entire without perrrtisaion from 
the Panjab to Duni (7), their native town, and caused difiturbairces, 
Dastflm, from a wiah not to be loo hard on Kachhwahns, advised them, to 
return, to obedience; but hla leniency only rendered tho rebels more 
nudaOioun, Akbar then ordered D. to have recourse to threats, and if this 
waa not svifKoient, to proceed, against them. D, had at last to do so ; but 
lie did it hflatily , without collecting a auPTwAcnb number of troops. In the 
thp thrae nephewa of the Raja vrero killed, Daslani received a 

L * Tlic geflgrapMcal rlctnile tlwou in tbo Akbnrnnmn aie unaali^rnclory. 

. Abu iniintiions iha (smalj toira) o/ LCtoi (jJ,)) as the Liilb-placu gt the 

Kucblurrilm fdbolfl; tho iight, ha wiya, took pkco m a villaijo of tho nuug 

«( 1'hori, and Uaalam died Ht j^Acr/tBr, which is nine called s Qa^ha, But tho AhUnr- 
{iflmA LcovisQ tho rcfutcr to £nd oat , where those tKreo plavoa sto. Tho in itn lint 

of gr&ndeos, fortiniaisly nays that Paatam Khgn was kilJed in tho JiefghbnurJjorid of 
ItiiutsnhhClirf ' Tho onl^ pketa neat RnntuibhaT which rcserablo the abo-po tbreo are 
l^onlsSf Tohra, and Shvr^srh, os given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhpui- Territory for 
ISW, The road from Shergart (ahont 4 mllos 3.E. of Rantanldirir) to BounloD in biBCcled 
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wound from Uclila, who had attacked him from au amburth WoundarV 
aa he was, ho attacked Uchla, aiiil killed him, Jnunediatcly afterwardta 
he fainted and fell from hia horac, Hia men put him again oii horsebark — 
a usual expediant, in order not to dmhcartiirL the aohUers. The reheLsr 
wore totally defeated and their estatea pluudercd (9345), 

Dastam died of liis wounds, tw^o daya later, at Slierpfii', Akbar said 
that et'wi D.’a mother could not fee) the Joss of her son aa iinioh aa )ie 
did, because D., with the exception of three years, had never been a'lsay 
from him. 

The il/n‘'ayir saya he was a Commander of Three Thousand. RauUui- 
bhiir was then given to lilirza. *^AbdurrahIm (ilo. ‘20) aa jaglr, 

A son of Dastam is mentioued below' (No. 362). ' 

80. Shahhua Khand KaiiibQ. 

lU'garding the tribe called JCtwilyti, vide Beainea’ Edition of Sir IT. 
ElViot’s Grlosbary, I, 304. The Peraian lioini&tioli quoted (Metro Hazaj) 

[ ^ ^ 

jbtJ 1 , 

“ The Afghans arc the first, the Kainbufl the second, and the Kaabinlrfa 
the third, act of acouadrola ) 

must he very modern ; for during the reigna of Akbar and JaUangfr, it 
was certainly a distinction to belo/ng to this tribe, aa will Ijb seen juat now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbax was HiijT tv disciple of the 

Tonoivnctl saint Bahn*^ cEDin Enlfariyii of MnJtan. Once a beggar asked 
the saint to give him an a&h ajl., or goldmuhr, for the uameof every prophet 
he would mention ; but ns Baha'i'^ 'd-Dm could not pay the money, 
kfuji Isma'^if took the boggnr to liia house, and gave him an Ashrafi 
for each of the ten or twenty nanica he mentioned. Another time, Idaji 
Isina‘fiJ acknowledged to the saint that hia power of understanding wn& 
diifccblvti, whereupon the saint prayed for lum, and from that time the 
Ivamliuu are proverbial in Hindustiin for sagacity ami quicluiess ofi 
apprehenaidn, 

Shahbaz at hiat devoted himself to a life of abatinenee and austerity, 
as his ancestors had done ; but the excellent way in which he perfornu'd 


by tho HanH3 Rivor. Uniitanbliur lica in the ani>lc formed by the oonRuonco ol tka- 
Ch)i,mbal mid Uio Uanits, unci IJouulco lies uboiiL 30 milen N,\V. of it, Thoro are two 
vLUttgos of the niime» of T'^hm, o»d cbboiit3 milna b.VV. of Hoimlce, nutl Ihe other 9. of it. 
oa tjio right bunk ol tfio iJ&nua, Bowlee. or Buufl, would l» or which uiif 
bo lound bglow nu the hccui of a Purganu in SurkAr Unntanbhur, uud the chuoig» of 
to^>li!» roTf Bimple, ThugrtiubontdifferencfslleaLn ShoTpuraUd ;SA«ry( 2 t'A. 

Tl'lic AlibarnAmfl, say* the fijjjht took place on tUo lObli AbSu of the 26lh year 
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Cue dutica of kotwdl, drew AJkbat’s atCeiitioa to bitAj and Jie waa made an 
Aniir and appointed Mir Tosafc (quarter maoter). 

In the Kith year, when Laahkar Khan (No. 90) fell into diivgrAce, Sh. 
was appointed Mir Baklishl. In the 2lst year he was sent against tho 
rrehelfl m -TodhpCir, especially agaiuBb Kallali, sou of Ray Ram, and 
gtandaon of Ray Maldeo, and was ordered to take Fort Siwanu. Bhahbiiz 
/list took Port Daigflr (?),*• where a large number of RAthor rebels were 
killed ; after thia he took Dunara, from where he passed on to Siwanah, 
which on hiB arrival capitulated (984). 

In the same year, Shahbaz was sent against Raja Gajpati,^ This 
Raja wi^ the greatest Zamindar in, Bihar, and had rnudered good aeryices 
during Mun'iim’s expedition to BengaK But when Dii^fld, king of Orisa, 
invaded Bengal alter Mun*?iin's death at Gaur in 983, Gajpati rebelled 
and plundered gevcrnl towns ia Bihar. Farhat Khan (No. 145) luyiilddr 
of Ara, hia son Pflihang I^iin, and Qara^q Khea, opposed the Raja, 
but perished in the fight. When ShahMs approached, Gajpntj fled ; 
but Sh, followed him up, and gave .him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jngdespur, where the whole family of the Raja waa captured* Sh. t)ien 
^ionqiicred Bhergadh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpatl’a aon. About 
the same timei Sh took posaesaion of Rahlaa. Ita Af^an commander, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Korarani, had been hard pressed by Mujsaffar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled 
to Shtihbaa, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort, Sh. then 
repaired to court, wliero he received every distinction duo to bis eminent 
services. 

In the 23rd year (986) Sh. marched against the proud Ranti Partab, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of KObhalmir (called on our maps 
Komalnair, on the frontier between Udaipur and Jodhpur, lat. 25“ 10'). 
The Rana, unable to defend it, escaped in the disguise of a jSai)/iflsT 
when the fort was taken, Goganda and Udaipur submitted llkcwiae. 
Sh. erected no less than 60 thanns in tlic hills and 35 in the plains, from ' 
Udaipur to Pur Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dauda, 
son of lUy Suxjan Hada (No. 96), to submit, and toolc him to Court, 
After thifi, Sh. was aunt to Ajmlr, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

^ The MSS. hav'Cy^j , which I cannot find on ihe raaps. There arc muiij' |)lacps of 
ft Himihtr name, S.W. of Jodhpiir, near Arhipli H roUBt He, Ditnum (tno^l MSS. have 
Jic^ On tho right banlr of ihe L&iil, S,W. of Jodlifiur, Hero Slirthhi!; crested (<iTi6wr} arnl 
'rtPiit tu SiviKifwjfj* which Ijea N.W. K. of CuPdra, cboni 10 miles from the left Lank of Ifcic 
Luni 

^ So fleoprSjiig to iJjo best MS,*), SUMrart calla him Otsk)>^, l)ic i-ffikhnau AhLsraapi* 
lifTJ, I'lO) Kajf, and tbo Edit. Sib], Inriica. of hadS.oni, A'ecAi/i, (p. KO, 2fS4, 28S) and 
(p. £37), wLleli fenaa ore a[ho loundln the LakhnHii ceJiUon of itie Ahlarnema. 
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When the revoli of Bengal broke ont, Sh, was ordered to go 

to Bihdr ; but ho did not ngree \nth M. Koka— for Sh, could not 

bear to be Geeoncl or third— nncl canied on the r\ar independently of him, 
dcfcat-ed *'Aiab Bahadur, and mavcliecl to Jagdespfir. At that time the 
report reached him thatMa^suin Farnnldiudi (No. 157) had rebelled, 
and Bahadur and Niyiibot Khan hnd lojned him, Sh. therefocD 
marched to Audh, and raoS the eiicraies near Siiltfiflpur Bifkari, 25 hs 
from Awodli (Fny?abad). by a timely ccntrc-nttack, put Sh, 

to flight, and followed lum up, Sh- lighting all the way to Juiiupur, a 
distance of 30 fros. Accidentally a rumour spread in tJie army of the 
enemy that had been hilled, which cau&ed some disorder. At 

this moment, Sh.'e right wing attached Ihoeucmy, got woiuided, 

and withdrew to Awodli (Foyrubiid). Sh. wow pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after n hard fight, totally routed Jiini Ma^eQm 
could not hold himself in Awadh, and his army dispersed 

After this, Sh. again neiit to court, where he was received by the 
emperor on his rotiirn from Knbul. At court, Sh generally gave offcwco 
by his pride ; and when oiicc, al a parade, tjie BakhaMa had pincwl the 
young Allwa Khan (No. 29) above him, he gave vent openly to hifi onger, 
waa arrenttid, and put under the charge of Ruy Sal Darbari (No- ICO). 

But fin ofheer of Sh.'s usefulneas could ill be spaxod, and ,wheiaM. ** AiTa 
in the 2Sth year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh, with other Anilra 
was sent there. He follow'cd up Kiihulr to Glunaghivt, 

and defeated liim. Ho then followed liirn to UMfi (p 3(5D), pluiulrrcd 
Baktaraput, the reRidenee of 'JlBa, took SumiftrgS.w anrl ennamped on 
the Brahmaputra, ’fsa afToxdcd iVta‘'§rmi means and .slielter ; but being 
hard prossecl by the imperialiBts, lie made proposals of peace ; an Imperial 
ofhcet w»aa to reside os Sunnairgaw ; Ala‘’ 9 rim was to go to Makkiili ; and 
vSh, was to witlidraw. Tliis waa accepted j and Sh. croH-sod the river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. Bub the enemy did noihing ; 
find when Sh. prepared to rctiu'n, hia olficers gdiow'eJ the groateit itusuh- 
ordination, so that he hud to retreat to all advantage being thna 

lost. He reported matters to Court, and the of Bihili wore 

ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed up 
In the 30th year, ho and Sadiq fCh&n (i)«?e No. 4^) fpianrelled. Sub^- 
quently, Sh, marched again to phati, and even sent a detachment to 
Kohra {sf ^), which lies botw'cen Oriaa and the Dahhm’' MadhCi 
Singh^ the Zamlndar of the district, waa plundered, and had tn pay 
tribute. In the 32pd year, when Sa^Td (No. 26) was raodu Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had rhostly been auppresaed, Sh. returned 





to Court. In tlie 3ltb year, h.o was nmdo A'o/ieJ/of the army. He waa then 
flcnt the Afghana of Sawfid ; hub he left tijs dntlefl v/ithout orders, 

ftiifl was again impnEOurcl, 

After two years he was roleasetl, was made atullq to M. Shiluukh, 
who had heen. appointed to Malwa, and was on hia way to Prince Mtiracl 
m the Haldiin. During the aicge of Ahiuadiiagar, the inhabitants of 
Shalir-i Naw, ‘‘which is called BuTkdnabad," asked the Imperialists for 
protection , hut an they wero rapatly Shi'^aa, Sh., in hia bigotry, foil 
upon them, plundered their houaes, especially tho quarter culled Lantjar-t^ 
Duv;a7da ImTm, the very name of irhich muat have atiink in Sh.’a 
iiostrila. The inhabitants " seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Mughuls " emigrated. Uie rcirice was irritated ; aud when 
Sadiq Kliaii {No. 43) waa appointed hia alMiq, Sh. left without per- 
mission for Mahva, Atbnr gave his juglr to Shdhrukh, and tiansfertod 
Shahba2. 

In tiiG 43rd year Sh. was sent to Ajinlr as Coninmudcr of the !jKi>iya?a 
ol Prince Salim (Jahangir), whom Akbnr had aaked to go from Ilahribud 
against the Rand, But Sh, was now about seventy years old, and ns he 
had been in the habit of eating qiiiokstlvcr, he cominonced to aulfcr from 
pain in his hands and wrists, lie got well Bgain, but kad in Ajmir another 
attack; ho rallied again, )jut died suddenly in the 44tli year (lOOB). 
Salfm took quickly poasesaiou of Sh.’» treaaurca, went back to Ilahibdd 
, without having done anything, and continued in Ilia rebellious attitude 
towards hia father. 

) ShahbaK had expressed a dying wish to ho buried in Ajmir within the 
hallowed cnclosiiro of Mu'^iiid Cdiishti. But the cuatodiuofi of the aacred 
Bhrine refused to comply, and Bh, was buried outside. At night, however, 

< tho aaiut appeared in the dieama of the cnatodiana, and told them that 
Bhahha?, wag hia favourite, whoieupon the hero was buried inside, uottb 
of tlie dome. 

ShhhbaK was proverbial for hia rigid piety and his enormous wealth. 
His opposition to Akbar’s “ Divine Raith" had been montioiicd above 
(p, 197), Ho would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word imnd (disciple) on hia signet. Kia Suimi lEoal, no doubt, 
retarded hia promotion as ranch as his arrogance ; for other leas deaerving 
offmera held higher cainmands, He observed with great stiiotnesa the 
five daily pray era, and was never seen without a roaary in hia hand. 
One day the emperor took n walk along tho tank at Fntbpiir and seiiscd 
Slidhbaz''3 hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. wag rcstleas and often looked up to tho aim, 



not to niiss the proper tiuie. llalcim Abu ’1-Fath (No. ir2)sasv it from ii- 
(h'atancc, ntid said to Hakira ‘^AlT who stood near him, I ahiifl indeed 
call Shiihbaz a pious man. if tic iiisiela on saving the prayer aloiio, aa lie 
la with the emperor *’ ; (for tlie prayer had been aboiifdied by AJcbai 
at Court), When the time of pirayer had come, Slu incntioaccl it to the 
emperor. “ Oh,” replied Alcbar, ” you can pray auoLlier t;me, and make 
nmondfi for tlii.si omissiDJi.” But Sh. drew away Jiis hand from tlie graap- 
of the crn]]eror, spread his dupaUa shawl on the ground, and aaid not only 
his prayer but iiL^o Ins vml (voluntary daily religious exercise), AJebar 
his head slapiung all the while, and saying, ” (3ct up ! ” Abu ‘1-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for SIiabhaK, wiioac persistency ho admired, 

Ahn '1-Fath says that SliahbSa wng an excellent and faitliful scrvaul : 
but lie blames him for hia bigotry. In liberality, he says, lie had no equal, 
and people whispcTOti that he found the Paras atone (ufdu Book III , 
Rubii of Mrdwa). His military contingoiit wua a-lways complete anti in. 
good order ; (luring his fights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 liorse. 
Every Tbui'.sday evening he distributetl 100 Askrafis to the memory of 
the renowned (2hnw,f‘ ’s-m}laj/» (J) C^Aluf' ’l-Qndii-i Jllani). To the 
Kanibus lie gave so much, that no Kambii in India was m bad. 
circuinstaiicea. 

During tho time he wna Mir EaldishI he introduced the Drtfj^'law. thc- 
rnost imparLant niiliUiry reform of Akbar's reign (uiVfc pp. 1152, 2C5, 26G). 

Shrilibaz’s broblier, Karam” Hah, was likewise pious. He died iiu 
1002 at Raroiij {Ma*'(isit). The Ma^dsir meniioiis a sou of Rliahbaz, 
Ilham’-* hlah, He waa W aqi'^a-naiols (p. 2fiS) of the Barkar of Bagluna,, 
where he died. 

Tho Tuzuk (p. 248) mcntioius another son of his, Rnnbaz Khan, who* 
during the reign of Siiahjatuiii waa a OoinniaiidcT of Eight Hundred, 
400 hor.se. He was, in the 13th year, PaMshl and Wm/i'^a-Timals of the 
corps which was sent to llangaHh. He held the sanie ranli in the 20tli 
year of Shahjahan'e loign,^ 

81 . Darwlah Muhammad Uzbak, 

The says nolhing about this grandoc ; the MSS. of the’ 

^ahaqat merely say that lio wh.s dead in 1001 . 


' Itcoibaz Kliitn is wrongly callod tlio Ed. BibI, Indica of bhe rAdluhdb* 

I. b,, p. !ll‘l : but in II, p. 7'fo, of tho mmo work, Sanii&s, Kh&n nu in tho Tiiswt. 

Sn-yViil AbniCLcra editioa of ilio Tnznk, p. 159, says IhatlUnbkv.’s naino ttqs . 

but tbia IB a moat cxtraoi'dinary immo. and ihorcioi'e LJkcly to be wrong. It BboOtiJ 
p^fhopa, be Vffif?- 

la the Hat of Akbar’s ^mudecH tn the rfl[6avdf. Ni7.5m aayn, ' ,Al prejtot (io 1001 h 
Sbahbuz in Mir Baljliahi of Malwa," 


1 »i » 
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J^fom the A/:haninmi (LucJfjiow odibion, JI, p. J37) n-c see that he 
was a friend of Bnyinm Ho was seiiL by Bayiiini togetlicr witli Miizafiar 
All (No 37 , and p. 332, ]. G) to Bhor Mnlmimnad Diwniia, wlio dispatched 
jbotli fettered to Coiul. 

Ifis name occurs again in llic AUjurudiJia (Lucknow edition, [f, p tiQO 
— wlu;re foJ fJartiWf UM read Dant-lAi Uzbak a iMuzaffin 

AAiaaju). Fiom the fact that Abh 'LFa/l Jms given his name iii tlu'i 
list, It IS evident tliat Al:bar ji.udoiipd Jum on Uayrdui’s submission. 

82 Bhayl^ Ibrahim, son of f>hay|c!i Miisa, elder brother of Shnykh 
Salim of Fathpiir iSikri 

His father, Shaykh Miisa, lived a retired life ni Sikii. As Ahbar had 
at finst no children, he asked the Sikri ShaylAs to pray for iiifti, which 
they did , and a^ at that time one of Afebnr's wives bceamo pregnant 
(with Saliin)j Akbar looked upon the ShayUs Avith particular favoer. 
To this lucky cnciimstancc, the Sikri family owes its elevation 

Shaykh Ibrahim lived at lirst at Court, eJiiony in the seivice of the 
princes. In the 22ndi year he was made Thanakdar of Lad Iii, i, and 
suppressed the disturbances, In the 23i'd year lie wos made Governor 
of Fathjnit Sikii. In the 28Lli year he served with diatmction iinder 
M. Koka (No, 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was with VaKir Khdn 
(No. 'll) in his expedition against Qutlu of Origa. When Akbar, in the 
30th year, went to ICribul, he was made Governor of Agra, which post he 
seems to have held till hig death in 999 (3Gtli year). j 

According to the Tahaqety he was not only tbe brother but also the 
aon-in-law of Shayjdi Salim-i Sikiiwal. ^ 

j 83, ‘^Abd'^ T-Matlab Khan, son of Shah Budagh KJian (No, 52), i 
The Ma^dm makes him a Commander of Two Thousand Fjvo 
'Hundred i 

'^Abd^ 'I'Matlab accompanied Slmraf'* M-Dln Husayn (No. 17) on his 
expedition to Mirtha, In the lOtli year ho served together with his 
father under Mu'^iza^ ’1-Mulk (No. Cl) against Iskaiidar and Bahadur 
KJian. and fled from the battlefield of Khayriibad. In the ISth year 
ho served under Rluhammnd QuU Khan Barlas (No. 31) against 
Iskandar I<Iian in Audh. He fclien retired ta his lurfiil in Malwa, 

In the 17 th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. ^AzTi! Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patan (p. 433). In tliC 23rd year, when 
‘d-Dln’s inon (No, 28) brought Muraffar Idusayn Mlrza from tbo 
Dakhhi to Court, ''Abd“ M-Matlab attached himaelf as convoy and faaw the 
MirzS, safely to Court. In the 25th year he aceompanied Iama*Il Qull 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyabat Khun ‘fArab. In the 
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following year he received a reptiraand lot having murdered Fath 
Dowlat, son of '•All Boat. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing ol tho army wh ich wclb fienfc to Kabul. 
In the 2Tth year, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in Kalpi, 
his jagir- 

In the 30th. year he accompanicil M, Kokn to the Dakhiu, and 
was sent, two years later, ngaimt Jalala Tariki, the tehel One 

day, Jalttla fell upon the van of tho Imperialists, which' was coumianded 
by Beg Nurfn. IChau (Wo, 212), Salfm Kliatx (Wo. 132), and Slieroya Khan 
(No. 168). They were in time, and, aagistcd by Muhftiiiniad Qull Beg, 
routed Jalala, who escaped to the inountaias. Abd“ ’l-Matlab had 
not the good lortuuo of even mounting his horgo to take part in the 
fight ”, Ho seems to have taken this to heart ; lor ^vhon the victorious 
array rctinned to Baiigash, he had an attack of mndueaa and waa sent to 
Court. Ho died soon after. 

Hia son, Sherzad,was luider Jahangir, aConunandoi of Three Hundred, 
200 liorao. 

84. E'JtihBr I^an, the Eunuch. 

Hia nnifie, like that of many other Eunuoha, was *'‘Ambiir. He waa 
one of Babnr’a Eunuclia. When Humayiin left Qandahar for ^Iraq, he 
dcapatched FtibSr and others to conduct Maryam Makani (Akbar's 
mother) to his camp. In 952 ho lelt Kabul and joined the emperor, who 
attaobccl him to Prince Ahbar’s suite. i 

III the 2nd year of Akbar’a reign he accQtnpatdcd Akbac’s mothef 
nnd tho other Begaras from Kabul to India. Akbai appointed Uh» 
Governor of Bihli, where he died. 

IId must not bo confouaded with Wo. 36. 

86. Kaja Bir IBal [BIr Bar], the Brahman. ^ 

He was a Brahman, of the name of MahesU Boa ; tho Kd. I 

fjidica of 11 , p. 161, calls him Biw) and wnS a , 

or miiu,fcicf, a class of men whom the Peraiaoa call badfafo^h, diialera 
in encoiniuins.'’ He was very poor, hut clear-headed, and remarlcahlB 
for hia power of apprehension. According to Bada,oui, ho came soon after 
Akbar^'s acce^ion from ICdlpi to Court, whero hia honmois in a short iime 
made him a general favourite. His Hindi vet&os e.ko were mach liked > ihd 
AkbftT conferred on him the title b'f Kah HAyy (Mthdu) Poet LantBaiteA 
and had him constantly neat hiiuaelL , 

- 

' Ju^t Jotik the Tiia Tkt 

(J'&yd) Md the tul(i of Jllfllfi" Kin^ ef Poets", 
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In. tlie I8tli year Raja Jai Chand o£ Nagarkot, who was at Couct 
Imppettcd to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nargakot 
waa given to Kab Ray os jagir. Ho abo received the title oi Rajn Bit 
Bar. Bat Jai Chaiid’a aon, Budli Cliond (or Budhi Ch., or BadI Ch. — 
the MSS. differ) alnit liimsolf up in Nagarkot, arid IhiBayii Qitll Khan 
(No. 24) was ordered to conquer it. The invasion of IbrfiliTm Ilusayii 
hlTr^ia, SR related above, forced Husayn QuU to raiao the aiega, and Bir 
Bar, in all probability, did not got liis jnglr. He accompanied Abbar 
on hiu forced niaroh to Pa tan and Ahmadubad, 24th Rnbi^ II, 081. (Vide 
note to No, 101.) 

He 1103 often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year he was sent 
with Ray Lon Karan to DriJignrpQ.r, the Ray of which town was anxious 
to send his daughter to Akbar’s Harem, In the 28tli year, again, B. B. 
and Zayn Koka (No. 34) conducted Kixja Ram Chand (No. S3) to Court. 

Bit Jla^- spent his time chiefly at Court. In the 34th: year Zayn 'Kh&n 
Koka marched (igainet the YQaufail.is in Bijfir and Sawad; end os he 
had to ask for romfoicemeiits, Bir Bar waa sent there together with 
Hakim Abh ’1-FatU (No. 112), It is .said that Akbar determined by lot 
whclher Abii 'l-Ftizl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell on the latter, 
much against Akbar’s wish. 

The reaidt of tJiis campaign has been rol&led above (pp. 214, 3fi7). 
Bit Bat and nearly 8,000 Imporialists were killed during the retreat-™ 
tho severest defeat which Akbar'a army ever suffered.* 

How Akbar Mb Bir Bar’s losa has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
jfl al.io a letter on this subject in Abu T-Fazl’s. jHuftiiibak 

The foUowiiig passages from Badii,om ( .Bd liibl. /?«/., pp. 357, 3BS) are 
of intcrejat”-" Among the silly lies — they border on abaurdifcies — which 
during this year (995) were spread over the country, was tho 'rumour that 
Bh Bar, tho acouiaed, wo-a fitill alive, though in. reality he had then lot aonve 
tunc been burning in the seventh hell. The Ilindha by whom Hia jMajeaty 
is auriounded, aaw how sad and sorry be was for Bir Bar’s loss, and 
invented the story that Bir Ba? had boon seen in the hills of Nagaikot, 
walking about with JogTa and SaimusTs. His Majesty bolieved the 
rumour, dunking that Bii Bar wo? aahnmed to come to Court on account 
of the defeat which ho had suflEcrod at the hamls of tho Yu3ti£za,Ta ; and 
It waa, btsiile§, quite piobabla that ho ehould have been aeon with Jogla, 


> A similar cata^lroplie befell Ai^rAiig£ib,-kvh«n so vor^t Ihousnnd uoklier&of lliQ army 
, by A Win K lian were lulled in the JCjiaibur pasa, on tho 3rd Mu()arriiBi. I0S3. 

'“'Or Slhb Apiia Ifl'iS. ‘iAlaJjifffrT. p. 1 17, Vid^ Journal 8, Bengal hrr 1802, 
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inastniich as he had uevcr cared for the world. An. Ahadi was therefore 
BBiifc to Nagarkot to inquito into the truth of tho rumoiu\ when it waS' 
proved that the whole atory was an absurdity.” 

” Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been 
seen at KflUnjar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had lecogiuzecl him by certain marks 
on his iiody, which tho man had distinctly aoeu, when one day Bir Ba* 
had engaged, him to rnb Ins body with oil •, trom, tlvat tune, Uowavet, 
Bir Bar liad concealed himself. Hia Majesty then ordered the barber t<^ 
come to Court ; and tho Hindu Krori (collector) got hold of some poor 
imiocciit traveller, charged iiira with murder, and kept him in. conoeal- 
raent, giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Kiori could, of course, send' 
no barber to Court ; ho therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar m reality, but ho had sin^C’ 
died. Hia Mnjesty actually went through a second inournuig ; buti he* 
oidcred the KiorT and several obhora to coino to Coiiit They were for 
some time tortured aa a puniahmenb for not hnving informed Hia Majesty 
before, and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine ” 

Bir Bar wan as much renowned for his liberality, as for his irmsicali 
skill and poetical taJeub. His short verses, bon-mota, and jokes, are 
still in the mouths of tho people of IlinduattiB. 

The hatred which Bada,oni Shahba?, Khan (No. 80) and other pious- 
Muslima showed towurda Bir Bar {viih pp. 193, 198, 203, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bur had influenced Akbar'to hljjuro Islam, 

Bir Bac’a eldest sou, Lala, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred {No. 1)87). He was a apondtlirift ; and na ho got no 
promotion, and liia pioperty was aquandcied away, he resigned uoiirt 
life, and turnad iu order to live free and independent (eud of -Ifitb 
year). 

Tlic Ma^'&'iir docs nob give his name. Tho list of AJcbar’a grandees in 
the 'J'abaqdt 1ms the short remark that Ikhja? Khan was a Eunuch, and 
held the rank of ft Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Bahiir Khan (Muhammad) Asghar, a servant of Humayun. 

Tho name of this grandee is aoinowlial doubtful, as some MSS, read 
Bahadur Khan, The Ma^d^ir does not give his name. Tho list of tfio- 
Tabaqdt mentions a “Bahar Khan, & Klmsa Kli ayl Afj^an, who hold 
n command of Two Thou,‘?and ” Bahar Khan Kjmsft Kh ayJ is also 
mentioned in several plaoe^s in tho Akhavndma, He la therefore most 
probably the same ns given by AbuT'Fa;j[ in tfaia list Perhaps, we have 
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't/f jcacl PaJiiir ^an, matpatl of PahUr Khan \ No. 407. The notice 
in the Tabcu^^ implies that he was dead in 1001. 

88 Shah -Fa^r'* 'd-DIn, son of Mir Qagim, a Musawl Sayyid of 
Mashhad 

Shah Fal^r^' M-Din came, in 961, with Huitiayuii to India. In the 
9th year of dkbar’s reign he eerved in the army which was sent against 
‘lAhd’^ 'UaliKhanUxbak (No. 14). In the IGth 5 '^earhcwaaiiithe«iflaif/a?R, 
or advance corps, coinmanclqd by Khand Kalan (No. 16). "Wlien Altbar 
arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F and hlaklm ‘^Ayn" 'l-Mulk bo Mix Abu 
"lurab and I^itimad Khan (No. 67). On the toad he fell in with the 
former, and ^vertt to Il’timad whom lie likewise induced to pay his re-specta 
to Akbar. He \vas among the auxiliaries of M. ^Aziz Koka (No, 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan(p. 433), Hewas also among the grandee.s 
\vho accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Giijrat (p. 343, note, 
where according to the Akharnama wo have to read Mtk II, for 

■‘ith I). After thi,s, ho ans made Governor of Ujjftin, and rocoivod 
the tlfcla of ?!aqdbat Khan} Tn the end of the 24th year, he vpas made 
Hovornor of Patan (Gfujrat). vies Tarso Muhammad lOiau (No. 32), 
'Where he aocni after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (986, 

89. Haja Ham Oliand Baghela, 

f A few MJyS read Bheyeh, wliici form Tod says is the correct one. 
Baghela, liowcvc.r, us the usual spelling. 

^ Kain Chaud was Raja of Bhath (or Bhaltah, as the spells it). 

Among the three great Rajas of Hindfiatan whom Babar mentions in his 
Momoirs, the Riijas of Bhath aro the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of tliC renowned luuaician and singer 
Tansin, regardmg whom vide the List ot Musicians at the cud of this 
book IJis fame Intel reached Akbar ; and in tJie 7tJi year, the Emperor 
.sent Jnlal“ ’d-Dln Qurchl (No, 213) to Bhath, to induce Tansm to cotuo 
to A.gra. Ram Chand feeling himself poworleau to icfuac Akbar’a request, 
sent hts favourite, with hia musical iustmments and many presents to 
Agra, and the fir.gt time that Tansin performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of two lakhs of rupees. TdnsTn remained with 
Akbar. Moat of Ida composiitiona are written in name, and hia 

. melodics are «ven nowadays everywhere repeated by the people of 
Hindfiatna. j 

When iVaaf ICl\an (1) led his expedition to Gatjho (p 396)^ he came in 

' — » 

' Tlio bimkupW Edition of tK« AAbarndma [fll. p, 5221 calle bun Na^lb-)QtAn (^i . 

* Oa p, 300, B&m OAdJuf Is by sdslftliB oall«l Jfain CAnndr 
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contact witli Rim Chand ; but by timely Kubmisdiou the RijA bewme 
ii aei'vant ” oi Ahbnr. In the 14lh year Yiini Clumd lu^b Potl Kiliujar, 
ns related ou p. SOD. He ^.enb his ion, Rlr Uluulr, to C'onit, hub from 
difitrust uQuld uofc i)!iy 1114 rchpecLs ix'rgonally. Iti the 2Btli yenr, 
therefore, when Akbac was at fSbahabad, ]\q oidoied a corp=i to niarch 
to Rliath; but Bir Bhadr, throitfrli the iafluojica of fiovem! courticra, 
prevailed upon fire ihupeior to send a gtaiulee to liis /afliet' nnd convey 
him to Couit. Iltipu Hir Bar and Zayn Kolm -wore selected for tins oRicc, 
and Rain Chand came at last to Court, where he wiis well received. 

Iv. (Jk, died 111 the 37 th year, uud Bir Bhadc succeeded to the title of 
Hijii. Blit on his ivaj' /(om Court to Bh.ith he fdl irom his palanquin, and 
(lied soon after, in the 38th year (iOOl ■ vkh p. 38o). His sudden death 
lod to (hSlnrhfiiices in JJandhUj oi winch Jhkraiiidjit, a young relation of 
Hfiin CJmnd, had Uihen possession. Akbar Lherciote sent Rdjiv Patidiis 
(No, lOG) with Hoops lu Ihmdhu, and the Mughuh, accoiding to custom, 
loccitcd IhrOugljout tho disftict military statiojia (Ihamis). At tlio 
rcque-ib of the mhabitaiils, Aldjar sent Qull Khan (No. 46) ti> 

Bandhii, to convoy Bilvramajit to Court (41st year), their intention being 
to prevent BJinlhu from being conquered. But Akbai would not yield ; 
he dismissed Biltramajifc, and alter a siegQ. of eight months and several 
days, Brindhu was ^onquorod ('I2iid year). 

In the 47th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Hum Clinud, was tnudo 
Raja of Ihiiidhii, In the 21flfc year of JahtiiigTr’s reign Auti’ Singh, 
another grandson of RainChaud, acknowledged himself a vassal of Dihli, 
In the 8th year of Shiihjahan when‘’Abd“ ’Itih Khan Bahadur inarclicd 
against the refractory zainhidor of Riataiipur, Atnr Siugli brought about 
a peaceful subniission. Ainr Singh was succeeded by his son Anup Singh. 
In the 24th year, ivhtm R»ja Paliiir Siagh Bundela, Jiigjrtlar of Chaiird' 
fittejh, attacked Anup, because 3m Jiad afforded shelter to Pairfim, a 
znmTudar of Chftinagftdh, Anfip Singh, wiUi his whole family, witlidiow 
from Howd (which after the debtniction of Banclhri had been the family 
HDat) to the hills. In tho 30th year, however, Sayyid Saliibat Kb5u. 
Govci'iior of Ilahabad [tmlc p. 42?), coiidiicled him to Cotii't, where Aiulp 
turned hlnljammadau. IIo was made a Commander of Tliiee Thousand, 
iJjOOO horse, and was appointed to BiindJiu ami the smrminding districts. 

GO. Xaahkav hhiliammad Ilusayn of Klmi'iifiilh . 

.,j He wafi /IfTr BdMa and Mh^Arz. In Ihe lUhyoar Muj;n.ffar Kji hni, 
(No. 37) liad him deposed. In tlia IGth year be came one day ch'linic Lo. 
the Dttrbar, and challenged (lie coniticta to fight him. Altbav punished 
bjm by tying liim to the Uiil of a Iiorge, and then put Mm into piLSon.i!^ 
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He was siibsequcutly lelensed, and attacFicd to Muii‘'im'6 Bcugal 
corps. In the battle of Takarol (p. 406) he was soverely wounded. Though 
his womida commenced to heal, he did not take B«QiciGti.t ca\c of Uis 
healtlij and died, a fca' days after the hattlc, in Oiififi. 

Ho is mentioned as having had n contiiigcut of 2,000 troopeTS (il7a**ostr, 

1 .000) 

TUo has a long note in justification of the I'xtraordinary 

pnnislimeni which Akhar inflicted on him. 

The title of Ldbhkar Khan was conferred by Jalifuigir on Abu '1-Hasan 
MaslihadJ, aud by Sliahjahaii on Jan Niwir Khnii Ysidgar Beg. 

01. Sayyid Ahmad of Barha. 

He is the younger brother of Say^dd Mahmud (p. 427). In the 17th 
yc.Ttr he served m tlie maucjala, whicli, under the roiuiuaud of Khand 
Kaluii (No. IC), w'as sent to Cliijrat. After the, conquest of Ahnuulfibud. 
he was ordered with other Anitus to pursue the sons of Slier I^dn Fidadi 
(p. 432), wire had removed their families and property ti'om Patauto 
lilar A portion of then property foil iuto the hands of Inipjcdalists. Wlicii 
(\kbar jiflctwwrda cncamjicfl at Pa-tan, he g.ivc Ihe tovrn to Dfrrza Abd" 
'i-Babim (No. 20), huh appointed S. A. as Governor. In the 
f.r,uie year, Dliihninruad Tlugayir Ulr/a, Shah Mlr/ii, and Sher 
Tyluin Friliidi, be si egad Paten ; but they disported on tlio appioaoh 
of '^AzTx. 

Ill the 20th year S. A. and liis iiephew,s S. Qumui and S, Ifasliim 
quollcd lliG dirhubanecs in which Jul.rU' iP-JJui Quiehi (No. 213) had lost 
his life. In 9S I he Rerved utrrler Shalrbaz Ivliaii (No. 80) in the expedition 
to Siwanali. According to the Tahaqfit, which calls liiin a Coinnandcr 
of Tlirec Tlioiisaud, Iio died in 08d, 

Ahil ‘i'Faz! menfioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 300, 1.11 from below. 

irayyid Ahmad'a soir, S. Jamdl'^ rvas killed by tho untimely 

evptosioii of a inino during the aiogo of Chitor (p. 303). 

Thiti S. hl-Dln must not bo confoimded with tho notoriou.^ 

fj, Jamah’ kl-l>h^ who was executed in 093 {Badutonl II, 345). lie waa a 
gnmeVou of S. Mahmud (No. 75} S. Qasim being called bis uncle. 

92, Kfikar ‘^AR Khtind Cliishbl. , 

He came wdth. Humfiyun to Hiutluaban, In tho Uth year (973) he 
was seat togathor with Bhiih Quli Nurunji (No. 231) to Gadlra-Katanga, ■ 
becauso Mahch Qasim Ishiln (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkoh. j 
Kakar served also under ‘l-lVTulk (No. 61) and was present in 

the battle of Khayrabiid, He took part in tho bloody fight at Saruiil 
(iniddlc of vBha'Jbau, 980 ; vic?c p. 363). lie was then attached to Mun*iim'a ^ 



corpa, and served in blie siege of Patna, during wliich. I 10 ilnd Ilia son.' 
were Idlied (end of 9dl ; Ma^asi}\ 980). ^ 

03. Ray Kalyan Mai, Zamuidijr of Bilcaiilr. 

He is Ihd father of Hay Singh (No. dl), and has been mentioned' 
above, p, 381. 

94. Tahii' Khan, Mic B'uraghat, son of Mir j^ued, who waa atal^q 
to Prince lliudah 

Hia uann: is iiol given in tho 3Ia‘^a.nr. The !^abaqa{ merely sayfl tliot 
V. was n grandee of Hiimayiiii, and reached, during the reign of Akbar^ 
the tauJr of a Commander of Turn Thousand. According to the same work, 
he bad a ii<)n Bnqi Khan, who lilmwise served imder Akbar. 

From the Af^mndma (Liiclmow iilditiou, IT, p. 274) we see that ho 
was one of Akbar’s companions. Together with Doafcain Khan (No. 79) 
QubluqQudam Khan (No. 123), Peshraw ghtln(No. 280), ]R.nkIm''T~Mulk, 
Muqbil Khiin, and Sliiinal ICfihn (No. lO'l), he nssialed in the capture of 
the wild and mad ]^waja Mn^^aziiam, brother of Alcbar’s mother. 

95. Shah Muhtwmnad ^tin, of Qalat. 

Aa Qaliifc belongs *to Qandalijir, lie is often cnllocl SMh Mnhftunnod 
Khiln-i Qandaharl. Tbo Ma^dgiV says that the namo of the to^vrl of 
Qalat is generally spelt with a j, but that the Hazaras pionounce 
Kaldt, with a K. 

Shah. Muhammad Khan avas a friend of Bayiam, and was with hitn 
in Qandahar, wWch Humayiln had given Baymm. as jagtr, Rayram, 
however, left it entirely in S. If.'.s hands. Bahadur I^ an (No. 22) waa 
tJion governor of Dawar, and hud bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahar to him ; but S. M. discovered tho plot and kilted the con- 
ajiiratorg. Bahadur then marched against Qandalinr. S. M. know that 
he could exp ect no assistance from Humay iln, and wrote 1 0 Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia that it was Humayhn^a intention to cede Qandahur ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bohikhir^ and take pogaeasion of tho town. 
Tehmasp sent 3, 009 Turkman troopers furnished by iha j(~igiriiays of 
Siatnn, Farab, and Garmsir. Their leader, ‘■’Ali Ynr, surprised Bahadur 
and defeated him so complately, that Bahadur could nob even keep 
Dav?af. He therefore fled to India, S. M. luid IJiua got rid of one danger ; 
ho treated fche Persian Commander with all aubrais-sivencas, but would 
nob band over tho tomi. Shah T^ihmasp thon ordered his nephew, 
Sultan Jluaayn Miratl, son of Balirum Miraa {vkle No. 8), Wall 
Kiinljfft ShamlQ, and othera, to heeiego Qandahar. Tho Riego had lasted 
for Some timo, when Sultan Ilnsayn MirsS, felt disgusted and withdrew, 
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I'iiliiiirisp felt aimoyed, and sent -again gultan Hufl<^n Mlrzfi wil^i '^Ali 
Sultfin, Governor of Silicas'., to Qaiiclahnr',’ lyjth positive orders to take 
the town. '•AIT SiiUan was shot during the siege, and SuUiiu Iliisayn 
Mir/.a icmaiiK'd encamped before the town without doing otiyllimg. 
At I his juncture, Alibai, uho in I he meantime bad suecewretl to tile 
throne, ordered S. M. to hand ovei QftndaluTr to the Persians, according 
to Hitni.Tyuu's promise, and come to India. 

This account of the ccsoion of Qandalifir, observes the author of the 
di/fors horn Munshi Sikantlar’a version of Ins great uoik entitled 
Ahanaru^l/i SiJ:<tndari, According to that liistorj', Tahniaap, at the vciy 
fust request of Shall Muhammad sent Sultau Hiisayn lillr/ia witirWali 
Khalifa and other nobles to Qandahar. They defeatefl Biihadu?-; but 
ns S. M. would not liaiul oyer Qandnbar, Tahiniisp sent ‘JAII Sultan with 
a ationger ntiny, and appointed Sultan ljuaayn Mhzii governor of Diiwar 
and Qaudidiui', Shah Muhanimacl held out for six inontlis ; hut as he 
got no a'ssibtanco from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustiin. 

Bo this as ib may, S, M. airived in Iho end of the third year of Akbar’a 
reign in India, was made a Khan, and graduolly rose to the runic of a 
Commander of Two Thousand. In the beginning of the dth year ((lOd) 
he led. the van in the battle near Sdraiigprir, in which Bfiz Bahadur lo.it 
Mrdna, and .servmd, in the f)th year, in the war agahiat ^Abd^ Tlah Klian 
Uzbak (No. 11). Ill the 12tli yciic lio was made governor of Kotha. In 
the 17th year he wai among Lhoauxiliaiies of Mlizil Kuka, and was 
wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 432). 

Regarding ''Add K.han. S. M.'s son, vida below, No. 125. 

9G. Ray Snrjaa ILldii. 

He IS often ineretj' called Ray Hiida, TJio Iladiis are a branch of the 
Ghaiihan‘=. The Sarkhr of Rantanbhui’ is called after them HiidaiUi, 

Rfiy Snrjnu wan at fiist in the aervice of the Eana, tind defied iho 
Mu^uh, because lie thought, himself aatn in Rantaubhur, Ahhar, after 
-the conquest of ChTtor (p. 39S), besieged in the end of the IStli year, 
Eantanbhiir, and R. S., despairing of holding out longer — the siege 
liavitig lasted about, a month— sent his sons Daudil and Bhoj (No, 175) 
to Alcbat’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received thtnn well, and 
gave each a dress of Jionour. AVheu they were taken behirul the tent 
enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, 
riislied aword in liand ioieard.s the audience tent, and killed several 
pBoplo, among them Shayhh i^ahri.“’d-Iirn, Hajzub of Bada,ofi} but was 
cut down by one of Mu^aft'ai' Khh,n*s men. An R. B.'s sons were entirely 
innocent, the acckleiit did not change Akbjir’s goodwill towni'ds them; 
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and lie sent tlien\ back to tlicir father. At R* S.’g rcqueafcf IJusayn Qali 
Khan (No. 34) was tlieasent to the Fort ind escorted R. S, to the Emperor. 
Uuntanbhrir Tva’i aimcsetl (Shawwul , 970j or beguming of the 14th year), 
R, S. was made Governor of Godba-Katanga, from where, in the 20th 
yeai, lie was transferred to Kott Chanatlh (Chunar). 

Soon after, Diuida lied and created disturbancca in Bundi. Zayn 
Ktun Koka (No, 34), R. and his second son Blioj were therefore sent 
to Biliidi, which was conquered in the beginiiing of 98D. After tho 
conquest, E. S. was made a conrmandei of Two Thoueand. Daudd who- 
had escaped, submitted, in the SSrd year, to Shahbaz Khan (p. 43(>). 
Not long after, Daudfi lied again, He died in the 30t5i year, 

E, S. served in the 25th year, after Muzaffar’s (No. 37) death in Bihar. 
The Ma^asir does not mention the year of his death. From the 
it is denr, that he had been dead Sor some time in 1001. 

Tor R. S.'s non, Ray Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 

97. Shaham^Bii Jala,ir. 

Jdhif'tr is the nnmc of a ChaghU.T tribe. 

Shaham’s father wns Babil Beg, who lind been under ITuniayuii,. 
gavernor of Janiipui', Baba Beg also took part in the battle of Ghaiisa^ 
in which Huiiiayuu was defeated by Sher Shall. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Babh Beg and other grandees to bring up the camp and 
tlia Begatns. In attempting to rescue the ladicfj o! the HareiHj Baba Be^ 
was killed by an Af^iiu near the imperial tent. 

Shah am Klinn was made an Amir by Akbar. ’ 

In the beginning of Ihe 4th year (9GG) he served together with the two 
Jftia,ji’s, mentioned belo^t^, Hhji MuJiaimnad Eban-t Sistaiit (No. C5), 
Cbalma Beg (58), Kninal IHian, Ghnklcar, and Qiyo, Khan Gung(No. 33)» 
under Khan Zamfin (No. 13) in the Jaimpur District against the Af^ane. 
The, war continued till the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of ^Adli, 
Muhariz IClian, after Bayram’s deaths made a rum) attempt to overthrow 
the Muj^iuls. In the 10th year Sb. Kb, sen'cd against Klian Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served under Muu'^im in the Bengal and Onsa 
wars, wns present in the battle of Tf^karoi and pufaued with Todnr Mai 
the AfghilnB to Bhadrak (p. iOG). After ihin^im's death at Gaur (p. 407)» 
t h 0 grant|ee.a put Sh. IGi . m cotniuaiid of the army till the JSmporor should 
‘^.end a new coraniander. In the Slsb year he took part in tho bottle near 
/\g Jlahall (p. 350). Tn the 24th year he waajff^ftr<?(!r of (opposite 

Patna). After MuKaffar'a death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar hlal had 
arrived, he defeated and killed Sa'Jid-i Badahlisjii, ope of tlte BcngiiT 
rebels Snbsequeutly, he pursued •^Aiab Bahadilr, whom. ShSbbiia ^So 
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^(p. lS8j liacl defeated, In the 2Cth year Sh. Kli . was stationed at Nflihan. 
In this year, Mn^suni IChiin-i Faraiskhud! (Ko. 157) had been driven by 

I lie imperialists ffoin Balirfijieh over Kiilyanpnr to Alvilmnnnndiihad, 

winch ho plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpfir. EJh, T^. from 
Kfirhari, ruhaj Ivluiii (Xu. 407 ) from Gha/Tphr and Qdsirn from .laldpRr, 
unite<l their eontingcntf?, and puisiied so clTecLnally tlmt he 

applied tu M, fvol:a to intereedu for him with the Minperot. In the 

8'2iid year lie was made Cios’eruor of OadJia, and soon after, of Dihli. 
Iiitlio end of the same year he accompanied Sultan Miiriid, who conducted 
W. Sulayinan {Xo. 5) to Court. In the beginning of the 3liid year bo 
assisted Sadiq Khan (Xo. 43) in his expedition pgainst Jalala TSrTkT 
ill Tcrfih, 

In the 43rtl year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Paniab, Akhar 
mode Dihli his residence. It was provetl that Sli, liad been oppressive, 
and he was tliBreforc repiriiuanded, Tw'o years later, he served in the 
Asir war, end died during the siege of that foit, ZT Ilijjah, 1009. 

The Tabiiqfil says that Shahoni Khun was in 1001 a Commander of 
'Two Thousand. 

Thtj AA-5(itr>id)na menlions two other .Ta.lu,it Graudetu; — 

\ 1. Jhistiun Kbm Jala-Jr. He was mentioned above, p. 417, 1. 3. 

2. Muhammad Khan J(ila,ir. The 2'alctqdt says of him, "he is an 
'<dd Amir, and is at jireaent (1001) mad.” He served under Khan Zaman 
in the vmr with Heinu. In llie beginning of the 4tli year all three Jala,ir3 
served under T^aii Zainfin against the Af^iins in the Jaunprir District, 

98, Asaf Khan (HI), [Mirza Qiwum" d’-Dlii] Ja'Jfar Beg. son of 
Badi'Jw 'z-Zaraim of Qazwin. 

His father Hlrefi Budi'^“ 'K-Zamun wns the son of Aghil Mnllil Dawatdfir 
■of QuzifTn (wdc p. .'398). If. Badf, during the icign of Shah 'Jflhioasp, 

' had been mzlr of Kiisliaii, and Ja'-fur lind also been introduced at the 
Persian Court, 

In the 22n<l year of Akbar's reign (985), Ja^far Beg caino to India, and 
WfiB presented to Ahbar by his uncle M. Qliiyaa” 'd-Din *'A]i Asaf Khan 

II (No. 126), on Ids return from the Idar expedition, Thenew’DagA law 

having then been introduced, Afcbar made Ja'^fnr a Coinmundcr 
nf Twenty and attached him to the Da^iJis (p, 2B2) of Ids 

nncte. According to Saddfinl (III, 210) people atfdhuted this?mmuitm 
of royal favour to the malice of Ju'-far’s undo. The po.st was so low 
that Ja‘'far threw it up in clisguat and went to Bengal, to which province 
MugaHar ^iin (No- 37) lad just been appointed governor. He was with 



him u'hon tJi8 Bengal military revolt broke out, and foil togetker nith 
Shains^ 'd-Dln-i Klififi (No. 159) into the Lancia of the rebela, .fa'^fiir anri 
Shftinfl lonrid means to escape, tlic former chiefly Lhroiigli }us wiiuiing 
manneyvi. 0i\ arriving ivL L'ldhpur, Ja'’fai’ met with a belloc i-eecption than 
before, was in a shoib time inmlo a OommandGr of Two Thooiand, am) 
got tht> tiUij of AsnJ Khun. Ho was alao appuiiiled I^lFr tijoe 

"^Ali, In Ins llr.a ( Npeclition, agaimt the Haml of Tiduipfir, Afiaf 
was sueoc.ssfui 

In tltc 32 ikI year ho wa-s appointed Tlmnatlar of Sawiid. {8wat). 
'w'te QwU Hlwiu, who had been reprimauded (p, 36d, wlieie for 

Waijur rend Ilijur). In the filth year Jnlahi Bawahanl floil lo '^.VIkL* Huh 
Khun Hzhalc, Idug of Tfiran ; but Ihuliiig' no support, In; roturned to 
Torah, and stirred up the AfiTdi uJid I'/rnkzaii Af^lnnis. Asuf was Bent 
again.st him, and with the assistance of Zayn KL iin Kolai, defeated 
dediilu. The fuTnily of the rebel fell into the bamla of the iinpevialiats ■, 
hi.s women were given to Wahdttt 'JAIt, who was said to he Jahlla’s 
brother, while t]ic other tnembex'S of Ida family were taken to Court, 

111 the 59tli year Asaf wna aont. to Kashmir, M. Yusuf Khan (No. 1)5) 
having been, recnlled. Ho rc-dislrihuted the lands of the Jagir holders, 
of whom Ahmad l!cg Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Qiili Afshur, and 
I.Insan ‘^Arub w'cro the most important. 'L’he cultivation of Za'^/ardn 
(saffron, vide p. 80) and hunting were declared monopolica, and the 
revenue was fixed ftccording to the assessment of Qa?T ^AIi, f.e. at one 
iakli of kh nrwfn's. at 24 dam.t each {vide p. 370). Asaf stayed only three 
dttya in Kashnur, rmJ returned to Labor. In the 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had became all but desolated through the oppreisjons of the 
Jogii' lioldcra, Afcftf was made dovernor of the province. In the 1 4th 
year (beginning of 1003) he wna app'oinied Dliodn-i htU vice Patr Has 
(No. 190). 

In 10 L3 Prince Salim (.Tnhangir) rcbcHcd ngahwt Akbar ; but a 
reconciliation w-ns effected by Akbar’a motlicr, ilntl Salim was placed for 
Hvclve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrat. srs liq/id, 
and gave up the Sfibn.s of Ililhabiid and Bihiiv, of whicJi during liia 
rebellion lie had taken po-SKOssiou. Bihnr was given to Ayaf, who, more- 
over, was appointed to u Command of TJirce ThonsanJ. 

On Jahangir’s accession, A^af was called Lo Court, and appointed 
{itaUq to Prince Parwlz, who had taken the eommand agaiirst the liana. 
The expetUtiou. was, however, interrupted by the rebellion o£ Priuee 
^uaraw. In tlm 2ttd year, 1015, Jahangir, after suppressing lOm.sraw's 
revolt, left Lahor for Kabul, andni'5hiu1f Klimi Amira'l-UniiU'd* remained 
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clftiigeroiusly ill in India, Asaf was made Vakil ami Commander of Five 
Thonsfind. Tie also leecived a pen-box studded wilh jewels.* Bist he 
ncA’fi’ I'uifited Jahangir, q.s the Emperor liiniself found out after Asaf s 
death {Titzuk. p. lUO), 

From the time of AKljar’s death, the kiugg ^ of the Diilihiti bad been 
and Alalik ‘'Ambar bad seized upon aovoral places in the Balaghai 
district. The Kljan IQiaQaTi (Is'c), 2‘J), with his usual duplioity had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahciiigtr sent Prince Parwiz to the 
with Asaf Fbun ns nluliq, unci the most iciiowned gnmdeea of 
the Court, as llaju Man 8ingh (I^o, .10), ^au Jahari Lodi, Khund A'izaiu 
(No. 21), “iAbd^ 'llnh l^un, ’'each in himself sufficient for tlie concpiest 
lit a country.’* But iiwcasant dtiivkiitg on the part of the Pculcc, aiirl the 
jealousy ami coiisetiueni iiiRubordiiiatioii of the Amirs, spoiled every- 
thing, and the Mugbubs suffered a check and lo.st their prestige. Not 
long lifter, ui 1021, Asaf died at Bnrhampur. The TCirUJi of bis death 
is ; — 

A hundred times nlas ! for Asaf Khan. 

The Tiizuk (p. 108) says that he died at the ago of sixty-three. 

Asaf Khan ia represented as a man of the greatest genius. Ho was 
an able linaucicr, and fi good accountant. A glance is said to have been 
siifllciLmt for him to know the contents of a page. Ho was a great liorti- 
cultuiist, planting and lopping ofi branches with hia own hands in his 
gardens and he often transacted buainesa with a garden apade in hia 
baud. In rcligioiis' matters, he waa a free-thinker, and one of Ak bar’s 
{baeiplca fp. 218-^)). He was one of the beat, poets of Akbai’s age, an age 
most fruitful In great poets. Hia Masnawi, entitled iVMrfldwft lanka after 
Nizam'a Hkmn ^iisroiw. Yide below among the poets of Akbar’a 
reign. 

Asaf kept a great number of womon, and had a large family. 

/h'sso?is, 1. Mti'zd Abidin. Ho w^os a Commander of Fifteen 

Hundred, DOO horse, and died in the second year of {^hahjahari'a reign. 
He had a son Mirzd Ja^ far, who like his grandfather wns a poet, writing 
under fcho same la^allus (Jft‘'far), He, Zahid Khan K.oka, and M. Shiifi 
(7*fifh's/w/(>ia>uo ; Saqh son of ,Sayf Khan, were such intimate 

friends, that Shahjahiln dubbed thorn aik yar, “ the three fiiauds." Ho 

* U waa flilstomiiry under the Mugjial QovornaionA lo crmlrr & pen-tox or a goldoit 
inkstand, or both, uH inij'ania on piwflns. Wlion stloU uIGcora wem ctoposed^ tfioy gonornlly 
reVUincd the nvwul.i. 

' “ MuCtijol hiatoniirni 4o not llkt to cull tho rolors of t)io Dakliiu kingi. Tho word 
ivhlob they generally oao, is ofunyiV/dr, wtjcJi is a joeanini^foBa title. T Luve not found 
thia tUlc lised in liialoriei written tcloro tlie (flAturnaiwo. 
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Inter resigned the sorviotij mid lived in Ajjraon the pension wUieli ShSU^ ' 
jahrm granted and AwrangKib iiiCTcaf^ed. He died in lOOi, 

‘2, Suhrfil) Kfiuyi. Ifo was inider Shnitjalian a Cominancler of Fifteen 
Hundred^ 1,200 horse, and died in the lliLliyear of BliahjahaUs 

o. iT/T}'i5 ''-d?T A^ghif. ILo wa^i a hasty yoivth, and could not hiidle ^ 
his tongue. In the raicndn ei'pcdition, he created dissensions 'betweeu 
Shiih iShuja.'^ and Malirdwt Khan. He_servcd in the war against Jnjhar 
ilatulela, and perished at the e^ci>Io»ion of a tower in Fort BJminunTj 
an related in tlio PddulHihnouKi. He liad jast been mairieJ to tho daughter 
o£ Mit'^tnmid Khin Baldislu (author of tho Iqhdlnama-yi JoMnfjm ) ; 
hut as no colial>itatioii bad taken place, Shalijalinu married her to Khan 
Dawran, Ho was a Coinmnndcc of Five Hundred, 100 horsa. 

'L M l)zd '^Askdil. IIo was in the 20th year of Shahjahiin a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 liorsc. 

The lists of grandees in the PadifiliaJmiima mention two relations o£ 
Asaf — 1. HoliJi, son. of Mirza ShahT, brother or naplicw of' 

Asaf. He was n Commander of One ThouBaiid, 800 horse, and died in tho 
seconil year of Sluihjahun’a reign. 2. Muqhn, a Commander of Fivo' 
Hundred, iOO horse. 

XI. CotmmnUers of Oite Thov^and md Fivis Iliindred. 

..j ' ■ 

99. SliayWr Farld-i BuT^arf. 

The according to the saye he belonged to th* 

df iisawi Sayyids ; hut Lhia is exlrnotdinaty, becaii3& tho Bukhari Sayyid*s 
trace tlioir descent to l^Jayyid Jahil-i EulJiarF, seventh dcsceu Jatifc of Imiita. 
‘'All Nnqi Alhildi, ’ 

Tliu fourth finccatol' of ShnyMl Farid was Shny)^ ^ Ahd“ T-Ghnffar of 
Dilili, who when dying desired hia family to give up depenclhig on Suyar^rd'' 
Himrcs, but rather to enter the military service of bha kings. This they 
seem to have done. 

Shaylvh I'arid wns born at HihU (Tirntt, p. GS). 11c cntocid Ahhat’a. 
service early. In the 28fch year, when ^^1. ■'AzIk {Ho. 21} Tesigned from ill- 
healtli tlm command of tho Bihar mmy, S. F. accompanied Vazlr 
(Ko. 41) to the nelghbonrliood of Bfrrdwan, where Qutlu of Offsa had 
rallected hia A%nnb. Qiitlii having made proposals of peace, S. F. A'ftss 
ordered bo meet him. In doing so to nearly perished through QublQ’s 
treachery [vid^ Stewart’s Bengal). In tho 30 bh year, he was made w, 
Couixuaiirler of 700, and gradually me, till tho -lOtli yeati to o cQinmand 
of l^COO. He was also appointed Mir Eaf^ahl, ond Imd also for eoino tjiftC^ 
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the Vu/lay-i Tan in hia clmrge, i-e., lie had to settle all inatters iclcitmg 
to the giants of Jagfr holdcra. 

ITig. elevation under Jahnrgtr was due to tho decided iiupjioi’t he 
gave JalifLEgu', immediately betore liis accci'Sion, and to the victory ho 
obtained over Prince at BhnirowiiJ. When Prince SalTm 

occupied IJnhabad during liia rebellion against his fatlier, oppointing 
his servants to mnn.s’ofcs and giving tliein AhLar fnvourorl rrinco 

^ustaw 30 openly, that e\'Gry one looked upon him as aucecdsor, Soon 
alter, a sort of reconcilation was efiecleil, and Saliin’a men were sent to 
Gnjrfit, When Akbac Jay on the (loath -bed, bo ordered Sahrn tu stay 
outside the Port of Agra ; and M. KoJea (No, 21) and Ttilja ilan 
Singh, who from family consi derations favoured Khnsraw's auceesHion, 
placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and aslccd SliayMt Parfd 
to taka command, Bub S. F. did not care for tJicii' uiraugemcnts and 
went over to Prince Salim, outside, and declared him emperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes. On the actual Recession, S. F, was made a 
commander of 5,000, received the title of Sdkib^' 's-sayf 
and was appointed /l/h‘ Bal'JtsIil. 

A flliort time after, on the 8th Zi Jlijjali, lObt, Prince Khusraw 
suddenly left Agra, and went pJiuidering and recruiting to Labor. S. F., 
with other Bukhari and many Biirha Sayyids, was sent after him, whilst 
Jahangir himself follo\vccl soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan 
Amir’^' '1-Uniara*' and Mahiibat Khiin, who were hoalile to S. F., and 
took evety pQ.ssibte opportunity of alandciiiig him, Sultan Kliusraw 
had gone to Lithor and besieged the town, when he heard of S, F.’s 
arrival with 12,000 horse at the SuJfanjjur. raised the siege, and 

arrived at tho which S. F, had just crossed. I^usrnw was 

immediately attacked. The fight was unusually severe. The Barba 
4ttid Bukhorf Sayyids had to bear the bimit of tho fight, tho foimer in 
the van under the command of Sayf lOian, son of Sayyid Mahmud Khun 
Kundllwal (p. 427) and Sayyid Jahil. There were about 50 or fiO of the 
Bniha Sayyidn opposed to J,C00 Bndaidisht troopers, and had not S. 
Kamal (uirfe Wd.78J come in time to their rescue, nhargiiig the eiaemy with 
loud erics of Padishah saliinict the Biirha Sa 3 fyida would have been cut 
down to a man, Sayyid Sayf Khau got Rcventeea wouiula, and S. Jalal 
died a few days after tho battle. About four hundred of ^usituv's 
troopt’r.'i ware killed, mid the rest disporsed. Khusraw^a jewel-box fell 


* Thfa tide bIso litu] in o!tl JTiserinUoiia, c.g. fn Ibosoof TribeDi and SfUgSw, tlfiiili 
.^Diatrkt. It ruenng I^rtCoJ I he m'o$d ifie yen. 
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into llio bands of the Tinpcrialists. Tlie figlit took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhair6\vul> In the evening Jaliangir arrived, embraced S. F., 
and stayed the iiighl in liia tent. The DifiLricfc was made into a Pargana 
of the name o£ Fiithabad, and wcf? given S. F. as a present. Ito received, 
bcsidr'i, the title -of HhnUim and was appointed governor of the 

Giiba of Giijrat, 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented .falnuigiL' with on imnienaa ruliy made 
into a ring, which weighed I mi^quli llisur/chs, and was valued at 25,000 Bb. 
4r the relations of the Sliay]^ ojipresBed tlio people in Gujrat, ho was 
recalled from Ahmadabad {Tuzuki p. 73). In the 5tH year lie w’sia made 
governor of tlic ranjrib. In 1021 ho made proparatioiia to invade 
Kuiigra, lie died at Pathan in 1020, and was buried at DihlT p. 

At the time of hia death, ho we.*} a Coniiimndcr of Six Tlioicnmd, 5,000 

llQl’CC. "■'U*'' 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of BihlT, entitled 
\-Sanlidid^ No. 77, saya tliut the name of S. F.’a faihor waa Sayyid 
Alunad-i Bnlihili'T. Of Fnrid’a tomb, he says, nothing ie hdf; but an arcade 
{(Mm). But ho wrongly plaeca the death of tlio ShayMi in ihe 
^th year, or 1033 A.H,, inBlcnd of in the eleventh year, or 1025 A.n. 
Sayyicl Ahmad also rncntioiia a NcTro,!, built by Shayldi Farid in 
Dihli, which has since been repaired by the English Government, and 
is now used as a jail {ajU- |,/ e^ l^Unn). 

Accorduig to the 2'nzuh, p. 65, SalirngaflJr (Dihli) belonged to S. Farid. 
It had been hnilt by Salim Khan the Afghan dming his reign in the 
midst (dar miydu) of tho Jamiia. Alcbar had given it to FarFh^ 

"When Shayldi Farid died, only 1,000 Asliraiia were found in bin 
liouso, which very likely gave risQ to the TurlJch of his death 


* BtiniTCwil], Dn our jnuni HhjroK'al, lies on Oio nwd from JAIindtmr lo Amritair, on 
the riglkt Uanlc of tho the clotrat’ Klu iafiiw /Jcfl JloitJuv.irilEi Awtli llio view 

o! rQ 4 Qlnn|:t ItohlaB tovonU tho riglit liuntr oi tho Jlirtuifi. He liiul thcrdtoic tn croFB tlie 
EAwi, tJio Clmriiib, {uiil IJio Jholnm. On cOminy; to tlio ChiVUilb, nt ii placo enllecl A’AiJ/ljifir 
(a vory coiumnn niiiao in tfio rnnfab}, fns could not- got boaln. Ho llioreforo wont to 
Sodliard. which is aha infiitioncd an n. placo for oroFaiing in tlio TataqUl-i Napri — on obr 
iii.ap3 liodrn, N.35. ot Vuziraltad^ — and induced ionio boatmen to take him ovrsr. lint they 
IpEthlinJn thohirth, landed litni ouanjBltindin Iho inidcllflof thoCl»anM>, i»ud awcim buck. 
Tliia cmno to the coca of the CliuuilT of Sedhnro., and a report wtiB aent to ^ Abd" 'l-QjtBim 
Katpakia (Ho. WJ), one of JahangW^o ofttoorn fttrtUowed at Woiiut (at some dihi(ftftco (loto 
tlio right bank of the Chunab, opposite to Yarirahild). Ho enmo, tuck KUcuraw from 
tlio i=liind, and kept him eoaiined in Giijrat, The nftivfl of tho capiiiin readied Jalifindr 
at on the Inat Muliarroni lOlfl, i.o. C2 daya utter iCliuarair’a flight fvam Agra. ()ii 

tlio 3rd Sfafar, ItlniBrnw llasan ]Jog-i BuilnMiHm (No. 1D7), am| 'i'-llab?ui fCJiar. 

ivoro brought to JnJiutjgrrin tho JOnglt-i 3Iir^a rCumraiT. 

^ The family muat b^vc had larg:o pasacaaiong in Dibit ; for when AkE^r. tn tho 22nd 
year, TieUed Dihlt, ho stayed in Sli, I'artd'’a inaihion, and Ata T-Fa^l (.jlManiflmn, llh 
p. IDO) .^pealca of Ilia ojdensivc poaseaslons along tho Jumna. 
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oL' rfw?, hard (1026 A.n,). 

" Ho gave;, and left (carried ofi) Uttle.*’ 

Sha^'kh Farid was indeed a man of the greatest liberality. lie always 
^ive with his ownhands. Once a beggar earns to him seven times on one 
r|jy, and received money ; and when he returned tho eighth time, Farid 
gave him again, money, but told him not to tell others ; clsa they might 
(nhe thp money from him. lie gave widoWH a great deal, and his jaglr 
lands were given ae free land tenucos to the children of hia ^sorvant.s 
or .soldiers who had been killed. When in Giijrat, ho had a list made 
of nil DiiUiiia f^ayyid.s in the province, ^ and paid for every marriago feast 
and onthl ; ha even gfivo pregnant women of hift clan money for iho same 
purpose for the benefit of their yet unborn children. lie never assi.sted 
singer.^, musicians, or ilatterctfi. 

He built many earn, "is. The one iiiDihli has been mentioned above. 
Iti Ahmadfibad, a mahalh was arlornecl by him and received aa a 
meiiunul of him the name ot Bujdiarrt. In the fiauie towm lie Imilt the 
Masjid and Tomb-of Sbiih WajilA' 'd'HTn {died 988 ; Badd,only III, 43). 
Ho also built Faruldhcid near HihlT, the greater xiatt of the old p.irg.ma 
of Tilpat being included in the pnrgana of Farldabful (Elliotts Glos.saL'y, 
Beainc's Edition, 11, p. 123). In Lalior also, a Malialla was built by him, 
a large bath, and a effont, or bazar. The Govurtimpnt oOicerfl under 
hiiii received annually three ; to Ida foorinen he gave annually 

a blanket, and Ins sweepers got shoes. He navec made tilterationa in 
his gifts. 

Jlis contingent consrsted ol 3,000 piclrcd troopers. Neitlior in tho 
leign of Akbar, nor that of Jahangir did ho build a palneo for himself. 
He always lived as if on the march, He paid his conlingunt personally, 
litilo caring for the noise and liimiilt incident to such offices. Olio ol liift 
hesb soldiers, an Afghan of the naine of Slier Khan, had talcen leave in 
Oiijrot, and rejoined after an ahsenco of years, when Sh. Farid was in 
Kalanffr on his march to Kaiigra. The Shaykh ordered Dwarku Daa, 
his BaJ^shi, to pay the man lus wages, and the BnWishi wrote oiib the 
Dcaoriptivo Boll, and gave the mrtii one day’s pey. Bub Farid got angry , 
and said. “ He is an old i'crvant, and though ho comes talber late, my 
affairs have not fared ill on account of his absence give him his whole 
pay.'“ The man got 7,000 Bfi., his whole pay for eix yearn. 


In JJililj, AtmwlAbttd, and many otter plsoM Je GujTHtlo we ffiiil BuMlW SayylJs. 
t'lrieNos, 77, 7a, ^ 
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Night and day," nxclaims the author oE tlie Mfi^aair, " change ae 
before, iind the efcars walk and tlie lieavens turn ns of oM, hub Imha has 
no longer liticU men. rerhaps they have left for some other country 1 " 

Shaykh B'arid had jirj ^on. His duugliter also died childles^r. lie had 
adopted two young men, JVIuhammnd Ri'fid aiid Mir lOian, They lived 
in great pomj), find did uob care for the emperor. Though often wacneil, 
they would noisily pasa the palace in plcEisiuo l>oat3 to the annoyance 
of the emperor, thoic boats l)Lnng lighted np with toiclica uad coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabab Khrui, whom Jahangir 
Efad givpn f*, Jiiut, se)it ojio of hia jnojj mid hJlJf.tl Mir S, 

demanded of iho cnipetor Ihihabat’a blood; but Mahnbat gob together 
.sevcial ” rcspocUhlo ” witncs'vos who lunintairied heloru the emperor 
that Mil' TCIiiiLi had been killed by Muhainmad Sa‘'id, and tifiayhh fi’. had 
to remain q^niet. 

Miihnnmiad Sa‘’td was alive in the 20tli year of Shahjahtluj ^od was a 
C'oiumaiiflez' of Seven llundrcfl, 300 horte {PMis-hciJrfi, 11, V-IIi). 

Sajf'jid i/a''./'ttr, S. ‘P.’a brothcT', wi’aalsoin Akber's seivice. Ite \va^ 
EtiUed iu LJie battio of Patun (p. dSS). 

The PrHlisJKhnmm (T, b., tUG, ^n?i ; II, 739) also mentions Sni/yifl 
Piidr, snji of Bluiyjih Pouad's Gisier, a Oommandcc of 700, 500 horse ; and 
iS'fipyic? PhaJia/, son of Sh, F,h brother, a C'oinmaivler of Five Hundred, 
hOO Jiorrie, 

100. ESamiiiji Khan, son of Chalraa Beg. 

For 3^(ifiiditfl w'o often find in MSS, jS'a}fiafi. Tlie Turkish safnnii- 
means ha^, so ihut ^nmr/ijl or Sti}m}}chl would /nean one ii'Jw looks after 
the 7(oy ’ 

The narao of thi.s graiuleo is neither given in the nor the 

Ttikiqdi. K"©! have I come acrosB hw iiaTnein tic AkharnanKi. It rcmoias,, 
Ihercfoie, doubtful- whether he is tho son of ISo. 58. 

Anotlici Samanji Klmn wdll bo found below, Uo, 147. 

101. Tardi eon of Qijm lOjan Gung (No, 33). 

He 1ms been mentioned above, on p, 3G7, The ffahaqdt says that, in 
1001, he gojveinoi: of I?aton (Quivat).^ 


^ Tardi KUaa iff bIbo niefitionod in Bfiyyid Atiiaa<i*BoilitloiicI the y-n^uk, p 19, 1, IS. 
Butlliitf ta iji jniatnko, It eliouldUe Tar yfftriw. ngt Tardi KlUin. The ■wotd li;., eilflo> 
Js a mlotake, and riliofiW bO ToftSi, l8j 19, of tho Tutuk trcati of Aktiw’fi if^ro^d 

much to Baton in Qvjmt {vih p, ft49, nota. and p, 446), Tha 7T of 

the LlbioryAo. Sohi'BouhbI, p, 163, 6.) montions ilio4ih I, qb the dny wfi«n AkhAr 
loft Agm ; ‘bubfiam dm AhbaTnaiMH (LutjTmow Edition, III, IS ff.) It iO oltor that AkMr 
Left iigro on the ?4th £taM<l XI, 931, ond oe^ogod eaeufea oil tbe dth day 
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!02. ffliSitar ffiian, Anjs'’ ’d-Dui, a servant of Humayun. 

The v;ard MiMar, prop, a prince, occuta very often in the names of 
Humayiln’s servants. Thus in the Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, Vol, I, 
p. 269 — ft very interesting page, which gives the name.s of the ^andees, 
etc., rvho accompanied the emperor to Peraia). 

Mihtar Khiiu was the title of Ani3“ ’d-Din. He was Humayun’s 
treasurer ou his (light to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the Mth year, when. Rantanbhilr had been conquered (mde No. 96), 
the fort v/tis put in liis charge. In the beginning of the 21st year (beginning 
of 984) he acconipanied Man tJurgh ou his expedition against *Bana 
Partub of Maiwar, and distinguished himself as leader of the Chandawtd 
(rear). In the 25th year he held ajclfflr in Audh, and distinguished himaelf 
in the final pursuit of Ma'^sunr Khan FaranlAudi (No. 157). 

Ants was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar's death 
a Commander of Three Thousand. According to the fahaqat, he was 
in 1001 a Commander of 2,500. 

He died in the Snl year of Jahangirs reigir, 1017, eighty-four years 
old. If i read the MSS. of the Ma^'S^ir correctly, he was a KatT, and 
looked upon lua tribe with much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. 
It is .said that he paid his contingent montlily. 

Munis ®d)i, lii.s sou, wa.s during the reign of Jahangir a Commander 
of Five Hundred, 1 .60 horse. Abu Tiilib, son of Munis Khan, was employed 
as treasurer {IQkdwM) of the Ruba of Bengal. 

103. Eay Dm'ga Sisodia. 

Eay Duiga is generally called in the Akbarndma, Ray Durga. Chanclra- 
wat, (c.;_}h The home of the family was the Patgana of Rampur, 

also called Islampur, near Cliitor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign Eiiy Durga accompanied Prince 
Murad on liis expedition against Mfrza Muhammad IJakIm of Kabul, 
In the 28th year he was attached to Mirza Khan’s (No. 29) corps, and 
distinguished 'himself in the Gujiat v/tA. In the 30th year he was with 
,M, “I Am Koka (No. 21) in thc.Dnkhin. In the 36th year he followed 
Prince Murad to Malwa, and later to the Dal^in. 

In the 45th yeat Alchar gent him after Muzailar I^asayn MirzA. He 
then accompanied Abu T-Fazl to NasUc, and went aftenvards home on 

' ^epartuTO, on the 5th JuHiiifJa I, 9S1. ilftnce tho date Sth (Tumadft I. SSO, which 
; Ahmad gives. Tuzu/c, p. 18, 1. 16, should be corrected to 5tli Jumucla I, 9S1. 

Thoooiapariaon oflhcap’veral aourees fox a history of Akbar’R reign, and the correction 
of the is th truly herouleau Mhour, which the want o£ critical acumen on the part of 
^ Ihe editota ol our printed historical ctUUona haa very much increased. Firffi Ko. 1 W* 
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leave. He rehirned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
without permis.-jion. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the TuzitTc (p. 63) he had served Alcbar foi' upwards of 
forty years. Jahangir .says, be bad at first, been in tbc service of Rana 
Udai Singh, and reached, diuiug the reign of Akbar, the dignity of 
Commander of Four Thousand. He is said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tahaqal ,sa}’.s t.hat hewa.? in 1001 aCommander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Ala'^asir continues Ihc history of hi.s deacendants, from which the 
following tree lues been taken. 

Ut ucitlotj'j of the ttii.os of KUmnuy {litampur), CMlor, 

I. Rfiy Dur(.','i Siaoiliyo. 

(ChiUicIrSwat) 

2 K.'<,o Chanda (Jahani'ir) 

(>;) A (t) ROp Miilauid 

I I 

3. Ri'i.o Daudfi (Shabjabiin) | 

I . I 

4, Ra,o rrattl Singli (Do.) ’ I 

[died ehildlcsa) 1 

5. (rt) K.i.n linp .Singli—— C. (t) Rii.o Ainr Singh 
(died rhildlc!.i,J (Awi'nngzili) 

7, Ra,o Mubicam Kingh 

8. Eil,o Go|)Sl SingU 

' 9. Ra.o Rattui Singh 

Ra,o Batan Singh turned Midiammadau. and got; the title of Muslini 
IQ^dn (Awi'angzib-.Jahandar Sbiih). 

104. Maclhu Sine:h, .son of Baja lihagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was pressent in the fight atSania! (p. .353). In the beginning of the 
‘21st 3'C!ir (Muharnnn, 984) he served under Man Singb against Blina 
Kikn, nnd cli.stingnished himself in the battle of Gogaiida (21 si Rabil 
I, 984).“ In the 30tli year he accompanied Mirza Shrihnikh (Mo, 7) 

‘ Therii is somo eonfiision in the MKB. and pviivUd edilioiis regnrdiiig lus muiie. Tima 
in tho PndishAhminM, Kd. Dibl. Indira, I, b. 305. in: is cftUecl Matlu tiiiiiih ■, but Ilatti 
Sindh in the same work, Vol. it, p. 730. and l/athi, on p. 37-1. 

It w’tta said above, p. 301. note 2..lliaHlic batlleorGogandiiwnBfought in fiSO, This 
is the statement sjf the TnbaqOf, whicli the Jtla^am ioliowa in its biagrnjiliicnl note oi.Raia 
Man Singli. Ttut from tlie Akharmma anil the Histnry of Badfi.oui, who was present in 
the bnttle. and brought Akbar Miin Singb’a icport, it'i.s elcnr that Mfii) Hingli aet out on 
Iha 2nd Miiliarrani, 984, and that tlie battle took place on Itie 2lBt Kabi I, of the isiimo 
year . 

It has been romarked above {p. 383, note I) that tbc chronology of cho 'fahnqui. ia 
erroncoiia. Badu.oni ascribes tho errors to the omisaimi of tho intercalary dayii, and a 
tonlnsion ol .solar and lunar years. Historians should bear this in mind. Tho Ailianimmt 
i.s the only aourco for a history of Akbar’s reign, and tUo Sav'amh should be the guide of 
Historians, 
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oil his tx'peditiott to Kashmir. In the .31.sfc year, after the death of 
Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Raja Bhagwiin from 
Thana Langar, where be .was stationed, to ^Ali Masjicl, where Man 
Singh was. 

In the ISth year he was made a Commander of Three Thousand. 2,000 
horse, According to the Tabagat, he had been, in 1001, a Commander 
of 2,000, 

Ills son, C7/atr iSdf, or Salr Sal, wa.s at the end of .Tahangir's reign a 
Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 1 ,000 horse. He \va.s killed toge ther with 
his two son.s, Bhim Singh and Anand Singh, iatheDakhin,m the 3rd year 
of Shahjahan’s reign. His third sou, Ch/ar Sen, was a Commander of 
Eight Hundred, 400 horse (aide Padish.'dm, I, p. 29-1 ; I, b., 
pp 305, 314). 

105. Sayyid Qasim, and 143. Sayyid Hashim, sons of Sayyid 
Mahmud Khiiu of Bilrha, Kundliwat (No. 75). 

In the 17th year S, QSsira served under Khan SAlam (No. 58) in the 
pursuit of Muhammad Husayn Mirza, who after his defeat by M. ’JAzIz 
Koka (No. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhin. 

S, Hashim served, in the. 2lst year, with Bay Bay Singh (No, 44) 
against Sultan De,ora, ruler of Sarolii, and distinguished liim.sclf in the 
conquest of that place. 

[u tliQ 22nd year both brothers served nnder Shiihbaz Khan (No. 80) 
against the Buna, In the 25th year, when Chandr, Sen., .son of Makleo, 
rtiised distuibancc.s, both brothers, who hadyi^Trs in Ajmir, were ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
year, and served in the Iiardthal of Mltza Khan (No, 29) in the 
Gujriit v/ar, 

S. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Aimadabad. S. 
Qasim was wounded. He was subsequently appointed Thanadar of 
Patau. Whon Mirzir Khan went to Court, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor 
of Ahmadabad, Qasim was again appointed to a command and operated 
aucce.ssfully against Muzalfai, Jam (zamindar of Little Kachh), and 
Khangur (zamindar of Great Kachh), 

On the transfer of Mirza Khan, Khan-i A^zam (No. 21) was appointed 
Governor of Gujrat. Qasimcontinuedto serve inGujrat.and distinguished 
himself especially in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultan Murad’s Dakhin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44tli year (1007), He was at his death a Commander 
Of 1,500. 

Regarding Iheir sons, vide p. 427, 
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XU Conimanders of Twelve Hundred and Fiftij. > 

106, Bay Sal Darbari, ShayMl^vvat. 

He IS also oalled Haja Ray Sal Darbarl, and is the son of Raja Soja,, 
son of Ray Riiy Mai Shaylvhavval, in whose service Hasan Khan Sur 
(father of Slier Shah) was for some time. 

.43 remarked above (No. 23), the Kachliwahas are divided 
into Rajawats and Shaykhawats. To the latter branch belong Raja 
Lo Karan, Ray Sat, etc. , the former contains Man Singh’s posterity, 
{the pre.sent rulers of Jaipur). 

Tire term Shaikhuirat, or Shelduiwat, aa it is generally pronounced, 
IS explained a.a follows. One of the ancestors of this branch bad no sons 
A Muhammadan ShayjA, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 
Shaylfh} Hence his descendants are called the Shaykhawat Branch, 

Bay Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Darbarl indicates. He, 
was m charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, ha was 
promoted, and served in the Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age 
Ho had twenty-one sons, each of whom had a nanaerou,s posterity. 

Whilst Ray Sal was in the Dakhin, Madhu Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of ruffians, and occupied Ray SM’s paternal . 
po3se.sflions.^ But Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal’s Munshl 
and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master’s lands. 

After Ray Sails death, his sons and grandsons lived, according to-, 
the custom of the ZamTndars of the age, in feud with their neigh hour, s 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar. Ray Sal’-s son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarnama we see that Ray Sa! entered early Akbar’s 
service ; for he was present in the battle of Khavarhad (p. 414) in the 
fight at Sarnal {vide 27), and accompanied the Emperor on his forced, 
march to Patan and Ahmadabild (p. 458, note). 

The PadisMhwma (I, h., p. 314) mentions another son of Ray Safa, 
Bhoj Eaj, who was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 400 horse, 

The fdhaqdt says that Ray Sal, was in 1001 a Commander of Two’ 
Thousand. Ahii ’1-Fa?l calls him in this list .a Commander of 1 850. Thi.s, 
mm^ah is unusual, and Ray Sal stands alone in this class. It does not 


I He is the as the SlmvHiji oE Jaijiuc genealogies. ShayWiji is said to have tteA' 
a gmndfion of Udfukaraw. twelfth (lesceiidajit of DhoUl HR-y (p* 348), 

* Called iu the Khandar or Ghand&r, ‘’near oi&flfioaa 

a Khandhar near Amber. Wde Geo^r. Indext Khandar ' , ^ ^ 
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occur in the lists of Giandees in the Padishakndma. From other histories 
aho it is clear that the next higher Mansab after the Hazdn was the 
Hazetr 0 •pansadl, or Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

XIIT. Commanders of One Thousand. 

107. Muhibb “JAli Hian, .son of Mir Khalifa. 

This grandee must not he confounded ■with MuliiVb ‘'All Klmn Rahidsl 
{p. 406). 

Muhibb ‘'All Mhan. is the son of Mir Nizam” ’d-Din ‘■Ah Khalifa, the 
" pillar of Babar’s government ”. He had no faith in Hirmayun, and 
•was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured hlahdi Klnvaja, 
Babar’s son-in-laiv. Mahdi, a short time before Babar’s death, assumed 
a royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifa happened to be in Mahdi’s 
t.ent ; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt by and by follo-\v me.” He had 
scarcely uttered these ivords, -when he observed Muqim-i Harawi^ in 
the corner of the tent, hluqim reported these words to Mir Khalifa, 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his .support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
dianged his mind, forbade people to -visit Mahdi, and i-aisecl, on Babar’s 
death, Humayuu to the throne. 

His son Muhibb ‘JAli Khan distinguished himself under Babar and 
HumSyfm. His wife was Nahid Begam, daughter of Qasim Koka. 
Qasim had sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar bad fallen into the 
hands of ‘^Abd” ’Hah Khan TJzbak, when Qasim stepped forward and said 
that he vras Babar. He was cut to pieces, and Biibar escaped. In 975, 
Nahid 'Begam went to Thatha, to .see her mother, Haji Begam (daughter 
of Mirza Muqlm, sou of Mirm Zu. ’1-Nun). After Qasim Koka’s death, 
BtajI Begam married Mirza Hasan, and after him, Mirza ‘Jfsa ’rarldian, king 
of Sindh (p. 390). Before Nahid Bcgain reached Thatha Mirza “^Isa died. 

\ His successor, Mirza Baqi, ill-treated Haji Begam and her daughter. 
Haji Begam therefore collected a few desperate men and watched for 
.an opportunity to get hold of M. Baqi’s person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and JJaji Begard was put into prison. Nahid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, -where she was well received hy Sultiin Mahmud, 

^ ruler of the District, He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband 
j Muhibb ‘•All to Bbakkar ; and he would give him an army, if he liked to 
^ attack Thatha, Nahid Begam did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 

* yatlier of the Histofiim Ni?3in“ ’d-D!n Ahmad, author of tlio fabagM-i Akbari-. 
JSinjini wa* then Diman-l Jiiiijiltit. 
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in the 16th year (978), called for Muhibb, who had then retired from 
court-life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by Mujdhid Khan, a son of his daughter. 
Sa'^id Khan (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to 
assist Muhibb ; but at Sultan Mahmud’s request, Muhibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a few hundred troopers. When he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud .said that he had changed his mind ; he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance ; but he .should do so from 
Jaisalmir, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultan Mahmud for his treachery, and 
prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahmud had 1 0,000 horse as.sembled 
near Fort Mathila (aL^'U). Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 
took .soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmud. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan, Sultan Mahmild’s vaur, left his master 
and went with 1,500 hor.sc over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’.s son. Beg 
O^lu, wa.s accused of having had criminal intercourse witli a concubine 
of Sultnn Mahmud, Muhibb wished to kill Beg Oghlu. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb 
therefore Idllecl Mubarak, and used the money which fell into bis hands 
to complete hi.s preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district 
decimated the people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 238), the best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold. Sultan Mahmud at last sent 
a message to Akbar, and offered the fort as a present to Piinco Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Mahmud) tO' Court ; for he said, he could not trust. Muhibb. 
Akbar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesii, Bakiiwal-begi, to 
Bhakkar.^ Before Mir Gesii arrived, Sultan Malimiid had died. New 
complications arose on his arrival. Mujahid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjaba,® and his mother Samira Begara (Mnhibb’a daughter), who felt 
offended at Akbar’s proceedings, dispatched a few sliips against Mir 
Gesfl, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqira-i Harawi 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against Mtr Gesii. 


. * Theooaqaest oi Bhakbftr is minutely rolftlorliii the TafJjfei-iili’a'IiiMmj (vide No. 329), 
from which Prof, Dowaonin his edition of Elliot’s History of India (I, p. 240 fl.) has giyea 
extracts. But Aba 'l.Pa?,ra account contains a fow interesting particulars and differences. 
For Dowaon’s Mir Kiaii, we have to read Mir OesU. Hie biography is given in the 
* Generally called Ganj&tm. , 



The latter now onterei] Bhakkar (981) and the inhabitants handed tlie 
keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, 
though their stay was fraught with danger. Mul.iibb tlierefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir Gesii, according to which Mujahid should be 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that he himself with his whole family .should 
be accommodated in Lohari. The arrangement had been partially carried 
■out, when Mir Gesu dispatched a flotilla after Mujahid. Muhihb upon this 
■withdrew to Ma-fchila. Samira Begam fortified the environs, and when 
attacked by Gesu’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and 
•one night. Nest day, Mujahid arrived by forced marches, defeated the 
•enemy and occupied the land east of the river. 

In the meantime, Alrbar had sent Muhammad Tarso Klian (No. 32) 
.as governor to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it now -wise to go to 
Clourt. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a 
■sort of Mir ‘^Ars. As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 
23rd year, allovred him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
•of Mir ‘^Arz, the guard of the Harem, the governorship of a distant 
province, or the 'governorship of Dihli. Muhibb chose the last, and 
■entered at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the fabaqal among the Commanders of Four 
Thousand. 

Eegardiiig the town of Bhakkar, Abu ’1-Fazl says that it is called in 
.old hooks Man^ura. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches ; 
two branches lie to the south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is called Bhakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
•called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husayn Ar^Jiun, king of Thatha, had Bhakkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander his foster-brother, Sultan Mahmud. After 
Shah Husayn’s death, Sultan Mahmud declared himself independent 
.*t Bhakkar, and M&za ^Isa Tarkhan (p. 390) at Thatha, Both were 
often at -war with each other. Sultan Mahmud is said to have been a 
•cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha, it was 
attached to the §uba of Multan. 


' It Prof, powaon's MSS. agres with Uia version (l.p. 241), the Tan^-i 
■STOuld contracUct the Akbarnamct, Mujabid Khan is again mentioned, ho,, p, 282. 





[MuMbb '^Ali ^an Rahtasi.] 

Lilie Muhibb ‘^Ali Khan, son of Mil- lOialifa, MufiilA '“JAli Khan 
BLthtiibl is put. in the ^^abaqCit among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It i.s impo.sbiblc Lo say why Abu ’5-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, occurs frequently in the Akharnama and otlier 
histCiiios. As he was a long time Governor of Kahtas in R. Bihar, he is 
generjiUy called Rahla^l. This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher Shah. During hi.s reign, as also tliat of Salim Shah, 
Fath Kh.m Balnl commanded the Fort. Sub.sequently it came into 
the hands of Sulayman and Junayd-i Karrarani. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p, 437), he handed 
it over to Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), at the time of the w.ir with Gajpati 
and hi.s son Sri Earn (981). 

In the same year, Alrbar appointed Muhibb “^Ali IClian governor of 
Eahtas, and Shahbaz Khan made over the Port to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent services during the Bengal Military 
Ecvolt. His sonalso,HabIb “lAli Khante'ffeNo. 133),distingm3hed himself 
by bis bravery, but was Idlled in a fight with one Yusuf Mitti, who had 
collected a band of Af^ans and ravaged S. Bihar. Hi.s death affected 
hlti father so much that he became temporarily insane. 

In the 31st year, two officers having been appointed to each §uba, 
Muhibb was ordered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given to the Kachhwahas esjagir, and Ahbar 
called Muhibb to Coimt, intending to make him governor of Multan. 
But as the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (997), MuMbb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb fettill, and died, on the empeior’a 
return, near the Koh-i Sulayman. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Akharnama (III, p. 24S) a place Muhibb ‘^AUpur * is mentioned 
which Muhibb founded near Eahtas. 

108. Sultan Khtyaja, ‘^Abd“ T-'^Agim, son of Khwaia Kh awaad 
Dost. 

He is also called Sultan KliwSia iHaqsWjandl..^ His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaia ^Abd"* ’sh-Shahid, fifth son of IQiw'aia. 


' Not given on the maps. _ 

“ the epithet ol the renowned aaint Kliwiiia. 

barn 728, diet! 3rd RablC f , 7S1. He was called ncqiWanrf, because according to hie owt> 
woids, he and his parents used to weave kat^t^is adorned with figures 





•’ Abdu ’Hall (generally called Kh'vaiagan Khwaja ; vide No. 17), 
son of tin; renowned baint Khwaja Afusir*' ’d-Din Alirar (born SOG, died 
‘29tli Eabi'^ I, 895). 

When “^Abd'' sh-Shahid came from Samarqand to India, he wa.s well 
received by Alcbar, and got as present the Pafgana Chamari. 'He remained 
there some time, but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two 
years later. 

Sultan Khwaja, though neither learned in the sciences nor m lasainouj 
(Eiy.5ticism), had yet much of the .saintly philosopher in him. He po.ssesaed 
in a high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984 
he was made Mir ftajj, and as such commanded a numerous party of 
courtiers daring the pilgrimage to Makkah. Never before had so influential 
a party left for Arabia : Sultan Khwaia was to distribute six lalchs of rupees 
and 12,000 khil^als to the people of Makkah. 

On liis return in 986 (23rd year) he was made -a Commander of One 
Thousand, and appointed Badr of the realm (p. 284). He held that office 
till Ms death, which took plac.e in the 29th year (993). He was buried 
outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 36th year, was married to 
Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir Khwaja, was in the tfith year a Commander of 600. 

According to Bada.oni and Abu T-Fa?J, Sultan Khwaja belonged to 
the elect of the “ Divine Faith ” (vide p. 214). 

109. Khwaja ^Abtl>> 'Hah. son of Khwaja ‘^Abd” 'l-Latff. 

His name is not given in the MaBd^r and the Tahagat. The Akbar- 
nama mentions a Kh waja ‘'Abd“ ’llah who served in the war against 
Abd'^ ’Uah Khan Uzhak (No. 14), m Malwah (971-2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No, 13), and in the fight at Sarnal (middle of 
S)ha‘'b5n, 980 ; vide No. 27). He also accompanied the emperor on his 
forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akbamdma, II, 285, 287, 307 ; HI, 24. 

110. Khwaja Jahan, Amina of Hirat. 

His full name ia Khw aja Amin** ’d-Din’Malmrud of Hirat. The form 
Amina is modern. Irani, which likes to add a long d to names. 

Amin was an excellent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humayup on his flight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he was made Bal^hi of Prince Alcbar, 

On Akbax’s accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thousand, 
and received the title of l^waja JtJiwn. He was generally employed 
in fimmoial work, and kept the great seal. In the Utli year he was 
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accused by Muzaffar KJian (No. 37) ol want of loyalty hliowti in I, lie 
rebellion of IQina Zimiiin. Amin was reprimanded, (lie great .seal was 
taken from Mm, and he was dismissed to Mukkah. 

On lii.s return, he was partloned. In the 19lh year (981-2) Akhar 
besieged Ilailpur ; but Aiuin had beeu compelled by siekiiess to remain 
behind at .iaimpili. When the emperor returned from nrijipur over 
Jaunpur to Agra, Amin followed Mru. On the march, he was once charged 
by a mast elephant ; hi.s foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he tell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, con- 
valescent lUi he was. He died near Lakhnau in the beginning of Sha'lbuii, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaijul, his death took place 
in 983. 

A son of Amin's brother is mentioned. Ilis name was Mirzii J3eg, 
He was a poet and wrote under the ta^allus of Shuhr7. He withdreiv 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jaliangir also conferred the title of Khwaia Jahiin ou the olficer (Dost 
Muliammad of Kabul) who had served liim us BaUialu while Prince, 

Hi. Tatar ^an, of '* 

liis name i.s Khwaja Ttihir Muhammad, in t.hc 8tb year he accom- 
panied Shah Budagii Khan (No. 52) and Rumi Khan (No. 1 Ifi), and 
pursued Dili' Shah Abu 'l-Ma'lali, who withdrew from fli.sar Blniza to 
Kabul. 

He wa.s then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 980. 

The Tahaqat .says he was for .some time Vcnlr, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity witli Mulla Nur‘' 'd-Din Tarkhan, vide Bada.oni, 
III, 199. 

112. Hakiin Abu 'l-ITath, son of Mulla tAbd" r-Razzaej of Glkln. 

Ilis name ks Wasil.i" 'd-Din Abu 'l-Fatli. MuwLina “tAbd" 'r-Rui'.zaq, 
Ins lutlicr, was a learned .and talented man, and iiold foi- a, long time, 
the post of Hcidr of Gllan. Whim Gilan, in 97 1, cumu info the possession 
of Talmiasp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the couiilry was imprisoned, and' 
‘tAbd'" 'r-Razzaq was tortureil (o death, llakiiu Abu 'l-Faih, with his, 
distinguialied brothe.r.s, Hakim Hnmam (No, 205) and Hakim Nurc kl-Diii.t 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20(li year, in India (p. 181). They 
went to Court and were well received. Abu l-Fath, in the 211h year, 
was made Sadr and Anun of Bengal. At the outln-cak of the mililary 

^ Uc Hi mentioned bolow anions thft poets of Akbai'H reign- v i.s “ QaTad ” 

Their fourth brother, flakim Lnt^» 'ilah, cainu later fmra Irun lo India, and reruived 
rhrough Abu’l-Fttth’sin(luen,oc a Command ol: Two Hundred {No. Ho did not live lout?. 
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Tevoli, he was captured with several other ofliccrs {aide Nos. 9S and 169) ; 
hut lie es(jaj)ed fioni prison, and went again to Conrt. Ha rose higher 
and liigher in Aicbar s favour, and pos8es.scd an immense influence in 
state matters and on tlie cm])eror himself. Though only a Commander 
nf One Tlioii'-uiid, lie is .s.aid to have had the power of a VakU. 

As related above (p. 3ti7), he accompanied Bir Bar on tlie expedition 
against tlie Yuaufza,,is in Sawad and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded ; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disaati’ous 
i-suc of the campaign to Abu ’1-Falh’s insubordinate conduct towards 
Zayn Koka (No. 34). 

In (lie 34th year (997) he went witli tlio emperor to Kashmir and 
from there to Zabulistaii. On the march he fell sick, and died. According 
to Akbarbs order, Khwaja Shams“ d’-Dln (No. 169) took hi.s body to Hasan 
Abdfil, and buried him in a vault which the Khwaja had made for himself 
{'Tw.i'k, p. 48). On his return, the emperor said a prayer at Abu T-Fat^’s 
lomh. 

The great poet “lUrfi of Shii-aa (vide below, among the poets) is Abu 
T-Fatlihs ciioomiast. Fayzi also has composed a fine imreiya, or elegy, 
on his death . 

Abil 'l-l'Yzl and Bada.oni .speak of the vast attainments of Abu ’l-Fat^i. 
A rare copy of his Munshii/at ^ is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Beng.il (No, 780). He had a iirofound contempt for old Persian poets ; 
tlius lie called Anwari diminutively Ameariyah ; and of Kliagani he 
said, ho would give him a box on the ears if he. were to come to him to 
rouse him from hia sleepiness, and would send liim to Abu T-Fa?l, 
who would giv'o him anotlier box, and both would tlien show liira bow 
to correct hia vor.sps (Badii,oni, III, 107). 

BadijOiii mentions Abu T-Fath’s inlluence as one of the cliief reasons 
why Alrbar abjured Islam (p. ISl). 

Abu T-Futli had a sou, Fath’* Tllih. He was killed by Jahangir, as 
he was an accomjilice of Klmsraw (Tumli, p. 68). 

A grand.son of Abu T-Fatli i.s mentioned in the Pudislmhuuna (11, 
p. 739). His name is Path Ziya ; he was a Gomraandor of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse. 

113. Shaykh Jamal, .son of MulianimaA BaMjtvflr, 

His full name i.s Shaykh Jamal BaWityar, son of ShayjA Muhammad 
BaWityar. The Bakhtyar clan had possessions in Jalesar, near Bihli, 

Shaykh Jamal’s sister held' the post of .superintendent in Akbar’s 

^ HiR Jlfuns/iij/uf contain intcrefttin^ lefciors addvcssed by Abu ‘I-Ffttb tolna brother 
Haltim Hnm5m/iho Khan Kiianan (No. 29), Khwaja Shanifc. (l^o. li>9) and othora. 
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harem, and procui'od for her brother a command of Oue ThouHand. 
Jamal's elevation excited much envy. One day, after talcing some 
water, he felt suddenly ill. Eiip aEo, one of AJibar’a servants, who bad 
drunk of the same water, fell immediately ill. Atbar had antidotes 
applied, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year he accompanied lama*!!! Quli Khan (Ko. 40) on his 
expedition against the rebel Kiyabat Khan. Niyabat Khan was the son 
of Mfr Hiishim of KJshapur ; his name was ‘l.irab. Before his rebellion 
he held Jhoai and Arail (Jalalabaa) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near “ Kantit, a dependency of Panna,” ^ Bhayfc Jamal was nearly killed, 
Niyabat Khan having pulled him from liis horse. 

In the 26th year he marched with Prince Murad against Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 

Sha 3 'kh Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had v\'ith him, and assumed the garb of a jogl. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he was 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on hi2n.5elf. In the SOtli year, when jlkbar .set out for Zabulistan, Shaykh, 
Jamal had to remain sick in Ludhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

11-i. Ja‘'far lOian, son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is generally called in the histories Jamjar Taklu, Taklu 

being the name of a Qizilbasli tribe. 

Ilia grandfather, Muhammad Khan Sharaf” 'd-Dln Taklu 

was at the time of Humayun's flight governor of Hirat and hllu “ to 
Sultan Muljanimnd Murza, eldest son of Shah Xahmasp-i §afa\n. At 
the Shah’s order, he entertained Hmnayun in the most hospitable 
manner.- Wiien he died he was succeeded, in office by his son Qazaq 
Khan. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that XahraSsp, in 973, sent 

^ The Bibl. Indica edition of ii(idn,07n (li, 2>Bd) saya, the fight took p|aeo at 

a d^pindBiicy of Patna («^), but this a of tlip editors. Sir It. EHipfc 

OlosSary 160) has draivn ntteption to the frequent raiatakeB wbjeh MSS» 
imakc in tho name of Panna to which belonged. There U no doubt, that 

above, on p. 130, I, 2, and p/l29, notov we have likewise to read Panna, which was 
famous for its wild elephants. 

2 The word lalla la not in our dlctionarififi, thqwgU it occurs frequently i» Pemaa 
Histprians, as the Memoirs of TaTiinaitp, the ^dlamard, oto. I have never seen it used by 
Indian Historians. IVoin the passagea where it occurs, it ia plain that it has the same- 
rpeanhig as alaltg, which So often occurs in Indian HUtpnes, I'lde p. 383, note 3 
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Ha’^sCmi Beg-i Safawl against him. Qaziq fell ill, and when the Persians 
cauin to he died. Ma'^sum seized all his property. 1 

Ja'^fur thinking him.sell no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and v.as well received by Akbar. He distinguished him.self in the war 
with Khan Zamuii, and was made a IGidn and a Commander of One 
Thousand. Prom Baddpnl {11, p. 161), we see that he had a. jagir in the 
Punjab, and served under Husayn tiuli Khan (No. 24) in the expedition 
to Nagarkot. I 

According to the Tahaqdt, Ja‘*Iar’s lather did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

Ja'Jfar had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Shah Fana*’!, sou of Mir Najafi. 

His name is nob given in the Ma^dsir and the TalaqcH. From the 
Akbarnama (Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he served in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sarangpfir (beginning 
of the 6th year ; vide No. 120). i 

The poet 'FanCtH who is mentioned in Bada,om (III, 290), the Tahaqdt, 
and the ’I ^Alam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good 

deal, was in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khan. He was a Chaghta‘i 
Turk of noble descent. Once he said, in Alcbar’s presence, that no one 
surpassed him in the three C's — chess, combat, composition, when the 
emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he 
had become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more 
heard cl 

116. Asad" 'Uair l^an, of Tabriz. a ' 

\ 

His name is not given in the Makasir and the Tahaqdt. An Asad'^ Tlah 
Khan is mentioned in the Akbarmnw, (end of the 12th year). He served 
under Khan Zaman (No. 13) and commanded the town of Zamdniyd, 
(p. 337, 1. 14). After Khan Zaman’s death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulayman, long of Bengal. But Mun’^im (No. 11) sent a roan to 
him to convince him of his foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the .Afghans under their leader, Khan Khanan Lodi, 
bad to withdraw. This incident, however, brought the Afghan’s into 
contact with Mun'^im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged) which took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Khan Khanan Lodi, on the 
part of Sulayman, promised to read the Klintba, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of Sulayman 
ia .980.^ 

The AkharnSma mentions another officer of a similar name, Asad‘S 'Ml 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61, I 

. 117. Sa‘'adat “lAli Khan, of ]?adaMisli3-n. 

. From the Akharndma (UI, 295)'' we see that he wa.s killed in 988 k 
a fight with the rebel ‘^Arab Bahadur. Shahbaz Khan had sent Sa'-adat 
to a Fort ^ near Eahtas, where he was surprised by Arab, defeated ani 
Slain. It is Said that Ai'ab drank some of his blood. 

118. B,-upsi lairagi, brother of Raja BOiari Mai (No. 2S). 

The MfAasir says that Rupsi was the son of Raja Bihari Mai’s brother 
He was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabaqat, he was a commander of Fifi/een Htmdi'ecL 

Jaymal, Rup.si’s son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbat 
(under 23). He served some time under Shara£“ ’d-Din (No. 17), jagirdar 
of Ajinir, and was Thanadar of Mirtha. When Sharaf rebelled, Jjaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th year ho served in the manqala of Klian 
Ealan (vide No. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Alimadabad (p, 468, note). In the 21st year, he 
served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Ray Surjan (No. 96)) 
and the conquest of Bundi (Muharram, 986). Subsequently, he was sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal ; hut on reaching; 
Cliausa, he suddenly died. 

Jaymai’s wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (No. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile ; but Ucki Singh, Jaymal’a son, wished to force her to 
become a Satd. AJebar heard of it, and resolved to save her. He arrived, 
just in time, .Tagnath (No. 69) and Ray Sal (No. 106) got hold of tfdai 
Singh, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Jaymal. wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza, after Akbat’a forced march to Patan and 
Ahmadiibad, is known from Blphinstone’s History (Fifth Edition, p. 609, 
note). Rupsi was ofiended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Maldeo) to put'on Jaymal’a armom-, and angrily demanded it back. 
•Alibar then put of! his own armour. Bhagwiin Has, however, thought' it 
nenessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rupsi’s rudeness, • 

'■ According to the Aldiatnama, Sadd.oni, and the q'aliaqU, Sulftymati died in 980. 
In. Prinaep’s Tables, Stowart'a Bengal, oto.. 881 is mentioned os the year of hih death. 
The iJtj/da" upon whioh. Stowart’a work is based, has also 931 ; but as thiai 

Hitory is CLuite ino'ilam and compiled from the Akban&ma and the q'abaqai, 981 may lift 
looked upon as » miatake”. Viiei »io(e 3, p. 179. 

“ The MS'!, call the Port eto. It i» said to be a dependency («& 

mvqdfat) of EohtSs. 
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119- ^an, Khwaiasara. ‘ '■ 

He lias been mentioned above, p. 13, note. His appointment to 
Btakkar was made in 984. when Sayyid Muhammad Mir "^Adl {mde 
No, 140) had died. 

Maqsud ‘^Ali, who Idlled Ftimad, is said to have been blind in one eye. 
When he explained to I'^timad his miserable condition, his master 
'insulted him by saying that Someone should put urine into his blind 
eye. Maqsud stabbed him on the spot. According to another account, 
Htimad was murdered by Maqsud, whilst getting up from bed. 

Htimad built 6 ?:os from Agra. He had there a villa and 

a largo tank. He also lies buried there.i 
I 120. Baz Bahadiir, son of Shajawal Khan [Sur]. 

Ahu ’1-Fa?l says below (Third Book, Suba of Malwa) that lus real 
name was BSyazid. 

Baz Bahadur’s father was Shnja'Jat Khan Sur, who is generally 
called in histories Shajawal, or Sajawal, Khan. The large town Shaja- 
walpur, or Sajawalpur, in Malwa bears his name ; ® its original name, 
:Shuj(fcA'pur, which Abu ’l-?a?l gives below under Sarlcar Saiangpiir, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

Wlion Sher Shah took Malwa from Mallu (Qadir Khan). Shuja'^at 
Khan was in Sher Shah’s service, and was made by him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim’s reign, he returned to Court ; hut 
feeling dissatisfied with the king, he returned to Malwa. Salim dispatched 
& corps after him, and Shuja‘'at fled to the Eiija of Dfmgarpur. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, and remained with him, Malwa 
being di-vided among the courtiers. Under ‘^Adli, ho was again appointed 
to Malwa. After a short time, he prepared himself to assume the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and 
declared hinusclf, in 963, Idng of Malwa. His expedition to 6a4ha. was. 
.not successful, EanI Durgiiwati (p. 397) ha-ving repulsed him. He now 
gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury : his siugera aud dancing- 
women were soon famoms throughout Hindustan, especially the beautiful 
Rupmatl, who is even nowadays 'remembered. 


1 The 'trigoiionietriciil minis havo a village o£ the name ol lf;timMpur MaAilra 
about 9 miles E- of Agra, in the Pargana oj I’atfcS.bSd, near Sainugar, where Awrangsstb 
defeated Dfira Shikoh. 

A law MSS. have Shujat; Kk&n lac 3iujS<;al Khan, jnet m one MS. read Shuj&^pUr 
for Shajuialpnr. Elphinstono also has Shvj&t (p. 601, note 1>. The word “■ ShujaCot ’’ 
«hoiild be spelled " Shoja^at ", whilst jte* ia pronounced ShajS i hut the fomer also is, 
pronounced with a w over all India, 
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In tJiP very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign Adhaiu Koka 
(No. 19) was ordered to conquer Malwa. Pir Muhammad Khan (No. 20) 
“^Abd^ ’dlah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), Qiya Khan Gnng (No, 33), Shah 
Muhammad Khan of QandahSr (No. 95) and his son ‘i'Aclil Khan (No. 125), 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Habib ‘i.Ali KJian (No, 133), Haj^dar Muhammad 
Khan (No. 66), Muhammad Quli Toqba*i (No. 129), Qiya Khan (No. 184), 
Miiak Bahadur (No. 208), Samanji Khan (No. 147), Payanda Muhaiimiad 
Mughul (No. 68), Milir “iiyi Sikloa (No. 130), Shah Pana^i (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Eaz Bahadur three Ixis 
from Sarangpur and defeated liim (middle of 968).^ Baz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the KhTiiidesh frontier. He collected a new army, but 
was defeated by Pir Muhammad, who had succeeded .Idhani. He tlien 
fled to Miran Shah of Khandesh. who assisted him with troops, Pir 
JIuhammad in the meantime conquered Bijagadh, threw himself suddenly 
upon Biukfinpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitanfa. B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Muhammad fled, and waa drowned in the 
Narhadil. Tlio imperialist-s thereupon got discouraged, and the jtiglrdars 
left for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without opposition re-occupied Mulwa. 

In the 7 th year Alcbar sent Abd" ’-Hah Khan Uzbak to Malwa, Before 
he arrived, B, B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew io 
the liillH. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindar of Bagliina, 
and tried to obtain assistance from Chingiz Khan and Sher Khan of 
Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nizam“ ’1-Miilk. Meeting nowhere 
with supjiort, B. B. went to Ranii Udai Singh. Ho then appears to have 
thrown himself on tUrbar's generosity ; for in the 15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khan Khizanebi " to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. 
He now entered the emperor’s service, and was made on his anival a 
commander of One Thousand. Some time later, ho was promoted to a 
man.yih of Two Thousand. He had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Bilz Eahiidur and hie Rupmatl lie^bniied together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

' 121. tfdai Singh, Moth Baja, son of Ray Maldeo, 

, The Tabaqdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Pifteen Hundred 
and ruler of Jodhpur. 

f — — ' ■ ■ 

^ The, Gth year of Akbar'a Tei^ 5 n commences on the 24th JumSda II, and the 
battle of Sarangpur took placo in the very beginning o£ tho 0th year. 

® This ofRccp was often employed on nhssiong. In th© beginrung of Akbai’s reign, hh 
wag Boat to Muhubd 2,)eo, tho last Oajpatl of Oplsa* 

In ^81 ho v/as at Kamhha,it, which he left on the approach of j^usayn 

Mirwi, and withdre-s^ to to j)il. K,oka {No. Si). 
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Akbar, in 994, married Udai Singh ’a daughter to Jahangir. On ]». 8 
of the Tuiiik, Jahangir says that her name was Jagat Qosa'iiu. She was 
the mother of Prince Khurram (Shahj<ah5ii) ; oida p. 32;!, 1. 18. 

Mirza Had! in Lis preface to Jahangir’s Memoirs (t)ie Tiizulc-i Jahangir!) 
has the following remark (p. 0) “ Raja Udai Sing is the son of Raja 

Maldco, who was so powerful that he kept up an army of 80,fl00 liorsc. 
Although Rana Sanka, who fought with Fu-daws-malcanl (Brihar) possessed 
much porver, Maldeo was superior to him in the nnmher of soldiers and 
the extent of territory ; hence he w^as aUvavs vioturioiis.” 

From the Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, TIT, j). 183) we see that 
Moth Rilja accompanied in the 22nd year >Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Raja 
Askaian, and Ulugh Khan Habshi (No. 135) on the expedition against 
Madhukar (2Cth Rab!'^ I, 985). In the 28th year ho served in the Gujitit 
war with Muzaffar {Akharaama, III, 422). 

.Another daughter of Moth Raja was married to Jnyuial, son of 
Rup.sl (No. 118). 

122. Khwaja Shah Mansur, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first mushrif (accountant) of the KInishbu-Klidna. 
(Perfume Department), Difi'crcni'es rvhioh he had with Jluzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) induced Sh. Mansur to go to Juunpilr, ■where Khan Zaman made 
him his Dlwrlii. Subsequcntlj’he served Mun*’im Khfinan in the same 
capacity. After MuiGim’s death ho w'orked lor a short time with Todar 
Mai in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was appointed by 
the emperor Yadir. He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the moans of collecting the land revenue. The, custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessors for the amiual rate of the ta.x ; but 
this method wms uorv found iuconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater; for at different places the aasessmenl differed, and people and 
soldiers auffered lo.sses. For this reason, the l^waja in tlie 24th year, 
prepared a new rent toll, based upon the preceding Dahsdla roll, and 
upon theprieofi current in ths 24th year. The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orlsa, Tbafhah, Kashmir, and the Dakliin, was divided into 
12 parts, called SCikts ; and to each suba a sijMthmldr (Military Governor), 
a Dinimi, a Bajdslvi (Military Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir ^<Adl, 
a Sadr, a Kolwdl, a Mir Bahr, and a Nairn (p. 2G8) were to he 

appointed. The strictness which the Khivaja displayed towards jaglr- 
holders led to serious results. In. the 25tl! year he lowered the value of 
the j&glES of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were then 
not completely subjugated, and the Afghans still mustered large forces 
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ill Eastern and Southern Bengal, in Orisa, and along the Western frontier: 
of Bengal, Mansur’s rigour was impolitic ; for Akbar’s ofucera looked 
upon the old jaglr emoluments as very moderate rewards for their 
readiness to fight the Af^ana. Akbar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces,- and the notorioiia climate of 
Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal oCicors and increased by 
50 per cent the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mansur cut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 60, and Bihar officers an increase 
of only 20 per cent. He then wrote to Muza-ffar to enforce the new arrange- 
ments. But the dis.satisfactiou wa-s also increasecl by the innovations 
of the emperor in rehgious matters, and his interference with Suyur^al 
tenures brought matters to a cri.si3. The jaglr-holders in Jatmpur, Bihar, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement w'a.s one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that hot a single Hindu wa.-! on the side of the rebels.* 
Todar Mai tried to prevent the outbreak by reporting Mansur and chargmg 
him with uaiiecessaiy harshness sbowji especially towards Ma'isimi 
Klmn-i Farankhiidi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarso (No. 32). Akbar 
deposed Man.sur and appointed temporarily Shah QuJi Maljram (No. 45 ) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mausur’s demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of the coiirtiere. 

In the same year, Mirza MidiammUd Hakim, at Ma'’sum Klnin-i 
Kilbuli’.s instigation, threatened to invade the Panjab, and AJibar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mansur’s enemies charged him wiili want 
of loyalty, and showed Alcbar letters in the handwriting of Mirza M. 
Hakirnhs Munshi, addrea.sed to Mansur. Accidentally Malilc Sani Hakim’s- 
Dlwiin, who had l-lte title of VanJr Khan, left his master, and paid hia 


^ Tho chitif rebel wan Kh«ui»i Kiibull, wlio bus been frequently mentioned 

above (pp. I[J8, 3Gr), 377, 433, etc,). He a Tnrhatl Sayyid (tmle p. .'173, No. 37). 
undo, Muza. <7 AzSz^ had been Vazir under Huinayfm, and himself waa tho foufcor- 

brothcr (hoket) of Mirzii Muiiamauid IJaUIra, AkbarV brother. Having been involved in 
qw^rreJ/t with Ha^an Nnqshbandl (p. 3 , 19 ) w’ho had luarriod tho widow 

of Mir Shah Abu ’bMa^Tali, Ma<79um, in the KOfcli yoar, wont to Akbar and was made a 
commander of Five Hundred. He diatiiiguiehed lum.edf in tho war Avith the Afghana, 
and was wounded in a fight with Kala Pahav* For hia bravery ho waa mado a commander 
of One Thousand. In tho 2<ith year, he received Orisa as tuyvl, wiion Man^mrand MuKafinr’a 
ntriotneas drove him into roboliion. Hiatorinno often onll him Afa^sym Khiin-i 

Kljan, tho robol”. His fights with Muzaffar and Shahbiiz luivo been mentioned 
above. He vras at last driven to Bhlii (p. 305, note), where ho died in tho d-lth year ( 1007). 

Hia Bon Shuja^-i Kabvll wna under Jahangir Thanadfir of CrhiLKnlu, and a commander 
of lilfteon Hundred under Shilhjahau, who hoalowed upon him the title of Asad 
He died in the 12th year of Shahjaiian's reign. His son, QuMd, tvaa a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editoro of the Pddiskahnd^iia, JSd. Plbl, Indiea, have entered Shuja’a name twice^k^ 
I, b. 304, and p. 308, As ho was a Comzuwider of Pil'teon Hundred, the eeoond entry is. 
wrong. [Regarding hia death ride Akbarh. IIT, 810. — B J 
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respecte to Akbar at Sonpat. As ho put up v/ith Mansur, nevr auspiciona 
got afloat. iSeverai words which Mansur was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have -STittea 
to M. M. Halrim were sent to Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, 
Ilia collector, was likewise handed to the emperor, in which it was .said 
that Farldhn Khan (matemr.1 uncle to M. 51. Hakim) bad presented the 
Beg to the Jlu'za. Akbar, though still doubtful, at tiia urgent solicita- 
tions of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mansur ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him ; but as none 
dared to come forward, they ordered the Khidmat Ifiiy (p. 26‘2) to hang 
Mansur on a tree near Sari Eot Khachwa {beginning of 985).’^ 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatesL satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came to Kabul (10th Raj.ah 989) he examined into 5Ian?m'’s 
treasonable correspondence. It was then foimd, to the sorrow of Akbar, 
that every letter which had been shown to him had been a forgery, and 
that Mansur was not guilty of er'en one of rhe malicious charges preferred 
against him. 

It is said, tliough at the tune it w.as perhaps not proved, that Kararn'* 
’Hah, brother of Rhahbas Khami Kambu (p. 440, 1. 23), had written the 
letters, chiefly at the in,stigation of Raja Todar Mai, 

Mansur had Ijeen Vazir for four years. 

123. Riitlugh ftadam Khan, Akhta-begi.^ 

The Turkish word qutlugh means mubarak, and qatlam-i mubSTak, 
is the 'name given to stones bearing the impresaion of the foot of the 
Prophet, The Tdiaqai call.s hinr QuUu, instead of Qulluqh, ivhieh confirms 
the conjecture in note 2, p. 383. 

Qutlugh Qaflam Khan was at first in the service of Mirza Kamran, 
and then went over to Humayun. 

In the 9th year of Akbar’s reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwiija 
Mu‘'a?%am, and served in the same year in Midwa .against '^Abd^' ’llah 
Khan Uzbak (Ko. 14), Ih the battle of j^ayrabad. he held a command 
in the' van. 

* So the AihanAma u/t Ihi Ko^ Khacliwft ia a Wliago on the road from 

K-arnfd to Ludhiyrnia, Lat, 30” 17' Long Tti"* 53', In tho Kd. Bibl. India of Bad.!, uni 
(IL pp. 2Qi) tho place is caficd kajh ko(, pcobabiy by nuatake. Sbaraf 

moreover, la calleil Mueharraf Hcjj, and a fewUnea lower, again Sham/ Bada.oni 
Rayn notliing of Todar Mal'a intiiguoa. Man^Gf was hanged in the very be^mimci: of 98Q, 
i.e. tho end of tho SSth year. The year of Ahbar’a rejgnjromiuonres on tho uth Safar 
989 {the Lucknow Edition III, 330, has wrongly 990) ; Sjnd the 27th yejir commenecH 
15th ^afar 090, which in the Bihl, Indica BdH. of Bada^oni (II* p, 300, I. 3 from below) 

. IS wrongly called the 23th year, 

* Akhta meuna “ a gelding and the offScor in charge of the geldings 

(tJwIa_t?o. 66), This title ii not to be conloaoded with the ’much higher title Albegi, iroju 

t tb© Turkiah dL a horee ; vide p. 145, A^In 8S. 
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In the 19th year, he Tvas attached to Mim'^iia'a Bengal corps, and was 
present in the battle of Takaroi.(p. 406). He was no longer ahve in 1001. 

His son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the DakMn, 
and was killed lya cannon hall before Dawlatahad. 

124. lAU ftiili Khan. Indarabi. 

Indariib is a town of fsouthern Qunduz, A straight line drawn from 
Kabul nortlnvards to Talikhan passes nearly through it. 

Quli had risen under Hiimaynn. When the Emperor left Kabul 
for Qandahar to inquire into the rumours regarding Bayiam’s rehellion* 
he appointed ‘•A li Quli governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Humayfin 
to India. 

In the first j^ear of Akbar's reign, he served under ‘^All Quli Khau 
Zaman (hlo. 13) in the war with HemCi, and accompanied afterwards 
Khiar Kliwaia (p. 394, note 1) on his •unsuccessful expedition against 
Sikandar Sux. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atga Khan (¥o. 15), and com-' 
inandecl the van in the fight in which Bayram w’as defeated. 

The Tahaqit says that ho was commander of Two Thousand, and 
was dead irt 1001. 

125. ‘JAdll Khan, .son of Shall Muhammad-i Qalati (Ko,. 96). 

He served under Adliam Khan (No. 19) in Malwa, and took a part, 
in the pursuit of “lAbd^ ’l-Khan Urbnk. Later, he assisted Muhammad. 
Quli Khan Barlaa (No. 31) on his expedition against Iskandai-XJzbak,' 
and was present at the siege of Chitor (p. 397). In the heginuing of the* 
13th year (Eamazan, 975), Alcbar ivas on a tiger-hunt bettveen Ajnur 
and Alwar. 7Adil, ■who was at that time muHuh, Le., under reprimand 
and not allowed to attend the Darbaxa, had followed the party. A tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attackiiig the 
Emperor, when ‘•Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his 
left hand iuto its mouth, and stabbing, with the dagger In his right, at the 
animal’s face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when, 
others camo up and lolled the brute with swords. In the struggle ‘•Adil 
received accidentally a sivord cut. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relating 
his. end, Abtl *1-Fazl says that the wrath of heaven overtook him. Ho 
had been in love {ta,^alkiq-i Matir) with the wife of his fatfaac’s Diwan ; 
but he was not successful in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
t>im, and 4 Adil in his anger struck at him with a sword. 

QiySm £hSn. brother of ^Adil Khan, Jahangir made Hm a Khan. 
He served the Bmpror as QarSmtMe^ (officer in charge of fehp , 
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i20. lUawaja Gliigas" ’d-Din [“^Ali Klian. Asaf Ehaa II] of Qazwin. 

He is not to bo confounded with Mir Ghiyua^ ’d-Din ‘■Ali Kbaii 
(No. 161). For his genealogy, vide p. 398. Tho family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint Shaykh Ghiyas" 'd-Dln. Buhrawardi,^ a descendant 
of Abu Bakr, the Khalifa. 

Khwaja C^iyas was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia 
in India, he. was made a BaMslu by Altbar. In 981, he distinguished 
himself in the Gnjrati war, and received the title of Asaf Khan. He was 
also made Baldishi of Gujrat, and served as such under M. ‘^Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). In the 2ist year, he was ordered to go with several other 
Amir’s to Idar, “ to clear this dependency of Gujrafc of the rubbish of 
rebellion.” The expedition was directed against Zamindar Nara'ia 
Das Eiithor. In Ihe fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave 
way, and Muqun-i Naqslthandi, the leader, was lulled. The day was 
almost lost, when Asaf, with tho troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar .sent him lo Mfdwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Sliiliab Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Dd(fh 
(pp. 232, 265). 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Aiind Nur"' ’d-Din, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p. 455) 
JalitingTr made Aaat Khan III (No. 98), Nur“ ’d-Dln’s uncle, responsible 
for his safety. Kur“ ’d-Din, who was an adherent of the Prince, foimd 
thus means to visit KImsraw and told him that at the first opportunity, 
he would let him e.scape. But soon after, Kliiisraw was placed under 
the charge of Htibar Khan, one of Jahangir’s eunuchs, and Nur" ’d-Dln 
had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Khusraw, 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as favoured liis 
cause.' In four or six months, the number had increased To about 400, 
and arrangements were made to murder Jahangir on the road. But it 
ha.ppened that one of the conspirators got offended, and revealed the 
plot to Elnvaja "Waisi, Diwan of Prince lOuiriam. who at once reported 
matters to his .august father. Nuru ’d-Din and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of Ftimad« ’d-DawIa, and several others were impaled. The paper 
containing the list of names was also brought up ; but Jahangir, at the 
request of Khan Jahan Lodi, threw it into the fire without having read 
it ; “ else many others would hove been hilled.” " | 


* Avtlio): of ilio <;Awarif’^ ’1-Ua‘iaHf, He died at Bftglidiid in 0.32. Hfe uncle ?AM“ 
’l.Kajib (died fi03)wasalsoa famous Bsint. Wfiatenfeld'a Jaiiut, III, p. 2XS2.1!ajhliP'’l-UnB„ 
pp. ^78, M4. Bb/wnaia ’M.sjipa Edition), pp. 681, 683. 
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127 Farrukh Huaajni Man, son of Qaaim Hnsayn IQiiin. Hia father 
was an Uzbak of Khwarazm ; liis molket was a sistei' of Sull.iu Ilnsayn, 
Mirza. 

The il/a^J.cjV and the Tabaqat say nothing about liim. A brother of 
Hs is mentioned in the Atitanuiimi (If, p. 335). 

128. Mn'^in" ’d'-Din [Ahmad] Khan-i Faranlihudi.^ 

Mu'tin joined Hunifiyun’s army when the Emperor loft Kabul for 
Hindustan, In the 6th year of AJcbar’s reign, he was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when ‘^x\bd“ ’Hah Khan Uzbak w'as ordered to re-conquer 
hirdwa, Mu'>in was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
province into lihaJisa and jaglr lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbiir’.s satisfaction. Iir the ISth year,Mu''in was attached to Mun‘'im’s 
Bihar corps. Ho. then accompanied the IGiiin Manan to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takarot, and died of fever at Gaur (vide p. 407). 

The Tabaqat merely says, of liim that he had been for some time MJr 
Sanian. 

For his son, vide No. 157. 

Bada,onT (III,p. 157) mentions a JainN Masjid built by Bln'irn at Agra. 

129. Muhammad Q,uli Toqba. 

Toqbabi is the name of a Chaghta‘I clan. 

Muhammad Qull .served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest 
of Matwa (end of the 5th and beginning of the 6tli year), and in the 
purs3uitofMirzii Sharaf" kl-Din (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year 
(980) he served in the ma^iqald of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 1G).“ In the 20th 

^ Many liava Faranjiidi. Tho Mu^jam iiiOiiUons n-plafio aO Famnkadt wliioli 
ia Haul to be near Sanuirfiaiul. 

^ Akbar left Fatlipur Sikri for Gujral, in tho 20th Snfar 9S0 (17th year), pa’jsoil 
over yangani (S miles south of rlaipfir), and arrived on tho 15th RabT^J I, at Ajmir. On the 
2fid RabW 11, 980, ho oidoied the Kbfin-i Kalan (No. 10) to marrli in advance {inanqalCi), 
and left Ajmir on the 22r\d liable II. Shortly before hia arrival at Nilgor cm tho 0th Jumada 
I, Akbar heard that Pniicr Danyal had boon born at Ajmir ou tlio 2iid Jumada l> 080. 
Ho reached Patan on 1 he 1st Uajnb, 9S(), and Abmaddbad on tho 1 tth of tho fiame month. 
In the middle of Sha^Ibau, 080, tho fight at Sarnal tookplato with IbiJihim Jfiiflayn Muv.a. 
On the 25th Sha'Iban, Akbar z'oaoliecl Bjroda, and arrived at >Snrat on tho 7th Ramaxun, 
080. On tho 18th Raniazan, 980, Mu*z.i defeated MulianmuuL Uus'ayn MirztX and tlio 
Fuladia at patan. Surat ourrenderod on the 23rd iShawr^al 

There aro serious discrepancie.s m the AISS. rcguiding tho day and year of Prince 
Diinyal'a birth, Tho Tuzuk (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition, p. 15) baa tho Ibth Jumada I, 
979, wiiich has boon” given above on p. 309. i?ad(7,oni (11. p. 130 ) ha.'-- the 2nfl Jumada I, 
080. The Jkbarru'ma has tho 2nd Junuida I, and rclalon tho event as having talciin pliico 
in 980. Tho MSS. of the iSnimni/) also place tho event in 980, but say that Danyai was 
horn on tho 2nd Jumada I, 970. 

On tho 6tb Qa^ida, 080, the 18th year of Akbar*.s reign cotnmenoea. After tho 
'Quibiiu (JOtli, Hijjahj 980) Akbar rnlnrncd ovor Patan and Jfdor to Agra, which he 
ireached on the 2nd Safar, 981. After this, Muhammad Husayn Mir/.ii invadod Oujrnt, 
and took Bahroneb and Ivaiubhujit, but was dofeatod by Qulij Khan and S. ^amid(No. 78). 
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year, he was attaclipd to Mun'’im’s corps, and was present iu the battle of 
Takaroi, and the pursuit of the jU^ans to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

130. MihT -lAli Mian Slides. 

Sildoz is the name of a Cha^la'’! clan. Accordinp; to the TahaqiU, 
he was at L!r»( in Baj-riini's service. In the end of OGti, jUebar sent him 
to Fort Chaniidli (Chniiur) which Jamal Kh.an, tlie Afghan Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Imperialists for a consideration {vide Enda.oni 
II. 33). xkkbat offered him live parganas near Jaunpiir, but Jamal did 
not deem the offer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed illihr ‘’All 
riitli vain promises. Alihr tAlI at last left suddcnlj' for Agia. 

On his iouxney to Chanadh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Badii.oni, then a young man, to whom he had given lodging in his house 
at Agra. On his return from the Fort, Bada,on I nearly lost his life during 
a sudden storm whilst on the river. Bada,oni calls him Mihr '!AJi Beq, 
and says that he was later made a Khan and Governor of Chitor. 

He served under Atlham Khan (No. 10) iu Mi'ilwa, and in the Giijrat 
wars of 980 and 981. In the 22iid year, Alcbar was on a hunting tour near 
Hisat, and honoured him by being his guest. In the following year, he 
attended Sakinii Banu Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise 
hi.s brother, Allraa Ilftihommad Hakim. In the 25th year, he served 
under Todar Mai agam.st the rebel ‘■Arab. 

Tlie Taba'i'lt makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
th.at h^'^va.s dudin 1001, 

11)1. Khwfi.la Ibrahim-i BadaWishl. 

Ho i.s not mentioned in the Ila^anr and the TdbaqSl. From the 
Akharnamn {II, p. 207) we see that he was Jugirdar of Sakit (in the 
Alalnpurl District). Near this town there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers.’ In consequence of numerous complaints, Akbar resolved 
to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and about one 
tlioiisand of them were burnt in dwellings in which they had fortified 
themselves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers ; no less than seven 

Ikhtiyuru ’i-Mulk also appciired and maichod upon Aliniiuiri.brtd. iluJjarmnafl 3J,u‘,a5U 
ilirztt joined liim. Both ueHtoged A\hiuad«.bad, Akbar now lo'^olved again to go to Gujrat 
^hls is tho fatnou‘4 nino days’ march (21th flabK If, 981, to 4th .luTUada 1, 9B1) ; I'fVf 
p. 438, note. Muljammad Husayii Mirza. was captured and killed, apparent ly without tlio 
■urdcr of the ISinpcror. Il^fiyar was al^o killed. Akbar tlien rohirns, and amvod, afUr 
an abmici of fortij-ihree days, afc Ktithpur Sikri, 8th Juiuada II. 981- 

II jm^ been abovGTmarktci(ft.40p,l.24)that the Lnekiiow Edition. 
jq not rt trusitwoi'thy edition. An extraordinary error occurs m the events of the 17th year. 
Tho otlitors ha \'0 divided tho work into three, instead of two parts — the Akbiirt, 

is tbo third part— and have ended thoir flecond volume -with tho birth of Dauy.ll (Slid 
d^mrula I, 980). Their tlurdTolumo opens with tho beginning oi tho 18th ye^n (^th 
Zi 980). Henc'o theyhave omittoilthoiiapottanlr events whi-eh took place bot-^eeil 

Ch 9 ?e days, viz., the conquest of Gujf&fc and the first defeat of the 
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arrows stnick in his shield, and liis elephant fell with one foot in a gram 
pit. which threw the officer who was seated behind him with much force 
upon liim. The fight chiefly took place in a village called in the MSS. 
or iL-jjpd 

Tho Tabaqal mentions a Sultan Ihreihfm of Awba (near Hirat) among 
AJtbar's giancleea. His name is not given in the He was the 

maternal uncle of Nizam'* ’d-Dm Ahmad, author of the Taba-qut He 
conquered Kama, on and the Daman-i Koh. 

132. Salim Khan Eakar.^ 

Several MSS. of the A'^in call him Salim KMn Kakar '^A.Vi. The 
Ahhartmm calls him SaXha Khan Kdfoir, or merely Salim Khan, or SaRm 
Khan Simmr, The Tabagai has Salitn Khdti Sirmiir Afghan. 

He soi-ved in the beginning of the Clh year in the conquest of Malwa, 
and later under Mu'^iza'^ ’1-Mulk (No. Cl) in Audh, and was present in 
(he battle of Kliayrabad In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnal. 
He then served ic Beugal.and was jagirdar of Tajpur. In the 28th year, 
lie accompanied ShiThbaz I£han (No. 80) to Ehaff. As there were no 
gnrnson.s left in Upper Bengal, Vaair Khan having gone to the frontier 
of Orisfi, Jabari (iiide p. 400, note 2) made an inroad from Kilch Bihar 
into OhorSghat, and took Tajpur from Salim’s men, and Piirni.a from tho 
relations of Tarsu Klum (No, 32). Jabari moved as far as Tanda. 
The Kotwiil, Hasan ‘^Ali, was sick, and Shaylffi Allah Bal^sh §adr fied 
in precipitate haste. Eortunately, Shayl4 Farid arrived, and Jabari 
withdrew to Tajpur. lu the 32nd year, Salim .served under Matlab 
Ifhan (No. 83) against the Tariltis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadiq Khan against the same Afghan rebels. 

Ho was uo longer alive in 1001. 

133 Habib “JAli Khan. 

He is not to be confounded with the Habib ’JAli Khan mentioned 
on p. 400. 

i^bib was at first in the service of Bayram Khan. In the third year 
when Akbar had marched to Agra, he ordered Ijlablb to aJisist Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Toward.s the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent 
him against Eantanbhar. This fort had formerly been in the possession of 
the Af^ans, and Salim Shah had. appointed Jhujhar Khan govortmr. 
On Alrhar’s accession, Jh. saw that he would not be able to hold it against 
the Iniperiahsts, and handed it over to Hay Surjon (No. 98), who was then 
in the scivjoe of Rana Udai Bat l^ablb, had to raise the siege. 


i' parolth, nineteen ion BOUtli of 6iySl]£ot.~TBd 
p Should be Onmr 
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Abo 'l-Fazl attnbutea this want of success partly to fate, partly to tlie 
confusion which Dayram’a fall produced. 

Ill the 6th year (968) he served under Adhain (No. 19), in Millwa, 
According to the Tabaqat, lie died in 970. 

134. Jagmal, younger brother of Baja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

He must not be confounded with No. 218. Jagniird was mentioned 
on p. 348. In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mfrtha. In the 
18(li year, when Alcbar marched to Patan and Ahinadfibad, he was put 
in command of the great camp. 

Uis son Kangar. He generally lived with hi.-i undo Raja Biliarl 
Mai at Court. Wlien Ibrahim Hii.sayn Mlrzii threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Dihll. In the 18th 
year, he joined Akhar at Palan. In the. 21st year, he accompanied Man 
Bingh's expedition against Ranu Purtab. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chiefly under Bliahbaz Khan (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned unsuccess- 
fully from Bhali (p. 438) Kangar, Sayyid ‘^Abd" ’llah Khan (No. 189), 
Raja Gopil Mirzada ‘^Ali (No. 1S2) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surjirised, the Imperialists 
held their ground and killed Nawrflz Beg Qaiishal, the leader. They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Sherjifir 
Marcha, 

According to the Tabaqal, Kangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that he was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

135, Ulugh Bian Habshi, formerly a slave of Sultan Malinind of 
Gujrat. 

Vlugk Khan is Turkish (or the Persian Khim-i Kuliin (the great 
Kbau). 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of Gujrat. The word flabshl, 
for which MSS. often have BadaMski, implies that he was of Abyssinian 
extraction, or a eunuch. In the 17th year, when Ak bar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first Giijrati nobles that joined 
the Imperialists, 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Sadiq (No. 43) 
against Raja Madhnkar Bundeln, Zamindar of Ijndcha, In the 24tii 
year, ha followed §‘adiq who had been ordered to assist Raja Todar Mnl 
on his expedition against the rebel Arab (Niyabat Khan) in Bihar He 
commanded the left wing in the fight in which Kliabita (p. 383, note 1 ) 

' was killed. ^ ■ 

He died in Bengal. 
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136. Maqsud '^AU Kor. 

The TabaqRt say.s that Maqsud was. at first in Bayram Khan's service, 
He had been dead fot a long time in 1001. 

From the Ahharmma (11, 90) we see that he served under Qiya Hian 
(hTo. 33) in the conquest of Gwali^'fir. 

137. GahCil Khan. 

From the Akharnama (If, p. 4.50, la.st event of the 1 Sth year of Akbar’s 
reign) we see tliat QabTil Kh.ln had conquered tlie District of Bhimbar 
oil the Kuslimlr Frontier. One of the Zanundars of the District, named 
Jaliil, made his .submission, and obtained by llattery a great power oyer 
Qabfil, who i.s said to have been .a gooj-hcarted Tui'k. .Talal not only 
managed on various prefe.xts to .send away Qabul’s troops, but also his 
son Yildgiir Ilusayn (No. 338), to Nawsliahra. The Zamlndfirs of the 
latter place opposed Vuclgar, and wounded him in a fight. Ejdiausted 
and wounded as he was, Yadgur inauaged to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected liia men 
and fell over Qabill, and after a short struggle killed him (Sth Eamazan, 
978). 

Akhar ordered I^an Jahan to invade the. District. Tlie lands of the 
rebellious Zamindurs were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgiir Husayti recovered from his wounds. He i,s mentioned below 
among the commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akbarnama mentions another Qabtil Khan among the officers, 
wlio served in the Afghan war in Bengal under Mun‘’iml^fin Khanan. 
He was present in the battle of Takaro,! and pursued the Afghans under 
Toflar Mai to Bhadrnk (p. 400). 

Neither of the two Qabul Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqal and the' 
Md'aAr. 

Commanders of Nine Hundred?- 

138. Kuchalc Uli Khan-i Kolabr. 

KolSb is the name of a town and a district in BadaHishan, long. 70°, 
lat. 30° The Di.striet of Kolab lies north of Badakhshiin Proper, from, 
which it is separated bj'- the '^Amu (Oxus) ; but it was looked upon as 
part of the kingdom of Badakhshan. Hence Kuchak ^Alx is often called 
in the -Akharndnia Kuchak '■All Khan-i Eadakhshl. 

* Not all MSS. of the A^in hare these •woeda ; they eQunt the offitora from No. 138. 
to 175 amongst the Hazarfe. But the beat MSS. have this mansab. lathe lisle of grandees 
in the P&disMhnSnta also the mmimb of Nine Hundred ocaura. 
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He served under Mun''im Khan Zamaii, and 'ivas preaent at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the lOfch year. 

He also served under Mun''im Khan in Bengal, and held a command 
in the battle of Takaio,! (p. 40G). 

His sons are uicntioned below. No. 1-18 and No. 380. 

139. Sabdal Khan, Sumbul, a slave of Humayun. 

140. Sayyid Muhammad, Mir “I Adi, a Sayyid of Amroha. 

Amroha, formerly a much more important town than now, belong.s 

to the Sarkar of yamhal. Its Sayyids belonged to old families of great repute 
throughout, India. Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and 
law under the best teachers of the age. The father of the Historian 
Bada.oni wa.s his friend. Akbar made Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ‘^Adl. 
Wlien the learned were banished from Court {iMrdj-i ‘^ulamd) he wa.s' 
made governor of Bhakkar.* He died there two years later in 984 (vide 
Nos. 119 and 251). 

.From the Akbarnama, we see that S. Muhammad with other Amroha 
Sayyids served, in the 18ih year, under S. Mahmud of Barha in the 
expedition against Eaja Madhukaf. 

He advised tlie Historian Bada,oru‘ to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to Icarnmg and to precarious Maind-i 
ma‘'ash tenures, an advice resembling that of 8Abd“ ’1-Ghalfar (vide 
No. 99, p. 404). S. Muliammad’s sons were certainly all in the army ; 
vide Nos. 201, 297, 363. 

141. Eazawf Khan, Mirza Mirat, a Razawl Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of KhSn Zaman (No. 13). In the lOtli year, he 

went to the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. 
When in the 12th year Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mii'za Mirak was 
placed under the charge of Khan Baqi Kliiin (No. 60), hut fled from his 
custody (at Dihll, Badd,oni II, 100). After Khan Zamaq’s death, he was 
captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be thrown before a mast 
elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as ho was a man of 
iEustrioua descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
mansab, and the title of Razaioi Khan. In the IBth year, he was made 
Diwan of JaunpQr, and in the 24th year, BaMshI of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (26th year), he was 
with Mu^allar Khan (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dis- 
satisfied grandees is- mentioned in th e histories as one of the causes of 
* In 983, the 20Hj year {Akbamama HI. 13SJ. (fll, p. 75) has 934, 
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the revolt. Wlien the rebels had seceded (9th Zl Hijjah, 987) and gone 
from Tanrla to Gaur, Muzaffar sent Razawi Kltan. Bay Pate Das (No. iflS) 
and Mir Ahmad Munshi to them to try to bring them back to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everytliiiig might have ended 
peacefully when some of Ra}' Patr Das’s Rajputs said that the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to loll the whole lot. Bay Patr Das mentioned 
this to Piazawi Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. 
They took up arms and caught Eiy Patr Das. Kazawi Khan and Mir 
Ahmad Munshi surrendered themselves. 

The Ma^am says that nothing else is Icno^vn of Bazawi Khan. The 
Tabaqal says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and was 
dead in 1001. 

Mirza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mu ah KhSn, “an old 
grandee, who died in 975 ” (Tahaqat ) ; or writh Mirak Bahadur (208). 

Shahjahiin conferred the title of Eaiiawl Klidii on Sayyid Ali, son of 
f5adr“ s'-§udur Mirau S. Jalai of Bukhara, 

142. Mirza Najit Khan, brother of Sayyid Barka, and 

149. Mirza Hueayn Khan, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tahaqat, were dead in lOpl. ITieir 
names arc often wrongly given in MSS., which call them Najabat, instead 
of Najat, and IJasan instead of flmwjn. 

Prom the Ahharndma (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humayun on his march to India. 

Mirza, jS'ajiit served, in the 10th year, against Khun Zamiin (Ko. 13). 
In the end of the 21at year, he was attached to the corps which under 
Shihab Khan (Ko. 26) moved to Kliandesh. the king of which, Baja 
•lAli Khan, had shown signs of disaffection. Later, he served in Bengal. 
When the Military Bevolt broke out, Baba Khan Qaqshiil {at'di.', p. 399, 
note 2), Jabari (p. 400), Vazir Jamil (Ko. 200), Sa‘^Id'iToqba''i, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th Zi lUjja, 987, from. Tand.a to G.aur across 
the Ganges. Mir Najat rvas doubtful to which party to attach himself \ 
and when Muzaffiu sent his grandees fMIr Jamals 'd-Din Husayn Inja 
(No. 164), EazawlKhan (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 215), Bay Patr Daa 
(No. 19S), Mir Adham, pfusayn Beg, Jlakitn Abu l-Fath (No. 112), 
Khwaia Shams^ 'd-Din (No. 159), Ja^far Beg (No. 98), Muhammad ' 
Quli Turkman (No, 203), Qasini Khan-i Sistanl, Bahadur, Zulf 
•^All Yazdi, Sayyid Abu Is-haq-i §afawT (No. 884), HuzaffUr Reg, ete.] 
to the hanks of the Gauges, when^ the rebels had drawn up their armjt, ^ 
Mfr Najat stayed with Yazir Jamil; althongh Mugaffar, who was Najat’, s'- 
father-indaw, hilly e.^peoted him to join. He laust haTC soon after left 



■flje r'-!jeb find s/>ne to Soiitliera Becsjl ; for in ibe of the 25tb year 
lie -sifis at SItgav.’ (H.ug!i). Abu ’l-Fail mentions iiini together with 
Murad Kh2n at Fathalacl (Xo. 31), and Qiya Khan irt OrXl (No. 33), 
ns one of the few that repTC-sented Imperialism in Bengal [Aklarn. Ill, 291). 
But these three wore too powerless to check the rebels. Murad dial, and 
Qiya was soon after killed by the AfgiiSns lutder Qiitlu, who looked upon 
the revolt as his opportunity. Mir Xajat also was attacked by Qutlu 
and defeated near Sallmilbad (Sulaymanabad), S. of Bardwan, He fled 
to the Portuguese governor of Hiigli.^ Baba Khan Qac^sbal sent on© 
of his officers to get hold of Najab ; but the officer hearing of Qutlu’a 
victory, attacked the .if^ans near Mangalkot, X.E. of Baidwan, ■Qutlu, 
iowc". er, was again violoxious. 

143. Sayyid. Hashim, son of Sayyid Mahmud of Barha. Vide 
No. 103, p, 461. 

141. Ghaai Khan-i BadakhsM. 

In 3ISS., (Jhazl is often altered to Qdzi, and Badakhihi to Ba^skt, 
and as Orhlsl Khan's first title was Qasi Khan, his name is often con- 
founded with Xo. 223. Other Kkam have been mentioned above, 
on pp. 39G, 418 

Oh.lzI Khan’s name was QazI Nizam. He had studied law and I.Iadte, 
tinder Mulifi ^I.oam^ ’cl-Dla Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the 
most leanu'd of the age. He was also the tmir'd of Shaylffi j^usayn of 
IChwiirazm. a, renowned *SufI. His acquirements procured him access to 
the court of Sulaymun, king of Badafchan (No. 5), who conferred upon 
him the title of Qdzt Khan. At the death of Humayun, .Sukyman, wishing 
to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Eubul and 
besieged Mun'^im (Xo. 11). After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Stdayman Bent QazI to Mun‘‘im to prevail on him to surrender. But 
Muu'^im detained him for several days, and treated him “ to the most 
sumpiuoiis fare, such a.s BadalAshis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times ” 
'The good dinners made such an impression on QazI Khan that ho advised 
Sukyman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Siilaynxan thereupon, returned to Badafchshan. 

Subsequently QazI Khaa left his master, and went to India. At Klianpur 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpflr {Alham., 
HI, 85). He received- several presents, and vvas appointed PanvSncJit 
writer (p. 273}. Afcbar soon discovered in. him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Ckmunander of One Thousand. He also bestowed upon 


■ • s Xhs MSS. oi the AibarnSma call him Sartab Bar Bfringi, or PartSb Finn^t. ... 
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him the title of GMzl Khan, after he had distinguished himseif in several 
expeditions. 

Jii the 2lEt year. Gh»zi Kbaa commanded the left wing of Man Singh’s 
corps in the war with the Rani. Though his wing gave way, ha raturned 
with the tioops and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
AwaJli as Itn/fd, and distingui.died himself in Bilur against the rebellious 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the .same time that Sultan Khwaja died (No. 108). 

OhazI Khan ia the author of several works (vide Bada,om tIT, 153). 

The ffij'da, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, 7.’as his invention (vide p. 167, note). 

His son Hitsam'^ \l-Din. Akbar made him a Commander of One 
Thousand, and sent him with the Khan IQiSnan (No. 29) to the Dalchin. 
Suddenly a change came over Husam, and though a young man, he 
expre.-^sed to the commander Ids wiali to resign tlio service and live as 
a faqZr at the tomb of Ni!?3m“ ’d-Din Awliya m Dihll. The Khan Khanan 
persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea ; but Husam next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body with clay and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted bis resigna- 
tion. Husam lived for tliirty years as an ascetic in Dibli. Kbvyaja BaqI 
Billab (bom at Kabul and buried at DdiU) confeiied on him power of 
“ guiding travellers on the road of piety ”. He died in 1034. Ilis wife 
was Abu ’l-Fad’s sister. She gave at the request of her buaban'd her 
ornaments to Darw&hes, and fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the cell of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p, 80. 

145. Farhat Khan, Mihtar Salia,i, a slave of Humayun. 

The MSS. have SakdH and SaMM. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in 
the war between Humayun and Mlrza Kamran, when many grandees 
joined the latter. In a fight. Beg Baba of Kolab lifted up his sword to 
strike Humayun from behind. He missed and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, and put to flight. Wlien Humayun left Labor on hi,s march 
to Sarhind, where Slkandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed Shiqdar of 
Lahor,^ Subsequently, Mb Shah Abu ’l-Ma'^all was appointed Governor 
of Labor, He sent away Farhat, and appointed his own men instead. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on his anival in the Panjab. 

^ Akbamctma X, 416. At tLe same time, Mir Babua {No, 73) was appointed Fawjd^r- 
of the panjab, MirsS Shiih Sultan was znodo Amin, and blilitar Jawhar, treasurer. 

Humayun waa on the 29th Muhartam, 962, at Bigram, crossed the Indus On tho 6tls 
gafar, when Bayiam arrived from Kabul, was at xShor on the 2nd Babi*; I1‘, and at 
Sarbiad, on the 7tb Bajab. 
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After Akbar’s accession, Farhat was made Tiiyiildar of Korra, He 
.dLstinguisIied himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza near 
Ahmadahad, When the Mlrza was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused 
him a drink of water which he had asked for ; but Akbar gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Faihat for his cruelty. In the 
19th year, ho sorved in .Bihar and was made jaglrda/- of Am. In the 
21st year (981), Gajpatl (p. 437) devastated the district. Farhang Khan, 
Farjaat’s son, marched against him, but was lopulaed and slain. Farhat 
then moved against the enemy to avenge the death of liis son, but met 
with the same fate {vide No. 80). 

14G. Ehnu Kljan, Uatad JalabT (?), of Riim. 

He is not mentioned in the TabaqSt.&nd the Ma'dslr, and but rarely 
in the Akbarnama. In the 20th year, he and Baqi Khan (No. GO) and 
tAbd^’r-Eahman Beg (No. 186) accompanied apart.y of Begam-sfrom Court 
on their road to Makkah. The party consisted of Gulbadan Begara, Salima 
Sultan Begam, .Hajl Begam, Gul'^azar Begam, Sultan Begara (wife of 
Mii'za “JAskari), TJmm -Kulsum Begam (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
Begam), Gujnar Agha (one of Biibar’s rvives), Bibl Safiya, Bib! Satw-i 
Sahi and Shaham (wives of Humayon), and Salima Khanum 
(daughter of Khkr Khiyaja). They left in Eajab, 983. 

Rumi Klia.n has also been mentioned above (No. 111). 

147. Samanji Khan OrUrghuji {mde No. 100). 

lie was a grandee of Humayun. During the reign of Akbar, h e rea ohed 
the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, The Tabaqdl says he 
was, in 1001, a Commander of 2,000. In the 'same work he is called 
a MughuL 

In the beginning of the Gtli year (middle of 908) he served in Iflilwa 
'under Adham Elian (No. 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpur. 
Jn the 9th year, he accompanied Muhammad Qasim Klian-i Nishapurf 
{No, 40) and pursued ‘!Abd“ ’llah Khan Uzbak (No.'14). In the 13th year, 
iie was ordered, together ■with Anliraf Khiin Mir Munshi (No. 74), to go- 
to Eantanbhur and suppress the disturbances created by Mirza 
Muhammad Husayn in Malwa, Later, he held a jagir in Am? He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later. Hjs sons received employments in the army. 

From the Altharndma (III, 15G) we see that he also served in the 

' • * .The has Awadh. At the outbreat of the Bengal Military KctoH. lie was 

of the Aia Distiiet (Aidiam. HI, 244), 
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aist year under Klian Jalulu (No. 21) and was pifjont in tlie battle of 
Ag Maljall. In the HOtt year, lie waa in Milwa and vva.s ordered to join th® 
Dakhin cor]is. Two years later, In' served under Sliiliab Klit'iit (No. 26^ 
against Kaja Marlhukar. 

148. Shahheg Khan, son oE Kuehak "^Alt Khan of BatUkhsliJii 
(Nos. 1.18 aud 380). 

Ills name w not given in the dfa'^fleiV and the Tabnqa'. Amir Beg, 
a Pansadi under SliiihjaliEm, appears to be his son. 

1 11). ffiirza Hiisayn Khdn, brother of Mlrza NajiLt KJidn {cide No. 1 12). 

150. Hakim Zanhil, brother of Mirza Muhammad Tabib of Sabzwar, 

Zanbll mean-s “ a basliefc ”, In the list of the physicians of the Court, 

lower down, he is called IJakim Zanbll Beg. Bada.oni says, be was a. 
muqarnb, or personal attendant on the emperor.^ 

151. Khiidawand Khan-i Hakhini, 

EJmdawand Khan was a Nizamahahi Grandee. As his father was born 
at Mash, had, Kh. is often called Mash,liadi. , He was of course a Shi'-ab. 

He was a man of imposing .stature, and well known for his pemonal 
courage. When Khwaja Mirak of Isfahan, %vho hod the title of Chingia 
]^au, was the Yakil of Muria?a 'Niijani Shah, Kh. rose to dignity. Ho 
held several districts in Barar as jagir. The Masjid of Bohankhera^ 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir Mvu'taza of Sabawar (No. 162) commanded the 
army of .Barar, and was no longer able to withstand SalShat Kha n Uhirgis 
in the Dakhin, Kh. accompanied M. Murtaza: to Hindustan. Both were 
wmllieceived by Akbar, and Kh. was made a Commander of One Thousand. 
He received Patan in Gujr.lt as twiul. 

He W'as married to Abu ’l-Far.Ts sister, and died at Karl in the end 
of the 34th year, before the middle of 998 (BaMfinl II, 372, where in the 
TdnkJi of Ms death the word Dakhim must be written without an h). 

Once Abu ’hFa?l had invited several grandees, Khudawand among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls ami g,ame and different 
kinds of vegetables, whilst the other guests had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took offence, and w'ent away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abu T-Fazl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindustani 
custom, Kh. disliked Abu T-Faz], and never went agoiu to his house, 
” Hanoe Dakhinls are notorious in Hind.flsta,n for stupidity.” 


1 The Edit Bibl. Indioa of Ba.da,oiii(m, 1B4) c»jj9 tiia mongly UaUm Ziml SKrSst^ 
2!aal is the reading of had Mils., and SofewSr* ie^tenaUerod to.S4rr4n. Other ha4M8S. 

e Bohanthera lice in West SerHr, in tho district of BftIdSna. In AtS *I-Ya?l’s fkt 
of pargwiag in Sarkar Taliag&aB, there is oile colled Qkyati ^ndduwjid Sdn. 
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llie Tahf'ijnl put^ Kl), .imo’ig; th? Cotnmaiidcrs of Fifteen Hundred, 
und s£}\. that iic deni iu !)9j. The il/uV' .r hiis. 997. 

IjJ jlurdiia ‘‘Ali Khali, --oii of Hulit.tr, im Bcg.^ 

He '-nt'd HI the Irt’n \p.)i m },!7in,.i iliutng tlie e.vpetlitioii against 
‘'AhiP Hall Kh.'iii Hzhak (Xo. 14). in tliu ITtli year, he wrved m the 
Gujrat mr unJ-T the }Oija-i ivaJiu /No. IG). Tivo yeiirs later, he com- 
manded n!i expeditmn ngaiant Qdsiiin Khin Kasn, who with a corps of 
Afghans ravaged tlie frontit-n- of Bihfir. fii the ‘dUrd year, he accompanied 
SLiihl'a Kl'iln iii the ivar with Rina F.irl.ib - fie then served in Bihir 
undir Khau-i . 4*^20111 (25tli year) and in Bengal iitnhr Shahbas Khan (mde 
No. 1.5 1. j). 4.SJJ. In the Suth year (itfld) he was present in the fight with 
<5utlii neat Maii^.ilkot, (Baidu in). In the .dlBl year, be was ordered to 
join Qi-im Khan (Ko. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Kot long 
after, in 995 (.daiid year) he was killed in a fight wdth the Kashmiris 
who (.h'fi'.ited an Imperial detachment under Sayyicl ‘>Ahd“ ’ilah Khan 
(No. 1R9). 

Bac]5,o*n (HI, p. 32'!) says he wa.-' a poet. He places his de-sth in 999. 

133. Sa‘'!idat Mirja, son. of Khizr Khwlia Klmn (p. 394, note). 

15f. Shinial JOian Chela. 

CMa moan 5 " a slave The Tnhaqdl says he was a Qurohi, or armour- 
bearer o£ the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a Eatan, 
and was no longer alive in 1001. 

In the 9th i^eur, lie ai-skted in the captoie of lOiwaja Mu^a^zam, 
la the 20th year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, dtiring which 
Jalill Kliiii (No. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Sayyid 
Ahniad (No, 91) .and Slialibaz (No. 80) in tlie expedition to Siwana, 

135. Shah ghazi Ehin, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tahuqdt calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. STe 
seived in tlie IStli y^ear with Mirzftda “fAii Khiin (No. 152) against Qasim 
Khan Kasii. 

Ho may be the Shah Qhazi Khan mentioned below under No. 161, 

150. M?il gian, .son of Kh-an-i Kalsln (No. 16). 

He w.ia mentioned above, on p. 339. 

157. Mai^ua Kh^, son of ’d-Bin Ahmad Farankhudi 

(No. 138). 

He is not to he confounded with Ma'fBam Khan-i Kabul! (p. 476, note). 

* He i3 also jilffsad <?iUt Kh& a> My lexfc edition liatf wrongly 

3?or MifJiianm nj^tny M8S^ le&d wrongly Marram, 

Hia fRfcber^Mubtar&m Beg, was a gtandec of Htiinn>ain'« Couit. 

^ ^SeneralTjf csjled ia thfr Eiiitonea Jlnn& Kika. 
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Mu‘';!um i>.is made a // k"''?;'! on the death ot lii^ fatlier, and received 
(rhazIpuT cis IwitV He 30 inc(l Todar Mel m Biiiir, thonvh anxious to vo 
over to t!',p rebels (pp. STi)-?) Not loiip; alterwaid- , Jluea rdab.mim.id 
HaLim, Alrbar's hiofhrr, thre.ilnnt'd to invade the J-’Mip'l), and vis the 
finpiMr iiad le-olvid to move pei^oiiallv again-t him, ita‘''suni tUougiit 
it opyiiirtune to lehil. Tie seizod J.imipiu and diove ,i\vay Tarso Klain’s 
mi‘n (Ao. ;5-*) A', Akbar lead known him from a clald, he waa inclined 

to pardon Inui, provided be left Jauiipfir, .and accepted Awadli as tiu/ul. 
Tills ill. did ; but he rontiniied to leciuit, and when Sbih Quli hLalira-m 
and Efija Bir Bar h.id failed to bring him to his aorises, ShahbAz IQian, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to pimish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his dcle.at near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town ; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, without even taking his. 
hainily with him. He applied to two Z.amind.Trs for nssislancc ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid Kim, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not liav'e escaped. About this time one 
of his friciich- c.f the name of hlacpaud joined him and supjihed him with 
fiinds. ?.l. oollecfcd men and surpiiscd and phmdered ilic lov/n of 
Bahia, ich. Vazir Kli.an (No. 41) and otheivs moved from i.iaj'pur agaui"t 
him ; bid SI. e.scaped them. After plundering the rown ot Miiliammadtl- 
b.ld. he resolved to .surprise J.uuipur, when the tayuldiir'j of the dtslricL 
marched against him. Being iurd pressed, he applied to 11. ‘■Aziz Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargaiia JlihsI, Barkar Chain[idran, .ns it/ijul, But M. continued in .a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. ‘•Aziz prepared to pimhdi him, he applied 
for leave lo go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’s luother. 

Scion after, on going homo one night from the, Darbar, he was killed 
on the road. An inquiry w,t 3 ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebels, 

15S. Tolak Khan ftiichln. 

Tolak commenced to sen^e Babar. He joined Iliimuyuu on his return' 
from Persia. tVhen the emperor had seized on fCribiil, and M. Karam 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Hiimayun’s. 
grandees went ove. to him, and the emperor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Z.'ihak (, ' <' and Bamiyan, where he hoped to find, 
faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several other.s to Kabul,. 
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fo Ijiins^ him (on-ect iiifoimatiou, but Tolak alone returned. For his 
iaitlifulni lie nas made Qiiibegi. 

Tolek afcomjjomcd to India. After the emperor’s death, 

lie belonged lo those who .supported the young Akbar, and nas irutru- 
itienta! m the eajitnre at a dinner part3^ of 3IIr Sliiili Abu ’1-Mn'^alr. Aitei- 
uards, T. v,eht to Kabul, ^\liere lie remained for a long time. In the 7th 
year of Alvbiir's reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty Ohani Khan, sou of Mun'^im Khan (Ko. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabul. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba. Khatun, his jagir, 
collecting men to take revenge on Gbani. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself when Ohani one day had left Kabul for a place called 
Iftwaja Sayy drill (J to waylay a caravan from Balkh. He 

was just feasting with his companions, when Tolak Hi'in fell upon 
them. Ohani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak inarched to Khwaia 
Awash a place two ios distant from Kabul. But he was 

opposed by Fazil Beg(Mun''im’s brother) and his son Abu ’1-Fath (called 
wrongly ^Jbd'-‘’l-Fath, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani 
go. Ohani immediately collected mon and pursued Tolak, who now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan. Ghaut overtook him near the Ab-i (^orband 
and killed Baba Qi'ichin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak liimself and his son Jsfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enomie.s, and arrived safely in India. Akbar guie Tolak 
a jagir in Malwa, where ho remained for a long time. 

In the 28tli year, T. served under Kliau KJianaii (Ko. 29) in Malwa 
and Gujta(,and defeated Sayyicl Dawlatin Kainbhii,it. He distinguiahed 
himself in the fights with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (No. 42) 
in the concpiest of BahrOch. In the 30th year, he was attached to the 
corp.s which under M, ^A'ziz Koka was to be sent to the Dakhiu. Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between M. '^Azlz Koka and 
Shihab" ’d-Dln, he was imprisoned After his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year be served under Man Singh against the 
Allans, 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

160. Kiwaja Shanis“ ’d-Diii Khawafi. 

Khawdjt means “coming from Khnwat ”, which is a district and 
town in Khurasan. Our maps have “ Khafl ” or “ Khfif ", dtte west of 
Hirat, between Lat. 00° and 61". According to the MtiSjam" ’l-Buldan, 
*" ^awaf is » large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to the 
(revenue district of NiShapur. Near it lies on one side Bushanj rvhioh 
ibelongs to the disUicts of Hirat, and on the other Buzan, KhawSf 



coatains one. hundred villages and three towns (SanjSii, Siravvanrl, and 
Kharjard).” Axnui RazI In his excellent Haft Iql'm says lhat the district 
of ^awaf is famous for the iings, ministers, and learned man it has 
produced. The dynasty called. Al-i Muzallar, of whom seven king? ruled 
for 09 years over Fai-s and Shiraz,^ were Khawaffe. The author of the 
ZakhiraV‘ ’I Khaivman, says that the people o£ Khawat were knov,-n to be 
bigoted Stirinis When Shah '> Abbas-i §afawl, m the begmmng of his reign, • 
came to Kh.a\\jf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Bbi''a.s, the companions of the Prophet (i’afih-t ^ahaha) ; but as the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Masjid. Although then no one was converted, the ffliwafis are 
now as staunch Shi'^as as they were formerly bigoted Sunnis, 

Khwaja Shams'! "d-Dln wap the son of IQtwaja '^Ala'^'* 'd-Dm, whowaa 
a man much respected in Khawaf. Shams accompanied Muzafiar 
Khan (lifo. 37), his countryman, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
o.f the Military Hevolt, he was caught by the rebels, and Ma'isum-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view' of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the request of “JAiah Bahadur he was let oH and 
placed under SArab's charge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shama eluded his vigilance, and fled to Singram, Raja of KharakpCr 
(Bihar).''^ As the roads were all held by the rebels. Shams could not 

1 They auccumbed to TImQr. Tlio lijstonea disagree regarding tho length of their 
reign, oome jjivo 57 ^cars, from a,h 711 to 798. 

Amin Ila/I niontions also several learned men and razirs TjesMes those mwitioned in 
tho 3fii*ijaf7iV and rolates somo anecdotes dlustraling tbe pio\«rbul engadty and guick- 
wittedncan 6f the inhabitanta of Khawaf. 

Tho number of Khawafis in tho scrvico of (he cmceiou was conaidomWe. 

One Ttf mentioned beloiv, No. ;I47. Tli« Tlfa^'fi'^ir ha» notes on llie foDoimif? * — Mura <iTzs?at 
<nncler Jahangir) ; htimT Ahmad, ami MiKtamid Jvfaan btubaniiaatl Salih (under Shah- 
jahan) ; Sayyid Amir Khan Sliaykh Mir, KhwiJja Mir Khaw afi Salabat KhSn. ^:in{iyat 
j^an, and Mu‘?taffv Klu ln (under Awranszib). The jisls of grandees m the Piid\sMhnama 
mention sevond otlirr lOiafta^s. In later timeo we have tbeoaam oi ^Abdii VRazzag 
Samsam" ’d-Dawla Awrangabiidi, who was mui’dered m 1171. Hieftnecstor, Mir Kama!™ 
*d»Dm-Klta\van. h.is served under Akbar. 

For KJmvaft somo MSS. have Khhf\. Tho Historian HnhAnimad "Hashira Kli Afs 
|than has also been supposed to be a KhawSfi. thoagbitmuBt be observed that geographie&l 
titles are rare. There are a few, as i?d7a? GhnziiXih 'Ucbshl Khan. The authoia 
of tho P«dIji«?4uAnu#iia' and tho Ma^dttir nftvor use the foun Kh-fft. 

® Singram iator fought with Shahba® Khan (Wo. 8(1), and ceded Fort Bfahda. Thaugh* 
ho never irent to Court, he romained Sji submiaslon to the Imperial govorhom of Bihflr 
and Bengal., In tho liret yearof Jahauglr^s reign, j‘niiangirQullSil3^rT»hi Beg, goveritof 
of Bihar, senfr a corps against Smgx'Sm, who w'aa killed m a fight. His son Mult 

madan, and received the namo ” Rtlja Roz-afadn. ”, was conSrmed ia ins zaraindstls, 
and under JahSngir, the dignUy of ft Commander of Fifteen Kufidred- fjnder 

* Sbahjahan, he served with HabSbat, Khao in Bal^» agoirmt JhojSr Singh hi 

the siege of Parenda* and was at hia dqafb in 1044 a ^mmonder of _^o 
flon, Raja BjIuuz served in Qandahar, in tho war between Awrangziba^ SMh 
and distinguished hmsolf iw the second conquest ,of Falaman (4t,h year ef 
BBja Bihru?i died in tho 8th year uf A‘wraBg?6|h’s leign. Froccedii)^ 9 ^.Asj&lac 
t Bengal, for Deoember, 1870. 
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nie Tahagni put^ TOi. among the Commandeia of Fifteen Hundred, 
and iljf'.t !ie died in 1)95. The has 997. 

Tij: Mu'zada ‘‘All Hiilii, .on of hluhtar-iia Fteg.^ 

He 'f-iveil in tlip 9th vear in during the expeJitioa .igaiiiat 

“^Abd'* 'ilaii Khan. Uzbsk (No. 14), lu Hu- L7th year, he served in the 
Gujrat WHC under the Klian-i Kalan (Xo. IG). Two veal's later, he com- 
manded au expedition ngainab Qasim Khan KasQ, who with a corps of 
Afghans rai'oged t he frontiers id Bihar. In the iSrd year, he accoiiii)amed 
Shahbai! |Q3n in the ivar with Tlj,ii,i Part.ih.“ He then served in Bihar 
under Kb.in-i A'^z.im ('doth year)aiid in Bengal iinchT Shahhaz Khan (vide 
Ko. 1.9 1, p, 483). In the BOth year (993) he ivas present in the fight with. 
'Qutlu neat Matigalkofc (Bardwan). In the Slat year, he was ordered to 
join Qa.sun Khan (Ko. 59), who was on Ms way to .Kashjnir. Not long 
after, in 995 (32nd year) he was killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeiitcd an Imperial detachment under Sajyid 4Abd“ ’Unh Khun 
(No. 189). 

Badu.oni (III, p. 32C) says lie was a pioet. He places his death in 996. 

153. Sa^adat Mirza, sou of Kliiar Kliwaja Khan (p, 391, note), 

1.54, Shimnl Khan Chela. 

C'hia mean.s “ a slave The Tisbaqdl s.ays lie was a Qnrchl, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and a genial compamon. He was made a Hasan. 
and avas no longer alive in lOOL 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja Mu^azzam, 
In the 20th year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during wMch 
Jaliil Ivhiui (No. 213) had lost his life, and aftenv.ards under Sayyid 
Ahmad (No. 91) and .Sliahbaz (No. SO) in the e.vpeditiou to Siwana, 

155. Shah Ghaal Khan, a Saa'yid from Tabriz. 

The Tahaqdl calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He 
served iu the Ifltli year with Dllrzilda “^Ali Khan (No, 153) against Qasira 
Kliiiii Kilsu. 

He may be the Shah fihazi Khan mentioned below under No. 16L 

15G, ?a?il Khan, son of Klian-i Kaliin (No. Id). 

He was meMioned above, on p, 339. 

157. Iffaisum Khan, son of JhilfM' ’d-Dln Ahmad Jarankliudl 
(No. 128), 

He is not to be confounded with Ma4sQmKIia.n-i Kabuli (p. 476, note). 

‘ Hsi is also culled jVMd CAB Khan. My te-tt edition h»3 wrongly Mtna <:All 
For Jf uSferam inany MSS. resit wrongly Mairani. 

Hia father, Mnhtsram Beg, was a gcandee of Hwnayfin’a t’ouii. 

,* denmlty called in, tha Histories Jfa«« Kika. 
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Ma'5'sum ’.vn^ maden HazSu on thn death of hi-; father, and reeeived 
nbiiiiipur as He joined Todar Mai m Rihar, tiioneh anxious to {jo 

over to the lehels (jip, 37u-7). Not loiifr afterwards, Mli?.! Rfulianiniad 
Hakim, Alrbard broUier, threatened to invade the Paii]a.l), and as the 
emperor had iX'--olved to move [lersonallv against him, AI;t'’.sum thou!*l\t 
it opportune to rchcl. lie seized .hniiipfir and drove away Tarso Klian'.s. 
men (No. 32). A., Akbar kiirl known him from a diild, lie was inclined 
to pardon liiru, provided he left Jaunpur, and accepted Awadh as liujuL 
Tlii.s M. did ; Imt he continued to recruit, and when Shiih Quli Maliram 
and Kaja Blr Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahba?, Khiin, on 
hearing of lii.5 conduct, determined to punish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town ; but 
as several xehel chiefs h.ad left him, he absconded, without even taking his 
family Viith him. He applied to riivo Zamlndars for ass].stiince ; but the 
^il■;.^t rolibed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not liave escaped. About thi.s time one 
of his friends of tiie name of IdaijKud joined him and supplied him with 
funds. AI, eollectud men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Baliirpich. Yazir Kluiii (No. -11) and otliens moved from Ilaj’i/ur against 
him ; but M. escaped them. After piluiidering the town of Muliammada- 
biid, he resolved to surprise Jaunpur, when the tuvrildav-i of the district 
marclied against him. .Being hard pressed, he applied to M. “I Aziz Koica 
(No. 2f) to intercRie for him. Akhar again pardoned liim, and gave him 
the Patgana JlihsF, Sarliar Chainparau, as liujul. But M, continued in a 
rebellioiia attitude, and ivhon M, “^Azlz prepared to punish him, he applied 
for leave to go lo Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’a mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, hi3 was killed 
on the road. An inquiry was ordered to be held, Init without result, and 
people believed that Aiibar had connived at the murder. Ci)m[)are witlr 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebel.-i, 

158. Tolak Khan QiicHn. 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar. He joined Ilmn.iy’uu on his return' 
from Persia. IVhen the emperor had seized on Kabul, aud M. Karam 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’a. 
grandees went ovci to him, and the emperor was obliged to retreat 
northw'ards to Zaliak and Bamiyan, where he hoped to find 

faithful ofScers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul,, 
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lo ]iim coirect infojination, but Tola): alone reliirned. For ids 

taillifiiliK "S li<‘ maile Qiiibegl. 

Tolak arcoiujiamorl lluniayfiu to India. After tbe emperor's death, 
ho belonged to tho.-o vrbo .supported the young Alcbar, and ua? uiatiu- 
uicnta! in tlio e.ipture at, a dinner party of iMir Shah Abu ’l-Mairdi. iUter- 
i', aids T. v.ent to Kabul, vAiere lie remained for a long timt;. In the 7th 
I'pai of Akbat’.s reign, he wa= suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty ( Ihaiu Khan, son of Mim'-im Khan (No. 11), who was in cliargo of 
Kabul Tolai: managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatun, hib jaglr, 
1 ‘ollcctiug men to take revenge on GharJ. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself when GhanI one day bad left Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Sayyaran (,_^1 to waylay a caravan from Balkh. He 

was just feasting ivjtli his companions, when Toiab Kli/in fell upon 
-t-hem. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched to Khwaja 
Awash a place two Jeos distant from Kabul, But he was 

oppoLfid by Fa^Il Beg(Mun^im’s brother) and bis son Abu ’1-Fath (called 
wrongly ‘■‘A6d“ ’l-Falh, on p. 318), and tbougbt it advisable to let Ghani 
go. Ghani immediately collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan. Ghani overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorband 
and killed Baba QilcliTn, and several other relations and friends of Tolalt. 
Tohiir iiimself and his son Tsfandiyur managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak 
a jagfr in hlalwa, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under Khan Kliunun (No. 29) in Malwa 
and Giijrat, and defeated Sajyid Dawlatia Knmbha,it. He distinguished 
himself in tlie fights with Muzaifar, and served under Qulij Kliau (No. iS) 
in the conquest of Baliroch. In the oOtli year, he was attached to the 
corps which under M. ^Aziz Koka, was to be sent to the Dakhin, Having 
indulged in .slander diuing the disagreement between M. ^Azlz Koka and 
Shihab" ’d-Din, he wa,s imprisoned Alter his release be was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the 
Afghans. 

He died in the beginning of the ‘llat year (1004). 

169. Khwaia Shamsii kl-Din Khawafi. 

Khauiafl means “ coming from Khawijf ”, which is a district and 
town in Khurasan. Our maps have “ Khaff ” or ” Khaf ”, due west of 
Hicat, between Bat. 60“ and 61”, According to the MiiFjam^ ‘l-BuMan, 
“ Khawaf is a large town belonging {at the time the author wrote] to the 
srevenue district of Njshapur. Hear it lies on one side Bushanj which 
Belongs to the disti'icts of Hirat, and on the other Zraan, IHiawaf 
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contains one inmdred viUages and three ton’na (Sanjan, Sirawanil, and 
Kharjard).'’ Amin E&xl in Ida excellent Hajt l<fzin says that the district 
ol Kiawaf is famous fox the tings, njinisters, and learned men it has 
produced. The dynasty called, Al-i Muzafiai, of whom seven kings iiiled 
fox 59 ysata over "Fats and Shlrfizd were Khawafe. The author of the’ 
ZakhvaP' '! Khan min says that the people of Khav.v'd were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shah '' Abhas-i Safawl, in the beginning of his reign, • 
came to Khawaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Shi*'as, the companions of the Prophet (sabh-i sahaht) ; hut as the 
people refused to do so, be had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Ufasjid. Although then no one was converted, the Khwiifis are 
now as staunch SM'^as as they were formerly bigoted Suania. 

Khwaja Shamsa ’d-Din was the son of Khwaja “ 'd-Dm, who na,s 
a man much respected in Kliawaf. Shams accompanied Muzafiar 
Khan (No, 37), liia countryman, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and hla1.^um-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the request of lAiab Bahadur he was let oS. and 
placed under ^Arab’s charge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shama. eluded lus vigilance, and fled to Smgram, Raja of Kharakpfir 
(Bihar).'^ Aa the roads were ail held by the rebels, Shams could not 

^ They succumbed to 'Hmuf. The Hihtoricu disagree rej^arding the length of their 
reign, aoino givo 57 >eais, from a.w, 711 to 798. 

Amm Rfui mentions aleo eovoral learned men and vazira bta.dos thr>se mentioned in 
tli 0 and relates some aiiecdotoo lUustratitig tbe pnn erbUj sipaeity and quick* 

wttedness of tlie inliabitants of Khan 5 i. 

The uuoibor of l^tigTpafia m the aervne of the Mu^til cnipcror.s was considcuable^ 
One ismenfcioned bpiow, No. 347. TIic hao notes on thefollcning:' — Mtrza <?tzzat 

(under Jahangir) ; Miraa Ahmad, and MuCtiimd Khan Muluinimad Salih (under Shah* 
jfihan); Snyyjd Amir lihan ShayKh >5ir, Khwaja Mir KhavidfT Salabat Khan. <tiiayafe 
Khun, and Mustafa Khrm (under Awrangzib). The lists of grandees m the Pudishaknama 
mention several other IChawafis. In later times wo have the name of <^Abd“ 'r-Razzaq 
S&m?aah" M-Dawla Awranirabadj, who was murdered in 1172 Hzs ancestor. Mir Kamul* 
M-Bin-Khaw'afi, has betveil under Akhar. 

Tor Bomo WSS. have OHio llistoiian Jruhaminad Hashuti Kh^ 0 

iChan has also been aiijtposed to be a KliawSfi-thoiiphit must be observed that geographical 
titles are rare, There aie a few, as iZfiTti* Ohasnin IfabsM aiil.hora 

of the Pildishuhnftfna and the jlfa*'<?«rnevrr use thofono Ek'ijt- 

^ Slngram later fou[;ht with Shuhbaz Kfiua (No- 80), and ceded ^ort MididS. Tboui^Ti* 
he never went to Court, he lenisincd in aabmismon to the Imperial govemonr of Kfhdr 
and In the first year of JahangTr^a reigu , Jabanpir Onll Klidti Lola Beg, governor 

of Bihar, sent & corps against Singraoi, who was kilied in a fight. His son turned Kuham- 
madaii/ and received the name BS-ja Boz-aJzDn was confinaed in hus xamfnoSria, 
aud reached, tinder JahSiigir, the dignity of a Conunander of UMleon Hundred.. Undor 
^Hhahifthan, |ie served with AfahShat, KhSn in against JJhujar Singh BbndeJp, m 

the siege of Pare^da, and was at his death i)ti lO'U a ^mmandor of Tro ThOimn|* 
eon, Rija Bihrfla served in QandahaT, in the ’war betw'een Av.Tati« 2 i(> apd 
j^nd distinguished himself in the second conqurat of Bal&mau ('tth year of Awi‘^ngalb)» 
BB-ja Bihrust died in the 8th year of Atrrangzib’a reigtj* Vide Broceedlngai Aswitic SSm^y 
f Bengal, for Dsoember, JS70. v ^ 
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T!ie Tahcu'll put - among the Commaiul'Ts D^ Firleen Hundred, 
ami tlint Ju' tiled m 995. Tlw JftcSTji" hn;. 997. 

1.5'- Miraada ''Ali ®ian, eOii of Mniitaraui Reg,* 

He 'I'rvrMi in tlie 9th vour in lijR.n during the eapeditioa against 
‘'Ahfi'J Hall Kbari rsbak (iNo, 14}. in the ITth year, he eerved in the 
Gujrat mt under the Kiian-i iCaiSii (Xo. 10). Two ye.ira later, he eom- 
mamled au expedition again.-t Qa-im Khiu l\af.u, who with a corpa of 
Afghans ravaged the froiitier.’ nf Riliar. fn the SSrd year, lie accompiinied 
Slialibfii; Khan in the war wita Kami Pailfib.^ He then fcerved in Bilitir 
under Kli.lii-i A'^zam (SSthy'ear) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan (vide 
Xo. 134, p. 433). In the SiJtli year (99o} he was present in the fight with 
Qutlu near illangalkot (Bm-durui). lu the SLst year, he was ordered to 
join QOj'im Khan (No. 59), who \va.s on Ms way to Kaslunir. Not long 
after, in 995 {Hiiid year) he was kiUt-cl ia a fight rvith the Kashmiris 
who defeniud an Imperial detachment under Sayyid "lAbd" Tlah Khan 
(No. 189). 

BadiijOtil (III, p. 320) says he wa.s a poet. He pdace-s liis death in 996. 

333. Sa^adat Hlrza, son of Khizr Khwija Khan (p. 394, note), 

154. Shiinal Khan Chela. 

C'heJa meaii.s “ a slave The Tnhaqal say.s he was a Qurchi, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and a genial companion. He wa.5 made a Hasan. 
and was no longer alive in tOOL 

In. the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khvyaja Mu^la^zam, 
In the "doth year, he served in the war against Chandr Sen, during which; 
Jaiil Khfni (No. 213) had lost his life, .and afterwards under Sayyid 
Ahmad (No. 91) and Shahbaz (No. 80) in the expedition to Siwana, 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Sayyid from Tabriz. 

The Tabaqat calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001, Se 
served in the 19th year with Mfrziida '>Ali Kliaa (No. 352) against Qasiia 
lOiiln Kiisu. 

He may be the Shah Ghazi Khan mentioned below under No. 161. 

158. Sazil Khan, .son of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He w'as mentioned above, on p. 339. 

157. Maijtm Khan, son of Mu'-ia'* ’d-Din Alimad Karanklifidf 
(No. 128). 

He i.s not to he eoufounded with Ma’lsam Khan-i Kabuli (p. 470, note). 

’ He Balso aailal MtrzSiS CAB Khan. My teit edition has wwagiy Mini <!Ali 
Mvhtaram many MSS, read wrongly Mahrain. 

Bis father, Muhtoam Beg, waa a grandee of Hnmayiin’s Coatt. 

* (lenejally called in the Histories iJdisd Arid, 
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w.is ni.n!p a //t?rf7/-7 on the deaHi of liii faLhor, and received 
fjliazipui' a"i iHijfii JI': joined Toflar Mai in Bihar, thougli anxious to go 
over to tile reheLs (jip. 37'1“7;. Xot long afterwards, Mii/a Muhammad 
fhiLdiii, Ahbar's brother, iiirvatonerl to invade the Pan jab, and as the 
em[,'('rur had re--olved to move [lei-'Orially against Jiim, .Ma'^suni thouglit 
it opjiorfune to rebel. He seized Jauiipfir and ilrovu- aw.iy Tnr.so Khan's 
wen (No. .‘id). At. .Akbar bad known hint from, a child, he was iucdined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpur, and accepted Awadli a.s tiujTd.. 
This M. did ; but lie continued to recruit, and when Shah tjuli Mafeam 
and Sivja Bfc Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahbfiz Khan, on 
hearing of hi.s conduct, determined to punish bim. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After bis defeat near Awadb, M. threw himself into tiie town ; but 
as several rebel chiofe had left him, he absconded, wii liout even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two Zamlndars for assistaiiCD ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M, would nob have escaped. .About thi,j lime one 
of his friends of the name of Maqsud joined him and supplied him with 
funds, iM. collected men and surprised and phmdered tire town of 
Balirfi.ich. Vazlr Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hajipur against 
him ; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of iMuliammada- 
bfld, he resolved to surpri.se .Taiiripfir, when the tuyuldars of the district 
marched again.st him. Being hard pre-siscd, he applied to M. “'Aztii Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. AJcbar again pardoned liim, and gar^e him 
the Pargana MihsI, Sarkar Champuran, as tmjCil. But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. ‘"Aziz prepared to puni.sh him, he apipliad 
for leave to go to Court. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the reque.st of Akbar’s mother, 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, ho was killed 
on the road. An inquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder. Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Biliiir rcbcLr. 

13S. Tolak Khan Kuchin. 

Tolak commenced to .serv'e Babar. He joined Humayun on Ids rcturir 
from Persia, When the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Karam, 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’s 
grandees went ovCi to him, and the emperor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Za^k (jyhs.-^) and Baruiyan, where he hoped to find 
faithful officers. ,He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul,. 
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£0 Iniug Iiim correct jiifonnaliim, but Tokk alojic* returned. For his 
i.ufhfiilne'-i lie i\as made Qurbegi. 

Toiak aecompanierl Ifiimayi'm to India. After the emperor’s death, 
he beionged to tliooc who Mippoited the young Akbar, and was ui^tru- 
nieutai in the eajjture at a dinner parti' Shall Abu Aiter- 

’.'.dicls, T. ’Aeui to Kiil'vd, where Ire remamed lor a long lime. In the Ith 
year of Akhar's reign, lie was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
iia-.ty tihanl I^an, son of Muu?im Kliiln (No. 11), who was in charge of 
Iv.-ibid. Tohik managed to escape, and went to Baba I&atun, his jagit, 
collecting men to take revenge on Gham. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself when Ghani one day had left Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Sayyaraii (^j1 j\^ to waylay a caravan from Balkh. He 

was just feasting with hia companions, when Toiak Khan fell upon 
them, tftani, who was drunk, was caught, and Toiak marched to KJiwaja 
Aw-iiah a place two kos distant from Kabul. But be was 

■oppo.tecl by Pazil BegfMun'^im’s brother) and his son Abu ’!-Fath (called 
wrongly '^Ahd'^ ’l-Falh, on p. 318), and thought it advisable to let Ghani 
go. Gliaur immediately oollectedmeu and pursued Toiak, who now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan. Ghani overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorbaud 
and killed Biiba Quehin, and several other relations and friends of Toiak. 
Toiak himself and his .son Isfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enemie.s, and arrived safely in India, xikbar gu\e Toiak 
a jagir in Bfabva, where he remained for a long time. 

In the 28fch. year, T. served under Khan Khanan (Ku. 29) in hhilwa 
and Gujr,it, and defeated Sayyid Dawlatia Kambha,it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Jliiaaffar, and served under Qtilij Kluin (No. 42) 
in the couciuest of Bahroch. In the 30th year, he was attached to the 
corps which under M. “^Aaiz Koka was to be sent to the Dakhin. Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between M. *5 Aziz Koka and 
Shihabu ’d-Bin, he was imprisoned Alter his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the 
Af^an.s. 

He died in the beginning of tbc 41st year (1004). 

159. Khwaja Sliams’i ’d-Diii Khawafi. 

Khmvajl means "coming from Khawat ”, which is a district and 
town in Khurasan. Our maps have “ KhSfi ” or “ Khaf ”, due w-est of 
'Hirat, between Lat. 60“ and 61°. According to the ‘l-IMdan, 

■“ Khawaf is a large town belonging (at the time the author wrote] to the 
irevenue district of Njshapur. Hear it lies on one side Bushanj which 
belongs to the districts of Hirat, and on the other Zuzan. Khawaf 
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contains one iundied villages and tluee towns (Sanjan, Siraxvand, and 
Kharjard),” Amin Ea/.i in kis excellent Haft Iqtim says that the district 
of Khav/af is famous for the kings, miniEters, and learned men it has 
produced. The dynasty called, Al-i Muzafiar, of wlioiii seven kings ruled 
for 69 years over Far., aud Shirds,' were Kliawafiii. The authoi of the 
ZakUratA ‘I KJimi'an'm fa 3 's that the people of Kharvaf -B'ere known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. "Wlien Shah *' Abba,s-i Rafawi, in Iho beginning of his roigo, ■ 
came to Kliiiwaf, he forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
■with Sli5‘'as, the companions of the Propiiet (sabi-i sakaba ) ; but aa the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the pnuoipal men thrown down 
fcom a Masjid. Although then no one was converted, the Khwafis are 
now as staunch Shi‘‘a3 as they were formerly bigoted Sunnk. 

Khwaja Shams'^ ’d-Din was the son of Khwaja ’d-Din, who was 

a man much respected in Khawnf. Shams accompanied Sluzaffar 
Khan (No. 3T), his countryman, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the MiUtaiy Be volt, he was caught by the rebels, aud MaC. 5 Qin-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of gettrog money out of him. Shatuss was 
half dead, when at the request of "JArab Bahadur he was let oit and 
placed under "l Arab’s charge, who lay under oblig&tlone to him. But 
Shams, eluded hU vigilance, and fled to Singram, Raja of Kharakpur 
(Bihar).® As the roads W’ere all held by the rebels. Shams could not 

^ They SHecunibeU to Timor, Tlie Histories tUbagreo rrjjarding the length of their 
reign, soiiift giv'C 67 years, irom Jl.s. 7-11 to 79S. 

inentions also several liMrned men vazira })esides those menhened in 
tho jflwj', and relates aomo atiecdotrs illuatratiog the prov*ii butl sngacily and quick- 
H’ittedness <3f the inhabitanta of 

Tho number ot Kha wSfia in tho service of the emperors was conaidoTable. 

One itj inontioneil below, No. 347 . The Ifa^inr h.M> notes on tlic foib wing : — Mfrza 
(under .Jahangir) ; Mirzti J^b^nad, and Mw^Stamid Jlh^ri Rluhaniioad Rnlih (under Shah- 
Jnhftn); Sftvyid Ainirliliftn Shay]^ Mi'r, Khwaja Mir Khauaf? Saiahat Uian, <;rnayals 
,(ChIii. and Mustafa fChiin (under Awran^zll)). The lists of {srandr«^ in tfio PddisAdAmmjn 
mention cevcrnl othec Khawafis-. In later times vo have the namo ot <1 Abd« T*Kazzfiq 
Sam^amu ‘d-Dawla AwrungabiulT, who was, murdered iu U71. His ancestor, Hk Kamfil® 
■’d.DIn'KhRiv^ff, hah served under, Akhar. 

Tor Khawdfi some MSS. have JC/iafC The Historian Slubammad Hiiliiio. Kha.fi 
Khan has also been aapposed to be a Khawaft. though it mnat be observed that geographicaf 
titles are rare. There are a few, as Hums ’Ua^shi J|7ian. The atitliorar 

of tho and tho never use the form Kfeiifi. 

^ Smgrtlni later tought with Sbahhila gii an (No. 80), and ccrfed Forfc Mafida. Though*, 
he never went to Court, he I'omained in aubmisaioQ to the Imperial governors of Bihar 
aud Bengab lo the Lirat year of Jahangir’s reign, Johaisgir Quit ^a n iala Brg, governor 
■of Bihar, sent a (lorps against Singram, who was Jbilied in » fight. His son tumad ^fwham- 
modun, and received the naihe ” Bafa Roa-afzun**, was confirmed in liis zamInrfSrIaa 
and reached, imder Jahangir, the dignity of a CJornmandot of Fifteen Huntlrfid. Under 
'BhahjahSu, fie served with hlah^bat, in Bol^, agoinst ilhujir SioflK Bpiidek,, hs 
the siege of Farenda, and was at hia d^th in J044 A Ckmaacandor ^ Two Thousaiid. 

SKJis, Rhja Biiiriiji served fn Qandahftr, in tho vrar between AwTangzih and. Bhflii Shuja9>^ 
And distinguished himself in the aecond ponquest of Fainman {4tji year of Awrangilb)/ 
Raja Bxhtuz died in the Sth year of Awrangzih’s Ffde Ih^oeeedingu, Asiatte SS^iety 
t Bengal, for December, 1870. . ^ ■ 
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make Ids way to the Imperial ansiy. He collected men, attacked the 
rebek, and carried off some of their cattle ; anil when some time after 
dtsseiififiiis broke out among the murinec-rs, he touml means to escape. 
Alrhar received him with evrvry distinction, and appointed him, in the 
same year ('26th) to Ruperiufend the buildin<? of hort Atak (built 990 - 1 ) ■ 
on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp ihea 

After this, Shams was for some time Dlwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, 
v.hpn Qiiii| Khan (No. 42) after the death of Qasim Khan (No. 69) was 
made Suhad,ir of Kabul, Shams wag made Dlwan of the empire (Dmvn-t- 
kuU), vire Quiij.- V/bon AJtbar in the 43rd year, after a residence of 
fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dakhin, 
the Begains with Prince Khuxram (Sliahjahnn) were left in Labor, and 
fjham.s w<i.“ put ill charge of the Panjab, in which ofnee ho continued, 
aPer jlkbar's mother had returned, in the 44tli year, with the Begams 
to Agra. 

Shams died at Labor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Baba .fcsan Abdal having been used for other 
purpo,ses (p. 469) he was buried in Labor in that quarter of the town which 
he hud bmlt, and wliich to liis honour was called Khawd fJ’pura. 

He ia said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transactiug bunineas. 

Like, Shaykh Farid-i Bukhari (No. 99), whom he in many respects 
resembles, he died childlets. 

His brother, Khwaja Mumia Khawaft. was made, on his death, JDiwan 
of the Panjab. Muniia’s son, ^Abdi^ ’l-Khaliq was a favourite of Asaf 
Khan IV (p. 398). He was killed by Mahabat Khan, when Asaf had been 
removed by Mahabat from Fort Atak and imprisoned. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

KUwiar Jagat Singh served in the 4:*2nd year under Mirza.Ta'ifarlaaf 
•Khan (No. 98) against Raja Basu, zamindar of Mau and Pathan (Nflrpiir, 
N.E. Panjab). In the 44th year (1008) when Akbar moved to Maiwa, and 
Prince Sallxn (Jahangir) was ordered to move against Eanl Ainr Singh, 


* Tho author pt tlio Ma^'afir rejieaU Abfi ’l-Fasba etynioiogy of the name " Afafc ”, 

was givi9a on p. 4044 uoto. He aJao says that eeme deriTO it from the Hiniii, 
proventiOD, ahfu*/* because Hindus will not go beyond the Indus.’* But there ia no inetanco 
Oil record HMus ever did object to cross the Indus. -Bhagwan Man yingh, 
fluid others -wsre governora of Kllbul asid Kubuliatan, and had tiicir Bajputa there ; 
and during the teiffn of Shahjahan, the Bajpots distinguished themaelveB in th© conq^ueafc 
of Ball^ and tho siege d <ia.ndabar. [Fort Afcck^ built in 990>9l.-*-B.3 

AM *l-Fs|:VaetyincJogy is also doubtful j foria t}}eAi:^Jsrn5ma(Il, 302) he mentions 
' the name** A|ak “ iong before the^ ImiidSng of the Fort fill, 336). ’ • 

* *1110' twelVi® DlwSns* Tvho in 1003 had been aJipoiat«3 to the 12 ■wer© undar 

ids orders. X>iia?d»-* the same as Vemr-t Mii or Vaxir-i or msKroly Fibar. 
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Man Singh waa called from Bengal, and Jagafc Singh was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as naShoi his father. While still at Agra, he died from excessive; 
drinldng. Regarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 323 and No. 175. 

Malia Singh, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. Hk 
youth and iue.irperience inclinerl the Afghans under '< Usman and Shujawal 
Khan to attack him. They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Raja. 
Bliagwiin Das (No. 330), near Bhadrak in Orlsii (‘loth year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in 1009 the Allans near Sherpur 
^Ata,I, between Shi,uri (Sooree) iu Birbhum and Muishidabad, recovered 
Lower Bengal and Onsa. 

Maha Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinldng. 

101. Ifaqib KlrdJi, son of Mir “^Abd" ’i-LatIf of Qazwm. 

Naqlh Khan is the title of Mir Gbivas" 'd-Din ‘^Ali. His family belongs, 
to the fciayfr Sayjdds of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Mir Yahya. was “ a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proficiency in 
the knowledge of history, that he was acquainted with the date of everjr 
event which had occiured from the e.stablishment of the Muhammadaft 
religion to his own time.” 

” In the opening of hk career, Stir Yahya was patronized by Shah 
Ipahmasp-i Safawi, who called him Yahya Ma'Jsum,^ and was treated by 
the Idng with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good.' 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron’s mind against him, by repre* 
senting that he and his son, Mir *iAbd“ T-Latif, wore the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwln. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of Azaibayian, to order Mir Yabya,. 
and his son, together with their families, to bo imprisoned at Isfahan. 
At that lime, his second son, ’d-Dawla was in Ajjarbayian, and 

sent off a special messenger to convey hk intelligence to hk father., Mir 
Yahyii, being too old and infirm to floe, accompanied the idng’s messenger' 
■to Isfahan, and died there, after one year and nine months, in a.h. 962, 
at the. age of 77 year.s.” - 

“ Mir ‘^Abd“ l-Latif, however, immediately on receipt of his brother’s- 

^ i.e, ojiBinpt, probably from losiog life and property for his attachment to 

^ Mir Ynhya is tho author of an hlfltorical oompondium raUod Ifltbb^ 
composed in 1311. Vide Elliot’s Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, p. 129. HU second 
^oa ^Ala<; « ’d-Dawla wrote under the poetical name of Kdmh and is the author of the 
^n/d*’95'‘ ‘l-Ma^a^%T»&'^tazhira'\ or work on literature. Bada,onT(III,S7) says ho composed, 
a Qoeide- in which, according to the manner of Sbi^ahs, he abused the oompaniona of tha^ 
Prophet and the Sunnis, and among the latter hie father and elder brother ( ? Abd« 'I-La tU)* 
wiiDm he used to call Ha^ratd Aqa, as ho had been Mfi teacher. But tho Terse ia .wWoh 
ho mucaed hU relations is ambiguously wofded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahya’a death two yeaw ©arUer. 
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coinnuinlcatlon, fled to Gl5an,^ and afterwards at tlie invitation of tlse 
emperor Humayuii went to Hindustan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with great idndncss and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to 
read and wrice, hat shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of Hafia. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
tion, and so moderate in his religious sentiments,® that each party used 
to revile him for his indifference.” 

“When Bayxam Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
j3.nd had left Agra and proceeded to Alwar with the intention, as it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from such an o^jen breach of fidelity to his 
sovereign." Elliot, hidex, l.c. 

Mir iAbd“ ’1-LatIf died at SikrI on the 5th Kajab, 981,® and was 
buried at Ajmir near the Dargih of Mir bayyid Husayn Khiug-Snwar. 

‘•jibd'* ’1-Laf;if had several sons. The following are mentioned: 1. Naqib 
Khan ; 2. Qwnar Khan ; 3, Mir Muhammad Sharif. The la-st was killed 
in 984 at Fathpur by a fall from his horse, while playing hockey with the 
emperor (Bad. II, 230). For Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Naqib Khan anived with his father in India, when Akbar after his 
accession was stilt in the Panjab {Ald/arn, II, 23) and soon became a 
personal friend of the emperor {II, 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed 
Akbai'e pardon to Khan Zaman, for whom Mun'iim Khan had interceded 
{II, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadahad (p. 481, note), and in the following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 2Ist year, he took part in the expedition to 
Idar (HI, 165) and was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrat, 
after the appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Military Bevolt in Bengal, N. with his brother Qamar Khan served 
under Tofjar Mai and §adlq Ivhun in Bihar against Ma^sum-i Kabuli 
j(in,273). In the 26th year, be Tw?eived the title of Idamh JOianA Though 

^ The MSS- of the have Ju* j ao aho Bada,onl» l.e. 

* He vraa the first that taught Ahbar tho principle of hiU, '* peace •with, all,” 

the Poraianlerm which Aba T-Fay-l so often -afteo to describe Akbar’s policy of toleration. 
Abii (Al-barn. II, 23) aaya that <;Abdo waa accuoed in Pereia of being a 

Sunni and in Hindustan of being a Shi<lah. 

* Elliot haa by mistake D7J. The Tanl’h of hie death in the and BadatOnf 

<111, p. 99) is/oWr-i fil-i ya-&Ta,“ tbepridoof thedeBceDdantaofyaavQ(theEiophet) " =« 
981, if the long alif in al ha not counted 2, but 1. 

« JCcwal Ram, according to Elliot, Bays in the that tbo title was 

conferred on Naqib ICfian in the 25th year for hia gallant conduct in repelling & night 
attack mad© by Kabuli on the Impcriaiiata imclai: To^ai Mai and $Sdiq. 

Khan. This night attack io related in iho AitbamAfTia (III, 393), The fight toot plnoo- 
ja thdSStb year, neat Gaya; but Abu '1-Fa?l saya nothing of NaqTb’s*' gallant conduct”; 
ho does not even mention hia name. 
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dining tlie reign of AJcbar, he did not rbe above tlie rank ql a, Hmarlt 
he ponseasad great influence at Court. He was AJrbat’s reader, a !id super- 
intended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, mentioned on p. UO. 
Several portions of the TarlfA-i AIJl al:o (p, 113) arewiitteri by him. 

Naqib had an uneie of the name of Qiiri “^Isa, -who had come from 
Iran to Akbar’s Court, inhere he died in £>.?0. Hi.s sosr ivas Shah Ghaz* 
Khan {vide No. 155). AMiar ma.Tied the latter to SalcTna Banu Bcgam, 
sister of Slirea Muhammad Hakim (Alrbar’s half-brother) ; and as 
Naqib Khan, in the 38ti. year, reported that Qazi '^isa had expressed a, 
dying wish to pre.^ent bia daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. 
Thus two of Naqib 's cousins married into the imperial family. 

On. the accession of Jahangir, K. was made a Commander of 1,509 
(Tuzuk, p. 12). He died in the 9tif year of J.’s reign (beginning of 1023) 
at Ajmlr, and was buried at the side of liis wife ivithin the enclosure of 
Mu*iln-i ChisMi’s tomb ( Tuzuh, p. 129). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Maluaud, Munsliiy'^ ’l-ManuiUk, who had been for twenty-five years tiv 
Akbar’b service (Bada,oni III, 321). 

Naqib’s son, ‘i Abd“ ’1-Latif, was distinguished for lri.s Ecquirements. He> 
was married to a daughter of M. YOsuf Khan (No. 33) and died insane. 

Naqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volmnos of the Rmvyil'‘ '§-safa by heait. Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, praises him for liis remarkable memorj', and Bada,oni, 
who was Naqib’s schoolfellow and friend, says that no man in Arabia or- 
Persia was as proficient in history as Naqib. Once on being asked how 
many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without maldng a mistake of even one. 

162. Mir SIurta?a Khan, a Sabzwari Sayyid. 

Mir Murtaza Khan was at first in the service of '^AdO Shah of Bijfipur. 
Mnrtaza Nbiim Shah called him to Ahmadnagar, and inade him Military 
Governor of Barar, and later Amir“ ’l-Umara*'. He successfully invaded, 
at Nbam Shah’s order, tAdil Shah’s dominions. But NiKsm Shiih suferetf 
from insanity, and the government was left in the hands of his Vakil, 
ShahQuli SalSbatKhan; and as he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the tmjuldHrs of Batai, were dissatisfied. Salabat Khan being: 
bent on mining them, Mir Murtaza Khudawand Khan (No. 151), Jamshed 
Khin-i Shirazi and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. ^alabab 
Khan and Bhahzada Mitan Husayn surprised them and roafcad them, 
hto Murtaza, lost all his property, and unable to resist Khatt, 

he went .with Klmdawand Klian to Akfaaf, who- made Mm a Coflimaader 
of One Thousand. 
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M. M. distinguislicd himself under Sliab. Slutiid in the Dakliin mvasioti. 
the Prince lett Ahmailnagar, Sadiq Khin (No. 43) remsuned in 
Mahhar (South Earar), and II. M. in IKchpur, to guard the conquered 
district-^. During his stay there, he managed to take possession of Port 
<iav,jl, near niokpur (43r(i year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
Wajih" 'd-Diu and Biswa..s Eu,o, to enter AJibar's service. Later, Id. M. 
distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahruadnagar under Prince 
Diinydl, and received a higher 2ilan-^ab, as ako a flag and a naqqSra. 

31Ir .ilurtaai is not to be confounded uith the learned Mir Murtaaa 
$harif-i SliiiazI {Bada,oin Hi, 320), or the Mir Murtaza mentioned by 
Bada,ora HI, 270. 

163. Shainsi, son of KhSn-i A^zani Slirza Koka (No. 21). 

Ha wus mentioned above on pp. 345 and 346. . At the end of Alrbar's 
I'cign, iiharnsi r was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir's reign, he received the title of Jahangir 
■Qull Khtln, vacant by the death of Jabungir Quit Khan Lala Beg, Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Gujrat a.s nu*ib of liis father. Mliza ‘'Aziz had 
been nominally appointed Governor of that §uba ; but as he had given 
the emperor offence, he wa.s detained at Court. Subsequently Shainsi 
was mads a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor of Jaunpur. 
"Wliilst there. Prince Shahjahan had taken po.s.session of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending ‘iAbclu ''Hah Klian Pitnz- 
•Taiig and Raj, a Bhim in advance towards Ilahahiid. On their arrival at 
Cliausa, Shainsi left Jaun])ur, and joined Mirza Rustam (No. 9), Governor 
of the Sub.a of Ilahiihad. 

On Shahjahaua accession, SiiaiasI was deposed, but allowed to retain 
his (JIan.sab. A short time after, he was appointed to Burnt” and Junagadh, 
tn'ce Beglar Khan. He died tliere in the 5th year of Shiihjahan’s reign 
<1041). 

Sham-si's son, Bahrain, was made by Shahjahan a Commander of 
1,000, 500 horse {Faiiskakn. I, b., 309) and appointed to succeed his 
father. • Whilst in Gujrat, he built a place called after Mm ’BahraftvpUra. 
He died in the 18th year of Shiihjahan’s reign (PSduhMn. II, p. 733). 

164. Mir' Jamal" ’d-Din Hnsayn, an Injn Sayyid, 

Prom a remark -in. the IFas-j^it appears that a part of ShJtaz w'as 
isaHed Inju ; vide Jotirnal Asiatic Sedety Bengal, 1868, p. 67 to p. 69. 

Mr Jamal" ’d-Din Inju belongs to the Sayyids of Shiraz, who trace 
their descent (o QaaimaTrasi (1) ibn-i Hhnnn ibn-i Ihiahim Tahatiba*^! 
Husaynt Mfr SMh Mahmdd nnd SInr Shah AbB, Turab, two later members , 

[® Soiatt. — ^B.) 


> Shavm io an abbtemdoa lor Shanw 'i-Dint, 



uf tl.js rpiiowneJ family, verc appointed during the reign of Shrdi 
I'nliiai'^p-i Saf.iwT, at the i'efjuesfc of the Chief Juslice of Penui, 
Mir Wliiiiuh" 'J-Din Asad" "Uah of Skushtar, the first as Sliaykli'' 'l-Islaiii 
of Persia, and the second as Qaziy'i 'I-Qiizat. Mir Jamal" 'd-l>in is one of 
tlif'ic coibins. 

Mir Jarniil" ’J-Din tvent to the Dakiiin, tlie kjiig.s of vvliioh luid 
frequenlly intermarried with the lojfls. lie afrerwards entered Akbar's 
.■-■ervief', look i«rt in fbe Oiijr,it wars, and was present in the battle of 
P.itan (|), }3d). Ijiitcr lie vvaa sent to Bennal. Jt the outbreak; of tlie 
Military Kevolt, he was wiili MuzafTar (Akbarniima III, p. 2o5). In 
the noth year (993) he was made a Connnandcr of Six Huudred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A'^zam Khan (Ko. 21) on his expedition 
to Gadha and Ba*'isin (Akbani. Ill, 472). In the 36tli year, he had a jjgir 
ill Mrdvva, and .served under A'-z.am lOian in the Dakbin. His promotion 
to the rank of a Haziirl took jdace in the 40ih year. When in the loth year 
tlie fort of As!c had been contjucred, 'i.idil Shah, king of Bijilpur icished 
to enter into a mairimomu] alli.anrc with Akhar, anil oilered hi.s daughter 
to Prince Danyal. To settle matters, Akbar dispatched the hlir in 10(19 
(Akharn. Ill, 846) to the Dakhin. But the marriage onlj' took place in 
1013, near Patau. After this, accompanied by the .Historian Firishta, 
he went to Agra, in order to lav before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, a-s had never before come from the Dakhia ”, 

At the end of iAlrbar's reign, Mir J. was a. Commander of Three 
Thuusand. Having been a favoiuritc of Prince Salim, he w’as promoted 
after the Prince’s accession to the post of a Chahar-Hazan, and received 
a ?iaijijiira and a flag. When Khusraw rebelled, the Jlir received the 
order to eficct an uiiderslauding by offering Khusraw the Idngdom of 
Kabul with the same coudition.s under whieli M. Muhammad Hakim, 
.Vkbar’o brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent; 
and when ho was subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before his father, hlasan Beg (Ho. 167), Khusrarv’s principal agent told 
Jahringlr that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in the rebellion ; 
Jamal" 'd-Din liad only a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an appointment as Pavjhazan. The Mir got pale and confused, when 
Mlrtfi ‘JAniz Koka (No. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
ubsmrlitie.s ; liasan. Beg knew very well that he would have to .suffer 
death and therefore tried to involve others ; he himself C^Aziz) was the 
chief conspirator, and ready as such to undergo any jmnishmont. Jahangir 
consoled tlie Mir, and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihar. 
•In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of ^Asad'^ ’d-Dmola. 
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On this ocrasion, lie presentedtotlio enippror a dagger, inlaid vdthprecioua 
stones, the nialring of which he had Idoiself superintended when at 
Bijapfir. At the top of tlie haiidie, he had a yellov,' i/aqut fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half im egg, and had it aurrounded by other yaqula 
and einoralds. The value was estimated at 50,0Q0 Rupees. 

In 1621. Jahangir pensioned him oft', becau.se he was too old, allomng 
him four thousand rupees yer menaein. The highest raiilc that he had 
reached was that of a brevet Panihaztirl with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary 
of Jahangir'.s accession, he presented the emperor a copy of the great 
Per.siau Dictionary, entitled Farhang-i Jahangirl, of which he tvas the 
compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in 1017.* 

After having lived for some time in Bahra,!ch, Mir Jamal returned to 
Agra, where he died. 

Mir JiimaD \1-Dln had two sons. 1. Mh Amin“ 'd-Din. He served 
with his father, and married a daughter of ^Abd'* ’r-Eahim Khan Khagfin 
(No. 29). lie died when young. 

2, Mir Ilnsam" ’d-Dln. He married the sister of Af^mad Beg KhM. 
brothcr'.s son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (NCr Jahan’s brother). 
Jahangir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shahjahan during his rebellion. On Shahjahdn’s accession, he was made 
a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 60,000 
Rupee.s, and the title of Miirla^a Khan. He was also made Governor of 
Thathali, where he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir ITtisam's sons— 1. Famsam'^ ’d-Dawla. He was made Diwanof 
Shah Slmia*; in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor 
of Orlsil with a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. ’Halt. He is mentioned in the Padishaknama 
(I, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Kinc Hundred, 300 horse. 

165. Sayyid Eaju, of Burha. 

Historians do not say to nhicli of the four divisions (vidfe p. 427) 
the Barha clan Kaju lielongs. 

He served in the 21st year, under Man Bingh, and in the 28th year, 
imder Jagannidli (Xo. 69), against the Rana. While serving under the 
latter, Eaju eoinmanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
successfully eoiiflueted an expedition against a detachment of the Eana’s 
troop.s. In the 30th year, Jagannalh and EajQ attacked the Eana in his 
residence ; but. he e.scaped. 

* Regardinj^ the ^arhanff4 JahaTVfiri, vide Jourihf^l Asiatic ISocitt'^ BcngctL 1868, 
pp. 12 to 15, and Uj to 6D. 
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Later, Rriju served under Prince Murad, Governor of MSiwa, whom, 
iu the .‘5GH) year, he accompanied in the war with Raja Madhttkar ; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Akbar to letnru to Mahva, Raju had to lead 
the expeiUtion. In the 40th year, he served in the aicire of Alimadnagat. 
Once the enemies surprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their cattle. Eaju attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with several of his relations (a, it. 1003). 

106. Mir Sharlf-i AmuU. 

His antecedent.s and arrival in India have been mentioned above oa 
p. 135. In the 30th year (993) Pmice Mlrza Muhammad IJakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed. 
Amin and Sadr of the new province. In the following year, he served 
under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 30th year,* he was appointed iu tha 
.same cu pacify, thougli with more extensive powers, to Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 43rd year, he received Ajmir as aqlS^, and the Pargana of Mohan 
near Lukhnau, as tuijul During tlie siege of Asit, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Tlurce Thousand. 
He was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers 
were found ; his list of .soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who had to refund him sis months’ wages per annum. 
vlahangir in liLs memoirs {Tiizuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The fahaqdt says, “ Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He i.H well acquainted with autism and is at present (1001) iit Bihar.” 

Note on the Nuqtawhjya Sect (lO jhlj). 

It was mentioned above (p. 186) that Mu’ Sharif spread in India, 
doctrinesw’hichresemblcd thoseofMahmudofBasaUiwan.® The curious .sect 
which Mahmud founded, goe.s by the name of Ma/mudiyijix, or WuIi.idiyy/ 1 , 
or N uqfmmyya, or U mam?- MahmmI called himselE SkaUi?-i wahid, or 
“ the individual ”, and professed to be the Imam Mahdl, ■whose appearanoe; 

' Tlio Lucknow edition tit the Akbanmma (lit, p- 62tl) isiiya ]id was made at tins ajm* 
time a Conimandor of Four Thonaantt. This must be a raiaUke, beoaUsB Mir ShatlE wm /tt, 
Jab&npir’s ,a«'Psaion a Comraantier of 2,S0O (Tviuk, p. 22), 

' Bada.oni (Ed. BiW. Xiidiqa) has Barntdiwimi the MSS. ol the £ittakk«m» 

(with a long penultima) and in other places £(W»ti,5a without a to ; tho Caieutta odUiasn 
of the Dabistilii (p, 37i) and Shea and tCroyer’a Translation have shifting 

of the disDritical points. _ 

’ Tho naiao nuqfnwi 'wa.'s ovidentiy used by Badi.ow, though the JiSS, ftotn. ■whiefii 
the Bibl. Indicn edition was printed, have iVoiatf, "whioh was givpn on p, 185. Eor £f«a»5. 
Shea’s trauslntion of Iho Dabislaa hm /wnnfl j tmt W.! (rjmoKd) is, no doubt, tw^arai 
amin. 
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on cArth ueherb in the end o{ fche world. According to tlie Calcutta edition 
of the Dabistiti and Shea's Translation, he lived about a.h. 600 , but 
the MSS. of the Ma^anr have a . h . 800, which also agrees with Bada,oni’s. 
statement that Mahnihd lived at the time of Timur, The sect fouml 
iiurQerou.s adherents in Iran, but was extiaguiahed by Sluik '^Abbiis-i 
Miir.I,’ who Idlkd them or drove them into e.xile. 

Mahmud had foroeil into his service a pa‘=sage from the Qur'^rin 
iSuT. XVII, 81), “'liid an yab''a^a-k'^ rahhn-k’^ mnijam mahmud‘-'‘ , 
■“peradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honorable [idakniM) station,” 
He maintained that the human body (jasad) had since its creation been 
advancing in pvuity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfection 
“ Mahmud” would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qur'an, and 
with his appefiiance the dispensation of aluliammad would come to an end. 
He taught the transmigration of soula, and said that the beginning of 
everything w'as thena< 7 (a-,y i kkak, or earth-atom, from which the vcgetiible.s, 
aud from these the animals, arose. The term nvqia-yi khak has given rise 
to their name Nuqlauns, For other of Maljmdd's tenets, vide Shea’s trans- 
lation of the Dabistan, vol. Ill, pip. 12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmud’s doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
wbosB leanings towards the ” man of the millennium transmigration 
-of souls, etc., have been mentioned above, and Mir Sbarif-i Amuli could 
not have done better tliau propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out to Akbat as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the lAlam Aia'-yi Sikandari, as the Ma^Ssir says, 
mentions 3IIr Sharlf-i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1002, 
the 7th year of Shah i Abbiis-i Ma?i’s reign, the astrologers of the age 
predicted, in consequence of certain, very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of a great king, and as this prediction was univer.if),lly referred to 
Shah *1 Abbas Jalal“ ’d-I>m Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon us 
the greatest astronomer of the period, it was proposed that Shah "lAbbas 
ahouldlay aside loyalty for the two or three days the dreaded conjunction 
WM expected to last, and that a criminal who had been ^,entenced to de.itli 
should sit on the throne. This e.xtraordinaiy e.viretlicnt was everywhere, 
approved of; the emniunis tlirew lot.?, and Yusuf the quiver-makiu, 
who belonged to the heretical 'followers of Darwish Einisraw of Qazw'in, 
was raised to the throne. He reigned for Uuee dayvi, and was tlmn killed. 
Boon after, Darmsh Khnsraw was hanged. His ancestors had bacn well- 
diggera, but he was a dervish, and thongli he had been wfee enough 

* passed a.w»y. is. tho opiihat whiub Histoxiaus give to ShClji 

«^Abh&s I orteraia, contempcrsry of Aklwand Jahangrp, 
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ne\i‘i- to speak u? Ms MJief, lie wa-. known a-, atv' of Uil- 

se< : , am! \va^ aecorilitigly iiillt'l. So also 3Iit Sayyui Ahmad of Kashan, 
uiioni ‘JAbbas killed with Ms own sword. Among hhs papers tieatises 
were found on the Xugla doctrine, and also a letter addressed to bun by 
Abu 1-Fa?l in Akbarfs n-anie. Mir Skarif-i Amull, a good poet ar>i (he 
head of (he sect, heard of these -persecutions, and fled from AsltCihad to 
Ilimiut-tari. 

Regarding the last sentence, the author of the .Uates/r remarks that 
it involves an .anachronism, for Mfr Sharif «as in India in 981, when 
Akbat was at Dipilpur in dliilwa ; and besides, Sharif-i Amuli was 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet. 

J(37. Hasan Beg Elian-i BadaUishi Shaytt ‘^Uniari.^ 

Ila‘'nn Beg was a good .soldier. In the 31th year, Akbar after bis stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zabulistan, and passed through the district of 
I’aklinlr, " which is 3.0 kos long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir, 
in r.ikhalT, Sultan Ilus.ayu Khiin-i Pakhaliw.il (Ko. 301) paid his respects. 
This ZarainrlaT belonged to the descendants of the Qarlufis (iJjU), 
whom Timur on his return from India to Turau had left in Pakliall as 
garrison. After following Akbar's Court for a few days, Sultan Iliisayn 
Kliiin withdreu- without leave, and the emperor ordered Ha.sim Beg to 
occniiy Piikhall {Ahharnfuna, HI, 591, 598). He .speedily subdued the 
district. In the Doth year, during IJasati Beg's temporary absence at 
Court, Sub fin jlusayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan 
Ka.sir'-' 'd-Dln, and drove away Ila.san Beg's men. Bat .soon after, he 
had again to .submit to Ilnsaii Beg. In the lOth year, llasvni was made 
a (Jommandcr of Two Thousand and Five Hundred fni' his seiwiees in 
Bangnsb, and was put, towards the end of Akbar's reign, in charge of 
Kabul, receiving Fort Piohtas “ (in the Panjah) a.s jiiglr. 

Ill the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was called from Kabul to 
Court . On hi^ 'va\'.' sit JJatlnirsl (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Kliu.sraiv. 
who liiuJ fh’d from Agr.i on Sunday, the 8tli 2l Jlijjah, BUl.^ From 

^ lA the adjective fonijcd from Uadalsliaji, an Knshi fjnjii Tlio 

words ^ f 'Bifzrr n,re to be taken as hii adjective [ucmed hl;e Akbar'=huhT, Jnhanijin, 

Bti'., '•a'IiilL wo tind after the uamco of soveial grandees. Thus iS7ju//Z:A <1 1 hbo t -wnulft 
liiPaiT “ bolntp^infi^ lo the aervauta of Shavkh ^ Umar au<f this cxfjiti nation is ir-ndcrcd 
inoio pnibablc by the Ktatciiieitt of Justorians that Ha^^n fieg boforiged to the 
or“ nobh'.s of Babdr's Court”, 

lltBbAii Bo)' IS oiten wrongly eallcd Ilu^aijn, Thus in the Titzul:, p. fi ; Pddi- 
■ hdhn I, p. !10d ; Akbarn. Ill, oilS. 

~ Oencr.illy bpelt Tlic fort ui Bibiir its spelt v.itlioat \cdu\ UiOvnjh both 

are identicai. 

So tl)o Tnziih. The Ma^dsir Jias Djq 20th, imtead of Ujg StJi. MS$, roidinunhy 
fionfound and But Jahangir on Ids puismt readied Hodal on tha lOtli Zi 
and the Tuzul; is corrccl^ 
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distrust as to the motives of the emperor, whicii led to bis recall from 
Kabul, or “ from the innate wickedness of BadakhsUis ", he joined the 
Prince with his three hundred Badairhshl troopers, received the title oi 
Khan Baba, and ^ot tlie management of all affairs. Another officer wlio 
attached himself to Kliiisraw. was sAbd" ’r-Ealum, Diw.in of Labor. 
After the defeat near Bhairowal on the Bi.irh,^ the who were 

with the prince, advised him to retreat to the Eastern provinces of 
the Empire ; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to Kabul, which, he 
said, had always benir the startling-place of the conquerors of India ; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupee.s in Rohtiis, which were at the 
Prince's service. H.asan Beg’s counsel wa.s ultimately adopted. But 
before he could reach Itohlas, Kluisraw was captured on the Clianab. 
On the 3rd 8afar 1015, Ijie Prince, llasan Beg, and “^Abdu 'r-Balum, 
were taken before Jahangir in the Bagh-i Mirzil Kfimran, a viihi near 
Labor, Klmsraw himself, according to Chingiz’s law {batomh i ('hwftzl.[t)) 
with liis lianda tied and fetters on hi.s feet, llasiui Beg after making a 
u.setcss attempt to irieriiuinate others ([). 500), was put into a core -bide 
and ‘■Abd" ’r-Rahim into a donkej'-'s skin, and in tins state they were 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazar.s. “ As cow-hides get 
dry sooner than donkey-skins,” Ilasau died after a few hours from suffoca- 
tion : but '■Abd" 'r-Rahlm was after' 2-1 hours .still alive, and received 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon. “ The other acconiplice.s 
and the troopers of Kliusraw were impaled ; their corpses were arranged 
in a double row along the road which lead.s from the Bagh-i Mirza Kamran 
to the Fort of L-ahor, and Kbusraw. seated on a sorry elepluinf, was led 
along that wa 3 ^ People had been posted at short iutervals, and pointing 
to the corpses, kept calling out to Kliusraw. “ Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you.’’ 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 370. Hhs son IsJcmditjar 
Khan, was under Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500. He served in Bengal, 
and died in the lOth year of Shahjahaii’.s reign (PmlishSkn. I, 47G ; 

' I, b. 304). The ‘^Arif Beg-i Shay kh *=UnuirI mentioned in the. PadishShn. 

1 (I, b. 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Shei’oya Khan, son of Sher Afkan Khan. 

Sher Afkan TOian was the son of QCich Beg. Qucli Beg served ui'ider 
' Humayun, and was killed in the successful attempt made by several 

I ^ ■ ■ — ■ ■ ' - ..I . 

' Vid€ p. 456 note. There is another BhaiiOwal befcwoon ’Wazirabad and SiyalUot, 
couth of tlio Chanah. . . ^ 

1 In 2Ci T-H,i 3 ]ah, lOlS, he got an apj^jointracnt Yuzhashl, or commaiKler of lOO 
4nd wus'aeut to Kashmit' {T.'uziik, p. 70'), In tho Tnsiik, he is called ’‘r-lialihri 

JCftar, Abd** ** tJiu Ass i - 
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gr.iiuiees to save Mac/am Makiuj, Akbar'a motiier, after tlic fatal battle 
of Cluiuha {vick No. 90, p. 150). V/lien Huaiayain fled to Persia, Sher 
rltkaii r.n.niTined ivitli Jlirz.i Kamrim in Kabul ; but he joined the 
.‘unperor on Isia return, from Iian, and was made governor at QaUt. Later 
ii.i received as jr.glr, bnt wo.nt again over to Kamraa. 

Hinmiyun's, soon after, captured aud killed liim. 

Sheroi'ii Khiui served at flrst under Muu'^im (No. 11) in Bengal and 
Orisit. In the 2f)th ytpir he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad 
to Kabul. In the 2Sth year, he served under "^Abrla ’r-Rahim (No. 29) 
in Gujrat, and was present in the battle of Sarkich (Alchandma III, 
103, 422). In the 30th year, ho served rmder Mathi-b Khan (No. 83) 
against Jalala Tariki (p. {42.). In the 39th year, he was made a IChiin. 
and wan appointed to AjmTr. According to the Tahiqdl he was a Haziiri 
in 1001. 

169. Kaaar Ee Uzbalc. 

The Ald)umdm(i (III, p. 500) says, “ On the same day ^ Nazar Be, 
and his &on.s, Qaubar Bo, Shadi Be (No. 367), and Biiql Be (No. 3(58), 
were presented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor.” 

Shadi Be distinguished hinjself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
(No. 83) against the Tarilds. He may be the Shadi Khan Shadi Beg. 
mentioned in the Pddishahmlma (I, b. 308) as a cotnrpander of One 
Thousand. Be is the al)brcviation of Beg. Nagar Be is nob to be con- 
founded with Nazar (?) Beg (No. 247). 

170. Jalal Khan, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, 
the G'akkhar. 

171. Mubarak Khan, son of Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar. 

Till! Galvlfhars are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Ma^dsir, the 
hilly districts between the Bahat and the Indus.'-* At the time of Zayn“ 
T-'i Abidin, king of Kashmir, a Ghaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid 
{si ot sJ), who wa.s a relation of the then ruler of Kabul, took away 

' Wiieii the IU.WS was brought to Afcfa.ar that Man Singh, soon after the defeat of the- 
Imperialiats, anil tlio death of Bir Bay in tha Khaybar I’asa, had dofeated the 'i'arilua it 
qAli Masjid (end of the 30th year, or beginning of RabK I, 99t). 

' Mr. j. G. Dcbnei-iek informs mo that tiic Gaktharo initabited the hilly parts of the 
t’aivul Pindi and .Tholaur district! from Khanaur on the borders of the l&iiira dlilijce- 
atonsj the lower ranpo of hills skirting tUo Tabsils of Rawnl PindJ, Knhuta, and Gdiir 
Kinin , aa fat as Domcli in the Jehlam district. Their anewnt strongholds wprc PhawSla, 
•linltfinpur, and Diiuguli. They deelaro that they are descended from the Kaiaiiiao kingy 
of Iran Their aiiceator Kid invaded Tibet, wheto ho and his dcscendatits roignod tor 
loii gcniiraljonB. His tenth dnscenijant Kab comiuerecl Kashmir, and took poststasien 
of half of it. Tho GakWiara then rolgnod for 10 gouciatiotis after Kab in Kt«ihm&.“ The 
nSEh cleacendant.Zayn. Shah, fled to Afghanistan, whero he died. Kasoilj pakkharShab, 
catne to thoPanjab with Maiimtid ct Ghosid, and wafi taade lord of the Sind Sfigar Du.aii. 
.Malik E!r is said to have boon the grandfather of Tatar, whoso father 'was Malik Pill. 
V)i/e Mr. DCltnericli’s History of the Gahkhara, Jtatrarf d.AA., ItiTI. Tide p. B2I. 
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di-trirts frijUi the Kidimlrl'i, »ind grjtluaih' e’ctf^ndfi! bp powi.r 
mcT the r^gioji It twr"! the Nilih flndus) aiy! tlic SaiM'dib- and the 
fiijiiiier of iiiudi ni K.i'hndr t iLililv Kid i.'.ds su'ftcdeJ h_i' Ins hCm 
Malik Kala-i. nud M. iik Kalka hv M.ilik Blr. Ah'-r liir, tlie ht-aJ o' the 
tribe v.as kiilt.in Tatli, uho iiiidpied Bab^i vaiii.ibie ^ervio'*, i‘sppaial!y 
lu the i-.a.t V ith PA'! 7 KbiiiTi. hull 'iti Tatar had tiio on , buU.'in kkraiig 
1111(1 iSuPari -tuam Sarang fougiit ,.i gieat deal ’.'.ir'i Sl'or bhili and 
SaIIiii blilh. i-a[it iiiing and st'-llinf! a large nunbcr ol The Fort 

Rolitfip (’oinruenud bv h-Ler Shall u th the spitial itb] et of keeping 
Ihe fhil.LLirs in tlieth. Slier Shah lu the end raptured Suit, In Sarang 
and 1 ilkd Liru, aiul confineil hic ‘on Kamil Khan m Bwiiliyar, avithout 
however, anbjugatipy the lube. Sult'm AiUm was now looked upon as 
tilt head ol the chii. He cimtimn.J to oppoio the A-fiiins Onre Salim 
Shih 5 a^'* the oidir to blow iiji a portion of the Owiliyar Foit, where 
the '(ate prison, i-, v.t ro Kept Kamil Khiii, who wa’ still confinecl bad 
a iniraeiihjiis e'cajie and was in ( oinequeute jiardoucd Kamil Went to 
his kinsfolk , hut a- Ssuitin Adam had iMirped all power hehvi.'l ubaiuicl'i , 
with Ills lirothei Sa'^id Khan aioidmg r-ojifnet witli h's unch 
Immechatolv att r Akbar's aoceS'ion, howoier. Kamil jjaid las re-pfcts 
to the enipcroi at Jilmdhiir, was well ipcehed, and di'-timp.iiiliid Lim-cif 
in the war with Ilemii and dining the niego of Minkor In the ord vtai 
he v as font iigainst the Miyiini Afgliins, -who had levobed near Saroii) 
(M.iliva) and tvas made on Ins return jaginlir of Karah am! FatlijiSi 
Hnswaln In the tith ytw, he served under Khun Zamaii (Xu. 13) against 
the Afghans under the son of Jlubiriz Khan "^Adli (fi. tuts ) In the Sth 
year (970), lie was c.alled to Court, and as Akbai WTsdreJ lo reward turn, 
Karniil Kluu begged tha emperor to put him ni posaea'ion of the tJakkhar 
di.stiiijt, which was s=till in the hands of hi-s usurping unelc. Akbar 
ordered the Khaii-i Kalin fXo. 1C) and other Panjabi grandcLS to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of (hern to K.tmil 
Khan ; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with tlie other, they should 
occupy the oomitry and punish Kultin Adam The, latter alternative 
teas rendered nece.^sary by the resistance of Sultiiii Adam. The Panjiib, 

^ The Sivs, hi': aubjetted the tubes calUd ‘ asmU- ‘ u'j’* ‘ 

p- 4S7) a-ttcl Mr. Delraench saj's, the Kliatats uih^bifethe ^vestein 

partft of the Ravrul Vindl district. The secemd trihe’!*; that of the JanjCi,m who inhabit 
the Salt The third, •d.'JrdTL found jn Ihe southern jKut'3 of the Ruwnl 

Pmdi andthe Jbelaas districts; tbrir tract ia tailed .iwdii.lart to this dajy Thefuurth. ijt- 
say.?, txrny be the Jadrait a great claa about Pnull <jheh. The fifth, he bcliocLi. 

IS mtended for the Khcfhar&n (u/Vk^)* ^ tribe of aome importance m Piiiil Dadan I<h an 
dsth and the eighth are the Chbh and MangarTU (Ji/iw), large tnhc'i in 

The seventh ho supposes to be a jjustake for pahftt lya or lull triboa, wlueu 
tho IlhttndB and SalUia Vtdi Additional Kotes at end to p. 507. 
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army, tliprcfore, and Kaniiil Khiii entered the GakKhar district, and 
rli'fcaitd and cajiturnJ Adam after a severe engagement near the “ Qa.sba 
o! Ilila. . 1 Sultan Adam and Ins son Laslikaii were handed over to 
KtinuU Kii.'ui. SI ho ssas put m pos-jcsstoii of the district. Kamal Kh.lii 
l.iljid L.i^h)..ir7, and jmt HuHaii Adam into piison, s'diere he soon after 
<lie'l {.ilhci i.iiiMi, 11, 210 fi.) 

ll I- ■‘uii.il in till Tahuqdt that Kamal Khan was a Commander of 
I’lv 'flu u mil, distiiiguisbed for courage .and braseiy, and died in 973 “ 

.Mubr.uik l^au mu! .falal j\h<in seivcd in the 30tb y'car under Mirza 
SJi jjii nhh ith.iga .111 Das, and Sii.ih QuJi Mahram, m Kashmir {Akhnrndma, 
ill, IRj), The Tahnqdl calk both, as also Sa‘'id Khan, Commanders 
of KiUeen Ilundred, A daughter of Sa'-Id Khan uas married to Prince 

S. -ilini , i'ldt No. 22"), note. 

172. Tash Beg Khan Mughul, IT.'ij Khan]. 

T'l'li Big served at first under Mir/A Muhammad Hakim king of 
Kabu], and eiiteied, after tlie deatli of his master, Akbar's service He 
received u jagli m the Panjib. According to the Akbarndma (Ilf, 489), 
he went inth Elr Bar (No. 85) to Sawiid and Bijor, and distmguiiibed 
liimot-lf under lAbda 1-MatIab (No. 83) against tlie Tarikia (III, 541) 

In the tOth year, ha ojicrated against the ’’Isa Kliavl Afj^rins, though 
wztli little siicces®. Two years later, he served under Asaf Khiin (No 98) 
III the conquest of Mau, and received the title of Tdj Khan When 
Raja Llasu again lebelled (tTtli year), Kliwdia Sulajmian, BaWishi oI 
th'j Priiyali, was ordered to march against him with, the contingents oJ 
Q'lh] Khan (No. 42), Huiiayn Beg-i Shaykh 'iUmari (No. 107), Ahmad 
Btg-i Kabiiil (No 191), and Taj Khun. Without waiting for the others. 

T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kh.'s 
"-on, received new s of Easu’s appioach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed wuth fifty men of his father's contingent. 

Jah.iiigir, on lii.s accession, promoted him to a commaud of 3,000, 
III the second year of Ids reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the 
.iiTivai of Shall Beg Khan (No. 67). He was afterwards appointed 
governor of Thathah, where lie died in the ninth year (1023). 


^ ISvt JI.uiT south of Chilianwulo. between the Jhelajn and the Chanib: 

hut Ililu, or HU, winch, Mr. Delmcnek says, la a feny on the Jbclam near DangalT. 

Adam's -stronghold, 

^ So m my MSS of the 'I'cthatjuL The author of the Ma^tl^ir found 970 m hia MS , 
which would hp the same year m 'which Kamjl Khan "waB rceitored to hia paternal inheri- 
tance , hence he adds a idiu. He was qectainly alive in the middle ot 972, (Akbarnama- 
1 . p 302 ) _ ^ \ 
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17S. ShayMi "^Abd^ 'llah, son of StiayM) Muliunini.u? Clidvs [of 
G’-valiydr). 

Sliaykh *^Abd“ 'llah at first fiver? a,ietircci atuf bnintly life, but onteied 
f,iib=eqiient!y the Emperor’s service. Ife (li3tin"ui-lied !iim-e!f, .Tm! is 
.said to liavc ri'-cn to the dignity of a Conimanrlei ul 'J’luei- 'i'lioii'.iud. 
He died vhcn young. 

Ilislirotlu r 7fi7/ili\oclas a Faijir. and .st min'd dmiiig the lifetime 

of his father iiiidei the renowned, saint Wajih" ‘d Din in (hijnil. who 
himself was a pupil of Muhaininnd (fiiaws. 

fiiogr;)|jhie,s ol Muhammad Gli.tiis (died !t70;tt.AgM, Imrieri iuGudhyai) 
will be found in the il/a'tfliiV, Bitdd,oiit ([II, p. 4), 'and the Khazlnal" 
't-A?Ji;iu^ (p. 909). He was disliked by Bayrain Khan. SluiyUi riada.i, 
and .Shaykh .Mubarak. .A-bu 'l-Fa/l's father. Fute alsOiV/n'i?*/,'-, 

[). 100. 

t 17 1- Raja Eiijsingh, sou ol Ruja .Askaran, the Kaclihw.iha. 

Raja Askiiruu is a brother of Raja Bihari Mai (Ko. 20). lie served in 
the '22ml yoar vitli Hadnj Khdn (No. 43) against Raja Miulhnkiu o( 
Uclchn.’ and in the 25th year under Toijiar Mill in Bihar. In the fiotli 
year, he «as made a Commander of One Thousand, and served in the 
same t'e,u under ‘'.-Azfz Koka (No. 21) in the Dalthiti. In Uie Ol.st yeai, 
when Akbai appointerl two oHieens to each suba, .Askaran and Sluykh 
IbraliJm (No, 82) weic appointed to Agra. In the 33rd year, lie .served 
a .second time against I’lija Madhukar under Shihab Khun (No 20), 
aiul died soon after. 

Abu 'l-P'azl has not given his name in this list of grandecb. The 
Tahaqdt says lie was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

RCtj Siwj, his son, received the title of Raja after the death of }|i.^ 
father. He served for a long time in the Dakhin, was called in the 41tli 
year to Court, and was appointed commandant of Gwaliyar, In the 
451 h year, he joined the Imjierial army, which under Alibar besieged 
Foil Asir. In the 47th year, he pursued, together witli Riiy Rayaii 
J Patr Das (No, 190) the notorious Bir liingh Deo Buiideia, who at Jahangir s 
instigation had murdered Abi'i 'l-Fazl. For his distingiushed services in 
the operation.^ against the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the uOtli year the rank of a Commander of 4,000, 3,000 horse. In the 
.'kd year, of Jahangir’s reign, he served in the Dal^bin, where he died 
in 1021 (10th year). 

i ' GdAha in generally spelt on onr maps <>or«Aa. It lies near Jhanai on tho left bank 
of the Betwa, 'I'he name of the river •' Dasiharo " meationcri on p. SSS.istliSewntlysjwlW 
■' in tlie MSS. In one plane the has StUdah&ri, 
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Rant Das, his son, was a Commander of 1,000, 400 horse. Ho received, 
in the l‘2tli year, the title of Raja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500, 700 horse. 

One of his grandsons, Prasuttam Singh, tirnied Muhainmadan in the 
Gth year of Shahjahaii’s reign, and received the name of Ibadalmaiid } 

175. Ray Bhoj, son of Eay Surjan Hada (So. 96). 

When Bfmdi, in the 2‘2nd year, was taken from Danda, elder brother 
of Rfiy Bhoj, the latter was put in possession of it. Bhoj served under 
Man Singh against the Allans of Orisa, and under Shayli Abu l-Fazt 
in the BalAin {Ahharn., Ill, 851, 855). • ■ 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (No. 160). 

In the first year of his reign, Jahangir wished to mairy Jagat Singh's 
daughter. Eay Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give Ms'oonsent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kahtd. But Ray 
Bhoj, in the end of 1016, committed .suicide. The marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th Rabi'^ 1, 1017, (Tuzuk, pp, 68, 69). 

It is said that Eathor and Kachhwalia princesses entered the imperial 
Harem ; but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride, 

A7F. Commanders of Eight Hundred. 

176. Bher Khwa.ia. 

He belonged to the Sayyids of Itawa (y'blcjloU)- Hi? mother was 
a Naqshhandi (p. 466, note 2). Sher Kh.’s name was “ Padishah 
Khwaja ”, but Akbar called him on account of hri bravery and courage 
Sher Khwaia. 

In the 30lh year. Sh. Kh- served under Sa'Jid Khan Cha^ta®i (No. 25) 
against the Yusuiza.is, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the DaWiin. 
In the 40th year, the Prince sent with him a corps to Patan, where he 
■distinguished himself against Ikhlas Khan. He continued to serve in the 
Bakhin under Abu ’I-Pazl. In the engagement near Blr he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged. From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence of the 
swelling of the Ganga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the 
north, he resolved to trj' a last sortie and perish, when Abu T-Fa?l 
arrived and raised the siege. Abu T-Fazl proposed to leave his own 
son ^Abdv 'r-Rahman at Blr ; but. Sh. IGi- refused to quit his post. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 


‘ Hcgarding the Kiiohhwilias, Beamy article in the CaJeHJfa Mevim, for April, iSTl, 
entitled " A Chapter Irom Muhammadan Hiaiory**, .. 




Sh. Kli. remauied in favo\ir during the reign of .Tabangtr. Ee was 
with the emperor when Mahabat- Khan near the Bahat had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. After Jahangir's death, he served with 
Asaf against Shahryar in Labor. 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
4,000, with 1,000 horse, and received the title of Khwdia Baqi Wmn, 
He was also appointed governor of Thathah, vice Miiza ‘■Isa TarlAan 
(p. 392). He died on his way to his province in 1037. Pddishdkn., 1, 181, 
200 . 

Hi.s son Khwaja Hasftim was made a commander of 500 [Pad-isMknama, 
I, b. 327). Another son, Aiad^ 'Vah, is mentioned as a Commander of 
900, 300 horse, (FadisMkn., II, 738). 

177. Mlr 2 a Khurram, son of Khau-i A'^zam Miraii ‘■Asfe Eoka 
(No. 21). 

Ee ha.s been mentioned above, p. 3i6. 

XV. Comimn4ers of Seveii Hundred. 

178. fiarayeh Sulfan, son of Afad“ ‘r-Eashid Khan, king of 
Kashgar. 

18’2. Saltan '^Abd'*- 'llah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
■Suit. an 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Siill.an. 

Quraysh Sultan is a descendant of Chingiz IChun.^ His genealogical 
tree ia given in the Akharmma (HI, 584) and the TanM-i RasBdl as 
■on following page. 

After the death of lAbd^ ’r-RashId Khan (16), ‘-.Abde 'I-Karini Kbau, 
elder brother of Qurajash Sultan, succeeded to the tbi'one of Kssh^tar. 
He treated his relations weD, partly in fulfilment of his father’s wiah, 
partly froKi natural benevolence. But Kh udabitiida, sou of Quraysh Sulriin, 
quarrelled Tvith Muhammad Khan, his uncle, and Khudnbnnds occupied 
‘the town of TarSn. ':Abd« ’llah, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh. Suit.an to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family 
-to BadaWishan and BalMl, and lastly, with, the penniision of ^Abd“ ’llah 
•^an of Triran, to Hindustan. He met Akhar, in the 34th year, at 
Bhiliabu ’d-Din-pux, when the emperor was just returning from Kashmir, 
was wett received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh died in the 37th year (1000), at Haj.!pur. 

179. Qaia Bahadur, son of Mirza Mahmud, who is the paternal 
uncle of Mirza Haydar [Gurgani]. 

a Chmgi’4 Khan ia tha bistorias is otlea called Qd^&n-i 
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K Crpjigu KhiLn. 

. 1 

2. Oiag^^ta’i Kh an. 

2. ilswilLkriJi (flecond fion of Cha^ta^I fih aa). 

4. Vu^r^ MSS. giVG various readiDgo). 

5. VftfKq ^ Kiifiri (i'aJJed after bis conversion Sultan (ihiyas" '‘d-DCn). 

6. a. Ktian,^ 

1 

7. Al-sTimqfk, ur AlfianuqJi, Khan. 

8. Tut^liiq Tirnur Khan. 

9- Khi.ir Khwaja Kiian ^ (fathcr-in*law of Timur). 

10 (rt) Muhammad IChan . . . (6) Sham? Ja’han Khao . . . {c) N&qah Man Khaoj 

I 

1] hi) Shc-r Aiuhaiumad Khan, (b) Slior tJAlI Xlgiilan. 

32. Uwaia Khdn. son o£ Sher <iAlI U^lan. 

33. YQnaa ]£li£in, father of .BSbar*s mother. 

34. Suluan Ahmad Khan, kno'W'n as Alaneha 

35. Sultan AbG Sa^Jd JfJiaii. 

10. CAbdo V-Rsflhid Khan. 

! ^ 

17. (1) <;Abd« ‘UKarun Kh ao. (2) Qurayah Sultan (3) SuUSn *iAl>d** 'Uah 

(No. X68).' (No. 178). 

(1) Shah Muhammaid (No. ^10), 

(2) KhudAbanda. 

Like tlie preceding, Qara BakMur belouged to the royal family of 
Ka.sb^ar. Mlrjsa Haydar’s father, Muhammad Husayn, was the sob 
of Babar’s maternal aunt. 

Mii'aa Haydar,^ during his .stay in Kashghar, had aoeompanied the 


Burilq, Vanitlberyj j>. 153. — B], 

“ DavTtV invaded India during the reign of ‘JAla**' ’d*Din ; rWe Journal As. Sor.. Bengal 
for 18G9, p. m, and 1870, p. 44. 

® His daughter io called Tukul Khanum JC^ It is said that Tunur after the 
mauiago received the title of Gurgan ‘tho Mugful term- far the Persian ddwdd, 
a son-in-Jaw. Hence Timurides arc often called Gurganis. 

ItlirzaTIaydar was a historian andijoet. Ho-wroto Ui 951 the TarilJi^ .4 W* 
in lioriaur of c^6cf« Idng of Kashghar. The villa Jinowii aa ildxjh-i Ac/d was 

ereeted by him. AJibarndma^llS, 5&&. 

The MS. of the Tarikh-i RoshTdi in the Library of the Asiatic Society (Pecaiaa MSS., 
No. 155, three parts, 10 lines per page) io a fair, though: modem copy, and wae brought 
by Capt. H. Strachey from Yarkaud. 

The Tarikh commences with the reign of Tus^Juq Timur, who was converted io lallun 
by'Mawlana Arehad“ ’d-Bln, and go^ down to me reign of <?Abd» V. Rashid. The aecoad 
daft^T cofltainfi tho Memoirs of Mirzil Jlaydar. Tho style ie eisgant. 
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SOD of Sultan Abu Sa*Jid on several expeditiona to Kasbrnir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province. 
He subsequently went over Badal^shan to India, and airived at Labor, 
where Mirza Kanrran modehini liis >u7*'ih diuing his ah.senoe on an expedi- 
tion to Qacdahlir, which the Shah of Persia lmt]_ taken from KLwnja 
Kalan B^g. M. Haydar afteiwards accompanied Kamriin to Agra, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayun to take posseasioii of 
Kas hmi r. "VlTien f/he emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah 
retreated to Labor, he gave M. Haydar a small corps and sent him to 
Kashmir. The country being in a distracted state, M. H. took possession 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute long for ten, years. But 
afterwards he ordered the Mutba to be read, and coins to be struck, in 
Humayun’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmiris. 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Mirza Mahmud ; hence Q. B. was M. 
llaydar’s cousm. As he had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
•Sth year, ordered him to re-cocquer the province, and gave him a large 
corps. But Q, B. delayed his march, and when he arrived in the hot 
season at Itajor, he found the passes fortified. Soon afterward,?, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khan, who hod usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q, B. discomfited returned to Alibar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied The emperor to Malwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar’s return, governor of Mandu. He died soon after. 

Bor a relation of Qara Bahadur, vide No. 183. 

180. jKnzaffar Husayn ffii'za, son of Ibrahim Hnsayn Mirza [son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza]. j 

Muzaffar Husayn Mirza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows : — 

CUraar Shoyklj Mfca (scccpnd son ot Timur). 

HirztX Bayqru. 

Jlirzn Mansur. . 

M. iluyqra.* . 

Wais Mlrsia. 

Mutammad Sultan Mirza. 


I 


(1) Ulugh Mirzii. (2) Shah lErza, 


(1) Sikandar Mirza, 
tiL'e Ulugh Mirza. 

.{2) MalunSd Sultan M., 
stve Shah Mirza. 


(3) Ihrahlm (■*) Muhamtaad IJuaayn M. 
Husayn M. (5) Hasiiud ^usayn M. 

I (6) <:A<jil Huaayn M. 

Muzafiar-Hosayn 
Mirza (So. 180)- 


P Sia brother is Abfi T-@SzI Sultan Hasayn Mirza, — B.J 
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The mother of Iluhamraad fjsiitau Mfrza v;a,s the daughter of the 
renowned SiiUun Hu?ayn Mirza, l:ing of Ouras-an, at whose Court 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza held a. place of distiaction. After Sultan 
Husayii'a death, JIuhammad Sultin Mirza went to Babar, who treated 
Inin with every distinction. Jlumiyun also fiivoiired him, though on 
several nro.isioiis lie rsbelled, and extended nib f.indness to liis sons, 
Ulugh Mirza and Skill Mirza, who h.ad given him rejieatedly cause of 
diEsitisfaction. Clugh Mir.sj. wa.s l.iilod in the e.xpedi'ion against the 
Haziiras, and Shah kluhanin:' ei dVd, suon after, a natural dtjtli. 

Mirzi had two bo.n-i, Sihandar Mii.si ami MalimuJ Suirin 
Mii7.il ; but Hunuyfiii diangod their namss, and gave Sikandar the name 
of liluyli Mirza, and Mshtfid Snltan Mirza. that of Stiiili Mirzi, 

-A" Muiii'.itiuiad Sultria Miiza was old, Akbar mveused him from attend- 
ing at Court (.V/.d'/'-f Mr), and gave Liiii th’ pargana of Atzampfir in' 
Sambhal r.J a pciisitn.. He aho beziowed several other pk«s upon lu& 
f'i'ann-,')U3TJlrig.handS!iih AlZ.-z5. AtAtzampuria his old ago, Muhammad 
SuliSa M. had four other sons born to Ld;u — 1. Ibrahim J.Iusayn Mirzaf 
Mahamniad l;liisayn Idlrz.i, 3. Mas'ifld Hinmyn Slirza, and 4. “lAqil 
Husp.yii Mir^h. 

In the llti year of Alcbras reign, Mirza, Muhammad Haldm, Ling of. 
Kabul, invaded India and bo.sicged Labor ; and when Alrbar marched 
against Mm, Ulugh M. and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in. their 
revolt by their {younger) uncles Ibrahim Ilusayn M. and Muhammad 
llusayn M. The rebtillioii.'. Mirzas went plundering from Sambhal, to- 
Khan Zaman (Ko. 13) at Jaunpur ; but as they could not agree with him, 
they inarched on Dihli, aiid from tliere invaded MaKva, the governor of 
which, Muliammad Quii Kliaa Eailas (hJo. 31), was with the emperor. 
The co!isQf]ue3iC(3 of tlieir levolt was, that Akfaar imprisoned the old 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza. ’ He died a short time after in his xrrisoii at 
lii,an!i. In the ISth year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khan 
Zamiin, and conquered Chitor, he made Slidiab IQian (No. 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzns. 

About tliis'tiine Ulu^M. died. The other Miraas unable to withstand 
Shiiuib Khan fled to Ciiiiigis Khan (p. 419), who then ruled over a porfiajj. 
of Gujrat. Chingiz Khan ivas at war with I'^timad Khan {No. 67) of 
Ahmadabad ; and as the Mirzas had rendered him good service, he gave 
them Bahrooh as jagir. But their behaviour in that town was so orael 
that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. Though the M&zas- 
defeated his troops they withdraw to Khandesh. and re-entered Malwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (Ko. 74], §adfq ^Sn 
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No. 43i. rsurl oi,lieT.j, who be.siegecl Rantivnbhur (1 3th ye.i.r), and w'-re- 
pursued to the Narbada, v.’here many solJier.s of the Tdirzas perished in 
iTo.ssin". In the meantime Cliini'iz Khaa Innl bt.L-n nnndered hv .liiujiiar 
Khan and as Gujrat in a state of dKoaler, the Mlrzas v.'itli little 
Hglitinj, occupied Champrailr, Bahcocii, aiiJ Karat. 

la tliifs ITlh ypar. Akbar enterwi (fujral aiuJ uer-apli J Ahuunhilwd. 
Dt-sendons liaviug broken out iiiiiDiig- tbe Miraas. ItirahTui Hinavii M. 
left B.atroch, and arrived at a place K miiet from Akbar'c caLup. Most 
of Akbar s Ainlrs had the day before been sent away (otrariis Surat in 
seurrli of Muhantmad Hma}'!! M. Hearing of IbidliiM HiLsayn'.s arrivai,. 
the emperor dispatched Shabbaz Khan (No. SO) after the Amirs svhilst 
hn himself marched to the Mahiadrl liiver. where it flows past the town 
of Sanird. .'U;hiir had about 40 men with him, few of wlioni iiad armour ; 
but when the Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal 
oE attack rva.? given and after a hard fight, Ibriihlm llusayui M. whs 
defeated. He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Giilrukh Bcgam. a 
daughter o£ Mirza Kamran. on hearing of his defeat, flcil with Muzaffar* 
^usayn hlirza from Surat to the Dakhiis. 

Aibar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. “iAziz Koka (No. 21) 
with a gairifon in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Qut.b“ ’d-Diti 
(No. 2S) to join •’Aziz with the Malwa contingent. Muhammad Husayii 
M. and Shah M, thereupon united their troops with those of Kher Khan 
Ffiladi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged Pafan. “JAziz in.aiched aguin.sfc 
them, and defeated tiaeui (p. 432). Muhammad Himyn M. then withdrew 
to the Dakhiii. 

Ibrahim JT^^sayn M. and his younger brother Mas'^iid Husayn M. 
having met with resistance at.Nilgor {p. 384), invaded the Panjiib. The 
governor, Husayn Qidi Khan (No. 24) at that time besieged Nagarkot, 
and hearing of the inroad of the Mirzas, made peace with the Raja, 
attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured Mas'^ud. Tbrahhn 
Husayn fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baliiohis. He then fell into the hands of Sa'iid Khan 
(No. 25) and died of his wounds. 

After Akhar's return to Agra, Muhammad Ijfusayii Mirza left the 
Hflkhin, invaded Gujrat; and took possession of several towms. He wa.s 
defeated at KAmbhSjit by Nawrang Khan (p. 354) and joined the party 
of. T-Miilk .and the sons of Shei Khan Fuladi. They then 

marched against Ahmadabad and besieged M. “iAziz Koka. To 
relieve him Akbar hastened By forced marches from Agra to Fafan, 
®hd arrived, on the gth Jornada I, 983 fp. 458), 'rith about 1,000 horse. 
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at 3 place 3- kos from Ahmadabad. Leaving IjAtiyiir to continue the- 
siege, Miiliammad Husayn oppiosed the emperor, but was defeated and 
wounded. In Ms flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
captured him, and led liim to Akbar. Each of the two men claimed the 
customary rervard, andwhenBir B,ar,at Akbar's recpiest. asked Muhammad 
Husayii which of tlio two had t.aken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has cauglit me; for those two could not have done it.” 
Iklitiyar, on he.iriiig of the defeat and capture of Muhammad Husayn, 
raised the siege, and lied with his 5,000 troopers. Akbar at once pursued 
him. Ikhtiyar got detached from his men, and in jumping over a shnib 
fell with his hor.se to the ground, when Suhrab Turkman w'ho wa.s after 
him, cut oft his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husayn 
also lisd, in the raeantimo, been e.vecuted by Bay Singh (No. 44), whom 
.4Iv'bar had put over him. 

Slulh Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 2j!nd year, Muraffar Ilu.sajm Miraa, whom his mother had 
taken to the Daldiin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was 
defeated by Raja Toejar Mai and Vazir Khan (p. 379) and fied to Junagadh. 
When the Raja had gone, Mu^afiar besieged Vazir in Ahmadabad, During 
the siege he managed to attach VazTr’s men to his catise, and was on the 
point of entering the town, when a cannon ball killed Milu' “iAli Kolabi, 
Avho had led the young Muzaffar into rebellion. This bo affected Mu?afiat 
that he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew to 
Nazrbiir. Soon after, he wa.s captured by Raja “JAIi of Ediandesh. and 
handed over to Akbar. He w'as kept for some time in prison ; but as he 
showed himself loyal, Akbar, in the 36th year, released him, and married 
him to his eldest daughter, the Sultan Khanum. He also gave him the 
SaikSr of Qanawj a,s tiii/i/l. Muzaffat, however, -was addicted to theplcasuxe-s 
of wine, and v/hen complaints were brought to Akbar, he cancelled the 
li/^rd, and again imprisoned him. But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he sent Miizaffar 
to besiege Fort Lalang. But he quarrelled with Khwaja Fat^n ’Uah, 
and one day, he decamped for Gujrat. His 'companion.s deserted him ; 
and dressing himself in the garb of a faqir, he wandered about between. 
Surat and Baglana, when he was caught by Khwaja Waisf and taken 
before the Emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
w'as let off in the 46th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Nur** ’n-Nisa, was married to Prince Salim (vide No. 225, 
note). GulrujA Begam, Muzaffar’s mother, was still alive in 1023, when, 
she W'as visited on her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajtnir, 
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l8i. ftundviq Klian, brother of the we!I-knowa Bayram Oghlan. 

The Akharnmm (I, ‘111) mentions a Qunduq Sultiin, who aceompaiiied 
.Hnm.iyfm on his march to India. 

For (^laduq, some MKS. road QundCiz. A grandee of this name served 
in Bengal under and died at<3aur (p. 407). 

18’2. Sultan ‘■Abd" Tlah, brother (by another molhor) (d Qur.iysli 
Sultiin (No 178). 

I88. Mirza, ‘iAbd“ 'r -Rahman, son of Jlir/A Naydar’s brother (nidf 
JMo. 179). 

184. Siya Kian, son of Sahib Khan. 

In the TahaqSt and the Alcharnama lie is geriewlly called Uj 

which may mean “ Qiyti, the beautiful ”, or “ Qiyfi, .‘•■on of Sahib 
Hasan Proper nouns ending in a long vowel rarely take the I/iufat.^ 1 1 
looks as if the reading of the A‘In MSS. was a nii.stake. The 

words are intended to distingukh him from t)iya Oiuig 

(No. 33), 

Qiya served under Shams" ’d-Dln Atga against Bayram (p, 332), 
•He rvas also present in the battle of Sarangprir [vide No. 120). 

185. Darbar Khan, ‘Hnayat [ullah], son of Takaltu Khan, thelleader. 

Darbar’s father was Shah Tahmasp’s reader. ‘^Inayat, on his arrival 

in India, was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbiir Hian, He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in MaWa. and 
in the 12th year, in the last tvar with Khan Ziiman. He accompanied 
the emperor to Itantanbhiir, and when Akbar, in the 14th year, after 
the Conquest pf the fort, made a pilgrimage to tho tomb of 
ChishtI in Aimlr, Darbiir Klian took sick leave, and died on his arrival 
at Igra. 

According to his dying wish—to the di,sgust of the author of the 
McASsif — ^he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Altbnr’s dogs, which 
he had built. The dog had shown great attachment to its imperial 
master. 

186. ‘!Ahd“ 'r-Eahman, son of Mu7a3^id Dulday. 

The name Duldaij had been explained above on p. 388. *^Abd" ’r- 
Raljman’s great-grandfather, Mir Shah MaEk, had served under Tunur. 
^ Abd" ’r-Eahmhn was lolled in a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Yide, 
under his son BaiMfurdar, No. 328, and under No. 146. Another son 
is mentioned belffsv, No. 349. 


I Tixua yon say for aociirsed Hnjagu. 
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187 Qasiia ''Ali Shan. 

When Akbar, in the 10th year, moved against Khan Zamau (Mo 13), 
Qabun ‘^Ali Khan held Uhajipur. In the 17th year, he i-prvfd in =ipge 
of Surat , anti m the fcdionmg year. «ith Khan^Atain (K<> 53) lathe conquest 
of Patna luider JIuiKim. For some reason he retuiued to Crourt, 
and took bhuja‘'at Khan (No 5!| a pnpuner to MiirAlm, whom he had 
slandered. In the 'I’ind year, be .served luider Sailiq (No. 43) against 
Madhukar Bnndela, anil in the 25th vear, under *;Azi 2 Koka (No. 21) ui 
Bihtir. In the 2fith year, he ua& employed to settle the aflairs of Ilaji 
Begam, dauighter of the brother of Huniayunsi mother {lugha^l zdtla-yi 
ualida-yi Janmi-dst4ni), who after her return from Maklcah (see under 
H6) had been put in charge of Huniayun’s tomb in Dihli, where eho 
died. lu the 31st year, when Alcbar appointed two oBlcer.<5 for each 
Siiba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tu^luq were sent to Audh He returned, 
in the 36th year, from Edigyrabad to Court, .md soon after received 
Kalpi as jaglr. ‘‘ Nothing also is tuow'n of him ” ‘ Ma^agir. For his 
brother, vide No. 3£K). 

188. Baz Bahadur, eon of Sharif Khan (No. G3). 

Vidv above, p. 415. 

181). Sayyid ‘:Ahd“ 'Hah, son of Mir Khwananda. 

Some MSS. have. " Khwand ” instead of “ Khwananda.’ ' Sayyid 
‘'Abd“ ’llah had been brought up at Court, lathe 9th year, he served 
in the pui’suit of 'lAbd'^ ’UMi ^an Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with 
the ^an-i Kalan (No. 16) in the first Gnjrat war. Later, he served under 
Mun'-im in Bengal, and was with Khan ‘(.41am (No, 58) in the battle of 
Takaioi (p. 406). In 984, he brought the news of I)a‘'ud’s defeat and 
death .at Agmabal (p. 360) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served under Mirza ^Aziz (No. 21) and under Shahbiiz Khan (No. SO), 
cliiefl)'' against Ma‘’eum-i FaranlAudi (No. 167). In the 31st year. Akbar 
eent him to Qasim Khan (No. 59} in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997)) 
he was one night surprised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dharu, son of Raja Todar Mai (No. 39), 

Vide above, p. 378. 

191. Ahmad Beg-i Kabuli. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to Mir GhiyaB" ’d'Din Tarl^an, a Clliag|jta*i 
noble who served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan 


* Sayyid .thuittd’s edition of the Tnzuh mentions a Qasim rAU on p. S8, 1. 2 from 
helow ; but aocoiding to the Ma^ii>ir,-«e have there to read Qiiiim Beg for Q««m yAfi. 
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(No. 17’2i|, ilbu ’1-Qa?uii (No. 1991, Nla*! sum KNan (p. 476, note 1). and 
Tal^ta Bfiff (No. 195), A B. entered, after Af. Jlahamiund Il.tkini’s death, 
Akbar’s service. He was made a commaader of 700, aud received, in 100-3, 
on the removal of Yusuf Klian-i Eazawi (No. 35), a Jagir m Kashmir. 
He iiLarneJ the sister of ,Ja‘‘far Beg A^f Khi.ii. (No. 98). 

During the reigu of Jahangir he rose tn the po.‘-t of a comimnder of 
3,000, and received the title of Khan, and uL'-o .i dag. He was for some 
time governoT of Kashinrr. Oa his removal, he went to Court, and died. 

From the Tzizuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir 
was made a commander of 2.000, and held Peshawar as jagir. lu the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Ai^an tribes in Batigaah, and 
was for hi.s services there promoted, in the 5th year, to a command of 
2,500. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Quhj 
Khan (No. 42), he was called to Court, and confined to Fort Rantinbhur 
(Tuzuk, p. 13G). In the following year, he was released (f.c., p. 146) and 
sent to Kislunir {l.c., p. 149). 

Aliniad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They are : — 

1. Muhanmnd M *■ (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the 
Tarikis. His .son. Ardsher, was a commander of ],000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18Lh year of Sbahj.’s reign. 

2. Khan Bayjiur ^far-jang (second son). He rose during the 
reign of Sliahjahan to the high dignity of a commander of 7,000, and 
distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the 
Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd Safer, 1062. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and Lut,f“ ’Hah, were killed in the 
BalMi war, where Satfd also was severely wounded. . Two other sons. 
'^.Abd“ ’Hah and Path'* ’Hah, rose to high commands. 

S. Rhi-lMis^ ’llSh Khan Ifli^ar Khan. He rose under Shahjahan to 
&. cenitoand of 2,000, one thousand horse, and was Fawjdar of Jammu 
{KSdisM?m.> I, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Shiihp’s reign. 

4. AM ’1-Baqa. He was the younger brother (by the same mother) 
of Sa‘‘Id, under whom he served. He was thanadar of Lower Bangash. 
In the 15th year, after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of 
IJtiMdr Khan, at the same time that his elder brother received that of 
Zafat-jang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thousand horse. 

192. HaMm ^Ali, of Gilan. 

^Ali came poor and destitute from Persia to India, bub was fortunate 


(V Metitionedi Xazub, p, a07.— B.] 
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tuougli to become in course of time a personal attendant {muldztm, 
and friend ot Akbai, Onco tlie emperor tried lilin by gi'dng bim several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of animals. To 
hi.s ivitisfaction, Ali rori'cctly distinguished the difroreut lands. In 9B8, 
he was sent a-, ambassador to ’^All ‘•Adil Shah of Bijapur, and was well 
leceivcd ; hut before he could he sent back with presont.s for his master, 
^Adil i-'jir;h suddenly died.'^ 

In the 3!)tli year, Ilakfii'. ‘■.rUi constructed the v/oiulerful reservoir 
(/‘an r). which i-. so often mentioned by Mughul historians. A staircase 
went to the bottom of tire reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin- 
ing snuill loom, slv ffaz .square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
By some contiivance, the water of the reservoir was prevented from 
ilon ing into the chamber. MTiea Alchar dived to the bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, he found it lighted up and furnished with 
cushion®, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast wa.s also provided, 

In the 40tli year, ‘^Ali wa.s a commander of 700, and had the title 
oUdlhiSs'' 'z-Z/mdul, " theGalenusof theiigc.’’ His astringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said tliat the 
Ifiniperor died of dysentery or acute diatrhcea, wlrich no remedies could 
stop. ‘■AH had at last recourse to a most powerful astringent, and when 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there- 
fore administered purgatives, wdiich brought back the diarrbeea, of wliich 
•Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite - 1 
iiicp.t on accniuit of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
figlit. Paliiii (JaldngiT) had an elephant of the name of ffirdnhar, who was 
.1 matcli for every elephant of Akbar’s stables, but whose strength was 
Mippo.'ii’d to be equal to that of Abriip, one of Khusraw’s elephants. Akbar 
llicrofore uished to see them fight for the championship, which was 
<lone. According to custom, a third elephant, Raniahnan, was selected 
as ictbancha, i.c . he was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurxam 
(Shah jo hail) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusraw were on horse- 
back in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abrup, and as he mauled 


^ 9 Adtl Shah was murdered in 9S8 by a young bandsomo eunueli, whom he attempted 
»o use for an immoral purpose. Tho king was knownaa much for his juatico and goodwill 
towards subjects as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. He obtained with 
some oxeition two yoting and handsome eunuchs from Malik Baiid oi Bedar, and was 
-■stabbed by the elder of tho two at the first attempt of aatiafjdng hia inordinate desiroa 
Mawlaim Ra?.a of Mnshliad, poetically styled found tho of his death in the 
w orJa Skah’i jahnn shud ohmid (988), ** The king of the world became a martyr.” 
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iiim too ieveroly, tho labancha elephant was sent off to AbruiT;! as-- [-,tan<’e. 
But JaliiiiigTr’tj men, anxiou-, to have no hitotferr-iice, pelted Rantaliiiiaii 
V, ith stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This iiiiuoyed 
Akbar, and he sent Khuiram to Kailm to tell him not, to break tlic ruh'-., 
as m fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that, the pelting 
ot stones liad never had his sanction, and Khuttam, satisliecl with the. 
e.xplanation, tried to separate the elephants bv means of firewia-l:'' * but. 
in \'aiii. Uufoitunatcdy Ilantaliunni aho got worsted hy Giranbar, and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and rlirew themselves into the Jainniu 
This annoyed Akbar more ; but. his e.vcitemcnt was intensified, when at 
that moment ^ursau’ came up, and abased in unmea.surecl lenns his 
father in the presence ot the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent, next 
jnorning for All, to whom he said that the ve.xation caused bj’ Khm'-aw'.s 
bad behaviour had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jai.uigtr also viiitcfl “^AlT s reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2,000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and 
■died on the 5th Mu.harram, 1018, Jahangir says of him (Tiizuk, p. 7'i) 
that he excelled in rVrabic, and cbmposed a commentary to the Qdiiftn. 
“ But hi.s subtlety w'as greater than his knowledge, his looks better than 
iiis walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart for in reality ho was 
a bad and unprincipled man.'’ Once Jahangir hinted that ’^Ali Imd killed 
Akbar. On the other aide it is said tliat he aiient annuaJiy C.OOO Ilupees 
on medicine.s for the poor.^ 

He had a son, known as /lak'im ‘^Abd" l-Wubh'ib. He held a mrniwb. 
In the 15th year of Jalwiigir’s reign, he cliimcd from certain Hnyyids 
in Lahor the sum of 80.000 Es. wliich. Im s.iul, his father had lent them. 
He .supported his claim by a certificate with tlio .seal of a QazI on it, and 
the statements of two witnesse.s. The Sa yvid.s. who denied all knowledge, 
Beeing that the case rveut against them, appealed to the Emperor. .Tahilnglr 
■ordered Asaf Khan (No. 98) to investigate the ca.se. ‘^Abd” 'l-Wuhhab 
got afraid, and tried to evade the iiivostigatioii by proposing to the 
.Sayyid-s a compromi.so. This looked .suspieious. and Asaf by cios?-(iUtf'.(ion- 
ing found that tlie claim was entirely false. .He therefore reported ‘■Abd" 
’1-Wahhab, and tlie Empeior deprived him of his maiisab and jagir. He 
sbems to have been .afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishak- 
■nfi«!rt (I, (). 328) he is mentioned as a conunancler of 500, fifty horse. 


* B(i(U,oui (tif, ]b(5) 5:ay‘j that ‘lAli was the boh of tlie nhter of IIalitm« ’I>M!uIk of 
fjilan, and learncfi medicine and Fcience und<irfnhah F.itli” *!Iah of ShirS'Z. He was a 
xahid and a, bud doctor whooften killed }«« patients. Thus he killed ’llaU 

'ky prescribing {vith p» 3'!, ?iotc). ’ * 




hf'3 Gu]ar IDian, '^'> 1 . of d-Dln Khiin Atga (No. ‘23). 

Hp v.<i‘- iH'iiuoncii ,i(jiivi' lii’il'T No 23, 

Itn Sadr Jaliin Mufti. 

^Urdii Siidr.lrhan p.i Pih.’mi, p. vill<igprie,ir Qaiiawj ' 'Thiriugh 

Iht ii'riiH-i'xi' of Sbnvkli ^Alat" ’u-NaLl he wa-. inadp Mufii, When '• Ab<l“ 
'Hall liiiaii U/thak, Iniig of Turan. v.Tote to Akbar rvgirJino; lu5 a-postacy 
iroiii ItlSm. ilhan Sailrdiid ihikitn (No. “iuri) were selected as anihass^idoTa. 
Tilt- iiii'M cl V. hicli they took to '^.V( il“ ’ll.'ili contaiur-d a few Arabic verses 
whii h ‘'.-Vhei" ‘Hah could construe into a denial of the alleged apodacy — 
o. j.-y\ ol. aSN ^,1 J.A 

L\ ^,LJ U, aill Wl. 

“ Of God people have '■aid that He had a .son ; of the Prophet some liave 
Raid chat he was a «orecrer. Neither God nor the Prophet has esc?.ped the 
slander of men — Then how .should I ’ '* 

Mirau returned m the Sftli year, and was made Sndr (j-i'da p. 28i). 
In tins Oath year, a( the feast of Ahanmiih, the Court witnessed a cuiious 
.spectacle. The f^adr and '^Abd'' ’1-Hay (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the 
cinplre, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing 
liis cf'C'leMastical and iudicial dignitaries over their ciip.s, that he quoted 
tlie M'ell-knowu verse from Hafiz : — ; 

^ * AA llAiSU 

Up to the 40tli year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 
700 ; but later, he was made au Amir, and got a mansab of 2.000 (vide 
p. 217-18). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was 
promoted to a comiiiatid of 4,000, and received Qanawi as iuif ul. As 
Sadr under Jahangir he is said to have given away more landte in five 
years than under Akhar in fifty. He died in 1020, at the age, it is believed, 
•of 120 years. Ilis faculties lemaiued unimpaired to the last. 

His position to Akbar's “ Divine Faith ” has been explained above 
(p. 317-13). Thereis no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more ’ 
for it than he. He also composed poems, Ihougii in the end of his Kfe, 
Idle Bada.oul, he repented and gave up poetry as being against the apiiit 
of the Muhammadau law. 

He had two sons : — 

1. Mir Bair~i ^Alam. He lived a retired life. 

% Sayyid Nizam Khdn. His mother ■was a Brahmatn woman, of 

— : — 1 


* So ;fewts,eni. TSo Ma^anr aaja, Kh&nJ lies aeai* lakhnau. 
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v/hnni liis fdthfr had been so enamoared that he married her ; hence 
Nj/am hia iaAoiuite son. Ho ivas earl}' introduced at Court, and, at 
the death of his faHier. waanui'le a coMiiiander of '2,.ji‘0, fc’.vo ilioupand 
horse, fit the year of Shahjahen'.-; reign, ho u,!S promoted to a 
eomniaud of 3.000. andTecen-id, on the death of diu.iraza Khrai Inju 
(p. 501) the title o£ Murtc-^yl K/.Qit. He served ,i long time in thr Dakhin, 
His was the Pargaiia of Dalamau, v.h.eie he on several occasions 
auccessfally quelled disturbances. He was al.sn Fawjdai of Lal-hnaii, In 
the 24tii year of Slialij. s reign he was peii.-ioned oil, and receded 20 lacs 
of dams j,er annu/n out of the revenue of PilianI, uluch was one Icror. He 
enjoyed, his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before Sihn. On his. death, his gtand.-uus. ‘^Abd” 1-Muq- 
tadir and ‘’Ahd'> 'llali were appointed to luaii.-fahs. and received as luijill 
the Teraaiaing portion of the revenue of Pihani. '> Ahd" 'l-.AIuqtadir rose 
to a command of 1,000, six Inimlrcd lio3'.se. aiul was Fawjilar of 
Khavrabiid. 

195. Takltta Jeg-i Kabuli [Sardar Klu'inl. 

He was at first ui the service of M. Mii!minn.Lid Hakim, and di.s- 
tingui.shod himself in the wai.s with India ; but on the death of hib. 
master (30tU year) he joined Akbar'.s service. He served under ilan 
Singli and Zayn Kok.i against the TTisufznH. As Tlifnialidrir of Peshawar 
he punished on several occasions the Tarilcis. In the 151th ye.ar, he wa.-, 
made a Khan. 

After .Tahiingir's accession, he waa made n commander of 2,000. and 
received the title of Sai'dur KhCin. He was sent with Miiza Ohazi TarjAfiu 
(p. 392). to relieve Shah Beg Khan (No. 57) in (Jandabar. As Shfih Beg 
was appointed, governor of Kabul, T’ajdita was made governor ot 
Qandahar, where, in 1010, he died. 

He had a villa near Peshawar, called the Ba(jh-i SariBr Man. Hi.s 
two .sons, Hayat Khan and llidayat" 'Hah got low inan^drs. 

19C. Eay Patr Da.s [Baja Bikramajit], a Kliatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbars reign accountant imnshrif) 
of file elephant stables, and had the title of Kai/ Srl//aii. H.a di.stinguishsd 
himseH. in the 12th year, daring the siege of Chltor. In the 2ith year, he 
and Mir Adliam were made joint dlwans of Bengal. At the outbreafc 
of the Bengal military revolt, he was imprisoned by the rebels (p. 48.5), 
but got ofi and served for some tkne in Bengal. In the 30th year, he was 
made diwan of Bihar. In the 38tli year, he was ordered to occupy 
Bandha (p. 446), the capital of which after a siege of 8 moiitlis and 25 days 
eurrendored (42ad year). In the 43rd year, he was made diwan of Kabul, 
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but was ill the following year again seat to Bandhu. In the 46tli year, he 
was made a oommanJor of 3,000. \Vlien Abu ’l-Fazl, in the 47th year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down 
the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, and lilockaded him in Irich. When the siege had 
progres.-ied, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
withdrew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in 
the 48th year, called P. to Court, made him in the next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Eaja Bilcramajit. 

After Jahangir’s acce.ssiou, he was made Mir Ataah, and was ordereri 
to recruit and keep in readiness 50,000 artillery (topchi) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen parganas being set aside for the 
maintenance of the corps (TuzuJe, p. 10). 

When the sons of Muzaflar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatiin 
Bahadur had been lulled, Patr was .sent to Ahmadabacl with powers to 
appoint the officers of the rebels who submitted up to commauds of 
Yuzbashhi, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appointments to the Emperor. 

“ Tbe year of his death is not known.” i5fa*'ojir. 

Hie, Eay Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akharnmna and 
the Tuzuk (p. 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaytt ‘:Abd“ 'r-Rahim, of Lakbnau. 

He belongs to the ShaylAzadas of Lakhnau. and was in the 40th year- 
a commander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Baldityar (No. 113)> 
from whom he learned wine-drinldug. In fact he drank so hard that he.- 
frequently got insane. In the 30t.h year, when Akbar was in the Panjab, 
“lAbd" ’r-ftalilm wounded fumself in a fit whilst at Biyalkot in Hakim, 
Abu ’1-Fath's dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himseK. 

His wife was a Brabman woman of the name of Kishna. After the- 
death of her husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every" 
one who passed by tbe tomb, from a panjhazarl to a common soldier*, 
according to his position in life. 

‘^Abd*' ’r-EahIm was mentioned above on p. 359-60. 

198. Medni Bay Chauhan. 

jBhom the Ahharnmna we see that ho served, in the 28th and 32nd' 
years, in Gujrat. Nizam® ’d-Drn Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrato 
say.s in the (Tofigat— “ Medni Eay is distinguished for his bravery and' 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) a commander of 1,000,” 
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iS9. Mil* Abu 'l-ftasim Namakin IQasim Khan]. 

The aiSS. have almost invariably Tamhln ) instead of iVo tWjLhi. 
‘He is not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abu T-Qiisini was a Sayyid of Hirat. He was at first iu Uie 
service of Mirza Muhammad Ilaldm, Akbar’s brother and kinc of Kabul. 
But he left Kabul, and on cnteimg Alrbat's service, he received Bbir.a 
and Kliiiahab in thePuniabaaiagTr. As his lands lay v-ithin the Na)t>uTi.iar} 
or salt range, he once presented Akb.ir, evidently in alludon to his faitlifal 
intentions (namalc-lmlSli), with a plate and a cup made of .s.alt (rai/uilnn), 
from which circumstance he received the nickname or Namakhi. 

Abu ‘i-Qasim served in the war wdth D.i^ud of Bengal. In the 36th 
year, he was in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Isiiui'^il Quit 
Khan (No. 46) oiS his expedition against the B.aliLclifs. In the 32nd year, 
the Afghan chiefs of Sawad and Bajor. and Tcrah waited with their 
familie.s on Akbat, who made Abu 'l-Qiishn Krori and Fawjdar of tho.se 
districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs Viacl: to 
Af^anistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Renewed 
fights, in the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing 
himself. 

Up to the 40th year, lie rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, 
he was appointed to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Siiklrhar, 
opposite to Bhakliar. The inliabitanls accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against Iiim with ‘^Abd‘‘ T-Hay (No. 230), 
the Qazi of the imperial camp (wrdw) But Abu 'l-QSsim, though 
summoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded tlirough the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlementiviththe complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
■of ShaylK Ma‘'ruf, Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
‘Complained of the Qazi, stating that there were no complainant,?, and 
■t Abd“ ’1-Hay tried in vain to produce the oppressed parties. This case led 
to the order that Qazis should in future prepare descriptive rolls of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor. 

^ Tho 'Hamakscir^ or ealt-rangq, feaystlio Ma^a^^ir, is a district 20 ftos long, and belongs 
to the Sind SSgar Du,ab, between the Bahat and the Indus. People break off pieces from 
the salt rocks, and carry them to the banka of the tiror, where the pnoois dirided between 
the ininera and tbo carrieie, the former taking J and the lattor J of the amount realized. 
Merchants buy the salt at a ptio^ varying from halt a dam tp two daiUB (one rupee 
40 dams) per tnan, and export itJl The .Govemmont takes 1 Rupee for every 17 mtjiJ. 
'The salt is aleo often made into o^dmontB, 
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Abu 't-Qsdiitt was, soon after, mads a Kliati. got a higher 'iiansal), 
and received Guiriit in the Panjab aq tuijiil. In the Erst year of Jcltaugir’a 
reign, he was made a commander of 1,500. The part whir-h he jilayed in 
the c.aptu,re of Prince Khusraw ha? been mentioned above (p. 450, note i. 
where TmnMn is to be altered to Namcikmj. For his services he wa.s 
again appointed to 'Blcaltkar with the ranlc of a commaiiJcr of o 000. 
He now resoh'ed to make Bhakkar his home. Alo-st of hio illu&trmuR 
dMcendaats were born there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Lohaii, near the branch of the river called KahdrmSirl lie 

built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name of Suffa-yi t^aja (the liai.i 
of purity). He aad .several of Ids descendants ivere buried in if. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat — histoiians 
do not specify the time — 1,000 mangoes, 1,000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, 
each weighing a man. The Ma^asir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk 
(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The foUovdng tree is compiled from several notes in the — 

Mir Abu 'I-Qisim jraraaWn (settled at Bhakkar in !0!u). 

, I 


i. MirAbuU-Ba<iii. 2. Mini Hash- .4. M. 9us5m« ’d-DTn. 4 M. ZhM" ' llab. 

Amir JCh-tn. mirl. 

(died 10ri7 i,B.) 


I. JJ. Mbd'i’r-Baraaq. 2. Ziya*''> ’d-Dln TfuBuf. 3. Mir 7 Abd” ’l-Karitn A da ipbter. 

Khap. Sindhi Ainir Kiiitp. inaiTiedui 

j (under Avrangaib t» lOBii to Prtaco 

j I’atruWj Siyar). Murad Bo Wialn 

A eoiu I 

JI. Abu^’l-lVafa. Abu 'l-Khayc Khan. 

(end o! Awrang- (under Farrukh Siyar). 

rib’s reign). 

Mw Aha ’IrBaga. Amw Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 
3,500, fifteen hundred horse. Through the influence of YamTa“ ’d-Dawla 
ho was made governor of Multan, and in the 2nd year of Shohj ahan , he was 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathah, woe Muitaaa-yj Inja deceased (p. 501). In the 9tli year, he 
was made TojEddar of Bic in the Dakhin, and was sent, in the i4th 
■year, to Siwiatan m:e Qara<j ^an. In the foUo’wing year td was ageih 
appointed to Thathah, where, in 1057 (2Qth year), he died. He was 
buried in the mausoleum built by his father. Under Jahangir he was 
generally called Mir Khan. Shahjahan gave him the title of Amir 

One of Ms daughters was married in 1066, after Ms death, tp ftmee 
Murad Bs&sh, who had no children by his fimt wife, » daughter of 
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ShahaaTiras Khln-t Safavvl.^ Amir Khan had a large family. Hia eldeat 
son, Mir ^Abd” r I’azzacj, uas a commander of 900, and died in the 26tb 
year of Phalijahan’s Tpign. liis second son, Zivii'" ’tl-Diti YiLauf, was 
Diadi' a Jdian. and held imder Shahjahan. a mansab of 1,000, six hundred 
horse. grandson, Abu ’i-W:if.i, was in the end of Awi-Oxngzlb’s reign 

mcli.argeof his majesty'sprayerroomfdflrogAa-^/i jii-mmaz). Amir Khan's 
youngest son, Mir '''.Abd'^ ’1-Karira, was a personal friend of Avnangzib He 
received ih ffuccesaion the titles of Jlultafit KJian, Klnlnazad Khan (15ch 
year of A«Tangzib), Mir Khanazad Khaii. and Amir Khiin ( 18th year), and 
held a command of 3,000. .After A'wracgzlb's death, he was with 
Muhammad A'^zam Shah ; but as he had no contingent, he w?s left with 
the baggage [bungdk] at Gwaliyar. After the death of Muhammad A'-zaui 
in the battle of Saray Jaju.- Babiidur Shilh made him a commander of 
3,500. He was generaDy at Court, and continued cO under Farruto Siyar. 
Alter PamijA’s death, the Barha brothers made Amir Khan sadr of the 
empire. He died shortly after. His son, Abu '1-lvli.ayr. was made a 
Khan by Famihh Siyar ; the other sons held no mau.sabs, but lived on 
their zamindarls. 

2. AfTrro Kashnun 7,-as involved in the rebellion of Prince Khusraw. 
As the associates were to be punished in an unusual way {si>jdsat-i gteyr- 
imkarrar, Tuzuk, p. 32) Jahangir ordered his yciiis to be cut off. 

3. Mlrza Husdri^ ’d-Dhi. He held a matusab, but died young. 

4. Mirza Zd’'id‘‘ 'llih. He wa.s in the service of Khan Jahiin Lodi. 

200. 'Wazir Beg Jaaiil.^ 

Wazir Jamil, a.s he is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar’s 
reign against ‘•Abd'* ’Mh Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Klian Zamaii 
(No. 13). In the final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was thrown 
off his horse, AV. J., instead of taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from 
him, and let him ofi. But Naz.ar Bahadur, a man in the service of Majnuji 
Khiin (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahiidur prisoner. Afterward.s, he received 
a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and Orisa under Mun‘'im Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal military 
revolt, he joined the Qaqshals ; but when they separated from Ma^sum-i 

^ Khahiunus KhSn'iSafawiis the title ofJEni&Bitditfu ’z-Zam<i.n,Bt!asSIIrza Dalchini, 
son of Mlriii Ruatam (No. 0), One of his daughters, Dilraa Banu Eogum, was inamsd, 
in fheend of 1040, to Awrangzib. Another waamaiTiiid, in 10,52, to Prmoo Murid Bayiah. 
Elphinstoao {HisUfry of iTtdia, 5th edition, p. 607} caUi ShahBawia Khan by miataiio the 
himtiuie oi Sbiyiata Kfean ; but Sbayiata ia the son of Yamln'i 'd-DawIa Asaf lC|ian, 
efdoi' hroHier o'f Nui Jahiin. 

® SarSy JSju, near Dholpfir. Tbs battte was fought on tha 181h Eabi? I, itiS, and 
,htahai»hia<! A<:s»m was killed with his two oona, B^r Baldit and Wala-Jih. 

® >l9HiK ja & common name among Turks. It ia searcely ever used in Hinduatan. 
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KSbuli {['. !7b, ufitt") .iiid triidiTi'd tlieir subinis^ion, W. J. also v.as. 
pardoned. In the 'dOth yi\ar, he came to Court, and sci ved in the following 
year under Jaculth (No. a^aind the Rana. He .seems lo have lived 
a long 1 inic. >ialiaiicTr. on Ins ai ie-.-ioni made liini .i conmunvdet of ICOOd 
(Tii-iit, p. S.). 

He Is not to he cotifoiiiidoil v.ith tlie Jamil Beg tnentioaed under 
No. 17d. 

'201. Tahir, [.'on of] S,iy[a 'l-MulCik. 

The Tahaijai says that 'raliir uas the .son of Slulh Muhammad Sayf'* 
T-Muhlk.i liis fatiier v.as governor of Gharjislan m ^iira.san, and was 
killed by Shah Talnmisp of Fer.sia. T.lhir v.ent to India, was made an 
Amir at Akbar's Court, and served in Bengal, where he wa.s when the 
author of the Tabarjut wrote (IHOI). 

lie is also mentioiicd in Dowsou’s Edition of Elliot's Ilistonam, I, 
pp. '2H, 2-i'2, 

202. BabuMankll. 

Kecnrding the nimie ‘'Mankli ’, rid'’ p. 400, note 1. The TahaqCit 
say.s that Buhu IMankli w.'i' an Afohun, and a commander of 1,000. 

TIo uas at first in IX'Cnd'.^i^ervioe, and occupied Ghoraghat at the time' 
when ?.IuiL‘'im Khan hail invaded Orlsa (p. 100). Soon after, he entered 
Akbarhs t'crvice, Imt confiimcd to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th 
year, he suppressed dhturbances at Ghoraghat (Akbam. Ill, 4-70), and 
took jiart, ill the 35th year, in the operations against Qutlii Khan. Two. 
years later lie accompunied Man .Singh’s expedition to Orlsa. 

He may hare lived under dahangir ; for the Mankli Khan mentioned 
in the Tinuk (pp. 70, 1.38) can only refer to him. The Tuzuk (p. 12) 
mentions a son of his, Hiitim. Another sou, Mahmud, appears to have 
been a commander of .500, three hundred horse, under Shahjaluin 
{Pfldi.'ilidhn., I, b., p. 323) though the te.xb edition of the Bibl. Ivd'.c 
calls him son of Ydhii MaikaU jAp for ob). 

XVI. Commanders of Six Hundred. 

203. Muhammad Quli Khan Tiu-kman [Afs/iSr, p, 4.52]. 

He served at first in Bengal. At the outbreajv of the military revolt, 
he took the side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar 
In the 30th year, he marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. In the 39th year, when Qiilij j^iln (No. 42) was. 


[' Vide No. 401.— B.] 
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appomtcd to Kabul, Muhammad tjitlt Khan, his brother Haiuza Beg 
(perhaps Xo. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir. Yusuf Khan 
(Mo. 35. ai.ii ]i. 462). Ill the 15th year, a party of Kasinlris tried to set 
up Amb.i Chak ^ as Idng ; but thej" were defeated b’’ '’.Vli Qull, son of 
M Q- Kli- bt the 4Tth year, M. Q. Kh was made ,i Lommander of 1,500, 
.si\ lumdreu horse , luid Hamza Bi-g, one of 700, thiee hundred and 
tilty horse. New distiirbaucea broke out when in the following 
year '’All Eav, king of Little Tibet, invaded the fronfier districts of 
Kashmir. He retreated on M. Q. Kh.’s arrival, and was vigorously 
pursued, v in ri the iiiiperialista were enforced by Sayfa 'llah (No. 262) 
fioiii Li'ihor, In tlie 19th year, Amb-i again appeared, but was driven, 
with some difficulty, Irorn his mountains. 

In the 2iid year of Jah.iligir’s reign, M. Q. was removed from 
Kashmir. Hamza Beg was, m tlie 49th year of Akiiar’s reign, a 
commander of 1 ,000. 

204. Baidityar Beg Gurd-i Shah Maniiir. 

The Izajat most likely means that he was the son of Shtlh Mansfir, 
in which ca'f tlie. word gnrd (athlete) would be Bakbtyar’s epithet. Two 
MSS. have the word pitsar (sou) instead of gvrd. 

The Tabaqul says : '• Bakhtyar Beg Turltman la an Amir, and governs 
.at present (1001) Slwislfui,'’ In the 32iid year, he .served against the 
TarikI.s. 

200. Hakim Huinam,^ son of Mir “J-Abd" ’r-Razzaq of Gllan. 

Regarding his family coiuiection, ri'rfe No. 112, p. 468. Iliunam's real 
name is Hiun,ayun. Mlieu he came, to Akbar’s Court, he discreetly called 
himself Huinayun Quli, or “slave of Humiiyun “ ; hut soon aftenvards 
Akbiir gave him the name of Ilumam. He held the office of B.akiiwal 
Beg (p. 59), and though only a commander of 600, he was a pewonal 
friend of Akb.ir, and possessed great inllueuce at Court. In the 3l.st year 
he was .sent with Sadr Jahan (No. 194) to Turan as ambassador. Akbar 
often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of flumiim’s absence. 
He returned to Indi.a about a month after his bTotherks death. He. died in 
the 40th year, on the Otli RabY 1, 1004, Badihnnl (II, p. 406) sa)''S, the day 
after lhunrim’.s death, Kamila (pi. 261) also died, and their property 
was at once put under seal and escheated to the government, so that they 
were de.stitute of. a decent shroud. 


’ Tlif‘ MS.'', bavc Ul. The Tnznt inEntions" .i Ka.'limin of royal blorf ", of the namo 
of «.■' He u'fth killed by Slier Afkan (I'lVr No. 394) at B.irrJwati, on the 3h1 6afar, 1016 
* Hiiroaii). not n.imm.'nri, K the Indian pronunoiatioa. 
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Humam had two .'<ms : — 

1. Hnhm Hailq He was bora at Fathpur Sikri, and waa ,i 

vouni; man v, hen his father died At Shahjahaa’s aocessioa, be was made 
■I comni.uider of 1,500 iis hundred horse, and was tent, in the lac year, to 
Tuidn as ambashadm. He rose to a conunaaiL of .l.OOO Later, for aonie 
reason his inansab was cancelled, and he lived at A|fra on a pension of 
di 1,0' K) rupees ptr annum, wliiek in the I8th year was doubled He died m 
the .‘Hat year (lOH.S),' He was a poet of some distinction, and wrote 
under clip name of His vanity is said to have been very great 

ropy of tia dlw,in was kept on a golden stool in liis reception room, 
and vusitor-s, when it was brought m or taken away, were expected to 
rise and niake salaras ; eke he got offended. 

2. Hakim J^vsli^hdl. He grew up viith Prince Khurram. ShatijahaQ, 
on his ucres.Mon, made him a commander of l.OOff He wa'! for some time 
BalAshi of the Dakhiti. 

‘20G. MIrza Anwar, .son of Klian-i Atzam Mirza £oka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 34G 

XVII. Co»imaHd.ers of Five Hundred. 

207. Baltu l^an of Turkistaa. 

He was a grandee of Hiunaynn, and served in the Kabul war, and in 
the battle.s which led to H.'s restoration 

20d. Mtrak Bahadur Arghiin 

The TabaqCU says he reached a eonmiand of 2,000, and died - From 
the Akhanuma (II, 170, 2'18) we see that be served in the conquest of 
Miihva(;WeNo. 120) and in the pursuit of Sliaraf” ’d-DinlIusaya(No. 17). 

‘209. LaH Klian Kolahi. 

He i.s also called La‘'l Khan Badattshi (ufdc p. 48'1), and served under 
Himiayun in the war of the restoration {Akbarn. 1. 411). He distinguished 
himself in the defeat of Hemu. Later, he served under in Bengal 
and Orisi, and died of fever at Gaur (p. 407). 

‘210. Shaytt Ahmad, son of Shayj^ Salim. 

He IS the second (miyam) son of Shaykh Salim of Fathpur Sikri He 
served at Court with Shaykh Ibrahim (No. 82). and died in the 22ad 
year (S85).“ 

' 'file jVii^uair says that the author of the Mu' ‘di" 'l-^Ahn JBOatioirt K®0 SD the 
year of hndcath hut jny .MS of the iifir*'.dt(Chapter an the post* ot tb# period from 
Hutnayilnta Awrangiih) ineiwions no year. 

Oied in 912. Ho wiij blown up brtote Chilor ; .Satmtaii, p. 2ftl -rB } 

F Sauiinit, p. 3i0 — B J 
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2 1 i Iskaurtar Beg-i BadakhsW. 

He mentioned in Hie Alzhc.fi>i~ima (11, 2aJ) ,i'i liasiiig served in tJie 
fjur.Tuit of Aljul (end ot the Stli year). 

212 Beg H'ti’in Khan Qiichin. 

He served under MiAizz" 'l-Mulk (Xo. Gl) in the battle of Kliayrahad. 
In the 32nJ and 33rd years, he served iiiuler '^Abd'’ 'l-Jhifl.ib (Xu. 83) and 
Saclitj Khan (X'o. i3) against the Tankis. 

The Tabaqilt says lie was a eojiirn.ander of J,()GA. and was dead m 1001. 

21.‘i. Jalal Xliaii Qurclu. 

Akbar was much attachwi )o him. In the 7th year, he was sent to 
. Riim Chand Bhagel.i (No. 89) with the request to allow Tansin to go to 
Court. In the Iltb year, it came to thu Eiupeior’s ears that J. was 
. passionately attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar had the boy removed ; 
but J. managed tn get him again, and fled with liim from Court. M, Yusuf 
Ra?,awi pursued and captured them. After some time, J. wa.s restored 
to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himself, in tlie dOtli year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of Marwur. During the expedition a Rajput inlruduced himself to him 
who pretended to be Devi Das, who had been killed at lilTrtha, evidently 
with a view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had taken refuge with Kalla, 
.son of Ram Ray, and brother's son to Ch. S.. and a detachment of 
imperialists was sent to Kalla's palace. Kalla now wished to take revenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan 
(Ko. 154) to help him. Shimal therefore invited the stranger ; but though 
surrounded by Sin's men, the pretender managed to escape. He collected 
a few men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimal. But it happened to be that of Jalal, who was cut down by the 
mutdeiera (end of 983, Akbarn., HI, 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the lustorian Bada,onI at Court. 

214. Parmanand, the Khatri. 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of EUiol’i HiUnrltws, I, p, 244. 

215. Timur Yakka. 

He served under lIuji'-iHi (No. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, 
•against Khan Zaroan (Aibarn.t II, 236, 326). 

The Tiniur-i BadaklishI mentioned several times in the Akhamama 
,t{III, 165, 174) appears to be another officer, ViiJe No. 142. 

» 216. Said Hian, of Hirat. 

He was bomafc Hirat, and belongedtothe Arlat (cuj'f'j 1) clan. According 
ttt the AMmrmrm (1, 379), Mawlana Sani, “ who is now called tSam 
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Khan ”, ’ivas in the service of Miiza Hiivlal ; but after the Mii'za’s death 
(21t.t Zl Qa’^di, 958) he was taken on by HtimS.yun. Ho served in tiic nara 
with Khan Zaman. 

Bad/' fini (III, 206) says that his real name was All Akbar. Ho was 
a fair poet, but a lierctic, and like TasUbihi of Kashaii, wrote treatisea 
on the Man of the Milleiuuuni, according to tlie Kiiqtawl doctrines (p. 502). 
Hence he must have been alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jamal“ 'd-Din, .-.on of K'tyyid Ahrnad Barha (No. 91). 

Vide above, p. -117. lie had aKo served in the final war with Khan 

Zaman. 

218. Jtigrnol the Puwjr. 

He served in the second Uujrat war after Akbar’s forced march to 
Patau and Ahra.adabad (p. 458 note). 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn Khiiii Buzirrg. 

220. Hasan ^an Batani.^ 

The Tahaqdt classes him among the commanders of 1,000. He was 
at first in the service of the Bengal Icing Sulaymau, and was present with 
Sulayman Mankli (p. 400) and Kala Pahar at the interview between 
Mun'Jim and Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Baksar (Biixar). Akhorn., II, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Blr Bar in the Khavbar Pass ; vide p. 214. MSS. 
often call him wrongly Iluswjyi instead of Hasan. 

221. Sayyid Chhajhu,- of Barha. 

The Taba-qal says that S. Chhajhu was a brother of S. Mahmud (No. 75) 
and dhstinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family gene- 
alogiesof the Barha clan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kundliwal. His tomb 
still exists at Majhera, and according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Munsif ^S,n, Sultan Muhammad of Hirat. 

223. ftazi !^an Battshi. 

Some MSS. have BadaMsIn instead of BaMshi, Vide No. 144. 

324. HajI Ynsnf Hian. 

He was at first in Kamran’a service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiya Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Fusuf Khan, 
-whom Khan Zaman (No. 13) besieged in Qanawj. In the 17th year, be 
operated'under Khan ^Alanr (No. 58) against M. Ibrahim Husayn, and 
was present in the battle of Sarnal. In the 19th year, he went with Mun'' im 
to Bengal and Orisa, and died after his return at Gaur (p. 407). 


’ Batanl is the name of an Afghan tribe, N.W. of Deri Khan. ^ 

’ The ep<*llmg “ Chhajhu ” is preferable to Jhajhu 
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225. U.awiil SMin, of .Taisalmlr. 

'rhc Timik .«ays (p. 139): — " On the 9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), 
Kalvan of Jaisalmir was introduced at Court by Rajj, Kislm Das, whom. 
I had sent to him. Kalyan’s elder brother was Raimi Bkm, a man of 
rank and influence. When he died, he left a son two months old, who did 
not. live long. Bhim'.s d-aughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her the title of lSlnlika-i]i Jahun. This alliance 
was made, because, her family had always been faithful to oui house. 
I now called Bhlm’s brother to Court, invested him with the filed, and made 
him Eiiwul.'' ^ 

For Kalyan, ride under No. 22t>. In the 12th year of .Iahangu'’6 reign 
he was made n commander of 2,000, one thousand horse (Tuxuk, p. 163). 

220. Haohim Beg, .son of Qasim Khan (No. 59). 

After the deatlr of liis father (39th year) and the arrival of Qolij 
Khan (No. 42), the new governor of Kabul, Hfishim tetumed to Court. 
In the 41st year, he served under M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basil and 
other lobellious zarnlndars in the north-eastern part of the Panjab, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Man. In the 44th year, he 
served under Farid-i Bukhari (No. 99) before Asir. Later, be went with 
Sa‘'adat IQian to Nasik.'^ Alter the conquest of Tii'anbak, he returned to 
Court (40th year), and was appointed, in tlie following year, to a command 
of 1,509. 

In the hrst year of Jahangir’s reign, he ivas made a commander of 
■2,000, fifteen hundred horse. .In the 2ad year, his niansab ■was increased 
to 3,000. two thousand horse, and he was made governor of Orlsa. In tlie 
6th ye.ar, he wa.s transferred to Kashmir, his uncle lOiwaiagT Muhammad 


^ ThP livHt of Jabanglr*'! \vivt‘» oxi p. 323 raoy be increased by ten otlier pruiccaFe3, 
(i) Malika'.vi vTaiun, daughter of Kriwul BhXm of Jaisajiair. (2) Tho beautiful daughter 
of Zayn Kohftj mentioned on p. 360. There ia a ri»no\J8 diacrcpancy between Tuziil, 
p, 8, and Akbarnaina, 111, 51)4 : Jabungir says that ParwTa was hin son by 2ayn Koka’a 
daughter, and Abu says that Parwiz’s mother was the daughter of Kh wajah. 

5asan, Zayn IGian’R undo {vide afso p. 367) ; bub there jD no doubt that Parwiz was 
born in the 3‘lth year, on the Idih. Abwi, 997, whilst Jab&ngir, only in tho 4;lBt year, foil 
in lovr^ with Zavn Khfiu’a daughter (p 309). 16 is thoreforo evident, assuming that 
Sayyid AfimadN text of Tuzuk, p. 8, bo ronreefc, that Jahangir had forgotten who 
among his many wives was mother to hia sfcondBon. (3) Kur** ‘n-NiaS Begum (uiarHed 
in Jumudha, if, 1000), sister of Mirzit Mu/aftar Husayn, p. 464, (4) A daughter of the 
f-h’g nf KhrtndeHb. This princess died in the 41st year ^)f Akbar’s reign. (5) ^aliha 
Bitnu, daughter of Khan, p 401. (6) A daughter of KJi ^aja Jaban-i Kabul! 

(Dost Muhammad). (7) A daughter of SaQid Khan Gakidiar,, Her daughter, 
iiunii, is mentioned, /Ifcbarndma, HI, 561. (8) The laothor of Bawlat Akhut^,,' 
!T1, 597. The MSS. do not clearly give the name of tho father of thia prineesa, 
<9) A daughter of Mlrzti Sanjar, son of Khizr Khan Haziara ; Afcharn., Ill, 607. ( 10) A 
daughter of Bam Clmnd Bundela {No. 248) married in 1018 ; T'Uznk, p. 77. 

^ This Sa^adat Khan had first been in the seivioe of the Bakhin l^g&f as comm&nd^ 
of tho li'orts of Galna and Tiranbalt ; but latex he entered Akbar’s aervloe. 
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Husayii (No. 211) officiating for tun there till his arrival from OrMii. 
His successor m Onsi was Eaja Kalyan, brother of Bium (No. 225). 

Hashini's -son ia the reaowned Muhammad Qasim IQiaii Hir itiah. He 
■^\as, in the IStli year of Shahjalian’s, a commander of 1,000, five 
hundred and ninety horse. Daro^a of the Topkhana and Kotwal of 
the crimp. He distinguished himself in Baljffi, AndlAud, received the 
title of Mu'^tamid IQian,’- and was made, in the 2l8t y«ur, a commander 
of 2.000, one thousand horse, and Alffita Begl. In the following year, 
he was promoted to a command of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 
Kh,ln. He then served under Awrangzib in Qandah|r, and was made, 
in the 28th year, a commander of 4,000, two thou?and five hundred 
lior.se. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santur which 

the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Data Shikoh ' 
a commander of 0,000, five thousand sihaspa-duaspa, received a present 
of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor of Ahmadabad (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaawant Singh was made governor of Malwa, Both were ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjam, and keep Prince Murad Baj^sh 
in check. When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched 
against liim via Buswara ; but when approacliing Khachrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 kos, and joined, 7 kos from Ujjain, the anny“_ 
of Awrangzib. The two chiefs had received no information of Awrangtfb’s 
march. They attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (near 
Ujjam, 22nd Eajab, 1068). In the first battle between Awr.angzib and Dars, 
at Samogar,® Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he made hia 
submission, and received Sambhal and MuradSb&d. as tuyul, as Eustam 
Klian-i Dukhini, the former jaglrdar, had fallen at Samogar. Qasim. 
was then charged with the capture of Sulayman Shikoh, In the Srd year 
of Awrangtib’s reign he was appointed to Mathura. On the way, he 
was murdered by a brother of bis, who is said to have led- a miserable 
life (1071). The mvu-deter was executed at Awrangzib's order. ) 

227. Mirza Faridm, son of Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas (No. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. His death took place at 

Udaipur in 1023 {Tuzvk, p. 131). 

228. Ynsuf ^an [Chak], king of Kaslimir. 

Yusufs father was '^Aii Khan Chak, long of Kashmir. He died £tom 
a hurt he received during a game at chavgan (p. 309), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel of the saddle {'pe$k-haha-yi sTn). On his death, ^ 
Yusuf was raised to the throne HI, 237). He first surrounded 

— — — I 

[' SuooeedeU by Kalyan, coramandlor of 1,500, eJglit 
“ t'iife Journal AsiaUo Bocktt/ Bengal, 1830, p. 275. , 
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the palace of h.ls uncle AbdW, -who aimed at the ciown, and ia the fight 
which ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Sayyid Mubarak to the throne, and in a fight which took place on the 
mayddn of Srinagar, where the ‘>Id prayer is said, Yusuf wa.>i defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 
filth year, to jlkbai’s Court, -where he -was well received. During his 
stay at Court, Sayyid Muharak had been forced to retire, and Lobar 
Chal:, son of Yusufs uncle, had been made king. In the 2oth year 
(AM>arn., Ill, 28E) the Emperor ordered several Panjab nobles to reiusinte 
Yusuf. When the Imperial army reached Pinjar, ilie Kashmiris .sued for 
mercy, and Yusuf, -whom they had .solicited to come alone, without 
informing Aktdr’s commanders, entered Kashmir, sehsed Lohai C'hak 
without fighting, and commenced to reign. 

Some time after, Salih Diwana reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Y’usuf had established iiim.self, and Akhiir sent 
Shaylth Ya'^qub-i Kaslimirl, a trusted .servant, with his son Haydar to 
3£ashmir, to remind Yiisuf of the obligations under which he lay to the 
Emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yusuf sent his son Yaifiub ivitli 
presents to Akbar, but refused personally to pay Iris respects, although 
the Court, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Panjab ; and 
Ya'Jqu.b, who had hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from an.'dety for 
his safety. The Emperor then sent Hakim ‘'Ali (No. 192) and Baha’‘‘' 
’d-Din Kamhu to Yusuf to persuade him to come, or, if lie could not 
himself come, to send again his son. Aji the embassy was without result, 
Akbar ordered ShahruWi Mirza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
army marched over Pakhli, and w.is not far from Biirah lilulah, when 
Yusuf submitted and surrendered himself (AlAarn., Ill, -192),^ Shahnikh 
■was on the point of returning, -when he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yusuf being kept a prisoner, Ihe Kashmiris raised 
•Awlad IHlusayn, and, soon, after, Y^a^qub, YTuauf’s son, to the tliror.e ; 
but he -was everywhere defeated. Information of Yuauf.'s sTbmissiou 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
Mutba was read, and coins wsra struck, in lYkbar’s name. The cultiva- 
tion of 2 oi/aron (p. 89) ^ and silk, and the right of hunting, were made 
Imperial monopolies (p, 452). On the approach of the cold .“treoa, the 


f Tba Akhirnama (III, i92) ovUb the pass near Bara Mulah, iviioro Yusuf uurnjudered, 
7)ii0 Ma*'ftsir has u«th. It is evrideatly tiso same pSB8 whicli the Turuk (p. 292) 
*al!a J:/ o-Vjjp, 2J tea fiom Sarah iliilab. The Tusut Bays that Earah Mulah mosna 
“ ptaee ol the boar {tsw}, whieh is tme of the avatar® 

* Eegsiding thh cultivation of s!oi!jf«r6» (naffiroii) wife also Tiitui, p. 46. 
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arm}'' returwed xvith Yusuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at Court, 
Todar Mai was made responsible for Yusuf's person. 

As Y^a'^qub Khan and a large party of K.islimiris eontimied tho 
struggle, Qfisim (No. 59) was ordered to march into Kaslrmir to put an 
end to the iphellioii. Ya'^qfib was again on scveril occ.asions defeated. 

In the 3'Jnd viMr Yusuf w.as set at Iibt-ifv, received from Akbar a 
jagir in Bihar {Akbarn., HI. 517) .and uas made a commander of 500. 
He .served in Bengal. In the .37th y-ear, be acf Miipanied Man Ringli to 
Orisa, and cummanded the dctadinicnt which marched over Jharkaud 
and Kokra * (Chutiya Yagpur) to Mcdnlpur (Akhani., Ill, fill). 

Ya'^qub Khan.. soon- after, submitted, and paid liis respects to Akbar, 
when, in the 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 413). 

Yousuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Hiir Gulii, son of Altun Qulij. 

Al'Cm or dllun is Turkish, and meana “ gold ” 

Niir Qulij was a relation of Qulij Khan (No. 42). He aerved under 
him in the expedition to fdar, wliich Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 2146 year, from Ajrnfr to Gogimda. In the fight with the 
zamandar of Idar, N. Q. was wounded. In the 26tb. year, lie served under 
Sultan Murad against Mitza Muhammad Hakim. In the 30th year, he 
again served under Qulij Khan, who had been made governor of Gujrat, 
He continued to serve there under Khankiianan (No. 29), and returned 
with him, in the 32nd year, to Court. 

230., Mir ■:Abd'‘ T-Hay, Mir '^Adl. 

T'he Tabaqal calls him Khwaja '^Abd“ T-Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on pp. 468, 471. 

231. Shah <luli :&an Haranji. 

Abu T-Fiizl says that Shah Qiili was a Kurd from iiear Baghdad. He 


* Kakra was mentione<l above on x>. 438. It H the old name of Chutiya Nagpur, 
OHO of the p.ir^anas of ’which jh still ealiod Kokra or KhuLra, as apclt on tlic survey maps. 
The Raja, CqI. Dalton informs me, once rei-idetl in Kokra, ut a place m lat. 23- 20* .and 
long. 88^^ 87'j nearly, where there is etiK an old fort. VuU a)«o Vth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. I, p, 503; old edition, p. 4!7) 

Tho Raja of Kokra, who, in the 30th year, Buccumbed to Shiihbaz Khaii (p 438) ie 
called Mivdhij. In. tho 37th year, Madhu and Lakhmi Ray of Kokra, aervod in Yusui 
Khan's rletachiucnt, to which the contingents also of Sangmm ft’ingh Shitha of Kharakpur 
(p. 448 and Pnicecdings A.S. Bejiga,!, ior May, 1871), and Puran MaI of Oidhor belonged 
(Akbantapui JJI, till). 

Kokra h a^faui mentioned in the Tuzuk’i JoAdn^irifpp. 151, 155), where it ifl defined 
as a hilly district between south llihar and tbeDakhin It waa rim over m the beginning 
of 1025, by Ibr&hira KhS.n Fatb']ang, governor of Bihar, who was diBsatiBriCid with the 
few diamonds and elephants which tho ^jas sent him aa tribute. The then Rajs ib uiHod 
Durjun vSal. He was captured with several of hia reiationa m a cave, and tho distnci, w&fi 
annexed to Bihar, 

The TnzTik haa (f.c.) a few interesting notes on the dmmonda ol Kokra. 
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■.vaa an old servant of Huma 3 'iTii>. In the ftrat year of Akbar’a reign, lie 
served under Khizr Khan (p. 394, note 1) in the Panjab. He was much 
attached to Bayram. In the 11th year, he was sent to Gadha, when 
Mahdl Qasini Khan (No. 36) had left that province without permission 
tor Makkah. 

The Tahaqat calls him a commander of 1,000. 

His t.on, Padishah Quli, was a poet, and wrote under the name of 
JaihT. A few verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. FaiTU^ Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 338 and 381. According to the Tabuqdt, 
he served, in 1001, in Bengal. 

233. Shadman, sou of Khan-i A^zam Koka (No. 21). 

Fide above, p. 346. 

234. Hakim ‘tAyn'^ T-Mulk, of Shiraz, 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim'* ’1-Mulk ; vide below among 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He was a learned man and a clever wTiter, He traced his origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician Muhaqqiq-i Dawwaiu. The 
historian Bada,oni was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambassador to Chingiz IQian of Gujrat. 
In the 17th year he brought I’^timad Khun (No, 67) and Mir Abu Turab 
to the Emperor, He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to '^Adil Khan 
of Bijapur, from where, in 985, he returned to Court (Badafini II, 260). 
He was then made Fawjdiir of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ‘’Arab 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created distuibance.s, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all offers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the same year he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st year Battshi of the Suba of Agra. He 
was then attached to the Dakhin corps of lAziz Koka (No. 21), and received 
Handi.a as jagir. When “lAziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to Court (35th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zi Hijja, 1003 (Badtl,o>u II, 403). 

The Mirza''! Masjid, also caEedPadishahi Masjid, in Old Bareli, Mirza*'! 
Maljalla, was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(24th year); when the Haldm was Fawjidar of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the toMaUu^ of Hawa,!. 

236. Janish Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 368. He was at first in the 
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service of Mirza iMuhammn{l Hakim fdng oi ECibul, rU'ter tlie ilMtii. 
ill 'the 30th year, of bis master, he came with his soil.- to Iiain Soon 
after, he served under Zayn Koka (No. 35) apaiiii;l the Yunif.'.ii's, and 
sated Z'lj'ii' , hte in tlie Kbaybar c,ita-tiojilie. In the .'irrfh vi-.-r. he 'served 
under the KhanMiranhi in 'I'liatliali, and retnnu-d svitli him. in the 3dth 
year, to (Jourt. Later, he served m the Dakliiu. He du-d in in ■ 4brih vc.ir 
(lOO'J), He was an e.xcclleiit soldier. 

His Hm, Shuja^at Khan tihadl linj. He was made, in tlie 7th year uf 
Shrdijahari’.s reign, a conimaiider of l.OuO, and received the title of 
thiidd fQiriii, 111 the I'dth year, lie wai sent ae ambassador to Kuzr Muham- 
mad Khan of Balkh. On his return, in the litli year, he was made a 
cuainiiindcr of LhOO, and was apfioiiited governor of Bhakkar, mie 
Shall Quti Khfui. Aitersvardf, on the death ol ^ayrat Khan, he was 
made governor ol Tlialhah and a coinmandcT of 2,(t00. In the 19tli 
year he was witli i’riiice Murad Bakhsb in Balkh and Batlakhsliaii. In 
the 21.st year lie was appoinled governor of Kabul, vice Slwi Kikn. 
.and held, in the following year, an important command under Awxangzlb 
in the Qandalidr expedition and the contiuest of Bust. In the 23rd year, 
he wa.s made a commander of 3,000, two thoii.sand five iiundted horse, 
and received the coveted di.stiiiction of a flag ami a drum. Two years 
later, lu the 25t]i year, he .served again before Qaiidahar, and was made, 
oil Sliahjahan’.s arrival in Kabul, a commander of 3,500, tlirce thousand 
horse, with the title of Shujrfat Khan. In the 26th year, he servad 
under Dara Sliikoh before Qandahiir, and with Eustam Khan Bahadur at 
Bust . He died .soon after. He had a son of the name of Muhanixnad Sa‘’Id . 

236, Mir Taliir-i Mfisawi, 

He is not to be confounded with No.s. 94, 111, and 201. According to 
the Tabaqdt, Mir Tahir is '* the brother of Mirza yfisuf Pazawi (No. 37), 
and was distinguished for his bravery” It would thus appear that 
Abu T-Fazl makes no difference between the terras Ramwl and Musaiel 
{vide p. 414, under No. 61). 

237. Mirza ‘■Ali Beg, '^Alamshahl. 

He IS mentioned in the Akharmim among the grandees who accom- 
panied Bluu'^im to Bengal and Orisa, and took part in the battle of Takaro.f 
(p. 406). After the outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy made by Mir Zaki, Abdi Kor, Shihab-i BadalAshi, and Kajak 
Yasawul, to go over to the rebels. The plot, however, w'as discovered : 
they wmre all imprisoned, hut Mir Zaki alone was executed. Akharmma, 
III, 262. 

His epithet ^AlamshSln is not dear -to me. 
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He must not be confo'anderi irith the more Llluatiious 

[Mirza "^Ali 3eg:-i Alvbar&liaLi].'* 

He \Tas born in BadaUislian, and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. "When he came to India he received the title of Akharshahl. In 
the 30th year, he commanded the Altadis on Shaliiukh’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p. 5,35). 

Later, he served under Prince Jluiad in the Dakhiii. When the 
prince, after making peace, retiiriied from Alimadnagar, Sadirj Khan 
(No. 43) occupied Mahhar. But new disturbance^, broke out under the 
Dakliiri leaders, Azhdar Klian and ‘■Ayn Khan, against whom Sidiq .sent 
a corps under 51. lAll Beg. He .suddenly fell on tJicm and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls (-nnan-i aklidra). 
In consequence of this defeat, Khudawaiid Khan and other Aiiira of the 
Nizamshah marched against the Imperialists with 10,000 horse, but 
§adiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the -ISrd year, 51. A. B. took 
Fort Eahiltara near I)<awJatabad, after a siege of one month, 

occupied, in the same year, Patan on the Goil,tTau. and took Fort 
Lohgacih. Both forts,'’ .says the author of the Ma’'dsif, “ have, from 
want of water, became uninhabitable {mismur skuda). and are so to this 
day.” Later, M. A. B. served under Abii "l-Fazl, and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Alimadnagar. In the 16th year, he received a drum 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under the Ivhanklianait. in the Daldiin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
4,000, jaglrdar of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He. served in the 
pursuit of ^asraw {T a'atk, p. 30). Later, he received a twjS.1 in Aiidh. 
"When Jahangir went to Ajmir, he went to Court. One day, he paid a 
visit to the tomb of Mu'iinv ’d-Blu-i Cbishtl. On seeing the tomb of 
Shahhaz Klian {p. 439), he stooped down, and embracing it, exclaimed ; 
“ Oh I he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and was buried at the same spot (22nd TtahlS I, 1025). 

It is said that he kept lew soldiers and servants, but paid them 
well. In his habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great 
patron of the learned. He died childless, at the age of seventy-fi.ve 
{TmiiJt, p. 163). 

238. Earn Bas, the Eachwaha, 

His father was poor man of the name of Ordat and lived at 

Luni (or Ba-Qli, vide p, 435). Bam Das was at first in the service of Bay- 
Sal Darbaii (No. 106), and was recommended by him to the .Emperor. 

^ Tites (p, ll> says he belonged to the Dihlif a very doubtful term, as 

beliKigcd to B^eiAshaan Perhaps we haye to read duUay (p. 4221. 
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His faithfulness was almost proverbial. In the 17th year, Todar 

I*ilal was ordered ro assist Mun'^im in Bihar, he was made his m^il in the 
Tinancial Department, and pramed .Mdiar’s favour by liia regularity and 
diligence. He amassed n. fortune, and though he had a palice at Agra 
neat Hativapiil, he lived in the guard house, “always watcliing with 
200 Rajput^, spear in hand.’’ 

Iniineduiit-ly before Akbar's. death he put his men over the troasures 
of the pal.K i‘ with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, 
with whom lie stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with 
‘iAbdn 'Hah Khan to Gujiafc and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Eantanbhilr being as.signed to him as jagir {Tusuh, p, 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan. After the defeat of the 
Imperialist.^, Jaliuiigir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace on the Imperial anna. He otdered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, he said : “ Now, 
when thou wert in Ray Sal’s service, thou hadst a tanka per diem ; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an. Amir, Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing ? Alas ! thy title, Baja Efaran, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts 
of thy faith.” Ram Dils was immediately sent to Bangash^ where, in 
the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, “ My curse has come true ; for the Hindus believe that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell,” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Natnan Dos, in the 48th year of Alcbar’s reign, left the 
Court without permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Quli lOian’s men were to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he was Idiled. Earn Das 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Dds, had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

In the Tuzuh (p. 312) a villa near a spring called Inch {^■’(), between 
Banpur^ and Eakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Alcbar had given 
Ram Das. Vide also Tuzuk, p. 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad Khan Ifiyaai. 

Abu ’LRazl isuks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he rose to a command of 2,000. Like Mirza Rustam Safawi and Abu 


[* Panipor? — B.) 
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“l-Hasan Tuibati, he refused a title; for he mid that his name was 
Muhammad, thau which no better name existed. 

Ho served under Shahbaz Khan (No. SO) in Beiifial, and di.stmgujshed 
himself in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It i.s .said that yhabbar, was 
so an.'cious to rotaiu his services, that he gave him a lac of rupees per 
anmm. Later, ho, served, under the Khiinhhiinrin in the conquest of 
Thatliah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza Jatii Bog (No, 47) near 
Lakhi,* where he obtained .a sign.al victory, though far outnumbered by 
the enemies. From that time, the Khankhanan was hi.s friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part m the Dakhm wars, especially 
ta the fights with Malik '-Ainbar near Xharki, a famous battlefield (mde 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there under Punce Shiihiahan. 

He died in 1037. Thefar7Wo{hisdeathiso ,.t.'Uj) “Muham- 

mad Khan, the saint, is dead." He was a man of great piety. Plis day 
was care hilly divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur*'an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. ■ 
He never neglected the ablution (wiizii) proscribed by the law. People 
told many miraculous stories {khmuariq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakliin, he held Ashti (in the Warda 
district) as jaglr, and made it lus home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens, “ At present,” says the author of the 
Ma^'S^ir, “ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
where his lamps were kept ; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
ate deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man 
of worth (tes-7 na-mand hi rusM-i dasJua hasJiad).” ^ 

^ Vide Dowion'a edition of EUiofs JJistorians, Vol. I, ji. 25U. 

® “ The Emperor Jahangir gave the Aehit, Amnor, Pa\mar,iinfl Tiiligaw (Barar)parga* 
Has in jaglr to Muhammad I^an Niyazi. Ho restored Ashti, and brought the country 
'found under cultivation, A handsome mausoleum was built over his grave in Muj^uS 
otyle. Muhammad Khan was succeeded by Ahmad Khan, who died in 1061. A similar 
mausoleum was erected over hia tomb, but einaller and of inferior workmanship. Tko 
two stand side byaide within an enclosure, and are the sights of Ashti. They are indeed 
striking monuments of art to find m «»ch & remote spot as this. After tho death of Ahmad 
Khan, the power of the Niyazfs gradually declined ; in time Ashti itself passed from 
their hands into the possesaion of the hfarbatta officials, and now nothing reraaina to 
them save a few rent-free fiolda, sufficient merely for their aubsiatence. The tombs of 
tlioir ancestors were already falling into disrepair, owing to tho poverty of tho family* 
when they wore taken in hand by tho district authorities as worthy objecta ol local 
interest, and restored from municiipal funds, Lately».in consideration of the p^t history 
of the family, and the local respect which it commands, the Oovermnenb conferred on 
Kawab Wahid one of its ropreBentatiree in Ashti, the powers bf an honorary 

jnftgiBtTftto-.” 

“ Karanja. A small octroi town in tho Arvx tah^U of the Warda district. It was. 

I founded some 260 years by Naw&b Muhammad JCh&n Niyazi of Ashti.” Extracts front 
C. Grant’s GaieHeer of Central Provina^ of /n<ifci,-ffecoDd edition, JS70, pp. 7 and 236, , 
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He was buried in Aaliti. People often pray at his tomb. 

The men of bi.a contingent weie mastly NiyiLzi Allans. If one of them 
died, he. gave a montb'b pay to his family ; or, if ho had no children, half 
ii inoath’s pay to his heirs. 

His sou, Ahmad Khan KiyazT, was in the 20tli year of Shahjaliaa’s 
reign a couimander of S.fjOu {Pdillshiihixhm, II, liSG, 72, j). 

2!0. Abu '1-Muzaffar, son of .Vshraf Khan (Ko. 74). 

From the Alihardfiwu fill, 248) we fee that in the 24th year (987) 
he, was .stationed in Chanderi and Narwar, and was ordered to assist in 
suppressing the Eihur iebe].s (III, 279). In the 28th year he served ia 
Gujrat (in, 423), and Badapni, II (323). Vi<le also under No. 74. 

241. i^wajagl Muhammad Hasayn, Tvlii Barr. 

He is the j-oiinger brother of Qiisim Khan (No. 50) and had the title of 
Mir Barr, in contradistinction to Hint of his brother. He came in. the Dtli 
year with Mun^iin (No. 11) from Kabul to India. IVhen dissenaions broke 
out between Ghan! llun^un’.s .oou, and Haydar Muliammad Khan 

AlAtahegl (No. tiC), whom Mun'-im liad left as his nrPihs in Kabul, Haydar 
was called to Court, and Abu '1-Fath,* sou of Mun‘'im.'8 brother, was sent 
there to assist Ghanl. Muhammad Ilasayn accompanied Abu ’1-Fath. 
He remained a long time in Kabul. After bis retrirn to India, he aecoia* 
panied the Emperor onhismarch to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Emperor, and he was appointed Afir 
Bakaival (master of the Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000. 

In the 5th year of Jalianglr, he officiated for Haahim (No. 22S) as 
governor of Kaslrmlr. On Hashim’s arrival be returned to Court, and died 
in the end of the 7th year (1021 ; Tvzuk, p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tuziik says that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eumich, 

242. 'uAbii 'i-Qasini, brother of tAiid“ ’i-QSdii-. Akfaiind. 

He is not to be conformded with Nos. 199 and 251. Badafijii (II. 393), 
calls him a native of Tabriz, and Says that his brother was Akbsr's 
teacher {d^und). In 991, Abu T-Qasim was made Diwan of GuirSt, 

243. Oamar Khiiit son of Mir ^Abda ’l-Latif of Qazwin (No. 161). 

lie served under Munlim (No. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the 

battle of Takaro.i (p. 40G). In the 22nd year he served under SHhab- 


' Abu ’Mi’fttlj, who on p. 333» has (P-rronoously been call«l waa the 

son cf 3?a^Il Beg,Mun<;iw‘s brothep, Badd.onf, Il.SO.hfifa but th&Akb<iTndJti&-‘ 

and the Ma^am have JF'aiil , . , * ^ » ■** t * ^ . r ‘ 
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in Gujrat- {Akbayu., Ill, 190) and in the 24tli }’ear under Toflar Mai in 
Bilifir. In the 25tii year he took part in the battle near fiultaiiprir Bilhnrp 
(p. 400, and Akbarn., Ill, 303). 

His son, Kav.'kab, fell into di,=gracc under Jaluiisglr for some fault. 
He was fioggecl arul impH.-oned. Eegarding Iris rettoralion to favour, 
vtdf Tuzuk, p. 219. 

214, .t'iim .Sii.pi,. 1 

345, Sabal SLigh, i- sons of Eaia Man Sinch {ISo. 30), 

Sakat Singh, j 

Some 3ISS. h-ave Durjan- instead of Arjmi. The name of Salcat Singli, 
moreover, lecur.s again at No. 342, There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Hiwmat Saijh, though all MSS. have Salcat. 

Not is it clear why Abu T-Fazl has not entered the name of Bb3.,o 
Singh, who at Akhar’.s death was a comniandei of 1,000, and was gradually 
promoted during Jabringir'.s reign to a inansab of 5,000. Like Lis elder 
hrother Jagat Singh (No. IGO), he died from e.xces&ive drinJdiig (1030). 
Ilis name often occiirs in the Tiizuh. 

Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orlsa. Sakat Singh, in the 26tli year (989), had served 
in Kabul, They died before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished himself under his father in the wars 
with the Afghiins. 

Col. J. C, Brooke in his Polilieal IListonj of ike State of J&jporo (Selec- 
tions from the Records, Governnaent of India, Foreign Department, 
Na. LXV, 1S6S) mentions si.v sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
Sakat, Blum, and Kalyan Singh. Tliie last two arc not mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians ; nor are Blia.o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke. Vid-e, “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Emm, April, 1871. 

21G. Mustafa Ghiki. 

A Sayyid Blustafa is mentioned in the AJcbamama (III, 416). He 
served in the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near 
Maisana, IS'&s S.E. of Patan, in which Shcr Kliaii Fiiladi was defeated. 

247. Kazar Khan, son of Sa‘'Id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below, No. 232. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 


F Or Bilahrl.~-B,] 

The I/Vchtitnv ttdition oHhoittimsSmatSI, 642) has b.Iso Mn/yait, and (by austake) 
&'J tor Saial SibKli I’hs Subhaa Singh moMiOtted in ti»o aame paisage, would also appear 
i® he a son oE Man Singh. 
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Tile Tahaqal calls liim Nazar Beg, soa of Sa*'id Khiiu, and says that 
in 1002 he was a Hazarl, 

Mugliul historians give the foEoTiing tree of the Galrkhar cliiefa 
SiiUan Tatar, the Gakkhar. 

I 


I. ?i3ha7i SaraiiK 2. Suhan Adi\iii. 

! __ ! 

i ■ “ "[ ! ' ' '1 

1. Kamo! Kiidn. 2, SQ<JId Khan. 1. Lashkarl. 2. iiluhammad Khan. 

i'I-aha,ra,k Kh<in 1. -ra7...r Khan Jalal Khan (No, 170). 

(No. TtI). (Xf>. 247h 1 

2. Shah Mu5>arJliiad Akb-sir Quli Sultan, 

(No. 332). I 

Mured Quii Suliac. 

Jlllau QuL^ 

Jalal Khan w£S IdEed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and hia son 
Akhar Quli, who then served at Kilngra, was made a commander of 1,000, 
and sent to Bangash {Tiizuh, pp. 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after tlio suppression of lUiiisraw’s revolt, passed on. his 
way to Kabul through the (ralikhar district [TuzuJe, p]?. 47, 48). He left 
the Bahat (1st 'duharram, 1010) and came to, Fort Rohtas, the cost of 
vdiich he states to have been. 161,000,000 d.lms, “ ■which is equal to 
4,025,000 rupees in liindustani money, or 120,000 Persian tumans, or 
1 irh, 2,175,000 silver Halls of Tiirani money.” After a march of 4J hos, 
he came to Tlla, I'iln in the Gakkiiar dialect meaning " a hill ”. He then 
came to Dih BhakrSla, hhahra meaning “ forest ”, The way from Tiia 
to Bbakra passes along the bed of the Kdhan river, the banks of which 
are full of hanir flowers. He then'caine to Ilatya, v.'hich was built by a 
Gaikhar of the name of Harhl (mentioned in Mr. Uelmerick’s History of 
the' Gakkiars, Jovrml A&ialic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Margala to Hatyil is called Both war ; and from Eohtas to Hatya dwell 
the Bhiigiyals, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
4| J:os and reached Pafeka. so called because it has a “pucca” sara.i. Four 
and a half leos farther on, he came to Kurar, -which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “ rugged ”. He then went to Eawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hinda of the n.ame Hawal, pmril meaning a viflage ”, 
act! gives a few curioim particular!! regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Ila’,yalpmdi he "went to Kharbuza, where a dome may- 
be seen -which has the shape of a melon {Marbvza). The Gakkhars used 
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formerly to collect tolls there, He then came to the JIalapam, and to 
the Margala pass, Mar meaning "killing” and “a carawaa”. “ Hera 
■ends the country o£ the Gakkhaxs. They are a bmtsah laca, always at 
.feud with each other. I asked them to live in peace ; but they will not ” > 

The Padi&l.ahidtiia (II, 210, 261, 26C, 722, 733, 710) menfeioM several 
Gaklihar cldcm ; — 

1. Qull Sulran, a commander o£ 1,600, 1,500 horse, died in the 

18’.,h ycc.t o*' Chahiahaids reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under 
ShaL^t.!,: i, c. commander of 1,500, 1,000 horce {Padishdhn , II, 110, 485, 
5L2, £.87, 565, 655. 730). 

2. Jabl'd.’L" Qnll (brother of JaM Eliaal.*^ 1.000, COO horse. 

3. Elmir kloltEm (soa of Mazar Khan).” SOO, 600 horse, died in the 13th 
year Sh&hi.’s reign. 

The PadisMhnama (I, p. 432) mentions these Gakklsars’ mules as 
iamoua'. 

The Ma’anr-l ^Alamgin (i>. 155) also mentions Murad Quli and hia 
aon Allah Quh. AUah Quit’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad 
Akhai, fourth son of A-wrangztb, on the 3rd Rajnb, 1087. 

248. Earn Chand, son of Madhukar [Urmcleb,]. 

He ia also called Ram Sah, and was mentioned on p. 366. He, was ' 
introduced at court by §adiq Khan (No. 43), when Alcbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of Jahangir’s reign we find him in rebellion, 
evidently because his right of succession, was rendered doubtful by, the 
predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh De,o, Earn Chand’ s younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by ‘’"Abda ’Uah 
Khan, who moved his jagir from Kalpi to Udeha. On the 27th Zi 
Qa'ida, 1015, Sam Chand was brought fettered to court; but Jahangir 
had bis fetters 'taken ofi, gave him a dress of honour, and handed him over 
to Eaja Basu of Dhamerl. “ He never thought that he would he treated 
so kindly ” {Tutuh, p. 42). But Udeha was handed over to Bii Singh De,o 
as a reward for the murder of Abu ’1-Fazl. 

^ For the geographical details of this paasugo, I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Delmorick. 
The Tuziik has Flla of TUa; "Bhakra for Bhakrala, and the Persian word for 

K5.1w.n the mmo of the river near BliakraJa — a most extraordinary mistako ; hyt 

for K-uiar or a villago near Manlltyala; BcrnhWiT for Bolhwan Mr. Delmericic 

also Bays that the river near Ha^jya or is called Kast, and ths't near Bawaipindj 

ia t-ho Lahr, which forces a passage through Jow hiJJfl where there is a very deep pool^ jnsfc 
before Ita Junction with the Sohan. SaraH Kfa&rbnza is also-called SanlM MadhUr 

On the same page of Sayyid Ahuwi^s edition of tho Tiaxck, we luwc.to lead, A'&aHtkr 
And Btla-zdk Jot Khar and bila-zah* The Khattara ocGupy tho disJaiict called KhStar* 
and the Dila«-xaita arc found in the Clihach valley of the Indus. [Vids ^0. 373* — P.] 

PothwSr is the country betweeiv the Jhelam and the Sohan i blit JaliangTc 
it to the Margala pass f eom Hal^ (30 mUes from the Jhelam). 

*“ So atsOQrding ijo Mx/ Ifebheriok. 
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In fclie 4tli year of Ma reign (1018), Jahangir DjanieJ Rani Chaud's 
daughter afc the request of iir-i father {nde Tiizuk, 77 , jnd also 
Ko 225, nore). 

He ppp'-ais to have died in 1021, and vras succeeded by his son 
Bharat Singh. Tuzuh, p. il2 

Muhammadan h’storiam give ths following tree of the Uijcha 
Buttdelaa •— 


Pwlia, Part^l, foum?! Utid a in A d 15*31. 


1. BhSrAt ^l^nci 2 Mtlhufar 
{diciichildleta). (ditd lOOO). 


L*. Hodal Ra,o 3. T3ir Sngli the murderer of 

(killed, p. 3S-). AbCt *bFa/l (diei:l L036h 


3. Kaiii Chand 
(dierl 1021). 

A aon. 
Bli-Uftt. 

Deli Ssngh. 


i. JbujUar Singli. 
B’krflnaSjit. 


2 Pahac Suigh 

fiwlhSn iSmgb. 

rrithi Sineh. 

I 

S.Twa! Singh. 


3 Chamir Man. 

4. lien! Daa 

5. BbugViiLi Bfiia. 


The Ma^a^ir conUius biogrephioal not® of nearly all of them. VUe 
also Thornton’s Gaz&lktrt under Oorcha, 

Beni Baa and Bhagwin Das w’ere kiDed by a RnjpOt in the Ihfch year 
of Shahjahfm’s roign. They held commands of 600, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, le.spectively. 

(Jhaiidr Man was in the 20th year of Sh. a commander of 1,-K)0, 800 
horse. 

Ffd« Padishahnama, I, 172 (where another Bundela of the name of 
Suhk Dov is mentioned), 205. 341, 368, 372, 426 ; II, 731, 734. 

The ‘^Alanigin mentions several Buiadelas, as Sate Sil, 

Jaswant Singh, Indarman {died, 1088) and the rebellious sons of Champat 
{I.C., pp. 161, 163, 169, 273, 424). Fide also under No. 249. 

Bir Singh De,o, the murderer of Abu T-Bazl is often called in bad 
MSS. Nar Singh Deo. Thus also m the printed editions of the Ttetsib, 
the 1st volume of PaiisMhnarm, the lAlamgTmSma, etc., and in Blphm" 
stone’s History. The temples which he.jDuat in Mathura at a coat of 33’ 
lacs of rupees, were destroyed by Awrangzib in, 1080. 

*^Akmgm, p. 95.)^ 

( » The Dutch toTclIer Dc Dant has an interaating pawage regarding Ahil ’i-Eiil'a 

death (lie Imperia Magni Mognlit, I^eydoB, 3B3I, p. StSf. He «ail« Bfa Sisals ^«#2te 
Metttirigh Somd^o. . > 
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241) Uaja Kukatnian, Hie Bhadauriya. 

Bliadfu'.ar is fhu !,arnt- of a district 3.E, of Ayra ; iU; cliiof town is 
Hatkiiath {ride p. 3-1 i. uote -1), Tka inhabitauts. arc called Bliadauryas. 
They were !;nuwn as daring robbers, ami Ibougb so near .the capital, they 
managed to ijiaiutaiii tlseir ind'-penJeiice till Akbar bad their chief 
trampled to death hy an elepbant, when the" submitred. 

The next chief, MiifcUman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
inaiiaab of 1,000. In t-'92, be served in Gui-’/'it {Akhar}-uo}(i. Ill, 423, 43S), 

Under Jahangir, wc find a chief of the name of Eaja Bikramajifc, 
who served under 'iluh against ihe Eana, and Later in the Dakhiii. 

He died in tiic tlth year of Jaliaiiglr and was succeeded by his son Blioj. 
Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the Tu-.uk (p. 103) mentions a Bhedaiiryii 
cliief Mangat, who in the 7th year served in Baiigash ; ,hut the name i.s 
doubtful. 

Under Shahjalian, the head of the BLadauriya clan was Eaja Kisha 
Singh. He served in the first year uuder Mahaba.fc IQian against Jlmjhar 
Singh, and in the "rd year against Khan Jahiln Lodi and the Kizam^ 
T-Mulk, wlin,had afforded TChan Jahan jirotecLiou. In the 6th year, he 
‘distinguished hirn.stdf in the siege of Dawlatabad. Three years later, 
in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zaman against Sahu Bhonsla. 
He died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the PadisMhnama (I, b., 300) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishu Birigli had only a son by a concubine, he was succeeded by 
Badaa Singh grandson of Kishn's uncle. He was made a Raja and a 
commander of 1,000. In the 21st yenr, at a darbar, a mast elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of hi.s men. with its tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, which, frightened as it was ,at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shiihjahan rewarded 
the bravery of the Raja with a khil^at, and remitted 50,000 Ea. out of the 
2 lacs which was the as.sessmenfc of the Bhadjiw'ar district, In the 22ud 
year he Was made a commander of 1,500. In the 25th year he. served 
under Awiangzih, and in the 20th under Dara Shikoh, before Qandahar, 
where in the following year he died. 

His son Maha Singh was then made a Eaja and received a mansab of 
1,000, 800 horse. He served in the 28th year in Kabul. After Bara’s 
defeat he paid his reapects to Awrangzib, in whose reign he served against 


^ Sv 11, 732. 'Mio culls him Bad Suagt or Bud Singt- 
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tlie Buiidela rebels. In the lOth year he served under Kamil Khan 
sgainsi; the Yusuf 2 a‘is, He died in the 2Grh year. 

He v.7(s succeeded by his son Odat Singh {vide Ma^Cisir-i 
p. 2’2G and p. 228, where the Bibl. lud. edition has wrongly Riidar Singh 
for Odal S.). He had before nerved under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th yearniado commandant of C'hitor (l.c,, p. 19G). 

.250. Eaja Earn Chandi', zamlndar of Orusil. 

Regarding him, vide Stirling’s report of Oriaii, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. xv. Hii name occui's often in the na^^lti^'e of Man Singh's couqueat 
of Orisa {37th year of Akbar's reign). 

. The province of Elhurda (South Orisa) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by JIuJrarram Khan {vide No. 260), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir’s reign {Tuzvh, p. 215), 

251. Sayyid Abu '1-Qasini, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ‘^Adl 
(No. 140). 

Ha served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultan- 
pQr Bilharl ; al.so, in the SSrd year, again-st the Yiisufza*'is. 

The Tiirlkh Maisumt (Dowson, Elliot's Historians, I, p. 243) gives 
earlier but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhalckar and the death of the Mir ‘^Adl, viz. his arrival at Bhalrkar, 11th 
Ramazan, 9S3, and his death there, 8th Sha^ban, 984 (October, 1576). 
He was succeeded by his son Abu ’1-Fazl, wlio is not mentioned in the A'In. 
On the 9th Zl T-hijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), Htimad (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252, Dalpat, .son of Eiiy Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 

X VIII. Commanders of Four H undred. 

' 253. Shaykh Fayzi, .eon of Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abu 'l-Fayz. 
Fayzl is hia taMiallns, Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the taMallus of his brother ^Alldml, be assumed the name of Fmjrjazi. 

Fayzl was the elde.et son of Shayli Mubarak of Nagor. ShaylA 
Mubarak (m'de.pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish .from Yaman, who in the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Siwistan, where he married. In the 10th centiuy, Mubarak’s father ■ 
went to Hindujhan and settled at Nagor. .Several of his children having 
died one after the other, be called his next child Muhdrak. Ha was born 
in 911. When a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat and studied und«r ■ 
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Kiiat.ib Abu ’1-Fazl of Kazarim and llawlaiia '^Imad of Liristiin. la 
960, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that he often changed hia 
religious opinions. Under Islam Shah, he was a Mahdawi, and had to 
suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign ; he then became 
a Waqshbandi, then a Hamad.inl, and lastly, when the court was full of 
Persians, ho inclined to ShUism. But whatever hit vios.es may have hasp, 
the education which he gave his sons P.iyzi and Abfi 'l-Fazl, the greatest 
writers that India has ])rQlucel, shows that ha w£ s a man of cocipm- 
hensivc genius. Shayldi Ivl-ihhiak wrote a conunonta'-y to the QiLr‘r.n, 
in four volumes, entitled iihxei'o':’' 'l-'^u’jun,^ and aauthcr work of the 
title of JawCiir.i’''^ 'l-ka’-Jm. Tovrrrda the end of hb life, he suCored from 
partial blindnf.s?i, and died at Labor, on the 17th Zl tia^d:., lOOi. at the 
age of 90 years. The tdnH of his death will ha foiuicl in the words 
ShayM-i kuinil. 

lihayl^ ffayri was born at Agra in Ooi, His acquirements in ..irabic 
Literature, the art of poetry, and in medicine, ’vere very extensive. 
He used to treat poor people gratis. One day he appeared with his father 
before Bhaykh ‘’Abd“ ’n-Kabi, the Padr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of ICO highas ; but be svas not only refused, but also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to SliUism. But 
Fayzi’s literary fame reached rlkbai’s ears, and in the 12th year, when 
Akbar was on tho expedition to Cliitor, he was called to court. Fayzi's 
bigoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call ns a summons before a 
judge and warned the governor of the town not to let Fayzi escape. He 
therefore ordered some Mugiiuls to surround Mubarak’s house ; but 
accidentally FayzT was absent from home. Mubarak was ill-treated, and 
when Fayzl at last came, be was carried off by force. But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzi in a short time became the emperor’s 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Sbayldi Abd" ’n-Wabl, 

In the 30tli year he planned a Mamsa, or collection of five epics, 
in imitation of the Khamsa of Nizami. The first, Markiz'^ ’l-adtuar, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and was to be a jatvab (imitation) of 
Nizami’s MaJehzan^ ’l-asrdr ; the Sulaynmi o Bilqls and the Nal Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, and were to hejawabs of tho Kfimraw 
°SMnn and Layla °Majn'T,n respectively ; and the Haft Kisimar and the 
Akhaniama, each of 5,000 verses, were to correspond to the Hafi Payhar 
md the Sihzndamania, In the 33rd yearhe was made MaJih" ’sh-Shu'^arS, 

1 -4 

1 Bada.oni (in, 74) uUsil iWa)?i6o<:“ wj/a*'is* 'MwjrflB. 

“ »Si* 



or Poe* La!!ieato (Al'hiiin , III. rj-iS). Tl'Ciut’ii he Lad coiupo' ed portioa.*! 
of the Kliam.-a.. the origin,!l plan wa not tatrK'd oat, oiel in the yea? 
Ahliar urged Wm to peryevLio, auu rcfoiiiiii>-ndMi the coiiiTd-tioii. of the 
Plal Daman. t'ay?T fheretipon finialipd the po.'m and pnteut'.J, in the 
same year, a co[!y of it to hi-, imperial ma.-ter. 

F.iyaT Fullered from artliina. ami died on the iOlii Himr, lOOi (40th 
year). The tarllA o[ hi deatli is fai/yl-'i ^Ayi.iii It ii &.iid that he 
ronij'Oaed 101 hooka. '1 )i» hi-i kaoirn, hisid°! hit pjetioal ivorka, are 
the&JM'a.fi" 'l-llhrtin, and the Mavdfid,'^ ’l-Kalcip, regarding wlisch vida 
below the poetical extract-.. ITis line library, conahtlng o£ 1,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied v, Ith the imperial lihiary. 

Fayzl had been employed as teacher to the priin’es ; .somolimes h& 
also acted as ambascador. Thus, in lOOO, he was in the Dakhin, from, wiieie 
he wrote the letter to the historian Bada,oni, who had been in temporary 
disgT-aoc at court. 

Vide ako pp. 112, 113, 192, 194, 207, 21 C, 218; anti Journal A AtitiG 
Sociel^j Bengal for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. HaHm Bliiri. 

According to Bada.onl (III, 165) iflakiin hli?rl was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he ivrote against Khwaja Shams“ ’d-Din ICliawafi (Ho. 159). He 
died in Burhanpur and was biuied there. 

Misti is mentioned in the Akkimama, III, p. 629, and p. 843. In the 
latter passage, Abb T-Fazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he saw hi.s friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abu ’l-Fazl’s date with Bada,oni’3 statement ; for Badn,oiii died in 1004 
{Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1869, p. 145). But both Abu ’!-Fazl 
and Bada,onI speak of the Hakim as a man of a most amiable and'unsellish 
character. 

255. irij, son of Mirza Khankhanan (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir he was 
made §ubadar of Batar and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distinguished 
himself during several lights with Malik ‘^Ambar, especiaUj as JLharki,^ 


1 ^ I,achTni Kara, in Shafiq, the ftatliOf o! Jitiftqahi ff^nMsiark^ sa^'s thaU 
it WM called KharH/rom the JDakiin word Means** stony , * astony 

it lies 5 Jeos S.E. of Dawlatabad {the old Dharigarb atnd De,ogIr of ^ Ala* ‘d'DIn IChiliil. 
KharkI under Jahangir was called Fat^abad. Jn 1024 & canal was dag horn Kbarir 
to T)awlataba.(l. Its iiamo was Chaharmihn, and tho of its roMpletion is kjidyt'i 

Jnfi (pr, a running benefit). I/aterAwrangtib changed the name of K harli fo AwrangShSil. 
under which nwne it is now known. Kharki was Uietseat of Malik 
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for wLicli \ ictories be was made a commander of 5,000. In tlie 12cli year 
he served iiiider Prince Sliahjahan in tlie Dakbin. 

Ic is raid that lie was a good soldier, but stingy, and carelesj in hi.9 
dres^. .i daughter of liis was married (’Ind Ramazan, 102f>) to Prince 
Sh.ihiabaii. The offspring of this marriage. Prince Jahaii-afroa, was 
born at Agra on. tlw li’th Rajah, 1028, and died at JJiirlianpur, at the 
age of 1 3'MT 9 months (Pudishaknama). 

Accouliiig to Gr, ant’s ita:elteer of the Ceulral Piofinec'i (2ncl edition, 
p 123), Irij’s tomb is at Burhanpur. “The tomb was built during his 
lifetime and is really a hnndsome structure.’’ The statement of the 
OcKC'i'en that Iiij, towards the end of his life, “hired asareclu.se” at 
Buihiinjiur, is not home out by the histories ; for according to the Tuzuh 
(p. 270) lu' ilicci of e.xces'ive wine drinking. 

At hi.s (hath (1028) he w-i' only thirty-three ycais of age. Themansab 
of 400, ivhifh Abu 'l-Fazl assigns him, must therefore have been, conferred 
upon hita vilien he was a nieiu cliild. 

2oC. Sakat Sui?h, son of Jlsija Thin Singh (Mo. SOI. 

Viih above, under No. 211. 

257. ‘^Abd" Tlah [Sarfaraz Khan] son of Kliaii-i A'^zam Mirza Kokn 
(No. 21), 

Vide p. 310. 

it V a= .-stated (p. 31 0) on the authority of the MtPS'iir that he received 
the title of Sardar Khan, which had become vacant by the death of 
Takhia Beg (No. 195). But the Tvzuk (p. 71) gives him the title of 
Sarjardz Kh<m, Tlii.s i'j evidently a mistake of the author of the Ma^anr ; 
for the title of Sardar Khan was in the 8th year (1022) conferred on 
Kh waja Yaclgar, brother of ‘^Abd*’ ‘llah Khan Firuz-jang {TuzvJc.'p. 116) 
when '!Ahd“ Tlah Sarfaniz Khan was still alive. 

The Ma'^iisir also says that ‘^Abd" ’llah accompanied his father to 
Gwalyar (p, 317) ; but the Tuzuh (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned 
in Rautanbhui, from where, at the request of his'father, he was called 
to court. 

358. lAh Muhammad Asp. 

Bada.oai says (II, p. 57) that " "lAli Muhammad Asp, who is now in 
the service of the emperor, at the instigation of Jiijak*' Begum, killed 
Abu T-Kath Bag (p. 333),” In the &th year he was in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of KabiJ, Afterwards, he came to India. 

■ In the ‘2Gth year (989) he served under Prinee Murad against his former 


B CAiEcinfe, TttrL-.—B.l 
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master {dlcbamSma, III, 345) ; in the 30th yer-r (9S3) he aerved in Kabsii 
(III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year he distinguLshed hiinself under '■Abd'* 
’i-Matlab (No, 83) against the TarTlda (III, p 511). 

In the Lucknow edition o£ the AJdbarnama he ie v^Tongly called '■'Ala 
Muhammad AhJ. 

259. Mii'za BTuharamad. 

A. Mirza Muhammad was nentioned on p, 399. 

260, Shaykh Eay.azid plu'>azzara Khanl, gTandson of ShaylA Salim 
of Fathpur Sikri. 

Bayaaid’a mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahangir) on the day he was 
born {Tvzuk, p. 13). Id the 10th year of Akbar’n reign B. was a com 
uiander of 400 an'J gi'adually ro.ss to a command of 2,000, After Jahangir’s 
accession he received^ mansab of 3,000 and the title of Mu'iaz^ni Hian. 
Soon afier he was made Subahdar of Dihli (7.c., p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a comioandei' of 4,000, 2,000 horse. On his death he was buried 
at Fathpur Sikri (Lc., p. 262). 

Hi.') son Mulrarram son-in-Law to Islam Man Shayyj, 

lAla'*'* ’d-Dln (another giundson of Shaykh Salim), under whom he aerved 
in Bengal,^ He dialinguished himself in the expedition to Kuch Haju, 
and brought the zamlnuSr Paricbhit before the governor.® At the death 
of Ida father-in-law, JiluhtasJiim Khan Shayli Qa.aim, brother of lalam 
Man, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarrsm Khan continued 
for one year in his office as governor of Kiich Hajii ; but as he could not 
agree with Qasim he went to court. 

Later, he waa made governor of Oma, and conquered the province 
of Bdiuidah (lc., pp. 214, 215), for which be waa made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 horse. He seems to have remained in Orisa till the 11th 
year (1029) when Msan '■'Ali Turkman was sent there as governor (Tuzuk, 
p. 30S). In the 16th year M. M. caniedo court and was made Subadir 
of Dihli and Fawjdar of Mewat (7.c., p. 332). 


^ lalain Kh.ln was married to a sister of Abu by whom he Had a [wn called 

Eoahang. Islam Khan died as goTernor of Bengal on. tfao 5th Rajab, 1022 (Tuiuijp, 12C). 

, ^ The PddiahUhnaiJia (11, where Hoksrram Kli an*a ezpodition is relatwi, dis- 

tinguishoe between Kuch Haju and Kuch Btbar. The former was m the beginning of 
Jahangir's reiim under Parichhit, thb latter under Lachmi Kara^in. Haju is the name of 
a famous leader of the Kdch people, who in ethnological works to said to have expelled 
the KaciiariB and founded a dynasty which. lasted two hundred years. Hin doacendanli 
EtiU exercise jiira regolia in Kuch Bihar Proper, hlaterials for a history of Kuch Bihar^. 
will bo found m the Al::barndnifi (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 208, annals of the ‘list yean 
m tiso Jah&iigln (pp. 147, 220, 223, 223) i in the Padishahruima, I, ; JI, &i 

to 79, 87, 88, 94 ; and in tho FatJiri A.8hdin, ; wWc also Journal AsicUie Sociciy Bingal^ 
vol. vu ; Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 96 ; and aboTO, pp. 315. 340, 343* 




In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Elianazacl 
JQian. He travelled by boat. One day be ordered his ship to be ruo'i’ed 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden 
gale broke forth, during w'hich he and his companions were drowned. 

261. Ghaznin Khan, of Jalor. 

Ghaznin Khan was in the 40th year of .ikhar’a reign a conrmander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Pddishdhiama (I, 167) ‘ as having served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Ranh. 

Bird, in liis Histonj of GttjrSl (pp. 124, 405), calls him Gheznawi Man 
and G/inzm Khan, and says he was the son of Malik Khanj! Jalorl. 
Qhaznin Khan Eeems to have been inclined to join the insiiriection of 
Sultan MuzaSar, The Khankhanau. on the 9th Muliarram, 998, sent a 
detachment against Jalor ; but perceiving that he was not in a fit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissively to court. The emperor 
took comirasaion on him, and o-onnnncd him in hia hereditary possessions. 

Hri Eon Pahar was executed by Jabangii'. “ IVhon I came to Dib 
Qariyin, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put 
by ms, after the dea,th of his father, iu possession of the Fort and the 
district of Jalor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by lua mother for Ms bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, ho entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, fotmd him guilty, and, had him esecuted.” (Safar, 1026 ; 
Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Qhaznia Khan is Niisam who died in the 0th year of 
Shahjahan’e reign. He was a commander of 9C0, 550 horse {PadishShn., 
I. b., 313). 

Ghaznin’s brother Ficua was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year {PadisMhn., I, b., 319), 

The Padishahnama (IT, 739) mentions also a Mujahid of Jalor, who 
in the 20th year of Shahjahau’s reign w.rs a commander of 800, 8(K) horse. 

362. Kijak Khwaja, son of Khwaja “^Abd^ ’llah. 

The first volume of the Ahbarnama (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwaja 
among the grandees who accompanied Humayun to India. The third 


Wrongly called in the BiH. Indica Edition of the ^UdishUhnama (I, 167)» ^taaalf 
Kfeau. 

Qhaznm’s jajCf, hefosC Akbar^Ji conquest of GujrSt, aa detailed by Bird (p. 124) 
inciudea portions Of Nfigor and Mrrth&i and fijCes the revenvie at nearly 10 laqs of nipeoB. 
with 7,000 horsQ. This can only have been nominal. Ahii in his description of 

^uba liird boob, mentions 3^ lacs of ziipeesj mth 2,000 bofse, isa of 

-Jalor and Sanchor (S.W, of J&lor). 

• - . i 




volmiit of tlio i juio work (p. ITOj nn utiou- Kjiwiji wlio in 99?j 

served agumsfc Qiitlu Lofi.ini in EenKiil. V/c/i’ Ko. 309. 

269. Sher Khiln Muilitil 

261. Fn.th'‘ son of -Miilininuud Wafi. 

He appear^ to iie the Fith” dl.'di mentioned in the A^Uinidma (ill. 
82-5) as the .iharbnij/h ot (lie eitip iut . Akb.ir made hiiii an .Imu. For 
some laiilr he ums -eiit lo tin rXikliiii . hut as lie ;Tot, ill, he ivas reialled. 
He rcKivcTod and m-nt .,u .iii: Fave to IF'mdu, wiieie iif died (I0t).S)„ 

266. Bay Manohar, -ou of Raja Lfikaran. 

Baja Lokaran hcloiigefl f o the Sbayljirnv.at brantdi of Llic Kaehluvalias. 
ric served, in the dlst veat’ niidei Man 9iagh. against the Raiiii, and went 
in the s.uix' year v.ith Bajn Cir Bai to Dongaipur,’ the znmmldr of vvliinli 
wished to btnd his dauglitcr to Akbar's haTein. In the ‘21th year he 
.servted uiidcr Toi.hir Mai in I’lhtir. and in the 24th year under the Khan 
Khanilii in Gujr.it. 

Mauobar, in the 22nd )ear, rcjiorted to the einjieror uii Ins visit to 
Aiiiber that in the neighbourhood an old town e.ti.sled th« site of which 
was mui'kcrl by huge mounds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to tebujlti 
it, and laid the foundation himself. Thu new settlement was called Mo) 
Manohaningar “ In the 45tli year he was appointed with Bily Durga 
Lai (Ko. 109) to pursue llu'-'.allar Husayn Mirz-i (p. TilC), who was caught 
by Khwlijc 'W'ai.sL 

111 the 1st yi'ar of Jahangir’s reign he served under Pniice Farwiz 
against the Rana, .and was made, in the 2iid year, a commander of 1,500, 
600 horse {Tvmld, ji. 0 1). He served long in the Dakhin anti died ta the 
llth year. 

His son PrithI Cbaad received after the death of hi* father the title 
of Buy, and was made a commnader of 500, 300 borse (('.c,, p. lOOj. 

Jlaiiohar wrote Persian verses, and was cialled at court Mirza Manobat ; 
vicle my article, "A Chapter from Muhammadan Hi.-itory,” Cahvtla 
Ueview, April, 1871, 

26C. Khwaja ‘JAhd” ’s-3amad, SMrin-qalam (sweet-pesi), 
j ^ He is not to be confounded with Ko. 353, ^ 

) JQrn'gja ‘‘Abd’^ ’.s-Samad was a ShirazJ, His father Khwaja Kigam* 


f The vord dongar, -ivlueh omiw in th© namea of plafiCB from .S'oratK MaKva and 
Ccntnil Inia.isaGoiidAvordrneanmEa/drcst. There man^DongatpiitarDongatptlws, 
DoTigarl5l5, Dougars, ale. Similarly, ihe word tnr in Mniularl signifies a hence 

Eirbhfrai (WGatom Bengal), Thus ulso Jhaffeaitd^ or jungh region,, the geiiCiiii riaine <>i 
Cliutya KagpQr. The ahove-mentioned Eousajpur lies on the Itonker ot Gujt21 
intlitiam., nit 260, 170, 477), 

2 The maps giv« a ilanobaypfir north of Aiabcjf, about Lst* 20 „ ^ 




’I-1'.Iiilk vras VaKir to Rliah Pliuia‘> of SliTraz. Before Ilumayun left Iran 
he went to Tabriz, rilieie ‘'Abd’''3-Ramaclpai(lliisrejpects. He was even 
at t h'lt time knovrn as s painter and calligraplii-t. Huinayun invited him 
to eome to Imii. and tlioiigli tlieii unitbie to accompany the emperor, 
he foUdweil liuri in Ojii to Kalnil. 

Under Alebar was a ooinmander of 400 ; but lotv as his mnnyjh 
was. he had great mflutnce at court. In the 22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpur Sikri (Akbarnamci, III, 195) ; and in the Slat year, 
when tlie oflicer.s were redi driljuted over the several subas, he was 
appointed Divvan of Multan. 

As an instance of hi.s sldll it is mentioned that be wrote the Surat'‘ 
’l-ikhlus (Qui‘an, Sur. GXII) on a poppy seed (jldnaJi-y liWsliMmsh). 
Vulc p. 114. 

For his son, 'aide No. S51. 

2G7. Sillmdi, son of Raja Biliari Mai (Ko. 23). 

26S. Earn Chand Kachhwaha. 

■ Vide p. 432. 

fEam Chand Chaulian.] The MaVufir says that he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. ‘'Aziz Koka (No. 21) in tlujrat, and in the 26th year under Suit, an 
Murad against M. Muhammad Hakim, idng of Kabul. Intiie 28th year 
he was under M. Shrdirujdi iu the Dakliin. In the fight, in which Raja 
lAli of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received twenty wounds and fell from his 
horse. Nest day he was found still alive. He died a few days later (41st 
year, 1005). 

269. Bahadur Khan Qurdar. 

He served in the begimring of the 18th year in Gujriit {Akharnama, 
in, 25), in the 26th in Kabul (?.c., 333) and in the siege of Aslr (1008). 

IFe PfidishuhnSina (I, b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababala: and 
7XJsman, sons of Bahadur KJiftu Qurbegi, who seems to be the same 
ofScer. They died in the 8tli and 9th. years of Shahjahan, 

270. Banka, the Kaehhwaha. 

' He served in the 2Gth year in Kabul {Akharn., Ill, 333). His son 
Haridi Ram was under Shahjahan a commander of 1,600, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of hia leigu. 


XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. 


27K 

272. 


Mirza Abu Sa'-id 
Mirza San jar 


sons of Snlpn ^fusayu Miiza. 
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They were mentioned above on p, 323. Mirza Sanjar is not to bo 
coufoimded vath the Mirza Sankar mentioned oti p. 533, note i. 

273. "^All Mardan Bahadur, 

The Tabaqiit mentions him as having been m 98Jr (21st year) at court, 
from v’heie ha was tent to Qulij Klifm (No. 42) at Idar, who waa to go to 
Gajrat to .see the ships off which under Sultan ryia-aja (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makltah. Later he served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindd and in the 41st year in the Dalchin. Subsequently, 
he coimnanded the Tallngana corps. In the 46th year, he inarched to 
Patlirl to assist Sher Khwaja (No, 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gddni, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingana, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who wero 
much stronger than he ; his men fled and he himseK was captured. lu 
the same year Aha T-Fnzl made peace, and “^Ali Mardiin was set at liberty. 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 255^ 
against Malik ‘^Ajnbar. 

lu the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he was attached to the corps 
eommauded by '^Abd'^ ’Hah Khan Firuz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gujrat army over Naaik into the Dakhin, m order to co- 
operate with the second army corps imder Ei an Jahan Lodi. Abd“ ’Oah 
entered the hostile territory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the- 
fights which ensued, “^A. M. was wounded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik “lAnibar, and though the doctors did everything to save- 
him, he died two days later of his wounds, in 1021 a.h. (Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His son Karam*^ ’Uah served under Jahangir [Tuzuk, p. 269)”and waa 
under Shahjalian a commander of 1,000, 1,000 horse. He waa for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of Shahj.’a 
reign. 

274. Eaza auli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide above, p. 351. 

275. Shaykh Khuhii [Qutb" ’d-Din Khan-i Chishti] of Fathpur 
Sikri. 

His father was a Shayl^ada of Bada.on, and his mother a daughter of 
Shaykh Salim. Khubu ivas a foster-brother of Jahangir.® When the 
prince was at Hahabad in rebellion against Akbar, he conferred upon 
Mubn the title of Qutb“ ’d-Din Khan, and made him ^ubadar of Bihar. 


> Vide Dawson, EUiol’s fJistorima, I, p. 248. 

’ Jahangir says that Kjiubu'e mother was dearer to him than hie own mother 
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On liis accession lie made him Subf.dar of Bengal, lire Man Sicgh (9th 
Juinada I, 1015 ; Tuzx>k, p, 37). 

At that time, Rhcr Afkau '^Ali Qull Istajlu [vide No. 394) was ruyfildai 
of Bardivan, and a.p liis wife Milir’-* M-Risa [Nur ,Jali.aaj was coveted 
by the emperoi', Qutb was ordered to send Slier AXliran to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Bardwin, sending 
Ghiyasa, son of liis sister, before him, to persuade Slier Aihan that no 
harm would be. done to him. Wdien Qutb arrived, Shor .Afkau went to 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On hia approach, Q. Lifted up his 
horso-whip as a sign for his compauions to out down Shcr .AEkan. “ AVhat 
is all tills ? ” exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his baud to call back his men, 
and adv.ancing towards Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His 
men mistaking Qutb’s signal to withdraw, dosed round Sher, who 
rushed with his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing the protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down the scoundrel. Amba 
Khan, a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Aikan, 
and gave him a sword cat over ) he head ; but he fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Shcr's sword (p. 529, note I), The men now crowded 
round him and struck liim to the ground. Qutb'* ’d-Din was still on 
horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been IdiJed, and ho sent 
■ofi Ghiyasa to bring his effects and his family to Bardwan. He then 
was removed in a pSlki. He died whilst being carried away. His corpse 
was taken to Fathpur Slkr! and buried. 

In 1013 he built the Jamit mosque of Ba<la,on. 

His son, Shaykh Ibrahim, was, in 1015, a eoramauder of 1,000, 300 
horse, and hqd the title of Kishwar Khan. He was for some time governor 
■of Rohtas, and served in the beguming of 1021 against ‘^Usman. 

Ilahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Padishahnama 
(I, b., 100, 177, 307 ; 11, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Ziya'“ '1-Mulk, of Kashan. 

The Akbarmma (III, 490, 628) and the TuzuJe (p, 11) mention » 
Ziyd''" 'd-Bln.. 

The Hakim Ziya‘“ ’d-Din of Kashan, who under Shahjahan held the 
title of Eahmat Khan, can scarcely be the Same. 

277. Hamza Beg G-haWghah. 

He may be the brother of No. 203, The APbamama (HI, 265) mentions 
4ilao a Hussyn Beg Ghatra^all. 

278. Mutotar Beg. son of Mulla. 

MuJAtar Beg served under A4gam Khan Koka (No. 21) in Bihar, 
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Ga(|ha-Ra,i!-ia {Akbani. Ill, 276, 473), and ia the 36th year, tteder 
Sultaa Miiriid ia Milwa, 

Hasri ‘llsth, son of MuMitSr Beg, was under Shahjaiian a eoimaander 
of 7C0, 150 horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Falh*‘ ’Eaii, f,oa of Na?r« ’Itih, w&3 imiler Sbahjahin. a corauiaiide'E 
of 500, 50 horse {P/idts?‘ahn., I, b., 31S ; IJ, 732). 

Abu ’I-F,az! calls Jlui^tar Beg the aoa of MiillA. This would 
seem to be the Agha MiilU Dawltdar, meutioned on p. 398. If so, 
Mukhtar Beg would be the biotiict of Ghiyis“ ’d-Din '^Ali (No. 126), 
The A^.a MuUa, mentioned below (No. 376), to judge from the luzuk 
(p. 27), la the brother of Aaaf Khan HI (No. 98), and had a son of tie name 
of Badi‘’“ 'z-Zaman, who under Shahjahan was a coinmandet of 500, 
100 horse {Pad., I, b., 327 ; 11, 7*51). In Muli.ammadan fauiilieit the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haydar ^Ali 'JArab. 

He served, in the .3'2nd year, in Afghanistan (Akbarn., Ill, 540, 548). 

280. Peshrasv Xhan [Mihtar Sa'-adat]. 

Mihtar Sa’^adat had been brought up m Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Shah Tahiuasp, who gave him. as a present to HumayOii. After 
Humayun’s death he was promoted and got the title of Paskraw Man, 
In the 19th year Akbar sent him on a misaioa to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great zamindar (p. 437, note 2). 
When Jagdeapflr, the stronghold of the Baja, was conqnered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be Idllcd, among them Pesliraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kUl him, and told another man to do so. 
But the latter accidentally could not get his sword out of the scabbard , 
and the Eaja, who was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, 
ordered liim to take P, on his elephant. The. eiephirnt was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. fell from the animal and 
got lacked, when the brute all at once commenced to roar in such a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.‘s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the kalaica (p, 15,3) of the driver 
and thus sat firm ; but the driver, unable to manage the brate, threw 
himself to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant 
Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searching for liira. 

In the 21st year he reported at court thedefeat of Gajpati * (Jiiam , 
HI, 163). In the 25th year he served in Bengal (f.c., p. 289). Later be 


’ Gajpatl’B bioWicr, Baiil SSI, had bean killed {Aiban , III W2J. 
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was sent to Nham” 'l-Mulk of tlio Dakhin, and afterwards to Bahadur 
Khan, sou of Raja “^All Khan of Khandesli. His mission to the latter 
was ui vain, and Atbar marched to Asir. P. disLinguiahed hiinscli in 
the siege of Mallgadh. 

Jahangir made him a commauder of 2,000, and continued liim in his 
office aa Euperintendeut of the FarrSsh-khdna (Quartermaster). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the 1st Rajab, 1017. Jahangir says {Tir.uk, 
p, 71) “He was aa escclJeab servant, and though ninety ysara old, he 
was emarter than many a young man. He had ama.-sed a fortune of 
15 Ibc.s of rupees. His son Hjd’jat is unfit for anything ; but for the sake 
of his father, I put him in charge of half the Fandsk-Wiina. 

281. Qa?! Hasan Qaswini. 

In the 32nd year (095) he served in Gujriit (Akharn., Ill, 537, 53-1, where 
the Lucknow edition has Qa?I Husaijn), and later in the siege of Asir 
(he., Ill, 825). 

282. Mir Mitriid-i Juwaynl. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as 
meiiticmed on pn 330. 

Juwayn is the .Arabic form of the Persian Gujan, the name of a small 
town,’ in Khuiis-lu, on the road between Bist/im and Nisliapiir. It lies, 
according to the Ma^dAr in the district of Bayhiiq, of which Sabzwai 
IB the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. 

Mir I'lurad belongs to the SajT’ida of Juwa}Ta. As he had been long 
tn the Dakhin, he was also called Dakhini. He was an escelleut shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Kliurram. He died, -in 
the •16th year, as Bakbshi of Labor. He had two sons, Q-5sim Efliaii 
and Hashim Khan. 

Qasim Kljan was an. excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islam roian, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the suba. 
Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of Nor Jahiin, and thus became 
a friend of Jahangir. An example of a happy repartee is given. Once 
Jahangir asked for a cup of water. The cup was so thin that it could 
not bear the weight of the water, and when handed to the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre Ramal) 

c_jt Jjj iUH 

The cup Was lovely, so the water lost its rest — 


• F(<(e Westenleid’s Vaoat, II, 164 
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when Qasim, completing the verse, replied :~ 

It flaiv my love-grief, and coiiM not suppress its rears. 

In the end of J.'a reign, he was Subadat of Agra, and was m charge 
of the troasuroa in the fort. WTien the emperor died, and Shahjahaa 
left the Dakhin, QSsim paid his respects in the Dalira (Agra), 

tvhich in honour of Jahangir had been called iVwr Manzil, and was soon 
after mnde a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, vide Fida'^i KJian. 

As Shahjahau when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement 
at Hugli. In the 5th year, in Sha'^ban, 1041, or February, a.d. 1632 
{Padishahn., I, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under bis son ‘ilnayat” ’hah and 
Allah Yiir Khan .to Hugli. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the Muhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. Tne fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. Oue thousand Musuhnans died 
as martyrs for their religion.'- 

Three days after the conquest of Hugli, Qasim died (l.c., p. 444)» 
The Jami'i Masjid in the Afga Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir Gasin Badaldishi. 

He served in the Dakliin (Ai-barn., Ill, 830). 

284. Banda ‘■All Maydani. 

Maydani is the name of an Afgiian clau ; vide No. 317. Banda “'Aif 
served in the 9th year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who wds 
attacked by Mirza Sulaynuin of Badakhshan (No. 5) and had applied 
to Akbar for help. la the 30lh and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
(Alibarn., II, 299 ; III, 477, 540). 

The AM)arndma (II, 209) also mentions a Banda ''Ali Qurbegi. 

285. ^wljsgi Path'' 'llah, son of HajI Habib" 'Ilah of Kashan ' 

He was mentioned above on pp. 386, 516. He served in the 30th year 

under Mirza “^Aziz Koka (No. 21). AMtarn., Ill, 473. 


^ Tho eicgo of Hugli commenced on the 2nd Hijjah, 1041, or Uth June, 1632 
and tho town was taken on tho I4th Kabl^T 1, 1042, or 10th. i^ptombor, J632. Tho village' 
of Haldlpilr, mentioned in the PadisAdAnnntri as having for some time beon tho head* 
quarters of tho Mughui array, is called on our maps Holodpur^ and lies N.W. of 

Tho Fortwgdieso Church of Baodel (a corruptioo of handar ?)- bears, the year 169& ou 
its keystone. 
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286 Zahid 1 

287. Dost [MuhaimnadJ - eons of Sidiq Khan (No. 43), 

*288. Yar [Mufcaurmad] ] 

They have been mentioned above on p. 384. Zahid, in the end of 1025, 
served against Dalpat. (No. 252). 

Kegarding Zahid, vide also a passage from the I'drikh-'i Ma^^urm, 
translated Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, 246. 

289. ‘’Izzat“ 'llah Ghujdwiinl. 

Ghujdu-wan is a small town in Bukhara. 

The Akbarnaina (III, .548) mentions a Qa?i '^Lszat" ’llah, who, in the 
32nd year, served in Afghanistan. 


.sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42). 


XX. Commanders of Three Hundred. 

290. Altun Gulij. 

291. Jan aulij. 

Two MSS. have Altun Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name 
would be on imusual transpo.sition for Qulij Khan. They are not the 
sons of Qulij Khan (No, 42), vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altun Quhj is mentioned in the Akbarnama (III, 554) as having 
served in Bagliina with Bharji, the Raja who was hard pressed in Fort 
Mother by lus relations. Bharji died about the same time (beginning of 
the 33rd year). 

292. Say£’''llah[aulijuTIah] I 

293. Chin Q,uLij j 

Sayf is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qulij, a sword. 

Sayf” ’Ihih was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd 
year he served under ipadiq Klifm (No. 43) in Af^anistan. 

Kegaiding Mirza Chin Qulij, the says that he wa.s an educated, 

liberal man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under 
Mulla Mustafa of Jaunput, and was for a long lime Fawjdar of 
Jaunpur and Banaras. 

At the death of his father, his younger brother Mirza Laliauri, the 
spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chin Qulij in Jaimpur. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during wiiich Chin Qulij lost lus life. His immense property 
escheated to the state ; it is said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir was in Ajmir, he summoned Mulla Mustafa, 
who bad been the Mirza’s teacher, with the intention of doing hiia harm. 
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Wliile at court lie- got acquainted with MuJIa. Muhammad of Thathah, 
a teacher in the employ of Asaf^ah (or A^f Khan [Y ; vide p. 398)^ 
who Jiad acientlfi.; dii-cuasions vrith hmi, ami hnding liiin a learned Isian, 
interceded on his behnli. Mustafa was let ott, went to Makkah and tlied. 

MiKi'i Lahami was ca-ught aoi impru-'oned. Aitc-r feome time, he was 
eet at I'hcrty, and recei’ceJ a daily a’l'.jvrance ( lUHmixj'id). fit bad a house 
in Agra, ih ' Jamna, at the end of the Damn, and trained pigeons. 
He led a miserable lif-. 

The mentifms a Jew kwtances of iiLa wicked liahwimii. Once 

he buried one oi his servants alive, as he wished to know sometbing 
about Munkir and Kaldr, t.hs two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, examine the dead in the grave, beati.ug the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man is found wanting in belief. Vrlien 
the man was dug out lie was found dead. Another time, icijen with hia 
father, in Lahor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding-feast and rarried £>2 the 
bride ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they were now related to the Biibadat of Labor. 

The other sor-s of Qulij Elian, as Quiij“ ’llah, Chin, Qulij, Balju Q.,. 
Bayram Q., and Jan Q., held mostly respectable maosahs. 

The Tuzuk-i JaMngirl relates the story diflcrcntly. Both M. Cbm 
Qulij and M. Lahaurl are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the 
death of his father, came with his brothers and relations to court (§afar. 
1023 ; Tuzuk, p. 127) and received Jaunpur as jSgir. As the emperor 
heard of the ivicked doings of M. Lahauri, from whom no man was- 
safe, he sent an Ahadt to Jaunpur to bring him to court, when Chuv 
Qulij fled with him to several zamindors. The men of Janangif Quit 
Khan, governor of Bihar, at kst caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the governor, Chin died, some say, in consequence of an attack of 
iUne.ss, others from wounds he had iaflieted on himself. His corpse was 
taken to Jahangir Quli Khan, who sent it with his family and property 
to Ilahabad. The greater part of his property had been squandered or 
given away to zamindars (1024 ; Tuzuk, p. 148), 

294. Abu T-lTattali Atallg. 

S95. Sayyld Bayazid of Barba. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) m Gujrat {/LIdiarti., Ill, £S3). In. 
the beginning of the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign (1031) ho leceWfd the 
title of Mustafa Khan {Tuzuh, p. 344). 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan’s reign he was made a flosHmattder of 
2,000, 700 horse {Pad., I, 183). His name is not given la the fet of 
grandees of the PadishahnSma, . 



206, BaibhailS', the Ra‘<hoc. 

297. Abu '1-fiIa^ali, son of Sayyid Muhaminad Mli ‘'Adi (No. 140). 

298. Baqir Ansarl. 

Ho was in Bengal at tie outbreak of tie military revolt. In the 37 th 
year he eerved. under Man Siogb in the expedition to Orisa. {Akharn., 
in, 267, 641). 

299. Bayazid Beg Tarkman. 

He 'ivas at first in Man‘’im'.s service (Akharn.. IT, 238, 253), The 
PcidisMhnama (I, b., 32S) mentions Mahmud Beg, .=on of Bayazid Beg. 
Vid^ No. 335. 

300. Shaykh Bawiat Bal^tyAr. 

301. Kttsayn, tlm Pakhliwal. 

Tie story of the origin of his family from lie Qrirliiqs under Timm: 
(vide p. 604) is given in the Tuznk (p. 200). Jahangir adds, “ but they 
do not know who was then their chief. At present they are eonamon 
Panjabis {Lahaun-yi mahaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dbantiir ” {vide No. 392). 

Sultan INusayn, as be called hinaself, is the son of Sultan Mahmud. 
His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above on i 
p. 504. IVTieu Jahangir in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but still active. He was 
then a oominander of 400, 300 bor.se, and Jahangir promoted him to a 
mansab of 600, 350 horse. 

Huacyn died in the I8th year (end of 1032 ; Tuzuk, p. 367). His 
command ami the district of Pakhli were gmen to his son Slrldman. 

Shatlman served uuder Dara Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 
1052) and v^as in the 20cb year of Shahjabiln'a reign a commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. FddishakuSna, II, 293, 733. 

The Tuzuk (p, 290) mentions a few places in the district of Psiihli, 
and has a remark on the thick strong beer which the inhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

302. Eesu Das, son of Jai Mai. 

Vide No. 403, One MS. has JaU Mai, instead of Jai Mai. The 
PadisMkmrm (I, b., 310) mentions a Raja Girdhar, son of Kesu Das, 
grandson of J'at Ma! of Mutha. The Tuzuk frequently mentions a Kesfl 
Das Marti {Tmvk, pp, 9, 37, 203). 

303. Mirza ®jnn cf Nishapux. One MB. has Jan for Khan. 

304. 'Ifuzafsr, brother of Khan <llam (No, 58). 

My tert edition has wrongly Khdn-i A'^zam tot Khan SAlam. 
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305. Tulsi Daa Jadon, 

He served in 993 against Saltan Miuafiat of GujrSt (Akharn., Ill, 422). 

The Akia;i7ama (III, 167, 434, 598) mentions another Jado Raja 
Gopal. He died in the end of the 3-4th year, and is mentioned in the 
Tabaqdi as a commander of 2,000. 

306. Ralimat Khiin, son of Masnad-i ‘-All. 

Masnad-i ‘^ACi is an Afghan title, ax Majlis" 'I Majahs, Majlu-% 
IkJdiydr, etc. It vras the title of Fattu KJi/in. or Path Khan, a courtier 
of Islam Shall, who aftenvarde joined Akbar's service. He served under 
Hiisayu Qiili Khan Jaban (No, 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Badd,'’onf, 
II, 161). The Tahaqdt makes him a commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Fath Khiln whom Snlaymaa Kararanl had put in charge 
of Eohtas in Bihar [Bad., II, 77). 

Ha died in the 34th year in Audh {Akbam., Ill, 599). 

A Rahnuit Khan served in the 45th year in the Dakhin. Rahmat 
Khan’s brother, Sijah Miilnammad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Gasim Eoka. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufza'ia, and in 996 under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tarikis (AJcbarti., Ill, 490, 552). 

The Tttzuk (p. 169) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.'a brother. 

308. Bahadur Gohlot. ' 

309. Bawlat ^an Lodt. 

He v;a8 a Lodi Af^an of the Shahu-j^yl clan, and was at first in the 
service of Koka (No. 21). When ’^Abd'^ ’r-Eahim (No. 29) married 
the daughter of ‘^Azls, Dawlat Khan was transferred to '^Abd“ ’r-Rahim’s 
service, and “JAziz, in sanding him to his son-in-law, said, “ Take care of 
this man, and you may yet get the title of your father (Klian Khanan).” 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat (p. 355, 1. 24, where 
for Dost Khan, as given in the MaA’csir, w'e have to read Dawlat Khan), 
in Thatha-and the Dakhin. His courage wa.s proverbial. In his master’s 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sultan Danyal won him over, 
and made him a commander of 2,000. 

He died in the end of the 45th year (Sha'^ban, 1009) at Ahmadnagar 
(AMtarn., Ill, 846). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him, and when 
he heard of his death, he is reported to have said, “ To-day Sher Khan 
Sur died.” 

Dawlat Khan’s eldest son, whom the Ma^asir calk Mahmud, was half 
mad. In the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quarrel with some Kolis near Pal, and perished. 
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Dawiat's second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or PIrfl, better known 
m history under Ilia title Khan Jahan Lodi, if Alibar’a presentiments 
were deceived in the father, they were fulfilled in the eon. 

Pir laan. when young, fell out with his father, aatl fled with his 
elder brother, whom the Ma^asir here calls Muhammad Hifin, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Man. Sbgh. Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 

Like his father, P. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, who 
treated him like a friend, and called him “ son On the death of the 
prince, Pir, then twenty years old, joined Jahangir's service, was made 
in the second year a commander of 3,000, and received the title of 
§alabat Khan (Tuzuk, p, 42). He gradually rose to a mansab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Khan Jahan, which was looked upon as second 
in dignity to that of ^an Khanan. Although Jahangir treated him. like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, Khiin Jahan never got his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

Wien Prince Parwiz, Eaja Man Singh and Sharif Ki5n (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan Khanan and matters 
took an unfavourable turn, Khan Jahan, in 1018, was sent with 12,000 
troopers to their assistance. At the review, Jahangir came down from the 
state window, put his turban on Kh. J.’s head, seised his hand, and helped 
him in moimting. Without delaying in Burhanpur, Kh. J. moved to 
Balaghat, where the imperial army was. At Mulkspur, a great fight 
took place with Malilr “iAmbar, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
warfare of the Dakhinis, lost heavily. The Khan Khanan met him with 
every respect, and took him to Balaghat. According to the original plan, 
Kb . J. was to lead the Dakhin corps, and “iAhda ’Uah Khan the Gujrat 
army, upon Daulatabad (under No. 273). Malik "iAmbar, afraid of being 
attacked from two aides, succeeded in gaining over the K^an Khanan. 
who managed to detain J. in Zafarnagar ; and ^Ab(i“ TlSh, when 
marching forward, found no support, and had to retreat with heavy losses. 
Kh . J. got short of provisions ; hia horses died ofi, and the splendid aimy 
with which he had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to 
Bxrchanpur. 

Kh . J. accused the Khan Khanan of treason, and ofieied to conquer 
BljapQr in two years, if the emperor would give him 30,000 men and 
absolute power. This Jahangir agreed to, and the Kaan-i A^gam (No. 21) 
and Khan ‘^Alam (No. 328) were sent to hia assistance. But though ties 
Khan Khanan had been removed, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 
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was tiierefore given to the Khan-i and Kh. J. reeeiverl 'Ihalaer 

as ]agir, and was ordered to remaia at iliohpur, fitter a year, he returned 
to court, but was treated by the emperor m as friendl}' a ruanuer as 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened QanJah'ir, Kh. J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah 
'■Abbas took Qandahar after a siege of forty days. Itt. J. was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to attack Shah Abbas, because 
kings should be opposed by kings. Wlicn he came to court, Prince 
Khujram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, ?nd Kh. J. was ordered 
back to Multan to make preparations for the expedition. It 13 said that 
the Af^an tribes from, near Qandahar came to him m Multan, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the army, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
joer diem to keep them from .starving ; they were willing to go with, liim 
to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for tbe supplies. But Kh. J, 
refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would loll 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Af^ans to liim. 

In the meantime matters changed. Shahjalian rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J. to return, and wrote at last hunseli, adding the curious 
remark that even Sher TOrau Sur, m spite of Ids enmity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
iUnes.s. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made commandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan-i A'-zam, he was made 
governor of Gujrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, ho was- 
appointed ataUq to Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Burhanpur. 

In 1035, the 31st year, Parwiz died, and the Dalchin was placed 
under !&. J. He moved- against Path Khan, son of Malik tAmbar, to 
Balaghat. His conduct was now more than siKpicious : he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid IQjan Habslil, the mimater of the Nigam Shah, 
to cede the conquered districts for an annual paTroent of three lacs of 'hurts 
though the revenue was 55 krors of dams (Pddishahn., I, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdara and Thanahdars to give up thair places to th«? 
agents of the H’iiam Shah and repair to Burhanpur. Only SJjialidar’ 
who stood in Ahmadtiagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahabat Kbag joined Shahjahau at Junir, and Was- 
honoured with the title of Sipah,saldr. On the death qf JahSngir. which 
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took place immediately afterwards, Shahjakan sent Jan Nisiir Khan 
t-o Ki. J , to find out v.-hat he intended to do, and ooufiiui him at the 
aame time in his office as Subadar of the Daldiin ; but as lie in the mean- 
time had formed other plans, he sent back Jan Nisar without answer. He 
intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Darya Hjitn Rohlla 
and Fazil Khan, the Diwan of the Dakhin ; Dawmr Bakhsh, they 
insinuated, had been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed 
luinself in Liihor, whilst Shahj. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Stpahsaiiir on Mahabat Khan, who only lately had joined, him , he, 
too, should aim at the crowm, as be was a man of great power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shahj. sent Mahabat to Mand,ii, where Kh. J.’s family was. Kh. J. 
renewed friendly relations with the Kizani Shah, and leaving Sikandar 
Dutani in Burhanpur, he moved with several Amirs to Mandu, and 
■deposed the governor liluzaffar Khan Ma'^muri. But he soon saw how 
mistaken ho was. The Amirs who had come with him, left him and paid 
their respects to Shahj, ; the proclamation of Da, war Bal^h proved 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Khan in favour of Shah]., and Kh. J, 
sent a vakil to court and presented, after Shahj. ’s accession, a. most 
valuable pre.sent. The emperor wa.s willing to overlook past faults, and 
left him m posseiision of the government of Malwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhar Singh, J. came to 
court and was treated by the emperor with cold politeness. Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. Shahj. remarked on» the strong 
contingent vi-hich he had brought to Agra, and several p.arganas of his 
jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, at a darbar, Mirza 
Lashkari, son of Mukhlis ^han, foolishly said to the sons of J., “ He 
will some of these days imprison your father.” J., on hearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Islam Khan to his 
house to mqiure, he begged the messenger to obtain for him an amun- 
ntlma, or letter of safety, as he was hourly expecting the displeasure of 
his master. Shahj. was generous-enough to send him the guarantee ; 
but though even A^f Khaa tried to console him, the old aUspioiona 
were aover forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the nlghb from the 26th to the 27th §afar, 1039, 
sdter & stay at court of eight months, he fled 'from Agra. When passing 
•the HatySpul ^ Darwaza, he humbly threw the reigns of his horse over 

* The tm l*tge 8 tons elephants irfuch stood upon the gate ■were taien down by 
Awtangsihiii ^jah. 1079, beoiHSsetiio Mnhttnaowdan law forbids sculptors. Ma*'&sir~i 
p. 1% 
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his neck, bent his head foiward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “ 0 God, 
thou Itnowest that" I fly for the preservation of my honour ; to rebel is- 
not my intention.” On the morning before Ida flight, Aaaf had been 
informed of his plan, a.nd reported the rumour to the emperor. But 
Shahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebeUing . 
he had given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime 
had actualij been coinmitled. 

An outline of ]vh. J.’s rebellion may be found ii; Elphinslone’s history, 
■where fhe niaia fact.s arc given. 

Tnien he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
cut his way to the Panjfib. He entered Mal.vali, pursued by ^Abd’^ ’Uah 
Khan and Bfusaffar Eliau Darha. After capturing at Shonj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the Bundela Eajfth. But Jagriij 
Bikramajit, son of Jhiijliar Singh, fell upon his rear (I7th Juinada, ll, 
lOiO), defeated it, and lulled Darya Khan (a commander of 4,000) and 
his son, Kh. J.’s best officers (Petdts/id/w., 1, 339 ; I, b., 296). Oa arriving 
in Bhander,^ Kh. J. met Sayyid AUiaaffar, and sending off hi.s baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the light Mahmud Khan, one of 
Kh . J.’s sons, was lolled. On approaching Kaimjar, he was opposed by 
Sayyid Afimad, the commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of 
his sons, Hasau Kh'an, was captured. Marching farther, ho arrived 
at the tank of Sehoda, where he resohed to die. He allowed his men 
to go away as his cause was hopeless. On IhelstBajab, 1040, he wa.-iagain 
attacked by “^Abd^ ’Uah Khan and .B. Muraffar, and w'asmortaUy wounded 
by Madhti Singh with a spear. Before MuzafTar could come up, the 
soldiers had cut him and his son Aziz to pieces {Pddishahn., I, 351). Their 
heads were sent to Bliahjaban at Burhanpur, fixed for some time to the 
walls of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawlat Khan. Kh . J.’e 
father. 

Kh . J. had been a commander of 7,000 (Pddisliahn., I, b., 293), 

Several of Kh. J.’s sons, as Husayn ^Asca&t, Mahmud, and Haaan, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asalat Khan, 
a cohimander of 3,000, died during the rebellion at Dawlatabad, and 
Muzaiiar had left his father and gone to com-t. Farid and Jan Jahan 


‘ So the Ma^Ssdr. Thffl Bibl, luA Edition of the PadiahahUtma, 1,348, has Jiandhit. 
So Ukewiao ioT Salwani (Pad., I, 290), the haa Iftujh! (Gondwiinah), -where 

Sh. A, after the fight near Bholpur and his inaich throngh the Bnndsla State, for the 
flrat time I'csted. 

Bhtoder lies N.£. of Jhanai. SehSda lies N. of Khiinjar, on the Ken. 




were captured ; '^Alam aud Alimad liad flod, and went after some time 
to coui't. “ But none of his sons over prospered.” • 

The historical vrork entitled MaJcJitgii-i Afghani, or .some edition.? of 
it, contain a chapter in praise of Khan Johan, after whom the book is 
sometimes called Tdnj^-i Khdn Jahan Lodi. 

310. Shah Kuhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan (No. 1T8). 

.311. Hasan I^an Miyana. 

He was at feat a servant of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), but kter he received 
a manscib. He died in the Dakhin wars. 

Of Ins eight sons, the elde-st died young {Tuzuk, p. 200). The second 
is BuMu! Khan. He rose to a nianaab of 1,500 iinder Jahangir (f.c., 
pp. 184, 200), and received the title of Barhulmi Khan. He was 
remarkable for his courage and ius external appearance. He served 
■m Gondwana. * 

At the accession of Shfihjahau, B. vras rpadc a commander of 4,000, 
3,000 horse, and jagirdat of Balapur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on 
hi.s march from Gondwatia to Balaghat. When he sa?r that Khan Jahan 
did not succeed, ho left huu, and entered the service of the Niziim Shah. 

A grandson of Buhlul, Abu TlMahainmad, came in the 12th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign to court, was made a commander of 5,000, 4,000, and 
got the title of JMIfis Khan (ilirAn.?. lAlanigirl, p. 81). 

For other Miyana Afghans, vido Padishahii., I, 241 ; Ma^’as. ^Alamgln, 
p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Klian-i Kalan {No. 16). 

313 iCislin Das Tunwar. 

He wa.s under Akbar and Jahangir accountant {mishrif) of the 
elephant and horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was mode a eom- 
rnander of 1,000, A short time before he had received the title of 
Eaja (Tuziik, p. 110). 

314, Man Singh Kachhwaha. 

The Akbarndma (III, 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh Darbari. 

315. Mir Gada*'I, son of Mir Abu Turab. 

Abu Turab belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Shiraz. His grand- 
father, Mir Ghiya.sU had come to Gujrat dining the reign of 

Qatb** ’d-Din, grandson of Sultan A^ad {the founder of A^adahad) ; 
but he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, during 
the reign of Shah Isma'-Il Safawi obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan MahmQi 



Bigara.^ He settled mth his son ’d-Din (Abu TiirabA father} 

ill Ciiampauir'JIahniiidabad, and set up as a teacher and v»ii(ef of schuoi 
book.5 [daTSvja litah). Kamil^ ‘d-J)in al'O was a inan ronowac-d for his 
leaniiag 

The family has for a long time been attached to the MnaJi- 

riht/ija, or MagAnbi (Western) Sect, tlif “ Limp ” of wiiicli was the saintly 
Shaykh - Ahmad-i Khattfi. The name ‘‘ Salami Sayyicis ” la c:cp!a.iiied 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family liad visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. ViTien coming to the sacred spot, he. said the customary 
salam, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Tiirab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid 
hia respects to Akbar on his match to Gujr.dt, and distinguished himself 
by his faithfulness to his new master. Thus he was instroiuenlal in 
preventing K timid Khan (No. 67) from joiaing, after Akbaths departuie 
for Kambhayat, the rebel Ilhtij-oj-'* T-ilullc. Later, Atbar sent him to 
Makkah as hllr I.Iajj, in wliioh quality he commanded a Im-ge party of 
courtiers and bogams. On hus return he brought a lurge stone from 
Makkah, which bore the fooeprint of the prophet {qadata-i sharlf, or 
qndum-i muharah) ; vide p. 207. The “ tarll^ ” of his return is Jjhayr" 
’laqdani (a.h. 9S7), or “the best of footprints The stone was said to 
be the same which Snyyid Jalal-i Buliarl at the time of Sultan Ftrus 
had brought to Dilili, Alcbar looked upon the whole as a pious farce, 
and though the stone was received with great &ht, Alui Turfib was 
graciously allowed to keep it in Ms house. 

When 11 timid was made governor of Gujrat, Abu Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Suba, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibb" ’ILih and Mir 
Sharf“ ’d-Din. 

Abu Tiiiab died in 1005, and was buried at Ahinadahad. 

His third son Mir Gada^i, though he held a mansab , adopted the saintly- 


^ This word is generally yronoimcod 9,^, and 13 said to mean having eonqaered 
two forts {garh], tweauso Mahmud'a array conquored on one day the forla of CiiaiApanit 
and Junagorh. But Jahangir in his “ Memoirs says that r jLi means butvl-i bargafhla, 
havrug 0. turned up, or twisted, monatoche." which Sultan mahmud is said, to bav&had 
(Tuzuk. p. 212). 

Cliampanir, accarding to Bird, is also called Sfshiafiiliiljad. 'Hiis llara-whm Chaa- 
piLiilx^Muha?mmtiUibStd. 

“ Born A.H. 738. died at the aje ol 111 (lunar) years, oa the lOlh Shawwat.SdO, 
■Shaykh .(liHnad hes buried at Barhiiej near Ahmadabatl. 1116 biographical works 0 * 
Saints give niany^ particuiai'a regarding this pemonage, and tbo sharq which hO Bad, a® 
ons of the lour Gnirdti Ahmads, in the foundation o£ Ahmadabiid (founded "th Qaida. 
S13). Khaziml" 't-Asfiyd (Labor), p. 957. 

KhattQ, where Shayljh Ahmad was educated bp hia adoptive father Slaavkh Xs4>aq-r 
Maghnbi (died a.h. 776) lies' east of Nagor, ' ■ . . 


mode of life which hw ancc.stors hud followed. In the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhm. 

310. Q.T.si:ii Klitvajs, son of Khwaia ‘^.\.bd" ’l-Barl. Vide No. 3'20. 
317. Nadi '^Ali Maydani, 

In MSS. lie is often wronE:ly called Yad “^Ali. 

The word iidd' is an .-Vrahic Imperative, nieariing “ call It occurs in 
the following forinuLi U'od all over the East for arnulela. 

Xad’ mazhai'^ ’l-‘'ajd^ib, 

Taj!d-liu p k'ull’ "l-map^ih. 

Kull^ !'.!'= ghmn'ni’” sa-ynrtjall 

Bi-naibuivati-k'^ yd Muhammad, hi-ioilaijiii-k'- ija l/lii. 

} u ’'All. yd ’'.ill, >jd ’'AH. 

Call upon lAli in whom all mysteries reveal themselves. 

Thou wilt fi-ud it a help in all alHictions. 

Ei'ery care aud every sorrow will surely vanish 

Tiirough thy prophetship, 0 Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 

0 'lAli'. 

0 ?Ali, 0 'lAlT, 0 lAh'I 

The beginning of the amulet .suggested the name. 

In the 2Cth year Nad' “^Ali served against M. Muhammad hlakim, 
in 993 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 3i) against the Tarikis. 

In the 6tb year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
1,500, chiefly for his services against the ICa’Dul rebel Alidad. In the 
10th year he .served in Bangash, when he was a commander of 1,500, 

I, 000 horse. He died in the following year (1026) ; vide TvzuJe, p. 172. 
His sons were provided with mansabs. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhau) distinguished liimseif, in the 15th year, in 
Bangash, and was made a commander of 1,000, 600 horse (l.c., pp. 307, 
309). 

The PddishShnania (I, b., 322) mentions a Muhnmmad Zaman, son 
«f Nadi “I All AtlSi, who in the lOth year of Shahjahan wa.s a commander 
of 500, 360 horse. 

Nadi ‘’All is not to be confounded with the Ilafiz Nadi '^All, who 
served under Jahangir as Court Hafij {Tuzuk, p. 155, and its ITibdja, 
p 19), nor with the Nadi *^4^ who served under Shahjahan {PadisMhn., 

II, 749) as a commander of 500, 200 horse. 

’ 318. Nil Kanth, Zamindar of Orisi. 

319 ^yas Beg of Jihran [KtuiiM“ ’d-Bawla] 
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His real name is Mjza flliiyas" ’d-Dm Muhammad. In old Europeaa 
histories his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of Glnyas. not of 
Ayaz 

Ghiyiis Beg’s father was Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed name of Hijrz. He was Va^Ir to Tatar Sultan, 
son of Muhammad Khan SharaH ’d-Din Ujdilu Taklu, who held the 
office of Beglar Begi of Khurasan. After Tatar Sultan’s death, the 
Khwaja was continued in office by his son Qaziiq JOuin, and on Qazaq’a 
death, he was made by Shah Tnhniasp Vazir of Yazd.’- 

Kbwaja Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in a.h. 984. He had 
two brothers, Kliwaia Mirza Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwaja. The son 
of Kh. Mirza, Ahmad wa.s the weU-knovTn Khwaja Amin Eazi ( ,.l , i.e., of 
the town of Eay of which he was Icalmlar, or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Iqlim, a.h. 1002. 
Khv/aiagi IQrwaja had a son of the name of Kliwaja Shiipur, who was 
likewise a literary man. 

Oihiyas Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza ‘lAlii'a ’d-Dawlah, 
son of^ Agha JIulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse circumstances. Oh. B. fled ivith his two son.s and one daughter 
from Pcr.sia, He was plundered on the way, and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On his arrival 
at Qaiidahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Milrr" hi-NisS, (“ the Sun of Women ”), a name which her future 
title of Nfir Jahiln has almost brought into oblivion.^ In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik Mas^ud, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been knowm to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
was he who directed Ghiya.s Beg to India. After his introduction at Court 
inFathpur Sikri,* Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to a command of 300. 
In the same year ho was made Diwan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1,000, and appointed Dmdn-i BuyvMt, 


* The Llhaja (preface) of the-GT-uirttAr (p.20)and Iha Iqbalndma (p, 54) agree verbatiit^ 
in Ghiyas Beg’s history. They do notmeution Qazaq Khan. For Yazd of the Ma^asift 
Sayyid A}.iinad'B text of the Tuzuk has Mano ; and tho Bibl, Indica edition of the Iqbal* 
nmui has “ ho made liixn hia otim. Vazir.*' 

* The words 5ort of are not in tho Ma^&sir^ but in the Tiizuk and tho Iqbalndma^ Two 

Mullaa have been mentioned on p. 398, and under Noa. 278, 319, and 376. 

* It is aaid that Nur Jahan at her death in I(M36 was in her eeventy-flecond yoat. 
She would thus havo been bora in A,a. 984 ; hence Ghiyoa Beg's flight fromBeraia must 
have taken place immediately after tho death of his father. 

It is well to bear thii in mind ; for whenNur Jab£n was married by Jahangir (in 1020), 
she must have been as old as 34 (solar) years, an age at which women in the Kaat are 
looked upon as old women. 

Where he had some distant relations, as Ja^far Beg (No. 98}« 
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Regarding ’n-Nisa’s marriage witk “^All Qul>. No. 391 
in the beginaing of Jahangir’s reign, Ohiyjs Bog received the tiLie 
’d-Datvla. In the second year his ei(io.at &oii, 3Ii'.liaiiinnd 
SharlfJ joined a conspiracy to set Khuaaw at hbt-rty and anirdei the 
empeior ; but the plot being discovered, 8hailf was pveoutod and Pcimid 
himself was imprisoned *\itei yome time he was lot oft on payment of a 
fine of feivo lac.s of rupee.!. At the death of Sher Afkan (under h!7.5) Mihr'-* 
'n-NLia was sent to eoui't as a prisoner “ for the murder of Qiitb“ ’d-Dln ”, 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultan Begum,- with wlioin she lived 
” unnoticed (ha-mlatm) and rejected ”. In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted tho emperor’s propos.als, and the inarriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. She received the title of Nur MaJiall, and .a short 
tune afterwards that of Nur Jah.'in.'* 

Ghiyas, in consequence of the marriage, was made T‘a/cTl-i kvl, or 
piimc-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the 10th year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J, was on hiS' 
way to Kashmir, Ghiyas fell ill. The imperial couple viere recalled from 
a visit to Kaugca Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
to the emperor, Nur Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
He quoted as answer a verso from Anwar! : — 

“ If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forehead.” 

He died after a few hours. The Tmuh (p. 339) mentions the i7th 
Bahman, 1031 (RabI'' I, 1031) as the day of bis death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twenty days after his wife, who 
had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e.. 13th Zi Qa'ida, 1030). 

Ghiyas Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling 
passion, as we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever corresjKindent, and is said to have written a beautiful SMkasta 
hand. Jahangir praises him for his social qnahlies, and confessed that 
Us society was better than a thousand 'nmfarrih-i yaqiits.^ He was 
generally liked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry, “ Chains, 


’ iykonoeordiiig:t.ooHBtomIiadthosain8nameash«graMdfa4her; ^■(ifip.497, Ho. 27S. 
’ Tlie Tuoik and tlis Iqbaln&ma liavB Ruiiaiya Sultan Begam (p.f 321|, The Ma^aaw 
has Sslfnitt SuleSn Begum (p. 321. The fyhitnania {p. S6) has -wrongly ajj for faSj. 

, ® In Mcordance with the name of her huehaad Httr* Jahangir, 

* the diamond -when reduced to po-wd» -was looked upon in the Eaat aa a deadly 
poison, so was the oomeliaO {gSjut) fgamet t — P.J supjweed to possess oediilsraliag 
properties. llf«/«m’J means an eidularativB. 
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the whip, and abuse, were not ionnd b his honsp " He protected tlie 
vnrefcclied, especially susb. as had been anutcnced to death. He never was 
idle, but viola s. great deal ; his oificial accounts were always m tha 
greatest order. But he liiied brihes, and showed much boldaesa in 
demanding tliem.i 

His mausoleum near Agra haa often been described. 

Nur Jfihan'a power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the 
histories. The emperor said, “ Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriage really meant,” and, “ I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her I shall be satisfied if I have a ser of wine and half a ser of 
meat pet dieni.'^ With the exception of the {prayer for the reignbg 
momrch), she possessed all priidleges of royalty. Thus her name was 
invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jaglrs wiiich 
she heliTwould have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30,000 
A groat portion of her zamindaris lay near Ram'-ir, S E. of Ajtnir fTuwik, 
p. 169) She provided for all her relations ; even her nurse, 1)5,1 Dilarani, 
enjoyed much influence, and held the post of Sadr of the Women *' 
{fadr-% «waa), and when she conferred lands as swj'mjhdU, the grants 
were confemed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire, Hur Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken cate of orphan girls, and the niunher whom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the lafr-i jaUngirl (a 
peculiar land of rosewater). She possessed much taste b adormng apart- 
ments and arrangbg feasts. For many gold ornaments .she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her ditdami for peshmSz (gowns), 
her padUoliya for oj-hiis (veils), her badh- (brocade), kindrl (lace), and 
Janh-i cliandani,^ are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir’sdeath and the oaptae of ShahiySr, 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Shcr 
Afltan) Ladli Begum, b marriage. She had no children by Jahangir. 
Shahjahon allowed her a pension at two lacs per annum,® 

She died at Labor at the age of 72, on the 29fch Shawwal, 1050, and 
lies buried near her husband m a tomb which she herself had built 
{Faiidmlvn., II, 475).® She composed oecasionally Persian posms, and 


^ So the Tusulc and Uie Iqb^Inama. 

* bv-dSim, weigkitig two dSaia j jpfc^itycr, ‘weighing five *1119 Uto 

Meatlotted on p, lOL Funh-i chiMmi carpets of aandaJwood co3ottf, 

* EIpMiwjtone hfia fay misiafca 2 lacs ‘jfi&r Tb.o,bdgfacst aDiwance of Bogam 

on record is that of Mnmt§Zr H&hallii vh 10 faca fer It 06* 

* In the Padtah^iTtm'imt Nur Jahan is again called 
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lii:e Salima Saltan Begum and Zeb“ ’n-Nisa Begum wTote ander the 
assimed iiiuiie of MaJchfl. 

ffrtiyaj Beg's sons. The fate of his eldest son IvIuhamrasJ Sharif has 
been nJluded to. Hi.= second son, Mirza Abu T-fla-san Apai Khan (IV), 
also called Asaj-jrih or Asaf-jatu, is the father of Iiluntaz Maiiall (Taj 
Bibi), thefavourilo ivife of Shahjidian •rrhoEihluroped.aiiistoririiis occasion- 
ally call Xur Jaiuln 11, He received from Shahjahan the title of iV/jiin" 
'd-Daula and KhCin I\]iP.rSn Sipnhsiilar, and was a commander of 9,000. 
He died on the 17th Sha'ban, 1051, and was buried at Labor, north of 
Jahangir's tomb. As commander of 0,000 du-mpa and ii-aspa troopers, 
his salary ^Yas 10 krors, 20 lacs of d^uis, or 1,0.50,000 rupees, and besides, 
he had jaglrs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 million-s of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels. 42 lacs of rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
30 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. Hh palace in Labor 
which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, -was given to Prmce Dara Sliikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuablas, were distributed among his 
three sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirza Gliiyas’^ ’d-Din ’lAli 
Asaf Khan II (p. 398). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza AbQ Talib Sha*ista ICban. 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
E.I Company Sha'ista was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz 
IHian (No. 25S), sou of "^Abdu ft-'Ralum Khan Khanan, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 38th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign. His eldest son, Abu Tiilib,^ had died before him. His 
second son was Abu T-Bath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Euh“- ’Ilah (I), and another to Zu T-Faqar Khan Nusrat-jang. 

A?af Kha n’s sebond son, Bahmanyar, -was in the. 20th yearofShahj. 
41 Commander of 2', 000, 200 horse (PadisMhn., 11, 728). 

GhivAs Beg's third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who w'as the 
governor of Bihar (mde note to Kobra under No. 328) and Bengal. He 
was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahjahan’s rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near Rajmahall, on the banks of the 
Ganges {Tusuh, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to HajI Hnr Parwar 
Khatiusn, Nfir Jahan’s njatema! aunt {Mala). She lived up to the 
middle of Awiaagzib’sreigB, and held Kol Jalali as aUarnghS. 


* Aisu callrf MuhsannRd ¥iik PodWiSAa., H, S!4S. 
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Ar Ahmad Beg ^an is meationed in the histories as the son of Nur 
Jahan’s brother^ He rvas 'with Ibrahim Fath-jang in Bengal, and 
retreated after liia death to DhakJl, vdierc he handed over to Shahjahaa 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees (Turn!-, p. 384). On Sha.hj.’.s accession 
he received a high mansab. was made governor of Thathah and Sl-wistan, 
and later of Multan, He then TP.turned to court, and received as jagir 
the Parganas of Jais and Amcthi, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shah] he was a commander of 2.000, 1,500 horse {Pddiskdhn., IJ, 727). 

A sister of Niir Jahan Mnnija Begum wa-s mentioned under No. 282. 

A fourth sister, Khadija Begum, was married to Hlakim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahangir’a court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable ; — 


^ lihwSja ^^Mhamtnad Starif 2. KhTraia Mirzfi Ahmad. 
{d. 084). I 

) Miiza Amin*i Xlaz! 

I I (author of thfi 

J. A^aMuham* 13 Mir/.i! Ohy^'' Hojt Iqlim). 

mad Trdur, lieg Ktimad“ 
fVadi 'd-Dairla 


3 Khwajagt Khwaja 
Khwlja S ha pur 


id 1031). 


1 Muhammcbd Sharif 
(e^acufod) 

t ’ 

Ahniad Bvg Krjun 

2. 'Mlrz.S^Abu-’l- 
Asaf 
lOian (TV) 

(d. lOGl). 

1 

3. 4. Two 
daughters 
Manija and 
JKhadija. 

4. Kur Jahan 
(wife of 
Jahangir 
(d. 1055). 

5, Ibrahim 
Kbiln 

Jang (left 
no children). 

1 Mirra Ahu Talib 

1 

2 Bahinanyar. 

3 A son. 

4. MuintSz 

5. 8. ojwo 

Sbaista Khin 



Mahal], 

daughtera 

(d. IIOo) 



wife of 


1 



iShah Ja- 


1. Abu Ttilib 



ban {died 



2. Abu ’l-Fath Khan. 1040), 


320. Kh'tfaja Ashraf, son of Khwaja ‘^Abd" ’l-Bari. 
One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf. Vide No. 310. 

321. Sharaf Beg-, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma*!!! QuU lOi an (No. 46). 


XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Xifty. 

323, AM '1-Fath, son of Muzaffar, the Mughul. 

324. Beg ISuhammad Toqha‘i. 

He served in. the end of the 28tU year in Gujrat and was present 
in the fight near Maisana, S.E. of Patan, in -which Sher Khan Fuladi 
was defeated, and also against Muzaffar of Gujrat {AJeham., Ill, 423). 

t . -. 


’ U fleems tfaereforo that he was the aoo of MubarowaiS Sharif, 
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Regaidit'g Toqhd^i, ure No 120 

o2S Jmkm. Suli Sbighsli 

rii& ALbariidma (III GJ-S) mr-ntioiiE. on I>iiirn Quli, v. ho, lu th. C'itli 
jear serv'f-d Ufirler SuluiK Jiuiid in Jlihva 

The meiiLuig nf ShiijhaHi^ inc!“ar lO me A iharain.ii] Qiili 
playcrl a- port m EadalAslian lu^tory {Akban , ill, ri2. 211). 

326. Saldar Beg, ion of ijt}d.u IduV-u"'" i.d Kh“ta lifji 

(No 66). 

A Safdar Khan .'served, m the "diet ye.ir, aeaJioL Uandj, of Bundi 
'hide under No. 96). 

• 327. ^vvaja Sulaymaa of ShAris. 

He has been mf.atioiicd on p. 3o3 and uuckr No 172 

328. Bajidiurdar fAiirza I'Chaa xl‘’lai.ij, rnn of ‘'Abd" ’r-Eshmln 
Dulday (No. 186). 

Mirza Baibhurdar sra^ in the ■tOrh }'fci of AdhurA rci<jn a com- 
mander of 250, His fathor (No. 180) hnl bs'=-:i k ll"cl in .a fi^ht with Ibe 
Tobcl Dalpat.’- This Bihar ZanunJar was .''ftarwards caciilit. and kept 
in prison tiE the dlth i^aar, when, on the payment of a heavy ycih! ‘tAi, 
ho was allowed to return to Ins home. Bub B, w hhed to avongt the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for D ilpa,)', who, however, managed to 
€.scape. Alrbar was so annoyed at this breach of p>'ace tliat ho gave □'■ders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat; but at the intercession of .several cjuntrics, 
B. was impiriaoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his acce.ssion,“ 
and made him Quihhcgl, or superintendent nf the aviarju^ In the fourth 


^ Dalpat is called in tlio Akt'auiaina JJjiOuihja, for whieli tho Mi?3. hovo 

various readings, oa i^^\, v— ** 5 ^ Under Shahjahau, Dalpat*ft fiuccesior "was Iluja 

Pratab, who in the Ist year received a mansab of i 500, 1,0U0 hoiBo {Padistahn., X, ?2l). 
Prom the same >voik we sec that the rc«ulenco of tXie Ujjamiya Rajas was B1 ojpilr, 
west of Ara and north of Bhasram (vSasocrara), a pargana in .Sarkar, Robta,3, Bihar. 
Pratab rcbelfeii m the 10th >car of Shiihjali.in's roigii whGn<7Abd'< 'l-AI/ah ^aa Flraz- 
jang besieged and eouq^ufred BhoJpur(Sth>?i-Hajj,i, 1040}. Pratab ■^urrendtitd, and nas 
at Shahj.'y ordei oxGGnted. JT!s-«uowa& forcibly conveited, and married to Abd»^ 'I-Allab’e 
grandson. Tho particuUis of this conq^uest will be found in the Pfilulu}lLuC.r,ia. (I, b, 
pp. 271 to 274). 

Tho roapa show a small nUco of tho name of Pratub near Bhojpur. 

It is «aicl that the Bhojpur Kijas call Uieniselvcs Ojjaimws, becausa they eJatns 
descent fiom tlio ancient Riljas of Ujja-m m iVTalwa. 

In the 17th year of tihahjahan, Dharnidhar Cjjauiiyais mentioned to have several 
in. tho second expedition against T^alaroan, Javraal Soc. Burigal foi JB71, -Ko* II, 
p. 123. 

* If we can trust the Lncknpw edition of the AUiarmma, B. could not have been 
imprisoned for a long time ; for in the rnd of the year of Akbar'e reign be served 
again at court (Akbarn., Ill, 825). 

X® Grand Falconer or Gupenntendont of the gush-^k^na or meivs.— ‘P.) 
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year (begianiug of lliiS) B. rpceivefl tlie <itle of lOun ?Aiam [iuzuk, 
jj. 74) Two years lafer, m 1020, 'JLeh'? Abbas of Persia sent Yaclgar'^Ali 
Suitia Tabsk as aniba''“acIor to 7s.gra, aad B. vias selected fo aceempany 
bim on bis return to Ptisia TLo juit'' coasisicd o; ubont lis eh r Lnjidre'i 
menj and ^,^z, accouUug lo tlie Ten’uiony of the ^Aia„ atf- AiBs'i hrl, 
tiie must :-plendil enitai' >. Ih'-t lu-l appeared m iV-'ie In eoiisc- 
f-rici',' of j ]'‘!ig ij^i >y at liiiat ,.n(i iium, a,'ii=cd by Ciie al.se vm of tlrs 
Slif-ii 111 Araibfjfui on an i-ipedition acalnal the Turts, nearly ono-half 
of tiiJ w .re ‘ .lie hstk In 1027 the SL'li returned to QsK'wla and 
lecehcrl tiK' uuin-.nui, urr^eufe, .]ueil> elepnanta and oiher aEimals. 
wbieii *3 li.’d.lre'i.gut j'-o.a ['ii’i', Ttie eni’Kuasj' rctarned la 1029 (eudof 
the I '• th year ) , a: d P . nicd the i nipe • oi ar Knllnur on hi 5 v; ay to Kaahniir. 
Jahaiiglr T.a.j so nkate*! that 1" kept li. f.ur two divs ia his deeping 
apaitiueiii, and maclu 'mn a roruaieadcr of 5,090, 3,000 horse. 

The aulhor of tiia Pd'J. hnhitdim (I, 4.27), however, L..>mMLE that B, 
did nob pas.sesb th j skill and tact of au ambassador, though hs had not 
stated lii’’ .’gu uno or the aource of his informal ion. 

On kShriijahan'o accession, 15. was made a cownandcr of 6,000, 5,000 
horse, locciv rl a flay and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, 
uu/uM. Euistria Safa. I. J3utujhewasgiventol'o?::inr{opium andhemp), 
he neglected his duti j, au'l was deposed before the first year had elapsed, 
lu the rifth year (end of 1041), when Shahj. le-urncd from. Bijrhanpur to 
Agra, B . was pensioned off, as ho was old and given to opium and received 
an aimn.il peu-ion of one lac of rupees {Fadislilhi., I, 426). He died a 
natural death at . Tfc JilJ no children. 

B. Li mi to be confounded with Bhwaja Barkhiirdar, a brother of 
'"Abd'^ ’llih Kbln JfirnZ'j.'ing, 

1\,\ brotii,.-rM;Etl'iAb'i" ’s-Sufahan(lio. 349) was Fawjdar of Ilababid. 
lie was then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with 
the Afridi'a {T itziu, bi-ginaing of the 1 1th year, p, 152). 

?Abd'‘ ’s-SuLhfin’s son, Shorzad IQi-ln Bahadur, was killed in bhe last 
fight w ith Khan Jahan Lodi at Saliodah (niz under No. 309). PSdishaM., 
1, 349. 

339. Mip Ma'fijiua of Bhuklrar, 

Mir belong.s to a family of Tirmizi Sayylds, who two orthtti! 

generations before him had left Tirmiz in EnlAaia, and settled at 
Qauuabar, where his ancestors were mudautcdlM (trostees) of the shrine 
of Baba Slier (Jaiandar, 

His father, Mrc Sayyid §afa’'i, settled ia Bhakkar, and received favours 
from SulJanMahmud (tide under No. 47). He was related by marriage to 
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tiio Sayyids of ia Biwiafcda.'' Mir Mii'-suni ami liia Uro brothers 

Were bora at Blmkkar. 

After the death of Aie father, M. M. studied under Mulla Muhammad 
of Eingri S.W. of Bhalckar, r.ii.i soon distmguislipd himself by his 

learnicg. But poverty compeliptl him to leave for Gujriit, where 
Shayhh Is-^aq-i Faruql of Bhaidcar iiitrudnoed him to J^Tv-aja Nizaro'^ 
’d-Dirr Ahmad, then Diwan of Gujr.it, Mizam v.as just engaged in writiiig 
his historical work, entitled Tahaqdt-i Akborl, and soon became the 
ftiead of M. M,, who was likewise well verged in history. He was also 
iutioduced to Shihab Khan (No. 26). the governor of the province, and 
was at last rocommonded to Akbar for n nianaab. In the 40th year 
ha was a commander of 250. Alcbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 aa ambassador to Iran, where ho was received with 
distinction by i^hah ‘Abbiis. 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bialrfcar, where he died. It is said that he reached luider Alchar a 
command of 1,000. 

From the Akharnama (HI, 416, 423, 546) and Bird’s History of GujrcU 
(p, 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujriit, 
was present in the fight of Maiaana. and in the final expedition against 
MuzafFar in Kachh. 

. M.M. is wellknownasapoetandhistorian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Naml. He composed a Diwan, a Masnawi entitled Ma’^dan'‘ 
’l-aJkSr in the metre of KiaSmi’s MalAzan, the TarilA-i Sindh, dedicated 
to Ms son, and a short medical work called Mufridat-i The 

author of the Riyaf' ’sh-Shui^ara says that he composed a Kliamsa. 
and the Tazldra hy Taqi (vide under No. 352) says the same, viz., one 
masnawl corresponding to the Makhzan. the Husn o Naz to the Yiisuf 
Zulaykfaa. the Pan Surat to the Laiit Majnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarnama. Bada'om (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Eiisn o Naz, though he gives no title (III, 366). 

M. M. was also skilled as » composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the EiyazA ’sh-Shu'laTa says that on his travels he was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahan and Tabriz, where he ws,s 
presented to Shah '^Ahbas, there are mimerous mosques and pabKc 
huldings which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thu.<! the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the Jami‘1 Mosque 
of'Fathpur Sikri, in Fort Mandn (vide under No. 52 and TuzuJe, p. 189) 
are all by him. Sayyid Alunad in his edition of the Tumk (Dibaja, 
p. 4, note) ^ves in full the inscription, which he wrote on the 
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side ol the entiaiioe to Sallm-i Chisliti’s slirine at Fathpur SikrI, 
the last ■words of which are : — “ Said and written by Mukathmad 
3Ia^sriin poetically styled Naml, son of Sayyid Safari of Tirmtz, 
bom at Bhaickar, descended fiom Sayyid Slier Qalandur, son of 
Baba Hasan Abdul, scho v.as burn at Sabzn'Sr and seUled at Qaiuleihiir.’' 
Jdowaon, in his edition of Elliot’s Higtonans, mentions Kirmiin as the 
xpaidence of Sayyid and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 

T,iiil^-i iSindh. reg-arding the samt Bfiba Hasan Abdal, who lived under 
Mirz j. Sludmildi, son of Timur. The tosvn of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, la called after him. 

hi. M. built also several public ediliees, especially in Sakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
round Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Satyasur 
" It is one of the wonder.? of the world, and its TdrilA la con- 
tained in the words ■'vatcr-dome, -which gives a.h. 1007. 

.He was a pious man and exceedingly liberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
dhscontimied his presents, and the people even felt for .some cause oppressed 
(riiutaazfi). It is especially mentioned of him that on his ja^r lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Tarikh-i Sindh, was. 
Mir Buziirg, Ho was captured in full armour on the day Prince Sbusraw’s 
rebellion iva.s suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
a.sked him why ho had his armour on. “ My father," replied he, “ advised 
rne to dress in. full armour when on guard,” and as the Cliauhinaivu, 
or guard u'riter, proved that he had been on guard that day, he -n-as let oil. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was for a long time Baldishr 
of Qandah'ar, but he was haughty and could never agree -with the 
Subahdars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees wliich he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin ; but as his jagir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Multan. 

330. Khwaja Malik “iAli, Mir Shah. 

His title of Mir Shah implies that he was in charge of the illuminations- 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 232). 

331. Say Earn Das Diwaa. Vide No. 238. 
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332. Shall Muhammad, son of Sa*?!!! Khan, the Gakkhar. 

ffor his relations, wde under Ko. 247. 

333. Ealiiin Quli, son of Khan Jahdn (No. 24). 

334. Shoi’ Beg, YasdiVTilhashi. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akba/ ndma (III, 023) 

XXII. Commanders of Two Hundred. 

333. Ifti^ar Beg, son of Bayazfd Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of a.h. 1007 {Alharn., Ill, 804). 

336. Pratah Singh, son of Raja Bhagwiii Das (No. 27), 

He was mentioned nude-r No. ICO. 

337. Husayn Khan Q,a 2 Wii!i. Vide No. 281. 

838. Yaclgiir Husayn, son of Qabul Khan (No. 137). 

Ho was mentioned under No. 137. In the 31ht year he served under 
Qasim Khan in Kashmir, The Yadgar Ilusayn mentioned in the Tuzuk 
(p. ] 16) may be the same. He w,is promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide also Padishahnama, I, b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwaja Yadgar, a brother of 4Abd“ 
Tlah ^an Fii-uz-jang, 

339. Kainran Beg of Glliin, 

lie served in ilho 33rd year (99G) in Gujrat and Kachb against Path 
Khan, the younger son of Amin KJian Ghori and MuK.affar, and in the 
36th year against Mu:?affat and the Jam. Akbarn., Ill, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad ^an Turkman. 

341. Nizam" 'd-Bin Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the Taiaqat. 

342. Sakat Singh, sou of Raja Man Singh (Noi 30). 

Vid4 No. 256. 

343. 'ilmad" T-Mulk, 

The Akharndma mentions a Qazi ‘^Imacfa ’l-Mulk, who in the end of 
1)84 (21st year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharif-i Sarmadi, 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

348. ftara Bahr, sou of Qarataq. 

Qarataq, whose name in the ATcbarnama is spelled Qardtdq, was Ktied 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Faihat Khan 
(No. 145), was skin (No. 145), 
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340, Tatar Beg, hoii of ‘^All Mulnminid A p, (Ko. Byftl. 

317, ini\vaja JluJiibo ‘^Ali of Khan-jf. 

Viihi y!o. 159, note. 

318, Hakini [.Tiiird'' '<1 Din] K-uzaffar of Anli-stari. 

AnliArui IS a Persirii town \\h)cl! ii' t bi tv.L-.-ri Ka'ilnin iisnl I^-f.than. 
He w.H at t'ir-'l i doetiu at tlie tonrt of Shl’n Taliiiusp, and tiriiar.Ued 
v.iif'i! yoniii' to India, -uiiL'ie ia' v..i> !ook.pii iipr.ti .i-, a v-tTv '-.'.[it-rienced 
iloctnr, tliouiili li)-, tiieuicli ill readiii}!; la ■^aiJ to have been limited. 
ISnda^riai (III, 109) and tin' Ta-.ak (p. 59) pwioetlie purity of ins ciicraolvr 
and 'aalk of life. 

He sei'vod in 958 ('doth yoai) in Bengal. leturncd in the end of the 2Stli 
year with Mirzii (No. 21) to court, and .srived snbse(_[!ic-!itly under 
him in Gujr.it. and Kachli Akbam., III. 283, 41S, G20. Under .f.ihangir 
he was made a comniandvr of 3,000, 1,000 hor-e {Tuzult, p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he lud been with him in Illhaliid, when .w 
pimce he had rebelled ogain.st Akbar. The news of the llakiin’s death 
reached J. cm the 2'2 ikJ Jiimadi I. 1010. For about twenty ye.ars belorc* 
his death, he had sullered fiom qatliu ->/» s/wt/b or ch^-ase oj the kings., 
but his uniform niodo of liviD," (i/aktawfl) prolonged his life. His cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his comple won tm neti 
bluish. He was accideutalty poisoned by lus compounder. , 

349. ^Abd“ 's-Suhhan, son of ‘^Abd’* ’r-Rahman, Dukiay (No. 18G) 

He wa-s mentioned under No. 328. 

350. Qasim Beg of Tabriz. 

Ha served in the 3fith year under Sultiin Miiidd in -llalvv’a, and died 
on the 23rd Abau (end ol) 1007 , rude Akhani., Ill, G28, 803. Vide below 
under the learned men of Akbar's leign. 

351. Sliarif (Aniir“ T-Omara), sou of Khwiija ‘^Ahdu 's-§.imad 
(No. 266). 

Muliainmad Sharif was the school companion of Pnnee Salim, who 
\v.aa much attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahiibird in 
rebellion against Akhar, Sharif was sent to him to advise )iim ; but ho 
only widened the breach between the prince and Ida father, and gained 
such an ascendancy over Sailiia, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the Idngdom should he obtain the throne. \?hen a recondlia. 
tion bad been effected between. Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for hrs 
hfe. and concealed himself in the hills and jirngles. He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar’s death- He went at dace to courts 
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and Jahangir, true to his promise, made him Amir'' ’i-Umara, Vakil, 
entniated him with the great seal [uzulc) aud allowed him to select his 
jagir lands. The trnperor say.s iu uis ilemoirs. He is at once niy brother, 
ray friend, iny son. my compauion. When he came back, I felt as if I had 
rereived new life, I am now emperor, but consider no title suniaiontly 
hitfli to reward him for hi.s cxcelicnt qualities, though 1 can do no more 
than make him Amli-a '1-Umara and a coruniander at 5,000. My father 
never did more," 

Rharit seems to have advised the emperor to drh'c all Afghans from 
India, ; but the Khiin-i (No. ‘21) w-arued Jahangir again.sfc so unwise 

a step. Though Sli.’s position at cotirt wa.s higher than that of Mirza 
‘^Aziz, the latter treated him eonteiuptuou.sly as a mean upstart, and Sh. 
recommended the emperor to kill ‘^Azlz for the part ho had played iii 
FChusraw's rebellion. But *^Aziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his hou'-e. The Khan-i A‘'zani did so, 
and invited him and the other Aiuirs. At the feast, however, he said to 
him, in the blandest way, “ I say, Nawfib. you do not seem to be ray 
friend. Now your fatlier Abd“ ’.j-§aniad, the Mullv, was much attached 
to me. He wa.^ the man that painted the very walls of the room \7C sit in.” 
Ifhan Jahun [vide under 309) and Maliiibat Khan couicl not stand this 
insolent remark, and left the hall ; and when Jahangir heard of it, he said 
toSh,, “ The Ivhfiu cannot bridle his tongue ; but don't fallout with him.” 

In the second year, Sh. aecompauied the emperor on his tour bo 
Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, Asaf Kligg (No. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On bis recovery, he was sent 
to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to court, as he could not 
agree with the I^aii Kbiiiian (No. 29). It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty ol memory, and Jahiinglr was on the point of maldng 
him retire, when Khan Jaluui interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dakhin, and died there a natural deatli. 

Like his father, Sh. rvas a good painter. He also made himself known 
n.s a poet, and composed a Hiwan. His iaHiallufi is Farisi {Bada’^om, 
HI, 310). 

Sh.’a eldest son, Shahbaz Khab, died when young. A Sara'd neat 
Laltiuiau, about a from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirzij. Gul and Mirza Jar^' Tlali used to play 
with Jahangir at chess and nard ; but tliis ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jar’* Jlah vi-a.s njarried to MiCTi .Begam, a daughter ol Asaf 
Qjati- (No. 98) ; but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
coBsummated. At Asal's death, .Tahangir made him divorce his wife, 
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and mi-irried her to Mii'Kii Lashkari (No. 375), son of Mirza Yueuf Khao 
(under No. 35). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

352. Taqiya of Shustar. 

is the trfiul from fox Taql. The Tabaqdi calk liim. Taqi Muham-. 
mad. Bridd'^onl (III, 200‘) has Taqi/^ Vl-Din and says that he was a 
good poet and a well-educated man. At Akbar’s order he undertook a 
prose T,-e:sion of the SMknama. He is represented as a “ murid ” or 
disciple of Akbar’a Divine Faah. 

Ho was Btill alive in the Scd 5'ear of .lahatigir’s reign (1017) when he 
received for his attainments the title’ of Mu'~arriJBi lUidn (Tusuk, p. 09, 
where in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition wc have to read Skusktarl for the 
inenningless ShamsJien}. 

Taqiya is not to be confouDded with the more -illustriou.5 Taqiya 
of Balban (a village near Ifilahiin), who, according to the ’l-'^Alam, 

cams in tlie beginning of Jahangir’s reign to India, He is the author of 
the rare Taskim, or Lives of Poets, entitled ''Arafat 0 ‘^Arasdt, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yi Sidaymdni, which the lexicographer Muham- 
mad §ueayii used for hk £urhan-i Qati^. 

353. ^waja iAbd“ 's-Sainad of Kashiin, 

35i. i^akim li'Qtf“ 'ullah, son of MuUa ‘'Abd“ 'r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

He is the brother of Nos, U2 and 205, and arrived in India after his 
brotherii. Bada^oai (III, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 

365. ShorAfliaii ) j c. t,-, - tt- i no, 

356. Amfiu- 'llali f 

Aman“ ’llah died in the 45tk year of Akbar’.s reign at Burhanpur. 

“ He was an excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of tha 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking.” Akiarndma, III, 835, 

9Ka' 1 Isma'Jil Quli Khan (No. 46). 

368. ^ahl Quli j \ / 

369. Wall Beg, son of Payanda Elan (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. leg Muhammad Ui^ur. 

361. Hir Khan Yasawul, 

When AIrbar during the first Gujrati war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chotana (Eajab, 980) it was reported that Muzafiar of Gujrat had 
fled fromSher Khan Fulddi and was concealed in the neighbourhood; 
vide under No. 67 . Afcbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasawul and Farid 
tie Qarawul, and afterwards Abu ’l-Qasirn Namakin (No. 199) and 
Karam *^Ali, in search of him, Mir Khan had not gone far when h& 
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"found the chaiY and sayahan (p. 52) which MuzaSar had dropped, and 
soon after captured Muzafiar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to 
Akbar. - 

362. Samaat ^an, son of Dastain JGian (No. 79). ■ ' ■ 

363. Sayyid Ahii l-Hsaan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir “JAdl 

(No. ifO). --.fTsrt'.y **:?■' ,7 

364. Sayyid ‘^Ahd'* ’l-Wahid, son of the Mir ‘i Adi's brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg Miiza, son of Ma'i^um Beg. 

• .366. Sakra, brother of Edna Pratab. 


Sak'.’d is the son of Eana Udai Singh, son of Eana Sanka (died a.u. 934). 
When his brother Pratab, also called Eana Kika, was attacked by 
Alfbar, be paid hi.s respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the Ist year of Jahangir's reign he got a present of 13,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Eana Amra, 
Pratab’s successor. In the' end of the same year he served against 
Dalpat (mde under No. 44), and was in the 2nd year made a coi'amander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, a !uan?ah of 3,000, 
2,000 horse. 

The Ahhaniama mentions another son of Udai Smgh, of the name of 
Sahat Singh, who in the 12th year of AIcbar’s reign was at ooiurt. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with Khan Zaman when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebellious Mirzas. He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rina, and on a himting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay. Udaipur was invaded, and ChTtor surrendered. 

367. Shadi Be Uzhakl , „ t, ,t.t 

368. Baqi Be ITzbak f 

They have been mentioned above. Prom the AkhamSma (III, 628) 
we see that Nazar Be received a jagir in. Handia, 'where he rebelled 
and perished (36th year). 

369. Yiman Beg, brother of Murad ^an (No. 54), 

Some MSS. have Mirza Khan for Murad Kh m. 

370. Shay^ Kabir i-r CMshti [Shuja'^at Khan. Rustam-i Zaman].® 


^ He is not to be confounded mth another Sfiayy> Kabir, who in the 25lh year sorred 
in Bengal at the outbreak of the military tevolt ; in the 2Bth year^ in Kabul ; a'nd in the 
32nd 3 'ear, against the Tarltfo imder Matlab (No. SS). Ha diedin the 36th year, 
in the war inth the Jam and Sluzaffar of Gujrat {Awarn.f III, 283, 408, 541, 621, where 
-ths Lucknow edition calla him ioji of Mahmmal 

* TChan cabs him ■wrongly (I, 273} K^n and liuMaw> Kha.ih>. 
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Tiie Ma^asir calls him “ an inhabitent of Mau”. He was a relation 
of Islam 'Kiiaa-i Chisbtl, and rccemd the title of is]iuiii'''at Khan from 
Prince fialTm, v, ho o!ihi=! accession mado him a commander OiljOC-OlI'ieiri-, 
p. 12) , He served tinder I^an Jahan (vi^c tmdor No. oCX)) in the Dakhin 
as hardwat, an ollice v/hich the Bayyids of Buiha claimed as hereditary 
in their cl-m. fU’lfiwaTd,» he v.'cnl to Boiiaal, atid eommaaded the 
imperialists in the last war with ^r-mian. During the fight he wotmdetl 
elephant, when the Af^an chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day being lost, 1111.11 ^an, '^Uamaa'-'i 
brother, and Mautrez TOjan, ^Dsman'a son, retreated to a fort with the 
■dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shtiy^ Kablr, 
they submitted with their families and received his prontise of protection. 
The 49 elephants wdiich they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islam 
Elian in Jahnaglrangar (Dliaha), 6th ftifar, 1021 {Tvittk, p. 104). 

Jahangir gave him for hia bravery the title of Rustam-i Zamdn. The 
Ma^a.[,ii: says that Islam ^an did not approve of the promise of protection ' 
which Sh. K. had given the Allans, and sent them prisoners to courfci 
On the road they were ezeeuted fay lAbdo llah Eli an at the emperor's 
orders, Sh. K., .annoyed at this breach of fairh, left Bengal. 'While on 
the vray he received an appointment as governor of Bibar. At hie entry 
in Patna he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against hi.s. Sh, K. jumped dowU and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islam I^ah 
appointed Sh. E. to Orlsa, and that on his way to that province' the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about ‘iHsman's relations. 


Noie- on Ihe death of Uitnafi LoMni. 

There are few events in Indian history so ooniused 'as the details 
attending the death of ^u.^sman. Khwaja "JUsman, according to the 
Maljhzan-i Afgjiaill, was the second son of Myan *!Isa Eh an Lohlai, 
who after the death of Qutlfi KliSn wns the leader of the Af^ans in 
Orisa and Southern Bengal. Qutia left three sons — Nasib Shah, Eodi 
^Sn, Jamal Khan. ‘Jlsa Kfean left five sons, Ehwa.ja, Snlayman, 

Wall, Ibrahim. Stewart makes ^Henian » son of Qutlfi {Sistory of Bengal, 
p. 133). Sulayman reigned ” for a short time. He killed in a fight 
vrith the imperiahsts, Himmat Singh, eon of Raja Min Singh (vide 
No. 244) held knds near the Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Rajas of the adjacent countries. "ilJsmaa succeeded him, and wcetved 
from Man Singh lands in Orlsa. and Satgaw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lacs <per annmn.. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistan-i Dhaha, or “ hills of Dhaka” (Tiparah 1), the 
nlayai-i DJiaha, or District of Dhaka, and Dhiika itself. The fight with 
^Uaniiin took place on Sunday, 8th Aluharram, 1021, or 2ud March, 1612,^ 
nt, a distance of 100 hos from Dhaka. My MS. of tiie Malhzan calls the 
place of the Battle Nek Uj’/al." Stewart (p. 131) plaee.s the battle “on 
the banka of the Subarnxikha river” in Oriaa, v/hich is iinpo.ssible, as 
Shuja'^at Ehan arrived again in Dhaka on the Gth Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the luzuJt, Islam Khan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and "Wall Khan submitted to Shuja'^at, whO' 
had been strengthened by a corps under “^Abd" ’s-Salam, son ofMiriagzam 
Khan (No. 260) ; but the MalAzan eays that Islam besieged Wah in the 
MahaUs where ‘'Usman used to live, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterw'ards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was 
aantto court with? lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from “^Usman, 
received a title of jagli, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
ho lived comfortably. According to the Ma^asir, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The TuzuJi say.s nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 130) that he was taken to coint by Hoshang, Islam 
^an’s son ; but the Tmuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Af^an prisoners. 

The Malizaa also says that ‘ilJsman, after receiving his wound at the 
titpe when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wall in a litter and buried on the road. When Shuja'lat came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had "i Usman’s corpse taken out, 
cut ofi the head, and sent it to court. 

^Uaman is said to have been, so stout that he was obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death he was forty-two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p, 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage : Eex (Jahangir) eodem tetnjiore misii Tseziad gJtanmn Clmch 
zaden (Shujalat Ifhan ShaylAzada) ad TtahnghanvM (Islam Hian) qxii 
Bengcdae pragerat, ui ilium in praefeciuram Odtae (Orlsii) 7/iiiieret. Sed 
OsmaMjianus Patanensis, qui jam aliquol annis regionem quae Odiam 
■el JDaech (between Oilsa and Dhaka, i.e,, the Sunderban) interjacet, 
tenwrat ei limites regmi incursaverat, cum polentissimo exercitu advenit, 
Daeck oppugnaiunes. Tzalanahanus aulem -praemisit adversxts ipsum 


• According to Pfinsep's Uaefol Tables, the 9th Miiljarram was a Monday, not a 
Sunday. Tmuk, p. MS. t 

* Thote sre ssTeral Ujyitls tnentionsd. below among the Targanas of Sirkar Mahmuda- 
tiSd jBcHHahjI and Satte Bfeuhl. (MymeDsing.Bogra). 
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(^Usman) Tzesiad chanum, una cum Mirza Ifftager et Bthmnan ckano- 
(IffflAar Khan and Ihtimam Kli au ") et aliis rnuliis Omemuvm's, cum 
reliquis copiis X aut cosarum interoallo mhseqmns, ut mis 

lahormitibus subsideo essei. Orta dein certamine inter tUrumque 
exercilum, EJftagcr et Micrick Zilaier (Mlrak Jalair — not in the 
TuznJc) tarn acrem impressiortem decerunt, ut Jinstes loco moverenl ; sed 
Oemmi inter haec ferocissimum elephantum in ilhs emisit, ita ut regii 
vicissim cedere cogerentur, ct Efflager caederelur ; Tzesiad gaunus atUem 
el ipse elepkanto insideyis, nl impelum ferocientis belbiae, declinaret, 
se e, suo dcjecit, et crus prefregit, ita ut aegre a suis e certamine 
suiducerelur, et regii passim, fiigamcapescerent; aotumgue fuissei de regiis, 
nisi inopinatiis casus qyroelium resliluissei ; miles quidcm saucius humi 
jacens, casu Osmano, qui eleplianto vehehatur, oculum gldbo trajecit, e qw 
vuhierc paulo post expiravit, cujus morle mililes illiusitafuerunt consternati 
ut slaiini dejuga cogilarent. Regii vero ordinihus sensim restilutis, eventum 
proelii Tzalanchaiio perscripsere ; qui biduo post ad locum venit uhi 
. pitgnahm fuerat, et Tzedsiatgano e imlnere defuncto, magnis ilineribus- 
fratrem (Wall Khan) et biduam atque liheros Osmanis assecuius, vivos 
eepit, eosque cum elephantis et omnibus thesauris defuncli, postquam Bacck 
Bengalaa metropolim est reversus, misit ad regem Anno . . , (the year ia 
left out). 

De Laet says that Shuja*; at Khan died fiom a fall from his elephant 
during the battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The 
Ma^dsir says that he was on horseback when'^UBmaa’s elephant, whomL 
the Tuzuk calls Gajpall, and Stewart BuMta (?), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled himseK and stuck his dagger into the animal’s 
trunk. , i 

The Makhzan says that the plunder .amounted to 7 lacs of rupees! 
and 300 elephants. 

371. Mirza Khwaja, son of Mirza Asad“ ’Hah. Vide No. 116. 

372. Mirza Sharif, son of Mirza- ^ Ala'‘“ ’d-Din. 

373. Shu3ir“ 'llah [Zafar Khan], eon of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, h& 

was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the- 
end of Alcbar’s reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


‘ Ths Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kishwar Khaa (p. 497). IftiiASr Khan, Sayyid Idam 
Barha. Shayli Achhe, brother’s son o£ Mnqarrab Khan. MuStamicl Khan, and Ihtimant 
Khan, aa under Shuj’ailat'a command. Sajyid. Adam (the Tvsuh, p. 132, 1. 4 from bolow, 
haa -wrongly Sayyid A<rzam), IftildiSr. and Sliayldi Aohh®- were killed. Iiatcr, <;Abda 
B-Salam, son of Mu^azjam ^an (Jfo. 200) joined and pviraued <;Usm3,n. 
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As Lis sister was married to Jahangir {vide tmdai- No. 37, and note % to 
No. 225) Z. was rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second 
year of his reign, left Labor for Kabul, he halted atMawsa*! Ahro*^l/ near 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of wjiich complained of the insecurity of the 
district arising from the predatory habits of the Ehatar (p. 506, note 2) 
and Dilahzak (note to No. 247). Zafar was appointed to Arak, vice Ahmad 
Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Labor, keep 
their chiefs inipri.soned, and restore aU plunder to the righiful owners. 
On Jahangm’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7tli 
year he wa.s made a commander of 3,000, 2.000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 600 horse, and then served in Bangash. “ Nothing 
else is known of him,” Ma^ddr. 

From the Tuzuh (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son Sa^adat a commander of SOO, 400 
horse. 

Sa*ddat Khan, his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to a full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and under Murad BalAsh in BalHi and BadalA- 
shan, was made commandant of Tiemiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Suhlian Qull Khan, ruler of 
Buliara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of tipper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzib’s reign, he was killed by his 
son Sherullah. Mahabat ]^an, §iibahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. Mir ‘lAbd"- 'l-Mumin, son of Mir Samarqandl. 

! Mir Samarqancli was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
I regency of Agra. Badd’-onl, III, 149. 

375. Lashkari, son of Miiza. Yusuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above, p. 405, and for his wife rmder No. 351. 

376. Agha Mulla Qazwmi. Tide No. 278. 

377. Mulianmatl ’^AU of Jam. 


» The jVa’^asir has ; the S’bzmJ:, p, 48, I cannot idad itya the maps. 

It is described as a green dat spot. K-hatare and Dilahaaks are estimated in the 
Tutuk at 7 to S,O0O families. 
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Jam is a place in Kiuiasan, famous for its BSba Skai/Mt meloas. It 
has given name to the tuo poets Pur Balia and tie renowned TAkiM 
r’-Eahmau Jami. 

378. Jllatliura Das, fit; Khatrl. 

379. Satiiua Das, his b?)n. 

The latter served in the '26tli year (989) under Sultan Murid in 
Kabul. Akbarn , III, 333. 

380. MirMnrad, btottierof ShaliBegKolabtCNo. 148). T’iiJe'No. 282. 

381. Kalla, t)ie Eaclihrvalia. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwisli, son of Shama-i Buttarl. 

383. Junayd Mmul. 

A Shtiyl^ Jiumyd served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujriit, 
He was killed in the Kbaibar catastrophe {AJiiarn., Til, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Aba Is-ha^ son of Miraa Eafi*:'* ’d-Din-i Safawl. 

He was mentioned under No. 1 49. In the 36tli year he served against 
the Jam and Muaafiar of Gujrat. 

His father Kafl'Ja ’d-Din was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 934 or 967. One of kis ancestors was Blitlina 'd-Din, author of 
a commentary to the Qui'Jan entitled Tafsir-i Ma‘^dni. 

380. Path ^an, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akhar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abu 'I-Fazl 
describes, according to his custom, as a miracle. F. E. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Path Khan 
of Akhar’s icigu. First, there is FattQ Khan Afghan. Faltii is the same 
as Fath. His title is Masnai-i ^Alv, and his eon was mentioned above, 
No. 306. Secondly, Path Khan Pilban, who when young was Akbai’s 
elepTiant driver (jalhaTi) . He was subseijiieutly made Amir, und according 
to my two MSS. of the ftF^aqSt, died in 990. But Bada*onI (II, 353) 
mentions Path Khan Pilban as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasiiu 
IChan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Ahlarmma, in the 
corresponding passage (III, 513) calls him Fath Khan MasnadA ‘•AB. 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Ewtorians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Path 
^an Bahadur. A Path. KMn Ta^luq was mentioned under Ho. 187. 

386. Muqun Khan, son of Shuja'-at Ehan (No. 51). 

He served in the siege of lair, and in the 46th year in the Dakbin, 
Akharn., Ill, 825, 866. 

387. lala, son of Raja Bir Bar (No. 86). 
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The Alhurnasm (III, 865) calls Hm the eldest sou of Baja Bir Bat. 
Vide under 85 

388. Ytsaf-i Kashiiiiri. Vide No. 228. 

389. Ilahi Tasawul. 

ITabi an abhrevintinn of Habib. 

390. Eaydar Dost, brother of Qani.na ^Ali Klian (No. 187). 

39]. Dost Huhammad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Shaluu^ DanturT. 

Dantiir, Dhantur or Dhantawar, is a district Jieer the Kashmir ^ 
frontier. The Tituih (pp. 287, 291) says that Dbantiii’, during Akbar’s 
reigti, was ruled over by Shahru]A, but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahangir’s) by his .son Bahadur. Bahadur was a conimander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dalchin. AJeharn., HI, 472. 

A Sher Mvhammad Dlicana was mentioned on p. 332. He had at 
first been 'in the service of Khwaja Mu'^azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother, 
When Akbar, in the 10th year, was at Jaunpur, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khdii Zaraan, Shtr Mubammad Diwana plundered .several places in 
Pargana Samana, the fawjdiir of which, was Malla lsur“ ’d-Din Tarl^an. 
The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M, D. 
invited him and treacherously murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several pikces he went to Maler, v/hen he was surprised by the Mulla 
at a place called Dlmnuil in Samana. Sh. M, D. fled, but his hor.se ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, a.h. 973, Akbarn., II, 332. 

394. ‘■All toll [Beg, latajlu, Sher Aflcan Kbanl. 

He was the safareJn, or table-attendant of Isma'^il II, king of Persia. 
After his death he vv-ent over Qandahat to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khan Khanan (No. 29), who was on his march to Thatha. At his 
recommendation, ho received a man.^ab. During the war he rendered 
distinguished services, Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr“ ’n-Nisa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza GhiyaB 
Xahranl (No, 319). .Qiiyas’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to '^All Quli. 


>■ FWe Gunaingham's Geo0raphs v/ jAncienJ India, p, 131. It lies on the Km! 
Bivci, near Na-wahahrs, 
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*^A!; Qulr accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Eaiia, 
and received from him the title of Sher Aikar Khrm. On his accession, 
he received Bard'van as luyul. Ifis hostile encounter with Shaykh 
lOiiibu (No. 275) was related on p. 551. The Ma^'a^ir says that when 
lie went to meet the Subahdar; hi.s mother put a helmet (duhahjjia) on 
his head, and said, My son make his mother cry, before he makes your 
inoil'cr weep,'’ then kissed him, and let him. go. 

'^Ali Q ’s daughter, who, likeher mother, had the name of Mihr“ ’n-Nisaj 
was later married to Prince Bhahryar, Jahangir's fifth son. 

Jahangir, in the Tuzuk. expresses his joy at “lA. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that “ the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell ”. Khafi Khan 
(1, p. 267) mentions an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been 
related by I7ur Jalian’.? mother. According to her, Sher Afkan wa-s nob 
killed by Qutbv ’d-Dln’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to tlie door of his house, with the intention of killing his wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 
let him outer, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as Mihr“ ’ii-Nisa. 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. “ Having heard 
the sad news, Slier Aflran went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahiam Saqqa {vide 
below among tlic poets) : the place is pointed out to this day at Bnrdwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by iMuhammaclans in allusion to four 
tigers which Nur Jahaii killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
(Tuzuk, p. 186) and Niir Jahan requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two buUet.s, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave her a present of one thousand 
A.shrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment : — 

Though Knr Jahan i.s a woman she is in the array of men a can-i sher 
ajkav" i.e., cither the vite of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down 
[afkan] tigens (.s/nr). 

39t5. Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i lAlL 

r«h’ Nos. 300 and 385. 

39G. Sanwaldas Jadon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 imder Prince Murad in Kabul, In 992 
he was assaulted and dangerously wounded by some Bhati. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness, 
of three years. 
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Ho ^vas the son of Raja Gopal Jadon s brother [uida No. 305) and Abu 
l-Fazl calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akbam., Ill, 
21, 333, ■135. 

307. Kiwaja Zahii-'^ 'd-Din, son of Shaykh Khahl“ 'llali. 

He sera ed in the 31st year under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the concjue^t 
of Kasliuilr, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 

Ills father is also called Shah Kh alil'* ’llah. He served in the lOtii year 
agaiu-nf Kliiin. Zamlin, and under Klian in Bengal and Oxi-j, 

and died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir T^alilu 'llah of Yard and his son Mir Zahir'* 'd-Din, who in the 2nd 
year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Labor. The history 
of this noble family is given in the Ma^'anr. 

398. Mir Abii 'l-Qasini of Nishapur. 

399. Hiiji Mulianunad .Ardistfini, 

400. Muhammad i^an, sou of Tanson I'Qian's sifter (No, 32). 

40 1 . ^iwaja Muqim, son of Kliwaia Miiaki, 

He ser-*'ed under '^Aziz Koka in Bengal, andretorned with him to court 
in the 29th year, In 993 he served again in Bengal, .and was besieged, 
together with Tahir Sayf'* T-Muluk (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghat by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 3uth year (beginning of 909), he wa.9 made 
BaMlshl Akbam., Ill, 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. Qaclir Ouli, foster brother of Mirza Shahrukh (No, 7). 

He served in the 3Gth year in Gujrdt. Akharn., Ill, 621. 

403. Piriiza, a slave of the emperor Flumayun. 

BadcYonl (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humayun, wFo brought 
him .up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akhar's brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with Ghazi Khand Bada}A.shI (No. 144). 

Bada'oni also says that he was a Langa. 

404 Taj ^an Khatriya. 'Vide- No. 172. 

405. Zayn'^ 'd-Din ‘’All, 

He served in the 25th year (eud of 988) under Man Singh against 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolab. 

407 Pahar Khan, the Baluch. 

He served in the 21st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Hada (No. 96), 
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and afterward-i in Bengal. In 8S9,- the ?.6lli year, he wso I'lyuldUr of 
Qhiiaipiir, and hunted, dor/n. Ma'^alijn Tvhan Fawnhhudi, after the latter 
had plundered hluhaioraadiibatl (rids undo'- No 175). In the 28t]i year 
he served in (Tujrat, and coimaandcd the ceniie in the fight at Mai.sjna, 
S.E. of PaUn, in which Shpr IGihn Fulitll wan defeated. Akharr.., Ill, 
KiO, 355, ‘116. 

Dr. Wiltou Oldham, C.S., states in hi.-. Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District” (p. 80) that Fawjdar Pahar Khlii is alill remembered in 
^azipilr, and that his tank and tomlj are rlill objects of local interest. 

‘108, KesM Das, the Rathor. 1 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29tli year) he .served in Giijnvt- 
A daughter of his was married to Prince isalini ividc mid.er No. 1). From. 
the.4Aiart!d»m,III, 623, it appeni-t that he k tin*- S'la of Hay Kyy Muigk’ij 
brother (No. 4-1) and peri bed, m the 3Cih year, in a jjnv.il .i ipiuirrel. 

409. Sayyirl Lad Darha, 

In 993, Bayyid Lad served with the preceding in Giijrat, and in the 
4Gth year, in the. Dakliin. 

410. Naiu- Ma‘m. 

MaMn or NIunj, is the name of a subdivision of Rangbar Rajpjuts, 

chiefly inhabiting Sarliincl and the Bahat Dufiib. The only famous man, 
which this tribe has produced is fT.sa, Khan Ma*Tn. He .served under 
Bahadur Shah and Jahaudar Shah.” Ma^uair. 

411 Sanga, the Puwar. 

412 Qahil, son of “^Atlq. 

413. Adwand] „ - 

t Aainindars of Orisa. 

414. Sundar 1 

415. luram, foster-brother of Mirza, Ibrahim. 

He served in the SLst year against the Af^ane on Mount TerSh, 
and in 1000, under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa. AMiarn., Ill, 
532, 642. 

Mirza, Ibrfihim wms Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Manaahdars 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as ^Verc alive ami dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty's reign, in which' this book was completed , 
bat the list ol the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive in that year., Of those who hold a lower rank 
and axe now alive, I shall merely give the number. Theie are at present r— 
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of Commandefs of 160 , . . ' , . .53 

Do. 120 1 

Do. 100, or Yusb^his . . . 250 

Do. 80 91 

Do. 60 204 

Do. no 16 

Do. 40 260 

Do. 30, or Tarkashhands . . . 39 

Do. 20 ... . . 2.50 

Do. 10 224 


[Total, 1,383 Mansabdars belovr tlie rank of a Commander of 200.] 


Scarcely a da3' pas-'ie.s away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mansahs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Perbians ako come from di.sUnfc countries, and are honoured with 
comnxissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object cl theii" deisires. 
A large number again, both of old and young .servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both siich as are 
still alive and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names 
of those who have been employed in the admmistration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils, or prime-miniateL'.s ^ 

Bayram Khan (No. 10); Mun'-im Khan (No, 11); Atga Kliag 
(No. 15) ; Bahadur Khan (No. 22) ; Khwaja .Tahua (No. 110) ; Khan 
Kfaanait Mirza Kfaau (No. 29) ; Kban-i A‘''zam Mirza “^Koka (No. 21). 

The following have, been VazTr,<i or mmisters of finances : — 

Mir Tlah Turbati ; Khwaja JaliiD ’d-Din Mahmud ^ of Khurasan 
(No. 65) ; Khwaja ’d-Din Faiankhtidi (No. 123) ; Kliwaia t'Abdn 

d-Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) ; Vazir Khitn (No. 41 ) ; Muzafl'ar KMii 
(No. 37) ; Kaja Todar Ma! (No. 39) ; Kliwaia Shah Mansur of Shiraz 
(No. 122) : Qulij Khan (No. 42) ; Khwaja Shams" ’d-Din KhawafI 
(No. 139). 

The following have been KafeAls : — 

Khwaja Jahan (No. HO); Khwaja Ta-bir of SijisLan (No. Ill); 
Mawlana Ifabi Bihzadx,^ Mawlana, Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad ; 


^ Ab6 'I'Fazr^ IiBt is neitiwar complete, nor chioaologirally arranged 

* MSS, and my text Jbaye -wrong Mas*‘-tld for MaUmud. 

* Soma MSS, iiave Sai instead of ifotS {an abbeeviatioa for 
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Mavlanu, Muqim of Khurasan (No. 410) ; Sultan Mahmud of 

BadaWishan ; Lashkar Kbaa (No. 90) ; Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) ; Ray 
Punikhotam ; ShaylA Farld-i BuIAarl (No. 99) ; QazI '■'All of Ba^iad ; 
Ja'^far Beg Khan (No. 98) ; Khwaja Nizam" ’d-Din Ahmad ; ® 

^wrljagi Path" 'llah (No. 258). 

The following have been Sadrs * ; — 

Mir Fatlj“ Tlah ; ShaylA Gada^i, son of Shat'kh Jamal-i Kambu ; 
Khwajagl Muhammad SaHh, descendant in the third generation from 
^waja “^Abd" ’Uiih Marwarid ; Mawlana tAbd" T-BaqI ; ShaylA ^Abd" 
’n-Nabl ; Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) ; §adr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note hg the Translator of Alcbar's Munsabdars. 

The principal facts which. Abu T-FazTs list of Grandee? discloses are, 
first, that there were very few Hindustani Musulmans in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the ofEcers being foreigners, 
especially Persians and Afjj^ans ; secondly, that there was a very fair 
sprinkling of Hindu Amies, as among the 415 Mansabdars there are 51 
Hindus. 

The Mansabdiirs who had fallen into disgrace, 'or had rebelled, have 
mostly been cscluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abu ’l-Ma'?aK ; 
lOiwafa Mafazsjam, brother of Akbar’s mother ; Baba Khan Qaqshal ; 
Ma‘^aum-i Kabuli (p. 476, note) ; lArab Bahadur ; Jabiirl, etc. But 
there are also several left out, as Khizr Khwaja (p. 394, note 2), Sultan 
Husayn Jala‘ir (w'de under No. 64), Kamal Khan the Gakkhar (uida 
p. 507), Mir Gesu (p. 464), Nawrang Khan, son of Qutb" ’d-Din Hian 
(No. 28), Mlrsa QuU (p. 418), Baja Askaian (under No. 174), and others, 
for 'whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abu ’l-FazTs list with that in the Tahaqdt, or the careful 
lists of Shahjahan’s grandees in the PadisMhnanui, we observe that 
Abu ’1-Fazl has only given the mansdb, but not the actual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents .{tabinan). la 
other words, Abn ’i-FasI has merely given the s® rank (p. 251). Tins wiU 
partly account for the discrepancies in. rank between bis list and that by 
Nizam'* 'd-Diu in the fabaqai, which may advantageously be given here. 
Nizam gives only mansabdars of higher rank, viz. : — 


* Regaiding him vide Aidjavridnut, III, 210* He -waa of Ghazni. 

® The Historian. 

“ Vide pp, 280 to 28S* Begarding <;AM« T-BSqJ, who was Sadr in tlio fifth 

^ear, tiiffg Akbamd,m<i» 11, 143. 
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In thf Tahaqat ' 


In Abu 'l-Fad's list 


1. Klian Khanan Bayvani Khan 

2. Mir'ja ShahrulA, 5,000 . 


No. 10 Manaab, 5,000, ‘ 
„ 7 ; 5,000. 


3 Tardi KJian . . - . 


12 ; d,j 

4 ?Iun‘''im Khan 

) > 

11; do. 

5. Mlrza Ilu.st,am, 5,000 


9 , do. 

G Mlrza Kh.In Khanan 

if 

29 ; do. 

7. ‘^All Quli Khan Zanian . 


13 ; do. 

8. Adham Khan 

if 

19 ; do. 

9. Mlrza Sharafu ’d-Dln Husayn . 
10. Shams'* ’d-Din Muhammad Atga 

ft 

17 ; do. 

KhSn .... 

11. Muhammad “^Azlz Kokultasb, 

if 

15 ; do. 

5,000 

i} 

21 ; do. 

12. Khizx Khwaja 

not in the A*m ; 

13. Bahadur Khan. 5,000 

No.. 

23; 5,000 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atga . 


16 ; do. 

15. Muhammad Quli Kh&n Barlas*' 


31 ; do. 

16. Khan Jahan, 5,000 

17. Shihab" ’d-DIn Ahmad Khan. 

}> 

24 ; do. 

5,000 .... 

i> 

26; do. 

18. Sa'lid Kliau. 5,000 . 

Ji 

25 ; do. 

19. Plr Muhammad Khan . 

>> 

20; do. 

20. Raja Bihara Mai ^ ■ 


23 ; do. 

21, Raja Bhagwan Das, 5,000 

t> 

27 ; do. 

22. Man Singh, 5,000 , 

23. Khwaia '^Abd'* ’l-'Majid Asaf 

if 

30 ; do. 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse 

93 

49 ; 3,000. 

24. Sikandar Khan Uzbak ® 

if 

48; 3,000. 

25. <:Abd“ ’Uah Man Uzhak 

» 

14 ; 5,000. 

26. Qiya Khan Gung ^ 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka, 

?» 

33 ; 5,000, 

5.000 

11 

18 ; 5,000. 

28. Zayn Klian Koka, 5,000 

ft 

34 ; 4,600, 

29. ShujMat Khan. .5.000 

Ji 

51 ; 3,000. 


’ Arcordiog to MS. No, 87, of the luljrary of the Afl, Soo., Bengal, and »y own 1S3, 
The OMiaiiansi difforcncea ia tho names are mostly traoeaWo to AJcI^'b hatred, whidij 
Aha 'J-Ta?! shared, of the names “ Muhammad ", " Ahmad ". 

* Mentioned in the 'Tabaqat as belonging to the UmarS,’'-i kibar, “ the great Amtni/’ 
i.e.. probably, the eommandera of 6,000. 
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In tin Tabiqai. 

30. Shttk BudJigh Khaa 

31. Ibrahim Khan Uzbek, 4,000 , 

32. Tarao Sluhammud JQian, 3,000 

33. Vazir Khan, 3.000 . 

34. Muhamxaad Miirad lUiaa * 

35. Ashraf Khan ^ . 

36. Mahdi Qasiin K_haa ^ 

37. Muhammad Qiiaim |^an 

38. Khwaja SuU.an ‘^Ali 

39. Raja Todar Mai, 4,000 . 

40. Mirza Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4,000 

41. Mirzii Qiill Ivhan ‘ 

42. Muzaffar Hian 

43. I;Iaydar Muhammad Khan, 2,000 

44. Shiihara Kh.ln Jala'ic, 2,000 , 

45. Isma'Il Sultan Diilday . . 

46. Muhammad IClian Jala^ir ^ 

47. IQiaa-i ^Aiam, 3,000 

48. Qutb“ 'd-Din Mul.iammad Khan. 

maintained 3,000 horse 

49. MuMbb ^Ali Khan, 4,000 
60. Qulij Khan, 4,000 . 

51. Muhammad Sadiq Khan. 4,000 
02, Mirza Jani Beg, 3,000 , 

53. lama^il QuH Khan, 3,000 ^ 

54. I^timad Iftan Gujrati, 4,000 . 

55. Raja Ray Singh, of Bikanir and 

Nagor, 4,000 

66. Sharif Muhammad Khan, 3,000 
57. Shah Faldir“ ’d-Din, Waqabat. 

Khan, 1,000 
68, IJabib ‘■All Khan . 

09. Shah Quli Mahram, 1,000 , 


In Abu ’l-Fa:l’s hs(. 
Ko. 62; 3,000. 

,, 64 ; 3,500. 

,, 32; 5,000, 

„ 41 ; 4,000. 

„ 54 ; 3,000. 

74; 2.000. 

,. 36 : 4,000, 

„ 40 ; 4,000. 

„ 66 ; 3,000. 

„ 39; 4,000. 

„ .35 ; 4,500. 

not in the ^“10 ; fide p. 418. 
No. 37 ; 4,000. 

„ 66 ; 2,500, 

„ 97 ; 2.000, 

„ 72 ; 2,000, 

not in the A^in. 

No. 58 ; 3,000, 

„ 28 ; 6,000. 

„ 107 : 1,000. 

„ 42 ; 4,000. 

„ 43 ; 4,000. 

„ 47 ; 3,000. 

„ 46 ; 3,500, 

„ 67 ; 2,500. 

„ 44 ; 4,000. 

„ 63 ; 3,000. 

„ 88 ; 2,000. 

„ 133; 1,000. 

„ 45 ; 3,500. 


‘ Mentioned in the ^aia^Sl&s bBlenging tutio Vmani*'-i kiSiar, " the gwt AmSns,"*" 
i.e„ probably, the ootmnandera of 6,000, 

* He (tot ins.ine. Tatmmt. 

> MS., 1,000, 
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In the Tuhtiqat. In Ah~i. 'l-Fad's lisl. 

60. Muhibb '^Ali lyhan RahtasI, 

4,(KW . .... not in tlie .A''!n ; Uf/c p. 4G6. 

61. Mu'^in'' ‘'d-Din Aimad . , No. 128; 1,000. 

62. Kb an Kliwiijasara. . il9 ; 1,0(J0- 

63. Dis?t.'iLa * Khan . . . ,, 79 ; 2.000. 

64. Karnfil Khiin. the Gakkliar, .5.000 not in the ; vide ^ 607, 

•0,000 ' iiiid under No 247. 

65. Tiihir Sjiin luirighat, 2,000 No. 94 ; 2,000. 

C6. Sayyid liamicl of Bukhara. 2,000 ,, 78 ; 2,000. 

67. Sa}'yifl Mahmud Khan. Barha, 

4.000 75 ; 2,000. 

•68. Sajyid Ahmad IG^an. Barha, 

3.000 91 ; 2,000. 

69. Qara Bahrulur Klian.^ 4,000 (i) „ 179 ; 700. 

70. BaqI Muhammad Khan Koka, 

4.000 60 ; 3,000. 

71. Sayyid Muhaiiiraad Mir ‘^Adl . ,, 140; 1,000. 

72. Ma'iKum Khan. Farankhiidi, 2,000 ,, 157; 1,000. 

73. Nawrang KSuin. 4,000 . . not in the A''in ; vide p. 354. 

74. Shah Muhammad IQiaii Atga, 

younger brother o£ Shams" 

d’Diu A.tgah ^ . not in the A*In. 

75. Maj.lab Khan, 2,000 . .! No. 83 ; 2,000. 

76. ShaylA Ibrahim, 2,000 . . „ 82 ; 2,000. 

77. cAli Quli Khan, 2,000 . . „ 124 ; 1,000. 

78. Tolak Klian Quehin. ‘2,000 . „ 158; 1,000. 

79. Shah Bog Kiuln Kabuli, 3,000 „ 37 ; 3,000. 

80. Fattu Klian. Afghan, 2,000 . not in the A^in ; vide No. 3S5. 

81. Fath Klian Filban. 2,000 . not in the .4 '’in ; Wife under ' 

82. Samanjl Khan Mnghul, 2,000 , No. 100;!,. 300, [No. 385, 

83. Bahfl Mankli, 1,000 . . „ 202 ; 700. 

84. Darwish Muiiaimiiad Ilzbak, 

2,000 . . . . „ 81 ; 2,000. 

85. Shahbaz Khan Ksimbfi, 2,000 . „ SO ; 2,000. 

86. Kliwaja Jahan KhurasanI . „ 110; 1,000. 


* The 51SS. o£ tha Tabaqat also have wrongly Blatant JShan, 
® MS. Bahadur Khan. 

» This is probably a mistalsB of the author of tha Tabaq&t. 
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In flis Tahaqat. 

In Ahu ’l-Fad's list. 

37. MajnCui Kb an Qaqsliaj, kept 

5,000 horse 

No. - 50 ; 3,000. 

<38. Muhammad Qaairn Khaii,^ 3,000 

„ 40; 4,000. 

89. Miizaffar Ihisayn IiTirza, 1,000 

„ 180 ; 700. 

90. Raja .Tao-auaGLli, 3,000 

„ 69; 2,500. 

9S . Raja A,siuaan, 3,000 . . 

not in the ; vide No. 174. 

92. Ray Lonk.aran, 2,000 

not in the ; vide No. 2(<5. 

93. M.idhu Siiigh, brother of R. 

Mila Singh,” 2,000 

No. 104 ; 1,500. 

04. Sisyf Khan Koks . 

„ ,"S; 4,000. 

9.5. Gkiyas'* ’d-Din ‘■k\ii A.saf Khlit ’ 

„ 120; 1,000. 

96. Pilyanda Khan Slughul, 2,000 

,, 68; 2,500. 

97, Mubarak Khan, the Cakkhar, 

• 1,000 

., 171; 1,000. 

98. Baz Baliiidur Afghan, 2,000 

„ 120; 1,000. 

99. Mirak Khau Jlukjank (?) 

not in tile A'^in. 

100. Sayyid Qusim Barha, 3,000 

No. 105; 1,600. 

101. Raja Kaug.lr, 2,000 

not in the A'in ; 

vide under No. 134. 

102, Muhammnd Ilusaya L3.3likar 

Khan, kept 2,000 horse 

No. 90; 2,000. 

103. Hii.=ajm Khan Tulcriyah, 2,000 

,, 53; 3,000. 

104. ilaial Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 

„ 170; 1,000. 

105. Ba'^id Khan, the Galckhar, 1,500 

not in the A*"!)! ; 


vide p. 508, .and under No. 247. 

106. I'^tiblr Khan, Eunuch, 2,000 . 

No, 84 ; 2,000. 

107, ^'ivajah Tahir Mahammad 

Tatar ^an 

,. Ill ; 1,000. 

lOS. Moth Raja, 1 .500 . 

„ 121 ; 1.000. 

109. Mihtar T^.in Kh.laa Khayl. 

2,000 

,, 102; 1,500. 

110. §afdar Khau, Khasa Kliayl. 

' 

2,000^ . . . \ 

not in the 

111. Bablt Khan, Khasa Khavl 

2,000 

No. 87 (?) ; 2,000. 


* TKe same as No. 37 on p. 598 I 
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In Ihr Tabaqut. I,-, Abu list. 

l !'i. Farhat, Khan Kliasa KJiayl. 

ii.OOO Kn 145 ; 1,000. 

11:3. Kay f^al Darbari, 2,000 . . ,, 10(5; 1,250. 

114, Ray Diu'ga, 1,5001 . . „ 103; 1,500. 

115, Mirak Khati Bahadur,-" 2,000 . 20,2; 500. 

lie. iShlli Iviuhaminad Qaiari , ,, 95 ; 2,000. 

117. Maqsacl ‘lAli Ivor 13G ; 1,000. 

118. Ikhld.s Ivh.lfi. the Eunuch, 1,000 ,, SO ; 2,000. 

119. ^'A!l bildoz, 1,500 , . „ 130; 1,000. 

120 Kiuda-tvaud IQian DakhiiiJ, 

1.500 1.51; 1,000. 

121. Mir Miu-tawi Dakliini, 1,000 . „ 162 ; 1,000. 

122. Hasan Khan, a BatanI Afi^iin, 

1.000 . . . . . .. 220 ; 500. 

123. Nanas Beg, sem of Sa‘'id, the 

Ghald-har, 1,000 . . . „ 247 ; 500. 

124. Riija Gophl, 2,000 . , . not in the A ^In ; 

vide under No. 305. 

125 Qiya Khan. 1.000 . . . No. 1S4 ; 700. 

12(5. Sayyid Hfishini Batha, 2,000 . „ 143; 1,000. 

127. Razawl Khan, 2,000 . . „ 141 ; 1,000. 

128. Kaja Bir Bal, 2,000 . . „ 85 ; 2,000. 

129. .ShayWi Farid-i Bukhari, 1,500 „ 99 ; 1,.500. 

130. Raja .Surjan, 2,000 . . 9G , 2,000. 

131. Ja‘’fflr Beg, Asaf Khan, 2,000 „ 98; 2,000. 

132. Raja Rupsi Bairagi, 1,600 . „ 118; 1,000. 

133. Fazil Khan, 1,500 . . . ,. 156 ; 1,000. 

131. Shah Qull Khan Naranji, 1,000 „ 231; 500. 

135. Shaykh Muhammad Khan Eukh- 


arl, 2,000 . 

„ 77 ; 2,000. 

136. Llil Khan Badakh.shi 

., 209 ; fiOO. 

137. Khaniar Beg Cha,^itii ’ . 

. not in the A’Tn. 

138. Makhsus Khan, 2,500 

. Nn, 70 ; 2,500. 

139. Sani Khan Arlat . 

. . „ 216 : 500, 

‘ MS., 1,000, 


* Ho died in the explosion of a mino before Chitor. 

* “ He belongs to the old Amits of the present dynasty. He was m acoompliahed 
man, excelled in inuaic, and composed poems. There exists a weB-tnown Matnawi by 

j liim. dar b&b-i akharS, on the subject of tjanemg girls/' J^abagat, Vide Akbom'ma, 

' ir, 82 . 
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Ih tie f'abaqilt. . 

I.i Abu ’l-Fad’s fwL 

140. l\Iiiv.;"i Husayii Kh-la 

bio liO; 1,0W. 

111. Jugat Singli, i..0f/> 

,, 160: l.ntHi, 

1 42 lilirza Xajat Ju^asi 

„ 14:1; 1,KK), 

l-i:i. 'i’.Ali Do-t Jihan, 3,000 ^ . 

not in th'} .4 ’ in. 

111. RuildJi Hiiravn KIiSii 

not in the A'in. 

145. Khwaja Shah M-iMrir ShTtazl . 

No. 122 ; 1,000. 

14(1. Salim |^iia, 1,000 

„ 132; 1,000. 

147. Sayyid Chhajhu Birha . 

221 ; 500. 

148. Darbar liban, 1,000 

„ 185; 700. 

149. Hail Muhammad Siatanl, 1,000 

(1) „ 55; ,3,000. 

LOO. Muhammad Zamari^ 

not in the .h^in. 

161. Khurram Khau. 2,000^ , 

not in the A^in. 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbay, 1,000 

No. 129; 1,000. 

163. Mu)iiliid Khan. 1,000 * . 

not in the A^In. 

154. Sultan Ibrahim Awbahi ® - . 

not in the A'^in. 

165. Sba]i Gbazi Khan Turkman . 

not in the A^in, 

156. Sheroya, 1,000 

No. 108; 1,000, 

157. Kikar ''Ali KbEln, 1,000 

„ 92 ; 2,000. 

168. Naqib Khan. 1,000 

„ 161 ; 1,000. 

159. Beg Nui'In Khan, 1,000 • 

„ 212 ; GOO. 

IGQ. Qutlfl Qadam Khan. 1,000 

,. 123 ; 1,000. 

161. Jaial Khun QurcM, 1,000 

„ 213 ; 600. 

162. Shimal Khan Qurchl, 1,000 

„ 154; 1,000. 

163. Mlrzada "iAli Khan 

,. 152 ; 1,000. 

164. Sayyid "iAbd® ’ilah Khan 

„ 189 ; 700. 

165. Mir Sharif-i Amuli, 1,000 

No. 166 ; 1,000. 

166. Karrulm Khan 

„ 232 ; 500. 

167. Dost Khan ® . 

not in the A'^in. 

168. Ja'ifBi Khan Turkman, 1,000 . 

No. 114; 1,000. 


1 “ Ha waa a scTTaaii of HomSyuu. In Akbar'a Berrica lie rose to a eomiaattd of 
and died at Labor." One MS. oaUs Mnv lAli Dost Ejan A’iraiijf, the atbor has jSAr&effl, 
an umisua! titlo for the MugJjni period. 

® " Muhammad Zeman is the brother of MiraS Yusuf ^Ea. (ffo. 35). He helongad 
to tbs conltnsnders of 1.000, and W'ae ktlled in Gadha," ^ubaqat. 

“ According to tbs TahaiU, ho was dead m lOW. Vidi Mhfrerndnis, U. S8, 108» 
200, 2S4, 337. 

Ho ia not to ho confounded with MTrr;i Kharram (Mo. 177). 

* Mnjaliid Khan waa the son of Mu 5 ahih Khan, one of HnmSyfln'a oourtiewr. He wa® 
killed at Kotihbalmtr, Akbarndma, III, 146, 163. 

'• He waa the Mfit. or looternal uncle, of the author of tho Taba^, »»d distingHirfled. 
hifflself ,in leading a suocessful ospadition into Karaa^'on, 

♦ Oaa MS, colta him jjlfj, fhe ottw “ H® boiOBgod to tbs eoJWBandsM of ■ 

l.OOOj and ia ndw (a,h, 1001) dead." " „ ^ 
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In thr T/ihaqat. 


hi 

Ahu 'l- 

169. Elf Itlanolipr 

No. 

205 

-WO. 

170. Sliaylli 'r-Ti.rliim of Laklinau „ 

197 

700, 

171. MiK.i Abd ’l'*M!i7at:ar . 

-> 

210 

r''.u 

172. Eaj ftino'i .joh of Raja AfL-rran 


171 

1.000. 

173. Ely Patr D.V'. 

}■ 

1'iO 

700. 

174 JiniAu E.iliaiUu 


‘2;!3 

i-Ufj. 

175. Muliainniad Kban Niyaz! 

51 

239 

.500. 

176 Earn Das Kaclih'Wiiha 


238 

500. 

177. -Mir -Abu l-Qa-sim 


251 

.500. 

178. Khwaja 7Abd“ '1-Hay, Mir ‘•aAdl 
179 Sliam.a'' ’d-Dln Ijiuaayri, son of 

51 

230 

500. 

A*^zam ^an 

3" 

163- 

1,000. 

180. Khwaja Shains^ ’d-Dln IQiawafi 

181. Mir Jamal" ‘d-Dm Husayn Jnju, 

55 

159 ; 1,000. 

1,000 . • . 

182. Shaykh 7Abd" ’Uali Klhari. son of 

» 

104 

1,000. 

Muhammad Gbarys, 1,000 

>5 

173 

1,000. 

'183. Sayyid Piaju Baiha, 1,000 

15 

105 

1,000. 

184. MeJnJ Ray Chauhan, 1,000 

185. Mir Tahir Rajjawl, brother of M. 

9> 

198 

700. 

Yiisiif Klian ' . 

3> 

236 

500. 

186. Tiish Beg Kabnii . 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 

35 

172 

1,000. 

horse 

3J 

191 

700. 

188. Sher Khwaja .... 

35 

176 

800. 

■189. Muliammad Quli Turkman 


203 ; 600. 

190. Mirza ‘iAli Alamshahl ^ . 

51 

237 

600. 

191. 'Wazit Jamil 


200 

700. 

192. EAy Bhoj, 1,000 . 

» 

175 

1,000 

193. Balityar Beg Tarkman . 

» 

204 

600. 

194. Mir §adr Jahan 

35 

194 

700. 

195. j^asan Beg Shayli ‘iTJmari 

a> 

167 

1,000. 

196, Shadman, son of ‘SAzIz Kota . 

99 

233 

500. 

197. Ea|a Mukatmaa Bhadauiya . 

198. Ba<ii Safarchi, soa of Tahir 

Jl 

249 

500. 


Hiati FaragLat . . . notiii tie i*!!! ; 94. 


I “ He is Uis brother of <:A!ainshitb, a eouiagaoas man. skilful in the use of arjns.’* 
fhbaqUt, This remark ia searcely in harmony with the facts recorded under Ha. 237* 
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Jf! ihe Tahaqal. In Abu ’l-FazVs liM. 

199. Faridufl Earlas . . . Ho. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadur Bhiin Qurdar, a Tario 

Af^an . . . . „ 269 ; 400. 

'201. Sliayhh Bayaald-i Cidaliti . ,, *260 ; 40(). 

In thiii f'hove list, a lew gfandees are mentioned whom Abu ’1-Fa?j 
elapses among the commander.^ of 400, Niziim, however, adds the 
following note to lii.s own Let — Let it be Imown that the title of Amir 
is given to all auch a.s bold Man^bs from 500 upwards. Notie of those 
ic/m/i I h'lve envrnefaicd holds a less rank." 

The Historian Bada^oiu has not given a list of Amirs, but lias compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and sainta 
of Aibar’a leign, together with biogi'aphical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the .Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his usual animus he Bay.s (III, 1) — “ I sLall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Kizam haa given them in ihe end of Ms work, and besides 
most of them have died mihout having obtained the pardon of God. 

1 have seen none that iifaUhful in this geneiaiion ; 

If thm knowesi one, git'e Mm mg hlessitig." 

Of the MaiL'iabdars whose names Abii ’1-Fa?l has not given, bcoauss 
the list refers to the period prior to the doth year of Akbar’s reign, 
the most famous are Mahabat Khan, Khan. Jahan Lodi (tdde under 
No. 309), and ‘^Abd^ ’Uah Khan Rraz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Laet, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note On the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Mannabdars, which may 
be compared with the lists in the yi*tn and the PadishahnUma (11, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose mansobs were above 5,000, we have ; — 


Commanders 

Under Akhar. 

Under Jahangir 

Under Shahjahan 

of 

(l‘in) 

(De Lact) 

{Pddish&hndma) 

5,000 . 

. 30 . 

. 8 . 

. 20 

4,600 . 

. 2 . 

. 8 . 

. 0 

4,000 . 

9 . 

. 25 • . 

. 20 

3,500 . 

2 . 

. 30 , 

. 0 

3,000 . 

. 17 , 

. 36 . 

. 44 

2,600 . 

. 8 . 

. 42 . 

. 11 

2,000 , 

. 27 . 

. 45 . 

. 51 

1,500 . 

7 .. 

. 51 . 

. . 52 

2,250 . 

. 1 . 

. 0 . 

. 0 
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Cotmmnders 

Under Alibar. 


Under Jahangir. Under Shdhjahdn 

of 

(A*!!!) 


(De Laiifc) 

[Pddishdkn ima) 

1,000 . 

. 31 . 


- 65 , 

. 97 

900 

. 38 . 


. 0 . 

23 

800 . 

2 


. 0 . 

. 40 

700 . 

, 26 . 


. 58 . 

. 61 

600 . 

4 . 


. 0 . 

. 30 

500 . 

. 46 . 


, 80 . 

. 114 

Total 

i I! 


Ill 

ill 

400 . 

. 18 . 


. 73 


360 . 

. 19 . 


. 68 


300 , 

. 33 . 


. 72 


260 . 

. 12 . 


. 85 

not specified. 

200 . ' 

. 81 . 


. 160 


Total 

IS 1 


. 438 


150 . 

. 53 . 


. 243 


120 . 

. 1 . 


. 0 


100 . 

. 260 . 


. 300 


80 . 

. 91 . 


, 246 

not specified. 

60 . 

. 204 . ■ 


. 397 


60 . 

. 16 . 


. 0 


40 . 

. 260 . 


. 298 


30 . 

. 39 . 


. 210 


30 . 

. 260 . . 


. 232 


10 . 

. 224 . 


. 110 


Total 

. 1,388 . 


2,064 



The number of Aiadls under Jahangir, De Laeb fixes as follows : — 


Ohaharaspas 

741 

Sihaspas . 

. 1,322 

Duaspas . 

. 1,428 

Yakaspas . 

960 


4,441 AhadiS. 
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Uader Shahjahan, 17 Omadeea -wtre promoted, ap to the 20tli yeas* 
of his reign, to luoasabs above 5,000. There is no Hindu anx>Dg them, 
De I;aet has not iflentioneii how many of the Amirs v;erij Hiadu.?. 
But we may compare the iirta of the and the Paiishuhiihwa. 

IVe find imdcr Akbar : — 

among 253 man'abdiirs from 5,000 to 500 . . 33 Hindus, 

among 163 mausabdaio from 400 to 200 . . 25 „ 

Hnder Shabjahau (301k year of his reignj, we hare ; — 

among 12 niani^hdars above 5,000 ... no Hindiia. 

.among 5S0 niaE§abdura from 5,000 to 500 . . llOHindfis 

The Eaine,s of commnuders below 500 are not given in the PadishUh- 
nama. Eegarding other facta coimectud wilh the relative position of 
Hindus and Muhammadans at the Mu^ul court, I would refer the reader 
to ray “ Chapter from Muhammadan History,’’ CaleuUu, Rcmew, April, 
1871. 


,4*4M 30 (continued). 

THE LEAENED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I shall now .speak of the sage-s of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creetl. His fifajcsty, 
who ia himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty's perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their understanding and the breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thoij^ht, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 
second class pay less attention to the external world ; but in the light 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The thiri class do not step 
beyond the arena of observation (nozor) and possess a certain knowledge 
of wbat rests on testimony. The fmvrtk class look upon testimony aa 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdiviaona. r . 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classificatian was repugnant to «iy fadings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. ■ ^ ’ 
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Class — Swh aa understaiid IM mysteri&i. qf hulh worlds. 

] , Shay!^' ilubSrak' o^Kagoi^.* 

Vide imcU ■ No. 253. The fahaqat also meatioas a ShiiyMl Mubarak 
of Alwar, and a Saryid Mubarak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shaykh Ni/iia. 

Abii ’1-Fc.d either 'means the renossmed Nizam’' 'd-Diis of Air.ethi. 
near Lakiinau, of the Chisbti sect, ■who died a.h. 979 ; or Nij'Am" ’d--Om 
of Namaui, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shayli Adhan. 

He abo beloiigod to the Chishtfe, and died at Jaunpfii- an 970 

4. itiiyan Wajlh'-' ’d-Din. 

Died at Aliraadf bad in 998. The Tabaqal mentiona a contemporary, 
SkayJch Wajih’-* ’d-Din Gnirati, who died in 995. 

5. Shayjii PaJm^ ’d'Din. 

He was the son of Shayli ‘•Ahd“ ’1-Quddus of Gango. Badii'‘'oiii 
sa-w him at Dibll at the time of Bayram’ie fall. 

6. Shaykh Abd'* T-Aziz (cif'Dihli). 

7. Shaylh Jalal'* ’d-Dru. 

He belongs to Thanesar, and was -the 'pupil and snirituul successor 
iJdudifa) of ^Abd“ ’1-Quddus of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Shay^ Ilahdiyva. 

lluMiya is Hindustani for the Persian llSldad, “ given {dkja) by 
God,” “ Theodore.” He lived at Khavrabad and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Hn-sam'* ’d-Dln. 

“ Ma-wlana Husam'' ’d-Din Suikh of Labor. He differed from the 
learned of Labor, and studied theology ' and 'philosophy. He was 
very pious,” Tahaqai. 

10. ShaylM “JAbd^ ’1-Ghafur. 

He belongs to A'^gampux in Sambhal, and was tbe pupil of ^Abd“ 
T-Quddus. Died in 995. 

n. Shayli Panju. 

He was -wiongly called Beohu on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 

Bada'^om, 11, 53. 

12. Mawlana, Isma*xl. 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of ShaylA Husayn, who taught 
in Humayun’s Madrasa at Dihli, He was a rioi man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 


Tbo cotes are takeufrom tii8tbiid7oluiQeof,0tK^fo»l,*iidthB 




13. Madhu tJarsuti. 

14. Madhuaiidan. 

15. Kariiyii itEram. 
10. SarijI Sui. 

17. Daiiiudar Bhat. 


18. Haratirth. 

19. Nat Sing. 

20. Farraindar 

21. Adit. 


SecoivJ L'lu-SS — Such as uvdeTsiand the nvjslsries oj the heart. 

22 Sliaylffl llalm" ’d-Din Mahmud ’ Kamaugar (the bow maker). 

23. Shaykh Ainan” ’llah. 

24. Kbwaja ‘lAvbd^ ’ah-ShaliTd. 

He ii; the 9on of Kh—ajagan Kliwaia, son of the renowned Kdiwaja 
A^ai'. Vide No. 17 and No. 108. He died in 082, and was 
bni'icd at Samarqand. He had been for twenty years in India, and 
held a jaglr in Pargami in the Bari Duab, where he maintained 

two liiOiisttad poor. 

26. Shaykh Musa. 

He was a smith (dhan^ar), and performed many miracles. He died 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at Lahor. The elder 
brother of Shaykh Salim-i Chiahti also was called SbnyJA MQsa ; vide 
uuder No. 82. Vide also below, No. 102, 

26. Baba Bales. 

27. Shaykh ‘tiUa'’'* ’d-Dln Majymb. Vida Bad-a^onl, TII, 61. 

25. Shayldt Yusuf Harkun. 

The Tabaqdl calls him Shayji Yusuf Harkun Majjub of Labor. 

29. Shaykh Burhan. 

He lived a.s a recluse in Katpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denymg himself water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Quran. He w&a a Mahdawi. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred 
years, and was buried in his cell. 

30. Baba KipOr. 

Shaykh Kipur Majzuh of Gwalyar, a Husayni Sayyid, was at first a 
soldier, then turned a hihishit, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

31 . Shaykh Abu Is-haq Firang. Vide BadcV'om, III, 48. 

32. Shaykh Da''ud. 

He is called Jhanniwa! from JhannI near Labor. IEOb ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpur in Multan, where Da^ud was bom. 
Badd^orA (III, p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 
932. 


* BaM^cyiii (III, p. 151) mentions a Zayn“ 'd-Din Maimiul Samdngar, 
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33. Shaykh Sal!m-i 'Jiusliti. 

He was a descendant of Sliaykh Farid-i Shakarganj, and lived in 
Fathpui' Sila-I higli^y honoured by Akbar. .Taharigir vras called after 
him Salim. He tiled in 079. Several of his relation.'i have been mentioned 
.above. 

31. Shaylh J.Iiihamraad Ghaws of Clwalyar. 

Titfe No. 173. 

35, Ram Bhadr, 36. Jadrup. 

Tid'd Class. — Scifh as hioiv fhiloso-phij and theology. 

37, Mir Fath" ’Hah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother Vvas a poet and -wrote under 
-the taMallus of Fdrighi ; vide Badd^ont, III, 292. His t-wo sons rrere Mir 
Taqi and Mir Sharif. 

38, Mir Murtaza. 

He is not to be confounded -ndth Mir Murtaza, No, 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dildi, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khusra-w, from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the Hadis under the renowned Ibn Hajar in Makkah, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide Alcharndma, 11, 278, 337, 

39. Mawlana Sa'^id, of Tuildstan. 

He came in 968 from Mawaxa ’n-nahr to Agra. Bad., II, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970 ; l.c., Ill, 152, 

40, Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafis Kumaki, He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara 'n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He -went over Gu}rat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirshlp. After- 
■wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Badd^’orn, II, 187. 

41. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112 ; Bad., 11, 295, 11. 

42. Mawlana Ala*;" 'd-Din. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called Zan. He was the eon 
of Ma-wlana KamaN 'd-Din Hnsnyn and studied uncler Ma-wlana Jalal 
Dawwani Shafi^i. He was for some -time Akbar’s -teacher. Once at a 
darbnr he placed hinMelf before the ^an-i A'^gam, -when the Mir Tozak 


* Ma<i0'l 0 nian^H, pr. thatwliioh is baae<i on reason and traditional testimony 
tnagO. 
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told him to go back. “ TrVhy should not a learned man etend in froat cf 
fook,” s’aid he, and left the bail, and never came again. He got 4,000 
'bigha.') as eayurgjiai in b’aBibhsl, where he died. 

43. Hakim Mierl, I'iifc Ko. 25-i. 

44. MawlSna iSLjykh Hus.ay 2 i (of Aimir). 

He was, said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint 
ChishtI of Ajmir, ws.s c.nte banished to iilakirah, and had to bulhr, in 
common with other learned men whom Akbax despised, various persceu- 
tiotis. Badi&onl. HI, 87 

45. Mawl.ina Mir Ksiliin. 

He died in 981, and was buried Agra.. He was! Jahangir' .‘i first 
teacher. Bad., II, 170. 

4G. Ghdzi Khiin. Ho. 144. 

47. Mawirinii Stiflnj. 

Ha was born in rfatuarqand, came to India, and tlien x^ent to Kabul, 
where he was for some time the teacher of Mirza Muhammad llnkim, 
Al<har’a brother. He then went back to hie home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tahaqdt calls him Mulla §adiq Hahva.*'!. Baded'onX (III, 
w'hero the Ed. Bibl. India has wrongly Halwdnl) puts Iiim among 
the poets. 

48. Mawiana ,Shah Muhammad, 

Vide No. 41. This seenas to be a mete repetition. Other Histon*^ 
only mention one Mawlana of that name. 

Fourth Class. — Such as knoio phihsophy (‘■aqli kalam).' 

49. Mawlaaa Pir Muhammad. Vide No. 20. 

60, Mawlana '^Abd'* T-BaqT. 

He was a Sadr ; mde pp, 282, 528 [and Akhanidnia, II, 14 3 j. 

51. Mirza Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from MaWara ’n-nahr to India, and taught 
for some time in the Jami'’ Masjid of Mu''in'* 'd-Dln FarankhudT (uUu 
No. 128) at Agra. He died in Makkah at the age of seventy, Vide 
Bad., 11, 187. 

52. Mawlanazada Shukr. 

53. Mawland Muhammad. 

He lived at Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety yeahs old. Badffmi 
(III, 164) calls him. Mawlana Muhammad Mufti. 


^ This chiefly ireligiftuS' testoony ha»ed oa hajjjaii not oxj-itiy^atfoa. 

Aba •vjdeatly takoa at in, ft irider eensa. ad Ae jinp(u<ies the doctnis in flu’s cift8s» 




Abu 'i-Fa?.l, howavec, means perhaps Mawlatui Muhammad of Yazcl, 
a learned and bigoted Shl’'ah> who was weil received by Ahbar and Ahii 
’1-Fad, to innovations he at first agreed. But ho got tired of 

them and a^ked for pennksion to go to Maldrah. He was plundered on 
the road to duiat Mir^at. ^ul Hadu^oru tells quite a different story, 
vide p 19S. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

51. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Tahaqat al-o says of him that he was 
distiugiihlied for his acquirements in the ^aqll ^ulum. 

5o. Mawhinfi Nfir'" ’d-Din Tarldian. 

Vide miller No. 393. Fie was a poet and a man of great erudition. 
Towards tbo end of his Kfe '■ he repented and qavc up poetry. He was 
for a long time MutawalU of Htuniiyun’s tomb in DiLJi, whore he died. 

The Tahaqat saya that he was a good luathematiciim and a.drouoiner. 
According to tlie Ma^'d.^ir, he was bora in Jfim in hHina-san, and was 
educated in Jfa.shhad. He was introduced to Babar, and was a private 
friend of Humayun’s, who like him was fond of the asttolabo. He went 
with the emperor to '’Iraq, and remained tw'enty year.3 in liis service. 
A.s poet, he wrote under the iakhaUu? of “ Nuri ”. He is ako called 
“ Nuri of Safidun”, because be held Safidun for some time as jiiglr. 
Ak bar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Taikha n,' and appointed 
him to Samanah, 


50. Narayn. 

67. Madhubhat. 

68. Sribhat. 

69. Bislm Nath. 

60. Earn Kishn. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. 

62. Basudev Misr. 

63. Bamanbhat. 


64. Bidyaniwis. 

65. Horinath. 

06 . Gopinath. 

67, Kishii Pandit. 

68, Bhattaoharj. 

€9. Bhagirat Bbattacharj. 

70. Kashi Nath Bbattacharj. 


Physicians, 

71, Hatora Vide No. 264. 

72, Hakim« T-Mulk. 

His name is Shams’^ ’d-Hin and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s 
cotirt, he had come from Gilan on the Caspian, to India. He was a very- 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the innova- 


*■ Tfae title carried with itneneof the privile^ai attached toitj vWep.SS^. 

! i&arwsjw TOtscs Bi&de by Nuri on his mpty title. « i, 
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tioas commenced, lie aaked for permission to go to Makkab (988), wnar® 
be died. 

73. MuUa Mir. 

The Tabaqat calk him Mulla Mir Tabib of Hairat, grandaon of 
Mulla .4,1x1“ ’l-Hay YazdT, 

74. Haldm Abu ’l-Fatli, Vide No. 112, p. 468. 

75. Halum Zunbil Beg. I'irfe No. 150, p. 490. 

76. flakirn '^All of GJlan. Vidj' No. 192, p 519. 

77. Hakim Hasan, 

He aka came from Gilau. Hia loiowledge. Bays Badff-cni (UI, 167),, 
was not extensive, but hu was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Ari.stu 

79. Hakim Fath" ’Hah. 

He also came from Gilan, knew a great deal of medical hteiafcure, and 
also of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the QanQn. In 
the first year of Jahangir’s reign he waa a Comma, nder of 1,000, three 
hundred horse [Tuzuk, p. 34). The PadisMhxdma (I, b., 350) says that 
he afteiwaids returned to hia country, ■where he committed suicide. Hia. 
grandson, Fat^“ ’Uah, tvas a doctor at Shajahan’s cotud. 

80. Hakim Masih" ’1-Mulk. 

He came from the Dakliin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He wa® 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sul-tan Murad. He died in ' 
Malwah. 

81. Hakim Jalal'" ’d-Din Muzafiar. VUe No. 348, 'p, 582. 

82. Hakim Lutf" ’Uah. Vide No. 354, p. 584. 

83. Hakim Sayf“ ’1-Mulk Lang. 

BadiVoni and the Tabaqat call him Sayf“ ’1-Mulnk. Because- Ee liilled 
hia patients, he got the nickname of Sayf'‘ 'l-Hu&ama, “ the sword of the 
doctors.” Ho came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bhyram's 
regency. Later he went back to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the taMallus of “ Shuja'i”. He is not to.be confounded 
with No. 201, p. 628. 

84. Hakim Humam. , Vide No. 20S, p. 529. 

85. Hekim '^Ain" ’l-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 537. 

86. Hekim Siiifa''i. 

The Mitral mentions a Hakhu ShifaH, -who in his poetical writinga 
calls himself Mugaffar ibn-i Muhammad Al-husayni As-shifa‘i. He was 
bora at Isfahan, and waa a friend of Shah ‘ixVbbas-i ^afa-wL He died hx 
1037. There is a copy of his Masnawl in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No, 795). 
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'S7 Elakim ’liali. 

<88 Elakira Dawa'i, 

Dmva’l ivaa a!ao tlie t<rMaUus of No. 85. 

89 Haldm Talnb 

90. Hakim ‘^.Abd“ ’r-Rahim. 

91 Hakim Ruh“ 'USh. 

92 Hakim RaMa^ ’d-Dia '’All. 

93 Hakim Is-Mq. 

94 Shay^ Hasan, and 95 Sbayliii Bina. 

ShayjA I^asan of Panlpat, and his son Shaykh Bina were renowned 
eurgeona. Instead of “ Bina the MSS. have various readings. The 
Afa^%ir has PhamyS, the Tobaqat BhaniyS. 

Shaykh Bina'a con ia the well-known ShaylA Has&n, or Hassu, who 
under Jahangir’s rose to great honours, and received the title of Miiqarmh 
^^an. Father and eon, in the 41st year, succeeded io curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassu was 
physician to Prince Saiim, who was much attached to him. After hia 
accession, ho was made a commander of 5,000 and governor of Gujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the English at Sfirat. He gave 
no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1027) he was made 
governor of Bihar, and in the IGth, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shahjahan’s reign, he was pensioned oS, and received the Pargana of 
K ayrana, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowued Saint Sharaf“ 'd-Din of Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayraua, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-trees from all 
parts of India, and the Kayrana mangoes, according to the Ma*a,nr, 
have since been famous in Dihli. 

Muqarrab’s son, Rizq“ ’llah, was a doctor under Shahjaban, and a 
commander of 800, AwTangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrangzeb. 

Muqamb’s adopted son is Masflia-i Kairanawl. His real name was 
Sa'>ad“ ’llah. ■ He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita, 
Ramchandra’s wife. 

96. Mahadev. 98. Harayin. 

97. Bhim Nath. 99. Siwaji,* 


' Thn yaAa’!®'T3SBntioti» a few other Hindu doctois of distinotion 'irho lived duft'Dg 
Akbar'g reign, nti.BhBaA DurgS Mai, Chandr Sen (“ an esoelleat aorgeon and 111® 
.,<ODe MS, has AM), . 



i’ It Jlllij C‘II k Hiticln’j fi.i'il) ’ 


Cl 4 

Fifth t ’ll ■ -- >(, /< / , nuFtr >mul v :-i' > 

100 nritiLi 

Hi. ii\ H at ^ imoiul TV; histM'.iii T.'hcn lv.'i>lva yessa oHf 

learnt'd 'inilar hurt m tJOiO HOtim died i’l 009. 

101. iMiydn ■Tamil ivli.lii 

H*' -i.a. Mufti of Diitii ui.d iikil tiioie than niiKfy ye.xTS old m 984* 
lie u 1 .'. a Kainbfi. 

JOi Mav. 'i -Villi'' l-Ojuilir, 

lit' was tlai ]-)Ujul of fVharlh Hamid QAduI (buiied at iLimidpur, 
ntar Multan), a’ul v\a^ at ciiiiiity v/itli LU own younger brother ShayUj 
DlCi'A, regari.liiig the light of stn'ces-iou. ‘■Abd" 'l-Qudir u=ed to sny the 
H((/-prayeM ^ in the audience-hail of Fathpilr l^ikri, aad when asked by 
Allbar to .say them at home, he taid, “ My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass ordeus,” Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled his 
giant of land, whereupon 'i.Vbd" l-Qidir wont b.ack to Uohh. ShayHi 
Muna did belter ; ho joiimd the army, and became a comiaaadeE of 500. 
TiFf below, Nos, 100, 131. 

The ilir^-Cd mentions a MawUna '^Abd” T-Qadir of Sithind as one of 
the moat learned of Aklwr’s age. 

103. Sbaykh Ahmad. 

The Tahaqai nic-utions a SLayjch Hiji Abniad of Labor, and a Shaykh 
Ahmad Haji Puladi Alajzub of .Sind. 

104 Makhdiim'* 1-Mulk. Vide p. lai- 

Tbis is the title of Mawlauu lAbd" Tlah of Sultaopfli, author of the 
l.l.vfHat-i Anbiya, .and a connnentary to the Skarad'' il'‘ 'n-Nahh. Humayfia 
gave him the titles of MaUiduni" T-Mullc and Shaykh'‘ T-Islam. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abu T-Fazl from the beginning as a. 
dangerous man. lie died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Mafckah. 

105. JIawIana ‘iAbd“ ’s-Salam, 

, The Tahaqdl -says, he lived at Labor and was a learned man. 

The mention.s another Mawlana tAbd“ ’s-Saliim of lAhor, 

who was <a great lawyer {faqVi) and wrote o commentary #o Baizawl. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shabiahia’s reign. 

106. Qazi Sadr** ’d-Din. 

QazI Sadr" ’d-Dln Qurayslu ^AhbasI of Jalindhar was the pupil of 
MaMum'* T-JluUc (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He 
■was attached to dcrvishe.s and held such broad views, that he "was looked' 
upon by comiaon people as a heretic. MTien tlie learned were driyett 

;; ‘ As religious la"®. tJacUs, history, oto. 

* Votunlary prayann # n,™- 
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from f'ourt, 111.' ivati rent Qazi to Bliarocli, Vvliere he died. Hie oa, 
SbisyUi .Uahi'iiiraad, yucceedcd liiiu. Ills family Tf-niiuneil in Gujrat. 

107, If.ie. Luia Ka'iiid'' 'Hah 

He livi'fl at Blv'iiiu, and iva.i looked upon m. I he be^i piamm.inan of 
the liire. Ite .-.iniple in hie mode ol life, lint libei ,il to others Towards 
tin' end of his life he ;rot .silent, and shut hiiinelt out from .l 11 infereour'e 
\ulli men, eeen his own fliddrea. He died in 089. 

iOS, Mail. 1 iLiiK,' Is-hjij. 

He was the .son of SliayUi Krtku, and Iked ,it iJliur. f-liayyi. f'!i‘'ad" 
'flrdi ShayMi Iloiiawwar, and many other.n were hi' piipil.s. He died 
mote lliau a lnmdiDd years old in 996. 

109. Mir 't.tlbd'’ T-LatlL Fi'ck No. 161, p. ■196. 

110. Mir Niir“ 'llalu 

Ho cauiB from Skustar and was iidrociiictd to -Vk’ljar by Hakim 
Ahii 'hratlu He was a Shl''ali, but practi“od tafjn//i 111110111 ? Buunis, and 
%vas even well acquainted with the law of Abu llaiiii’a. When tibiiy]ih 
Mu''in Qfiri of Labor retired, he was appointed hi.s succe.'isor, and gave 
every sati.sfactiou. After Jaliiiugir’.'. acee.ssion, he was recalled. Once he 
offended the emperor by a ha.'ty word and was executed. 

111. Mawlaiid “^Abd" '1-Qadir. 

.He wfl.s Akhaiks teacher (aHilnd). Vide No. 2'i2. p. i'ii'2. 

112. Qazt Abd’' T-Saiui. 

lie was a Miyiiiikrdl,‘ and accordhig to BudCVoni (11, 31 f) pUyed che.ss 
for money and drank wine. Akbar made liim in 990, Qaziyu T-Qu?<it, 
ia place of Qilzl Jalal"’d-Dla]!iIult5rii(No. 122). Vide AhharnCum, III, 593. 

113. Mawliiua Qasira, 

The Jahaqdi mentions a Mnlla Qasim of Qandaliar, 

114. Qflzl ijasan. Vide No. 261, p. 5.39 

116. Miillii Kamrd. 

The 'fahaqat mentions a Shay Hi Kamal of AKvar. the successor and 
Telativc of Shaykh Salim. 

lifi, Shaykh Ta*iqub (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 

117. Mnlla ‘’Alam. Fe'tfe p. 167 , note . 

He died iu 991, and wrote a book entitled FaivStik'' 7- Wilfvjat Bad., 
II. 337. 

118. ShayMi iAbd“ ’n-Nabl. Vide pp 182, 186, 195, 197, 519, 
'616, note. 

i He was the son of Shay^ Ahmad, son of Sliayli ‘JAbdM T-Quddus 


I, > Mj'TOlt*! is the name of Ibo billy tract between Shmatqaaii and Buyiira. 
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of Gango, ami was several fi-aes in’J.Iakkah, wlieie he studied the HadL^ 
Wliea he held the oftiee of Sadr he is said to have been arbitrary, bui 
liberal. The execution of a Briliiaan, the ch-taiLs oi which aia telaU-d ii 
Bada^tim {III, SO) led to the Shayldi’s depu.e.il. 

Baddrmii (III, S'3) places hb death in 001, the d\lir''at in 992. ‘■'.Vb 1 
‘n-Nabi's family triced their de-xti i from Abh llanlfu, 

119. ShayliliBhrlc 

The Tahaqal has also “ Bhik while Had!l‘^on~ {Ilf. 21) lias .Bhikan ” 
Shaykh BhIk lived in Kakor near Lakhiriu. He was :n le.erned as he wai 
pious. He died in 98i. 

120. Shiiykh Abu ’l-Fath. 

Shaykh Abu ’1-Fath of Gujriil was the sijn-in-law of Mir Sayyic 
Muhammad of Jaunpur, the great ilalrdawi. He was iu Agra at th( 
time of Bayrdm Kbfin. 

121. Shaykh Baha'i'-' ’d-Din Jlufti. 

He lived at Agra, and was a learned and piou.s man. 

122. QazI Jalal“ ’d-Diu Mnltanl. Vi'de pp. 183, 195. 

He comes from near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant, He then 
took to law, la 990, he was banished and sent to the Dakhin, frolir 
where he went to Idakkah. He died there. 

123. Shaykh Ziyil'i'' ’d-Dln. 

It looks as if Shayto Ziya*!'* ‘Hah were intended ; vide No. 173. 

121. Sbayl^ 'lAbd“ 'l-Wahhab. 

125. Shaykh '^Umar. . 

126. Mir Sayyid Muliammad Mir Adi. Fiife No. liO, p. 485, atis. 
No. 261, p. 5-18. 

127. Maivlana. Jamal. 

The Tabaqat has a MuUa Jamal, a learned man of Multiin. Bado^oiC’- 
(HI, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of Mj, which is said to be a Mahalh 
of Labor. 

128. Shaykh Ahmadl. 

Shaykh Ahmadi Fayyaz of Amethi, a learned man, contemporar; 
of the samt Nizama ‘d-Din of Amethi (p, 607). 

r29. Shaykh Abd“ ‘I-Ghaui.*- 

He was born at JBadii,on and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life 
The Khan Khanan visited him in 1003 . 

130. Shaykh ‘'Abd'* T-Wiihid. 


* Sayyid Al^raad-a edition of tbe Tnznh (p» 91, 1. 1 1 from below) metitiona that Jahangtv,, 
when a onild read the ^Iad5s unclcr “ Shaif^ *^Abdf' *hfih(int, whose fate ia related in Ihf 
AkbaTnama." This is a mistahe for <5Abdw 'n-Nabi (No» 115)» 
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Hc waa boin iu Blltr.aia, and is the rui'j or of a cot.ji cTit .ry to (ha 
'I-Aradit, aadau'/eral on thf* teoLiiifai uni); 

of thi; Siifu, one of iTliich yf,.'.; by tho cauio of SanulA 

131. iSaclr-i .Tabaa. fV/'’ No. 15 1. p ri'J'J. 

132, Mawiani lisiQL.'iIi, f'-u's abovt. r-To. i2. 

The Taf/ajSlrr.entioEa- a JiuUa Istua'^il llliiltl ci L3iiot. and a, 1, lull* 
of Awadh. 

13.3. Mulla Abd“ ’1-Qiidir. 

This is ths iiistoricn Ead-a^oui. Abu 'l-F:i'A abo f.-im him .VsA/d io 
.the Akhafn?'?,^;. 

134. Mawlanii Sadr Jahan. 

This .‘■eenis a repetition of No. 1.31. 

135. Shayldi Jawiiar. 

136. Shoyldi MunavTra?. 

Vids p. 112, Ho was born at Labor, and was notod for his mornory 
.and learriinjr. He k the author of coaimc-ntaries to the MasMnq" ‘l-amcar 
(9adis), the Bad'A'‘ 'l-hayan. the IrsMd-i Qazi, etc. When the learned 
were banished from court, be was imprisoned in Gwaliyar, wluue he 
■died in 1011. 

His son, Shaykh Kabir, uas also renowned for bis learning. He died 
in 10.26, in AJimadlbfid, and v.-as buried in the mausoleum of the great 
.Ahmadabedl .saint fibah ’’lUam. MiAot. 

137. Qazi Ibrahim, 

Vide pp. 181, 183, 108. Buda^onl and the Tahaqut mention a jfKji 
Ibrahim o£ Agra, a teocher of the Hadi-;. 

138. blav.'lana Jamal. Ffdo above, TJo, 12T. 

139. Bijai Sen Sur. 

-TIO, J3han Chand. 


A'' in 30 (continued). 

THE POETS OF THE AGE. 

I have now come to this distinguidhed class of men and think it right 
’to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace bwims forth hi their genius. But 
.many of them do not recognize the high, value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wWi to possess inferior htorc '. they pass their time in 
praising the mean-minded, or soil their language with invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of words w'Bre wonderful indeed ; 
ior by this means lofty ideas are understood. 
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/7r 'iko v.orih ht vori', avay a dropjron) ih' iJiymJ ,J t^ig 

Irnrt i 

/'•/V vli'i -Jijz-cL fij vcid-,. pirjfiiii"', f it n itunvl, ijt' -i 

It. u - 

I fl.i not a rai'ie ext'-'nid.! iir.iijii Truth .iiul L'-'.-iTi md wi-rloiit 
aiid pt.iii' and ( ommun ■'In ih , tiioueh far Ui.'-tant iti'in ef-(h 

otinr ha\': a nu.-tii', sal 1 lunaii a 'pititnal ainun and 

till' i-, Only jjQ'.'iblo i!i tin harn'Miniou'-, and xo retoanii'- it i-, difficult, 
and to nciqh its-till ri’orci,i. 

Fur tlii.s reason ki^ Majesty <iot-s not rare for [locds : ha attaches no 
\veight d) a hanilfui of imaemition I’oola tlsiuk that h*' does not care 
for poetiy, and that for tins rea.-on lie Um\ , his heart from ihe poets. 
l^’otv.i^h^t^lndlng tliio ciicumstanct, thousancL of poors are coutujually 
at I oait, and many uraontr them he\e roinpletf-d ai/'ieJa, or ha%c s^rittea 
d ifUi itiv'i I shall now enumerate tie bent lunong them. 

1. Shaytt Abfi ’l-Fayz-i Fayzi. 

(]'»?# p. ijt? ) 

He was a man of riieerfui dHpusifion, iiberai, active, an early riser. 
He t\:is a disciple of the emjioior, and was ihiK at peace with the whole 
world His Majesty understood the value of Ids k^.niu.^, and eonterred 
upioil him the tnlj of Malik" ’th-^hii’^rira or king of the jioe-ts.^ He wrote 
for iiviirly Umy t ears under the name of Ftrjft, wdui h he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayijazt, as be himself sayi in bis “ Nal 
r'araan ’’ . — 

Before tills, whenever i issued anything, 

The writing on my signet was “ Fay?!”. 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the ‘‘ Fayyazi ” of the Ocean of Snpeiabundacce (God’s love).* 

His excellent inanuer.s and habits cast a lustn; on his gemu.9. He was 

^ I e , yive-j iiuTi aonietUing valuable, 

® Stalls prrforni vniiiflcrfiil aofions {fcarantai), prophets perform TViiratile^ [ 

Kolh m rnira' les. but tho iarhnaia.te less in degree than tha uuj^isdt. MTiexiercr the 
onpnor h.pp]»<\ the roujtjcn used to liit up their band,., end uy'* kariimat, larainal '', 
“ A niiTacIe, a niirad?, he ha,*! spoken!'* X>& Lctl. 

r.haKali oi .Mhililiad (hidt, below, tha fifth pool) -was the fir^t th^it ubtained iMs titld. 
Afti'r hi“> doatli. Fay?;! goti ife. Under Jah&ugir TaJib <of Amul was , 

and under ytiSlijab.la, Muha-mniad. yiia Qudsland, after hicn, Abu Talih Kalirn, 

7il) liati-d poetry niucU os ht* hated history and music, 

IS an Arabic word mDamng abundance would be a nvaa who ha» 

aburidaiice or girths abundantly. layyaz is the intcji^ivo fori4 Siiper- 

abund.mtly. Frjyyfijc. originally.is tbeab3tr»ttnodu,‘’'tk(3acfcofgWingsupemljuiid0.ntiy/' 
and then iietfomcs a title. 

Tho.form offaiiyazi agrees with the form of Abu 'b Fail's ia^ths^ aiid sonJ'O 

histonans, as Bada^oni, have ujaiaf^lned that the mtere form «ttggtj«tedtbe change of 
^ to FanyAzi. ^ 
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euiinenUy distiuguialied iu feveral brandies. He composed many iforks 
in rer.'ian and Ai'absc. jlmoag others he wrote the 
(“ rays of inspiration }, which isaconimeniary to the Qur^'dn hi Arabic, 
in avhich he only employed such letters a., have no dots. The words of 
the Sura('‘ contain the date of its completion 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty^ and 
adversity of fortane was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness The 
coor sf his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes ; 
and the poor rvere comforted in his dwelling. As he was difficult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his works, and never put the hand of 
reque.st to the forehead t of loftiness He cast no admiring glance oti 
himself. Genius as ho was, he did not care much for poetry, nud did 
, not frequent the society of wits. He was profound in philosophy ; what 
he had read with his eyes was nourishment for the heart. Ho studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The geiu.s of thought in his poems will never he forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this imrivailed author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of bus verses.® But now it is brotherly love — a love which does 

* 1 h&ve not seeu a copy of thsa work. It is often confounded with ibe Mau'Cind» 

because the {att«i also is written Oq nuocl, withoul the ust* of dotted loiteri. The 
Afau^ind was printed at Calcutta ijj a.ik 1241, by tho proftiaon of the Madrasa and 
Maulawi Muliamniftd <A1I ol Jtumpur. It containa t-enlcnccH. often pithy, on ths wordn 
£sIum,salA7n Adam. Jiltiffanimad, kalam" 'llah, ahh Ihh, etc. andposaeAaai 

little interest. Fay^i diipla-ya jn it lus lexicographical abiliLiw, 

* Tins is Ibo 1 12th chapter of the Qur^dri. wbroii commences witli the words QhI Awfc** 

'allCih^ ahad. The letters added give 1002; Fayzi, therefore, ^TOte the book two years 
before his dentil. This clevor Idrikh TNaa found out by Illu kJaifdar of 

‘ Kfishan, porlieallv styled Firfc below the Ski poet 

5* i.e . the more be bad. the more he gave away and tbiH he became poor, or. he 
coiLsidered that riches make a inan poor in a apintoa! afeii.se. 

* Tardk, properly the crown oi the bead. Piitlmg the homd upon the crown of the 

bead IS an old forru of the saldw. Abu wishes to say that Fayzi was ui:\er Kvcdn 

enough to ask for fasiniirs or presents. 

* Abu 'l-Fa’d kepi bis promise, and collected two year? aflei Fayzi .s deaih. the sviay 
leaves of the ZlarkfiV ‘k-adwdt (p. 540) regarding which Iht cunou-s will find a notice by 

- Abu ’NFar.) in the Urd book of his MakiictfUt. The 3.ar5je look ccrdaniia an eleg> on Fay?!'® 
death. 

MSS ol Fay^i’s Damaa are very numerous. HiaDlwan esclueivc ol the 
was lithographed at DtbK in a r. 3261, but baa been long oi>i of print. It ends with u 
1 RubaiJi (by Fay?i), whn?h shows that the words iFadn i tantaiu the i.e 

. A.H. 971, mucb'loo early a date, as he was only bom id 951. The 'I- Bays 

; that Ffty?! composed 101 books, 'Bada^ozu estimates hjs verses at 20.CH>0, and Abii 'I FaVi 
j &t 60.Qffi>. The Akbarntima (40th year) contains numerous exiracta Iroin FayKi’s workh. 

* Dil^^islanl says in his that Fayzi was a pupil of JQi waja 5>3.na*'i 

f of Mashhad, »nd it seomiji that Abfi hna for this reason placed Sana^iiminediatelv 

^ after Fayzi, The same wntcr romarka that F&vzi Persia often wrongly called 

Dakhm. 

^ Many of tie cKtracLa given belr^w are neither found m printed editions iipr m MSS 
«f payers KorUs. 




not travel along the road of crillcal nicety — that commanda me to wnte, 
down some of his verses. 


E.drads from Fayzi's Qafidasi (Odes). 

1. 0 Thou, who exist-est from eterrilu- and abide.st for ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot ex[)rcs.s Thy perfection. 

2. Thy light melts the understanding, and Thy glory baflles wisdom ; 
to think of Thee destroys reason. Thy esson^e confound.s thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditatiorr 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowdeJge ; human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a. 
blow in the face, and gives human ignorance a slapi on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is lilce bliudiHg desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town sf literature is a mere hamlet compared \vith the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which uii.-jloads sages ; 
Thave no pow'er to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure tor the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dro.ss of human tiuderstancling is unfit to be u.seti 
as the philosopher’.s stone. 

8. Man’s so-oaUed foresight and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glor-y. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty .sound and deceiving scribble. 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thee ; but the beginners are tattler-s, -and 
those that are advanced arc trifler-s. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee ; the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man lilce me succeed when Thy jealousy 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts of saints 1 

14. <3 that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, my rest- 
lessness (quirub) ® will end in madness. 

* LilemUy, striker a dagijt'r into the livers ol thy saints, 

“ My tejt ha.<i yitrat ; but aGver.al MisS. of Fayji’a QasiUaj kavo quirub, whieli signifies, 
incipient madness, restlessncse of thoiiglit. 
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1 j For liiui lOio tra'.th barefooted oa tiic patli tottaids Tliy glory, 
•'ven tlie mouths of lU^!^■Jns would be as it wtre a protection for hk-i feet 
\ul. H;r'-avp=) ^ 

10. Compared witli Thy favour, llie i.Ine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of duM ; rompared wiih the table of Thy mercies, (lie 
.-■even oreans, are a bowl of brocli. 

17. To bow ilowii tbe bend upon the dust of Thy tlireshrild uiul then 
to look up, la neitlier correct iu f.iith. nor peimiitod by truth. 

18. All'', tl'.e stomach of my worldlines; takte in impure food like a 
hungry flog, although Love, tiie doctor.-" b.ide, me abstain from it. 


1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the diuiblc stamp of body and spirit, 
1 do not know w-hut thy nature is ; for thou art higlier than heaven and 
lower tliun earth. 

2. Do not be ca't down, because tlmu art a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not bu helf-complacent, because thou art tlie mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower 
regions, be either lieavenly or earthly, thou art at liberty to choose, 

4. Those that veil their faces iu Heaven [the angels] love thee ; thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted one of the solar system (bt. the 
seven planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou nit a correct balance 
[i.c., thou hast tlic power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms 
well ; for thou art the philosopher’s stone 

6. Learn to imderstand thy value ; for the heaven huys {mnsJiiarl) ® 
thy h'ght, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustwortliy eoujisellor ; 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. "Wh}' art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [i.c,, the world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hj'pocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
hut iu deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou prideat thyself on the 
title of “ sum total ”, and art yet but a marginal note. 

^ i.e,, tbe terror of the raouths of dragoos is even a protection compared "with tho 
djffictilto on -the road to the understandjng of God s glory. 

^ LitercUlif, Hippocrat^, 

° This is a pun, MuiJUan also means Cfopiter, ono of the pl[aaoia.r 
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1 1 If such be the cliaim of tiiy iiping, thou hauqt h, i t'>r rhe ; for the 
ej’e of the vroriJ regard? tlieo sis an optic,'! iliu'-ion l->iul‘'y/-< 2 r). 

12 0 cai'i'IesD nion, v.hy art thou ■'o inattentive to thv hji, aud thv 

gam , thou r-ellebt thy goofi in. t .md liarsasni st for ■- 

Ij if on tlus hiuitijjg-prmmd thou v,oii]dst hut. unfoltl dll' v.-.iig of 
resolution, thou vrould'-t h" aWe to catch P’-cn tlie phaiiiL'. ,|,.,i:ov-.' 
fcallic-r?,' 

14. Do not h« proud {ftirhl,) hetsure thou art the centre of tlie body 
of the world. Dost thou not, linotv tiot people pcaate a ivaisf (wi’/dii} 
when it is thin ’ ^ 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed ot thjfclf, when thou scest the 
doings of such as from geal wander barefooted on the field of love i since 
thou ridest upon a swift carnal ji c., as thou Inst not yot reached tiw higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of wallung barefooted] thou sliouhl-'t not count 
thy steps [i.c., thou ahouhkt not be proud]. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the pbraso 
“ to prefer the welfare of others to thy own ”, treat thy=elf with pwaon 
and others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Kim whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches ; — 

19. Not with the (eelf-cmaplacent) smirk which thou assumest) “ in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well ; for like a nimbic-haiided thief it talres by 
force the jewel out of the hand of the jeweller. 

21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on. the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider how short the time is that the star of good 
forttme revolves according to thy wish ; fate shows no friendship. 

23. ^ There is no one that understands me ; for were I uuderstood, 


’ i.e„ tiiou woiildst perform great deeds. 

’ Proud, in Pertiiaii Jarbih, pr, fat. In the East the idea of pride ra suggested tiy 
Blontnoss and portliness. The Pan oa. farbih and tniyan cannot he translate!. 

> As 3 hypocrite does. 

* Tie neat veisoa are fa]sh.riya. {boastful), AH Persian poets write encomiams on 
themselTM, 

Wonderful ctorita are told about tho mirror of Alexander the Great, He ordered nisi 
friend, the philosopher BaUnas, to erect in Aleiaadnu a tower 360 yarijs fpgh. A nurror 
ww then placed on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter, and above SI in cireuSsfeifiaM. 
The mirror leflooted everything that iapponed in the world , ctoh as farwConstanfluapie, 




I would coiitinuilly cKtvs :;iv lioirt uiid dru’.v ironi it the wonderful 
■niiiTors of AU-nunijei'. 

'21. Uiv heart b ilio v.ojU. aaj its ffindfBrfin i;- initiated in Ibc rites 
oliJoktiy and fie- rulee. of hlol me.kitig [i e.. niv hoarr coiitaiii: wonderful 
thinf's], 

‘iu Tlji:i [{I'virij in the musloruiece of r'lc Liroeoc of mv mind ; read 
it again and iigain ; i! i strain b not c.i-.y 

2(), Plunged into the wisdorc oi Greece, it [my ntiiid] rose again 
from the dcey in the land of ffmd ; bo tiiou as if thou luidst fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my kitovrlcdge, i.e., loiirn from irie|. 

1. The companion uf my loneliness is my coniprelieiisivc genius ; the 
scratching of lay pjn is liaimony hi niy ear, 

2. If people would tvithdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
certainty, h with me (us it, were) the faintest dawn of tlioiighfc. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 
is but dnmbon madness for me. 

‘1. If I wore to bring fortli Avhat is in my mind, I wonder wliether 
the spirit of tiio age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition ol rny mind, I look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
result of my motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of t)ie fiieudsMp of time ; my 
own blood is the basis of tlie wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no one’s 
assistance]. 

7. Why should I wiali for the adulation of mean people ? My pen 
hows dovrnits head and performs the sijda in adoration of my knowledge. 

Extracts from Fai/zTs Ghazah. 

1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 

2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the banner of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sib in the dust, 
even the aiit from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
Sulayrnan.' 

^ The inaigiiflicasic® of th^anttis often opposed to the greatness of Soiorson* Ouo© 
wfoea ali brought Solomon presents, the ant oSeisd ium the leg of & locust 

m her only treas^i'e. 
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4, Tho keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; whore is the 
desire that dares intrude on iny seclusion ( 

5. xlltliough 1 luve lurried my head in iny linod, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may bo that Love has woven niy garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

Cl. Jly eye i.s open anrl waits for tho nunlfo'tation of truth; the 
.spirit of the LTnivor..ie flees before the insignia of my ce^tatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple t’ayzi ; if j'ori do not believe it, look into my 
heart through (he glass of my estonuil form. 


1. The flume from my broken heart ri^e.s upwards ; to-day a fiery 
surge rages iii my breast . 

2. In the boginningof things, each being received the slate of learning 
|i.e., it IS the appointed duly of each to learn something] ; but Love baa 
learned .something from looking at me, the dutie.s of a handmaid. 

3. Way tire eye of him who betr.ay;:, rr word rcgartling my broken heart 
be frllud with the blood of lu.s own heart ! 

■1. 0 FaviiT, tboii dost not po-ses.s whul jieople call gold ; but yet the- 
aloberni.-it kuow.s bow to extract gold from Ihy p.ile cheek 


It were better if I melted nry heart, and laid the foundation for a new 
one ; I have too oftuu patiently pratebed rip my torn heart. 


1 . From the time that love sfeppied into my heart, nothing has oozed 
from mr- veias and my wounds but the beloved.' 

2. The rr-ing.s of aiigcLs have melted in tin; heat of my wine. 'Woe to* 
tire world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 
world rvordd conic to an cucl, if the secret of my lor-e ivere disclosed] ! 


' Tlte bofavrit has taken entire posse-^sion of the poet. Tie has iio blocxl left in, him 
for blooU tho seat of life, anr{ ht* only live.^ in the bdoved tsUo lias taken tho pfiu'e- 
of hia blood. Tho clotiC union of the lover and the beloved is well dcdcnbedin tho follow 
couplet by r^iijiraw : — 




/ fidve become thou, and thou hast become K# 

I am the bod^ and thou art the soul. 

Let 710 one kincefortk say 

That I aiit iUMincl from thee, and thou from 




1 1 V. o Jillh ulbi have hcfallen me ou thv p.ich of lov-> ; 1 am afCis'ed 
of Muod'licil, hut ir 1 -. the hih'u 1 Hio 1 j the murderer 

J 0 tm i ( llt'i > ou the H'dit loj J, do iiot !e.u e me h‘ lur'd ' I ^.-b f,ir. 
iP'd irry e_' r‘ the place. 


1 v.alk ou a path [the path of lovel, v.'liete every foot'hp js concealed ; 
I Np'Mk in a place where evtiy birfi b concealed.’ 


AJthouub life far from thee b an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
dBtance is a hign of politeness. 


1. In this world there aie sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicAied. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to ho a true lover ; the birds oa 
tlie meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.® 

t. My travelling companions say, “ 0 friend, be watchful ; for 
Caravans are attacked suddenly.'’ 

2. I aii'wer, “ I am not careless, but ala.s ! what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart { ” 

3. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when tlioa 
art stricken by fate with stripes from God's hand ® 


!. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of cleat wme , they 
made ^izr thirst for this fiery fountain. 

2. What wine could it have Irccn that the cupbearer pouted into tire 
goblet ? Even Ma.sih and IGiizr are envious (of me) and .struggle with 
each other to possess it.'‘ 


* A ^igli inclKfiitcs that a man la m love ; hence if the f.igh i*! a stninf^fT [r,e,, dnc^i not 
jippear], the love >ull retmiin a bfcrrt. Eastern poets frequcntlv pay that love its 
purity and value. »f it becomes hnonn. The true lover btarii tLo pmgs of lo’io. and la 
Mlcnt; the weak lover alone betriya his seccct, H&iiee the niglitmf;'alc is often found 
fault with ‘ it pourw forth its plamtive souk** to the rose, it babbles the vliolc night, 
instead of siUntly fixing its e.\c un the beauty of the rose, and d\inff without a mnrniw. 

2 Salt is an antidote agaitvit dninU'ime®s. *' Wuio ' stan’dj for beauty, “.salt ’* for 
“ wit The nightingale is ni love with the but sings in order to hghtca its heart ; 
the birds of the meadows, howevi r, -which are in love with the mghtmgale, shoiv a dflcpcf 
Jove, as they remain *111001 and hide their Jovc-g^'-iet 

® Love IS compared to robbers. The woo of love ought to bo endured as a risitatum 
of providence. 

■* Masih (the Messiah ’'}‘and Khizr (Elias) tMtccI the water of life f hai/al). Wmo 
ttlso is a water of hfe, and the wine given to the poet by the pretty boy who arts as cup» 
hearer ip “^o reviving tlmt even Messiah and l^h izr would fight for it, 
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Aak not to know tlis components of tlie antidote agiiast lovsi : they 
put fragments of diamonds into a Jeadlp poison,' 


For lae tliere ia no diSorence between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of Me (love) ia for me the same as a dreadful 
poison, 


I, F.'iy?!, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the Katba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.“ 

1. How can I complain that my traveOiug companions have left 
me behind, ainoe they travel along with Love, the caravan chief 1 

2. 0, that a thousand deserts were full of such unlond friends ! They" 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden,® 


1, I am the man in whose ear melodies attain tbeir perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2, I show no inclination to be beeide myself ; but what shall I do, 
I feel annoyed to be myself. 


1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place- 
the foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards 

2. Cali together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight, - 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart -blood in the town 
of Beauty. 


1 . Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the world to come 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures ; for men who really- 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
ehoins.-* 


' FteJe, p. 573, note 4. Fragtaento ol diamonds when swailpws^ tear tlia liver end -iiuat 
oauee deatU. Ifeiice poisoa Bused with diamond dust fa sum to kill, 'Biw ia tie 
with every nntijctf again-.t love: it does aot heal, it Inila, ^ 

* Fay?) in ahrad of hjs co-reli^ionfets, 

“ Tiio beloved boy of tbs poet bon beea vametl ofi. Kiy?S tries to eViBolv 
with the thought that Ws heart will now be free, Eut his leeloiwy ia iU-csneoaled j 
he calls the people uaHcd that have carried ofi J>ia Woved, ^ 

* To the true glifl asiateuce and non-osisteaoe’ftifa iudifierent ; he Snail Jwt ip. 
Him, But noTia esu find this rest unhsa he gives away Jus rirhes. 
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The bright; sun Imows tire black drops of rny pea, for 1 have carried 
book {hmjaz) to the white dawn of morn.’ 

I 

0 Fayzi, is there anyone in this world that possesses more patience 
and strength than he who can twice walk down his street ? “ 


Desiwa are not to be found within my dwelling-place ; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 


Renounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 


1. Come, let ua turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka'^ba with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall (hatlm) of the Ka^ba is broken, and the basis of the qibla 
iS gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation ! ’ 

i ' "" " '■ "" 

1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain, of the door of the 
Ka'^ba, m order to make a few idols for the sake of worsliip. 

2. We might throw down this Ka^ba which Haijaj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.^ 


1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the eoquettishness of beautiful 
boys 2 I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. 0 Fayzi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy p)oems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 


How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


» Observe the 1)1111 in the text on sawad, bayaz, and niufauieai/in. 

‘ The street where the lovely boy Uvea, Can anyone walk in the street of love, 
wiiliout loeing bia jpatjence ? 

’ If the htfltia (the tem{|Ia of hfaklrali} were pulled down, Wilin would be pulled 
down ! for Kuhanunadane wonld have no pbla left, i.e,, no place where to turn the face 
in prayw, 

‘ When a man is in love, he loaea hia faith, and boettmes a fejdr. Thus Khnstaw asys — 
Rtifir-i Vahjata, mam mnadlm&m dariir mat, eto„ '* I am in love and have become an 
infidel — fffhat do I Tent with IsIaW I " So J'oyvi is in love, and has turned such an 
mfidol, that he would make holy funiitore into idols, or boild » cloister on the ground 
ot the holy temple. 




SukyWia 1 It Tvoald have been well if the backbiting tongues of heff 
slanderers had been cut instead of their handsd 


I cannot show ungratefulue.-s to Love. Has he not overu'helmed ms 
with— -sadness and sadness ? 


I cftimot understand the juggler trick which love performed ; it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as the pupil of Hiy 
eye into the large space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields ; the behaviour of the com- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) “ hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spill (the contents).” * 

My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I da 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast 
onwards ? 


This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 
Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which would have caused thy hyacinths to bloom, 
Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1 . On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself, 

2. 0 Love, am 1 permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 


1. 0 Fayzi, I am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


* When ZulayUha. wife of Potiphar, had fallen in love with Yuauf {Joseph), she beoamo 
the talk of the whole town. To take levcnge, she invited tlic women who had spoken ill 
of her to ft feast , and laid o sharp knife at tho side of each plate. While the women wore 
eating, she summoned YOsiif . They saw his beauty and exclaimed, “ Ma huw^ 

“ Ne is no man ( but an angel ) I ” and' they suddenly grew so incontinent, that fromluat they 
wade cuts into their han^ with tlic knives which Zulaykha had placed before them, 

® F/ite leads you into danger (love); avoid it, you cannot expect help from your 
friends, they merely give you useleaa advice. 

‘•You may hold (the jug) crooked, but do not spill (the contents) " is a proverb, 
and expresbed that A allow.s B to do what he wishes to do, but adds a condition which B 
«amjotfulfi}. TUofriendfi toll Fay?Uhatho may fallinleve, but they will notlsthim have 
the boy. 
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2 If otiier poeti (,is thf anciMit Arabians] hun^' their poenis on the 
door of the temple of ?ilakkah, I 'vviil hang niy lo'-e ,torr on tii-- Vdiilt of 
he ii veil 


1 0 (.’upbearir Time, ccaae doing battle! AkbarV. gloriou'-! reign 
rolli along, bring me a cup of v/ine • 

‘2 Not eurh wine as chiveo away wisdom, and sialcea foots of thods 
who oommanJ respect, as i.s done by fate ; 

3 Kor the har.sh wine vrhich fans in the conceited brain the file of 
foolhardiness on the held of battle ; 

4, Nor that shameless wine which cruully and haughtdy delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of w'lu'ch, as love-drunken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) : — 

(). But that unmixcd wine the hidden power of which makes Fate 
repeat her juggling tcicks (i e , which raakee man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

7 That clear wine with which those who constantly worship iu 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wins which shows lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9 That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shaH 
"be forgiven, the sins of the Ka'^ba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches. *■ 


1. Behold the garb of Fayzi's magnanimity! Angels have mended 
■its hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Fayzi's heart : it is at 
once the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to Fayzi what no mortal enemy 
would have done. 


' Thesins of Talain areas irortblcssBstlieduatofChriatittBity, On tbeday of reaurrec- 
tion, both Mulmmmadana and Chiiatiana will see the vanity of tbair religioiis dootnnes. 
Mea flgbt about religion on earth ; in heaven they shall find out that there is only one 
true religion, the worship of God’s Spirit. 




alire ia tasir liowdaa 


mile's 11187 die, tLe^ never reach the sliora of 


this ocean (love). 

2. Wall; on, Fayri, rage on through this dt-sert the caruel ox S8.al ; 
for tho.ie who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred eccloauie, the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty eeem to have attained 
nothing ; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
a precious jewel ? 

1, In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mirrorsj 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e,, my heart and 
eye axe pure like mirrors], 

2, What attractions lie in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love ? 

3, If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it ; for whatovH is taken away from this caravan, has alwayo been 
brought back [i.e,, the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 


It ia not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; but tho- 
collar is already so much lorn, that you could not tear it more.' 


1. If Layli® had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she- 
uselessly ride about on a camel ? 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
oiroumambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple of 
Maklrah] 1 ® 

3. Lova lias robbed Fayzi of his patience, his understanding, and 
lus Ben?s ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caiavaa 
chief ! 

When Love reaches the emporium of madness, he builds in the desert- 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. ’ 

^ A loT«r bm no patiance j hono® ha teats the collar at Jils eoat, 

' Each man show* la iua own peouliar way that ho i* in Jove, layl!rtidfta5>oaMa *- 
«estle«a way f some peorie show their love In imdergMug Iha fatigtm of a pi^rifsSj!!® to* _ 
MoEdMh “ I* Womhip id ' 
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1. Take the news to the oid man of the tavern on the eve of the 
^Id,’ and tell iiim that I shall settle to-night the vn-ongs ® of the last 
thirty days, 

2. Take F.iyzi’a Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful apeeohos of 
a fiee-thittker who belongs to a thousand sects. 

1. I have become dust, bat from the odour of my grave, people .shall 
knov.' that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Fayzi's ^ end from his beginning : without an equal 
he goes from the v.'orld, and without an equal he rises. 

O Love, do not destroy the K.a''ha ; for there the weary travellers 
■of the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Extracts fmn the Rxiba^^ls. 

He [Alcbar J is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call zuf unuHr 
[posses, sor of the scirnces], and our guide on the path of religion. 

Although king.? are the shadow of God on earth, he is tlic emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow ? * 


He is a long who opens at night the door of bliss, who show.? the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day once beholds his face, sees at night the son rising 
in his dream. 


If yon wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the long 


* The <??(£“ 'Ufiir, or feast, after tlio thirty clan’s of fasting in.tlto month IlarQaztLn, 

lifcft a bad HuliamniRdan, hae not foaled, and now intends to dnnJc wine ([which is 
foroiddon), and thus mak« \ip for Ilia neglect. 

3 Done by mo by not having fasted. 

3 Pay^i moans the heart, 

* Jh. Bimilar verea ia ascribed by the author of the to the poet Yaljya 

<if KoahaU, who. diiring the reign of Sbabjahaa was occupied with a poetical paraphraso 
of the Fddishdihna'n\<k, 

it— lb J ^ 

lyjl J t.U ^ 

\j ^ d tSU 

If / tall tint, 0 JciTig: j?/ Isi&m ** one ici/Aowi equal ” il in but nghi^ 

I tefuite neither ^oof fpot vetise foy this 
S'iftau ari tie of and doytigltt ; 

^ is clear Metl no one to to aMdotcdn 
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Thy old-fashiontd prostration is of no advantaf:i to cht-i/ — sec Akbar, 
and yon see God A 

0 king, give me at night the lamp or hoia', }.c=ton- u[ioii my taper the 
everlasting ray ! 

Of the light which illuminates the rye of Thy li "t,- give me an atom, 
by the light of the Kun ! 

No friend ha? ever come from the unse-’ii '.•.'■lid ; from the laravaii of 
non-existence no voice has ever come,. 

The heaven i.s the bull from wliich the s-wen inetaLs come, and yet no 
sound has ever corac from it notwithstanding its Inimmers ’ 


In polite society they arc silent , in sicret cfinversaiiou they are 
screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not rainy dust, for 
there they are all surma-sellers.’ 


Those are full of the divine who .ipea'- joyfully and drav; clear win# 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the oriiameats or science and learning ; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the book.^ 

O Fayxl, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from t}i)'scL' the door, 
and place thy £m-iiituio before the cioor.‘ 

Shut upon thyself the folding door ox the eye, and then put on it 
two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


0 Fayzi, the time of old age has come, look where thou sottc'^t thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


^ Thus 13 a strong apotheoaig, and reiniJida one of oiniiirir e.-ipieisioiii ti'scd by 
poeta of imperial Rome. 

* Kingo rcreiTO a light immediately from God ; vide p. HE of Abu 'l-Ka.^ra Prrfnce. 

® M'ukraM, pi. of muhra, acccwding to the Rahu,r-i ^Ajant, the metal ball which wag 

dropped, at the end of every hour, into a large metal cup made of hajljoih (a nurture of 
seven metals), to indicate the time. The metal cup's are said to have been in ugo at the 
courts of the ancient kings of Pereia. 

* Level's are silent in polite society. is the wcll-Lnowi prcpaTixlion of lead 

or antimony, which is applied to eyes to give tJxem lustre. 

^ The disciplea of Akbar'a divine laith have burnt the Qur^an. They are difierent from 
tliD the learned of tho age, 

® Articles to b© conveyed atvay a^e placed before tho door immediately before tbs- 
Ujmatcs travel away, Fay?i wishes to lea-ve the house of his old nature, 
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A. pa.ir of gla-ss spectacles avail-, nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece tioui 
thy heart 'and put it on thine eye. 


jV ■'jf phvr fioni the hyacinth bed of speccii, anti this zppliyr 

lias spread a tliviine for ti'e loid of sp^^ech. 

I sit Upon thi-, tiironc a, the WuhiyniSn of .speech , hear me speaking 
the iaiiguage of birds - 


0 Lover, iihoto de.'-oldtc heart grief will not leave, the fever heat will 
not lea.'c the body, as long as the heart remains ! 

A lover posse-sses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlesrnes.5 till it is hislita.^ 

' 0 Payzi, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 

eye and ear from worldly afiaira. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy lip ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 

What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strdee a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

1 am like a naked .sword in the hand of fate : he is killed that throws 
•himself on me. 


To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs ; I am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself docs not exist ; for I am at. 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 

Before I and thou wete thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Bo without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our afiaiis 
long fabfore I and thou were made. 

He held the ofBce of a magistrate and turned to poetry. He made, 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


’ For thy heart is pure and transparent. 

“ Solomon understood the language of the birds. 

’ Kushta, pr. killed, is prepared quieksiiver, aa used for looking-glasses. The loyep 
must die before he can find rest, 

* My text has arbabi. Arbiib is the plorai of rabb, and is Med in Persian as a singular 
in the sense of kaliinlttr, or » fsfi-sa/frf, the head man of a place, fJerm-Arntmaritt; benoo 
aetaSr, Ihe odice of a magiatratS* 




2. Kliwaja Huaapa Sana*'! oi Mas-hbad.^ 

1 My speech is the mornicj of fiincerc n»ea ; nr; tangu" jg ihg 
sword of the morning of woid:. 

2 It is clear from niy worda that the Riih'- 'l-qnJ: il the nvuse of 
the Maryam of iny luind j^compusitiou] - 

3 It ic sufSclont that iiiv pen h.-^ made, niy meanings fmc, a arngla 
dot of 111 }- pen is my world 

4 In short,, words exist in this world of lulef dvualioii, and loy wokIs 
are taken from them 

5. Xo one on the day of rcsuireotion will get hold of rny garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 


When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 


1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine tliings ate 
to be seen (as for example) cruel ogling and tyrannical flirting. 

2 If 1 hold up a mirror to this strauge idol, his own figwe does not 
appear to his eye, as somethiag known to liini.* 

3. If, for example, thou sittcat behind a looking-glass, a person standing 
before it would sec his own face with the head turned backwards.'* 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according 
to an agreement with thee [0 miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mUI. 


L A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 


1 Tlio author u[ the Atmhiadit yi Atar says that Kh^afa Sueayn was tho son of 
Clnayat Mirza, and was in tho sorrice of Sultan Ibrahim Murza ^afawi. But in his own 
Diwan he is said to describe himsell as the son of Ghiyaf" 'd-Diniluhamniad of htehlad, 
and the of the Atoshkada is a had readinjg for oW- 

Eegarding his poems the same author says, “ oither no one nndeistands tha wisaning 
of hia veraos, or his vsiseo hare no meaning " —a critical remark which AbO Want's 
extracts conarm. Neither doc? Bada^oni (III, 208) think touch of hia veisee. though 1» 
does not deny him poetical genius, “rhe Ttihojaf again praises his poems. The Jlirt'SI' 
'(.cAtora says that “ he Wm in the serrieu of Ihra^m Mitza, boh of SiSh 'fahnifaji. 0* 
tho aocesaaion of Skih ClamaCil II, SanaCS presonted an ode, hutlsraaVil was offended, at ft*, 
poem did not mentiwi his name, and acowed tho poet of havingwigcaaSly written it in' 
honour of IhrShimMirza, SanaMfledthHindaBtSn, and was well recclrad^ituoprt. He 
died at Labor m a,h. IW. His TAwlia Sikandamiin*, and SSqfnamft, are well knows." 
Sprrngct(Cataloguc, pp. 120, S7S)s»ys that he died rn 988. Uheilfft^SpT-yhiSTOietaN 
f hot hia bones were taken to Mashhad by liis relation Mirra Sa<j,ir. ton of Mfr VArabsfcait- 
it was mentioned on p. 6i9. nets S, that I'aytf lookod upon him. ss'Jus teabhet, , 

= i{t4« 'f-gii*, the spirit of hoiincsss. HfnjjgniJ, tho 'VirgiB Mary; 

* So strange is the boy whom I love, 

‘ This verse is unintelligiKt'e to me, ' '' ' 
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2. I exposed the prey of my learfc to death, but the Imatemaa hag 
g.iven me quarter on account of my leanness and let nm run away> 

3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the morning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.® 

0 sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar ; but who will raise 
wy hand to my collar ? * 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying ^ , 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) tool? from big heart and imt upon bis 
tongue. 

When my foot takes me to the Ka'iba, expect to fine me in aa idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 

I- The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom, of the 
fove grief which Sana*'i’8 dust scatters to the winds, i 

2. Like the .sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; every pye know 
thee as well as it kaow.s what sleep is. 

3. Huzni of Ispahan. 

He was an inquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was stamped upon his forehead,* 

] . I seareh my heart all round to look for a quiet place— and, gracious 
<5od 1 if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2, Zulaykha stood on the flowerbed, and yet ahe said in her grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society 
(Yusuf] dwelled. 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love 1 for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 


* Or ws ffioy rend iurmm instead of girisam, when tho meaning would be, " tha 
bvintainsn has given me quarter on aoorninfc of the Irannesa arising from my moultiiig.’' 
(Thia sreond reading is too far fetched and fdr jreojUL'al reason may be dismissed — 5.] 

’ Tbwa are four vetaes after this in my text edition, which are ujiintelligiblo to me. 

* Tho poet has no strength left in hlM to raise his hand to bis collar. Fide p. 630, 
note 1, 

* The remainiBg hematioh is not clear. 

t Tha Jotejat calia him Mir flujtnl.andsayshelott Persia with Iheintention of paying 
Ws rCapeefB at court, hut died on Ws way to India, Eia verees are pretty. The Ataslikada 
fp 101 ol the Calcutta edition) ee^ he was bom in JunSbud. and was a merchant. The 
AoSt fcjr« java ho was punil of Mdsim-i Kihi (the seat poet). 
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Gabi'iL'l’s wing wouW droop, if he had to fly along the road of lovej 
tlii.s nu<fe!-flge (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 


Whether a man be an Ayiiz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love tie.s with the same stting the foot of the !-la\e and the freeman.' 


1. La.st night my moist eye caught fire from flic warmth of niv heart ; 
the lamp of m3’ heart was burning until nioining, to show voii the way 
to me. 


2. The power of thy beauty became jierfectly known to me, when us 
file fell on ni\’ heart and consumed me unknown to m3’se!f. 


0 IIuziiI, I sometimes smile at tin' simpliciti’ : thou hast become a 
lover, and j’ct espectest faithfulness from the beloved. 

Don’t cast loving e3’es at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [uf ih\' beauty J. 


Alas! when I throw m3’.self on the fire, the ob.slinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but *' IluznI, what is .smoke like ? ’’ 


I hear, HuznI, that thou art an.viou.s to be freed from love'.s lettens 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of sucli a 
captivity ! 

To-day, like ever}’ other day, the simple-minded Iluzni was content 
with thy false proinise.s, and had to go. 

4. dasim-i 3£alu.“ 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mi.ved with people 
in high po.sition. On account of his generous di.sposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 


^ Ayaz was a slave of Mahmud of OlmznT.and is proverbial m the East for faithfulness 
There are eevera! BIn 5 naww entitled Mahmud o Ayaz. 

° K&ht, “ grassy," is his tokballu/;, /iatiO^om (III, 172) saya that Ins verses are crude 
and the ideas stolen from others 5 but yet his poems are not without merit. He was well 
read in tho exegesis of the in astrcirosny, mysticism, and the srienecH which go by 

ihe name of kalQm ; he wrote on music, nnd was clever in niicl riddles. He liad 

vMsited several Shayl^a of renown, among them the great poet Jam! (died a.H. 899), 
But ho was a free-thinker and was fond of the company of wandering faqTrs, prostitutes, 
And eodojnites. “ He also loved dogs, a habit which he inayhavecontracted from Fayzi." 
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own invt oi iiidepiindnni f. pai'lly from the itidulijcni'.' of lu-i Majesty, 
lie couritBci him=eU a.mon« the di-eiple’ aiei oftea foretoM future eveats, 

A low-minded man must be he who e.in lift up bin hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to Goii's throne 

i 

^ If lovers counted the hours spent m silent grief, tlieir lives would 
appeur to t’ru in longer than that of I^izr * 

Wherever thou goe«t, I follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in coarse 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me - 

1 When I i-aw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


Kalu \M‘otP a Mii',naw{, entitled (jul-a/.-ikln. a reply or jav.Hib, to tho BwtSn. ami completed 
a An ode of his is incntiofied in praiso of Hiioiayiin and tho Astrolabe. 

H« !» 'fAid tf> have died at the lulranccd ago of 120 ycar't. 

Tbt* A'fi''hkn<Ia-iri Azar (Calcutta cthlion. p. 250) calls him “ Mirxa Abu 'PQiiaim of 
Kabul ”, and that Ik* \<'e.s horn in Twrictstun, and brought up in Kiibu/ Ojio of fi(a 
atlcestfirw paul In** rcdpocts in Timur, accompanied the Hrmy of that conqueror, and 
settled at last in TnrkiAlan. Kalii ivas well received by Hamayi'm. 

The same nark cults him AGuitst&na Saygtd — a term not knowTi to me. Hcnco, imtCAd 
of " Mir?.!. " should read '* Mir 

The JInfl IqUm has a lertglhy note on KahT, Amin of Ray (p. Cl?.) saya that KS-lii’ii 
name is S'ayyid Najno* ‘d-Din Aluluimmad. bis knnya being Abu Ulicn fifteen 

years old. he visited Jaml, and afterwards HoElum! of lUimSn. "who wm called ShSh 
Jahangir lie went viS Bhakkar to Hmduatan. Whatever bo did, appeared awkward to 
others. Though rveUread. he wasapugilist.and wemid not mind fighting ten oreven twenty 
at a time, and y^t be victorious. No om* excelled him in rumung. Hcfollowedno crerd 
or doctrine, bin did as tho i^wajaa do, whose formula is “ hoih dar dam, jiaroT h«r 
{ludinn. dar arijuman, safa’' dar icatan." *’ Bo careful in your speech ; look 

where you M-‘1 tlio foot ; withdraw from society ; travel when you are ab home." He wa? 
liberal to a fault, and squandered what ho got. For an cxlo in praise of Akbar in every 
verse of which the word fll, or elephant, was to occur (Abu 'l-Pa?! given three vcr.es 
of it), Akbar gave liim one lac of tankahs, and gave orders thot he should get a prericat 
of one thousand rupees as often as ho should come to court. Ho did not like thia, and 
never went to court again. He lived Jong at Banaras, os he wa.9 fond of Bahadur }0»an 
(No. 22). Subsequently, he lived at Agrn. whero he dietl, Eia grave was near 
the gate—my MS. calls it U (?}. He died on the 2nd RabK U, 988. Fay?ra 

tJrI)m (lluba<tl metre) — 


ifc j) yb 

gives 2nd RabK II, 978, unlcs*! wo read'^V for Blaw'lana Qasim of Bukhari. & 
pupil of Kahi expiessed the f«rf^ by tho words : — 

^\5 

MuHa QSsim-i Kahl died." which gives ^8. Vide also JaUngin. 

p. 5, and above, i>. 219, ' ... ,»,■}. 

Abu 'l-Fazl calls him /fJtt/Sa A'd/i. MiyfinkaJ (vide p. 615) is the name of the hfila 


between Samarqand and Buj^am. 

‘ ^izr is the “ Wandering Jew "oUheEast. 
* A verse often quoted to tlxia day m India. 




'2. Wliei'iiver I go I, liki' Hie elephant, throw (last, on ssiy head, uakaa 
I sj*''' my guide above ray lipdii 

?i. The elephant taming !:iiig is J.iliil® ’d-Din Muhammad AlHiat, he 
who b“5to'.vn gnlfleu flephunt^ njiou hiiS poets. 


1 0 friend, wiio'ie' toiigu'- fcppak.s of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever witlulraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2 Never cherish a tliought of wiiidi tliou oughteat to be ashamed, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God's pardon. 

5. Ghazali of Mashhad.* 

He \va.s unrivalled in depth of undc-nstandirig and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the ^ufis, 

T heard a noi.se and started from a deep .sleep, and stated — the awful 
night had not yet pas-ecl away — I fell again asleep.^ 

Beauty leads to fame, and love to wretchedness. IMiy then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the fanlt.9 of the miserable 
lover ? 

Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come,, 
take care not to blame anyone ; for this is blameworthy. 


' JSadS’-om (III, 370) says that GhazSii Bed from Iran io tlie Pakhin, beesaso poopla- 
wished to kill him ior lus heretical opinions. Ho was called by IJhan Zaman (No, 13, 
T). 335) to Jaunput, where ho iiTcd for a long timo. Ho aftervyards went to court, and wh 
niuoll liked hj' Akbar. who conferred upon him tbo title of 
Ho accompanied tlio cmpecot in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly on the il7th 
Eajab, 980, At -Akbar’o ordem, he was buried at Sarkach, near Ahmadahkd. Paytl s 
clever tarlkh on his death is " the year 980,'* At his death ho left 

a fortune of 20 laca of rupees. _ 

'Phe Jl/(r*df V-^Alam mentions two hooks written by hmi, entitled Atrdr-s MaiJunt- 
and Raslmh&to 'l-hsrjit. to which the Jlajl IqJhn odds a third, the MiA-m ’l-JCBpml. 
BudB'^oin ami tho cstiinatB his verses at40 to 00,900 ; the Hujt Iqlim- at 70,000 i 

the TabaoM Attarf, at, 100,000. The Auishkaia-Tii Aar (p. 132) says that he wrote 
.si.vteen boote containing -i,000 verses, and that he hod front rersiii during the reign m 
Tahmasp-i Bafawn. Vide, tiprenget's Catalogue, pp. 01. Wl, where parlioulsrs will ha 
found regarding (aiiOJaif's works, fiprongcr calls him gAdazdir, an imnsutl form, even 
tho metro of some of his ghnthle nhoidd prove the double e, 

Sada*mi relates a story that Khan Zaman sent him one thouennd rajwtw fet thw 
Bskhiii with a couplet, for which Bide Jkii. MI, 170, where the jar-i ^h-ud referato theyn 
(Biaa'tlf'd name, because istandsfor 1,000, ' 

* This i.s to be pndeTsfqod in a myatio sense. Bata oni (HI, 171} says that he 
not found this verse in @e!!sli's Hlwan. _ , ' 



1 C> I s'lr.in a frifiid n)io pronouiicc-j my actions to be good, 

(lioiigli they are bad. 

2 I Idle a Minph fikad, -who bold* itn- faults like a looking-glass 
bcioic my Lee. 


1 Jii love no rank, no reputation, no science, no v.'i=iJoiii, no genea- 
logical tree 15 leijuircd. 

. 2 For '-ueb a tuii'gas love is. a man niu^fc possess something peculiar : 
the su'cetheart i.- jealoui-'— be mmst poissss deconuii. 


!. The kin,; sat’.'. " 3Ij cash is my treasure.” The §ufi saya, "My 
tattered garmci.t is my voollen stuff 

2 The love, suy.s. "My grief is niy cid friend.” I and my heart 
alone kuov." nlwt is v.ithin lay breast. 


1. If thy hf'.n-t. whilst in the Ka'^ba, wanders after something else, 
thy worship i® wicked, and the Ka’^ha. is lowered to a cloister. 

2. .'end if thy heart re.'ts in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayc-st drinli wine, and yot be ble.s.-cd in the life to come. 

6. “^Urfl of Shuaz.i 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
peculiar grace. Self-admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits witlmred atvay before 
it could devtdop itself. 


^ The AfithUu'i (WS*. .-Iff. Sor. Bevffol, p. o37) hays that t^U’rfis naaio waj 

ICh YvajA b’ajyidi (^.’u^)Mulmnmiad. TheiaHalfut ^Vrn ha9 a reference to the occupation 
of hia father, v.'ho fts Dlroiiia. to the ^^fajj^tralciftblar^zhadto look after *5.’iart;rand ^ t/r/f 
ipatterb. He went hr eea to the IJakhin, v.'hcre, aooording to lh<‘ flaft IqlUn hia talent 
not n'r'ognizcd ; therdoie w-piit to i«’clhprir Sikrl, \rhc're Kak’ui ^Abu 'l-Fath 
of GHJin (No. 1 12) took an intor^^t ui hun. When the ITaklrn died, ’JUrfi became 
an attendant on ^Ahd'i 'r-RahiniKhin Khaaan. and was also introduced at court. He 
at laiioT, in Sliawpril, a.h. I'OD, according to the Hafl Iqllm and several MyS. of the 
^W^iccyd!, of dysfntory He bequeathed his papers to his patron, in ail about 14,000 

voTijeSi which ab the Kh an ryiilniln’s ovdei* verC arranged by Sirrtja of Isfahan, He was 
at Ins death only thirty-six year? old. The body was nearly thirty years Jater taken 
av/ay by the pact Rahir of Isfahan and buned in. holy ground at Najuf {Sarkhush). 
Hia early death, in iiecoi dance with mi idea still current m the Ea'Jb, was ascribed to the 
abuoC he had. heaped on xhe ancients j licn.ee also the WriM of death— 

<;lTfT. thou didst die young/* The first edition of big poetical works contained 26 
Qa^idais, 270 700 Qit?as and j vUh also .Sprsn^ci a Catalogue, p. 520. 

. The Tazkira by ‘TAli Quit Kban-i DaghMdni calls «rUrfi Jarav^W atidfiays that 

he was much liked by Prince Salim towanls whom ‘^Urfi's attachment was of a criminal 
natuie, and that he had been poisoned by people tliai envied him.. 

5 frit wo.'S ftj man of high talent j but he was disliked for his v’anity. Bnda^om says 
(in. 283), His poems selUn all iMi^aars, unlike those of Fay^il. spent the revenue of 
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C'iir.g to tue lism of a heart wliicli ."iildens at the plaintive voice -ol 
die nightingale ; for that heart; knows somelliing. 


If Komcoria ca/it a. lioni'il oi. the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from tnvv , ;oi ioftint-S is ft desirable that even a doubtful mention 
of ir rroritr^ envy. 

lie ’.vie' ii intimate ■'vitb the morning zephyr, knows thit the -scent 
■A the Jasntiu remains notwitlistanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endme a heaUng balm ; m3' turban’s fold 
eaanot enchixe the shadow of a blooming ro.se. 


i It is incumbent ou me, when in society, to tallr low ; for the 
seiifjiljlo people in .society are f-topkl, and I sp'jak hut Arabic. 

3. Eemain within the boundary’ of thv ignorance, unle.'.i you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate portion is mirage and raving thirst, 


Do not ."fiy that those who sing of love are .silent; their song is 
too fine, and the audieuce have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if I am calm, 
the ocean’, s centre i.s at the shore. 


Tliere i'l some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of tUrfi 
for the homelsnct'S of his wMl-known poems. 


hi-. jApr m gett’fi'i t’opu's macif' of his verses ; but ^et no one Iiada copy of i hem, unleps 
amebcrt ::fdohy Fay/A." HaUml^laziq (nrff under 205) preferred <;Urfi'a f^a<ials 
to hiR odes. His nd, la often wronj^ly called ‘l-Afkdr, 

{*nc day ‘JUrfI called on FayrT, ■wlioiii be found 'surrounded by hui dnq'^, and asked 
him tu toll iuni the names oC " tho y.( 11-brcd children of his family Fayz.1 replied, “ Thoir 
jjaiDej are (j.e., ivcll known;, Mubarak (God bless us), rejoined to tho 

intrn'=ic disgust oi iayfi, v.’hoi.e father's name wtis Mubarak. 

Spicnpcr (Catalogue,, p. i2G) atates on th© 'fiutiionty of the Ta^kira Hanicislia-Bahai' 
that <;Urfrs name was Ihliwaja ?'aydl(^_y.w), a mistake for Say}fidi, The Ainahkada also 
gives tlia name only half correctly, Saj^dd Muhammad. Taqi^a note (ioc, cit,, p. 37 ) H 
wrong in tlio dates, 

Tlicro exist several lithographs of SUrfi's Odes, The Calcutta printed edition 0 / 
A.H. 1354 contains a CommenUry by Ahmad jbn-i ^Abd« *r-Itabf3ii (author of the Arabic 
dictionary Muntalial Ax&b) of Safipflr, 
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Xo one has ytl romc into the worlfl that can bear the grief of !ove , 
for every one has tfirougn. love lost the colour of iu^ face and turned pale 


'0 “tUrfi, live \>ith good and vriched men m such a manner, that 
Muhammadans n,e.y w.rsli thre (a 'ter thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindu^ rnav ijiirn t'n, e 


Jl thou H-isf.esr to see thy fault? clearly, lie for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as i: thou didst not know thyself. 


tUrfi has done well to Mand quietly before a closed door, v.iiich no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young .spring shons narrowness of mind in 
me ; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. 


My heart is .sinking as the colour on ZalyjAa'.s cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief La.s become the tallc of the market like the 
.siuspicion cast on Yusuf, 


1. On the day when all shall give an accoimt of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both ShaylA and Brahman sliall be .scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou bast not sown. 


1. 0 thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain.; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bundle of graea which others carry off on their shoulders. 


1. 0 tUrfi, for what reason Is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas I thou losest even that which thou leaveat behind as some- 

thing once belon^g to thee. Thou onghtest to have taken it with thee ; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ? a ' "" " ' 
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7. Mayii fif IlliSt. 

Ilia iicmc waa Mirzri Quli.* H« uaa of Turkish extriction, and lived 
in the sutiety of gay peojile. 

Since 1 tuive hecomc fauious tiiongh niy lofc, I plum ail v,ho:ii I see ; 
foi I am afi.iiii in going to anyon-! might put thco into bis thoughfa, 

I die and feel jiiiy fur Midi as rtm.iiri alive ; for ikon art accustoiried 
to commit such ciuclties as thou hast done to me. 


1. Hy heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, tlitii futc-^ 
God forbid, that it shoiikl think of revengri. 

2. Thou art neitlier u friend nor a stranger to me ; rrhat name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 


Thou hnewest that luvc to thee doea not away wilh. the lives 
of thy lovers ; for tliou pasEtsfc by the tombs of those \i’honi thy love 
slew, and yet thou bi-havest coquettishly. 


When thou hiddest me go, cast one glance upon me; for from 
carcfulucss people tio a string to the foot of a bird, even if it he so 
tame as to eat from the band. 


My ]a.st breath is at hand ! 0 enemy, let me have Imn (the lovely 
hoy) but lor a moment, so that with thousands of imng.s I may restore 
hint to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I svoulJ be patient, and did nut go to 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to be content with ionelinOis. 

2, But the woe of separation kills me, and whisper.s every moment 
to me, "This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in, his 
patience.” 


* Tho Kafu*-® mentlone 979 and TailT 983, ai tlw year in whh-it Mayii eamo id India 
(Spranger, Caialogae, pp. 43, .'ij), 'i'lin Alashkada says, he sia? brnii^lit up in hlasliMst. 
Accordlni' to Daghistaiii, lie belonged to the Jalayr elan, lived vjider Tahtofcp, and was 
in the service of Saltiin Ibrahim aiiivO., after whose death he wont to Iniiia, She 
AklmH gays that ho ivaa in the service of Saw rang Kh,lp {pp. 334, 599, ( oSd fladS*oaf 
adds thttt'his patron for sonm enspicion ordered him to he pofeonod, Jfe w'as in iiShni 
when he was killed. 

Me is nnich pfaiawl for his poetry ; the author Of the AfmhMa sap ttot to «w a»to, 
ol lira favourite poets. 




1. Thy clients have no cauee lo aslc thee for anything ; for every 
one of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 

2, But thou findest .such a {ileaeiirQ in granting the prayers of heggiu?, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 

8- Ja'-far Beg f.t (’^azwln. 

>■ He is a man of profound thought, has learnt a good deal, and doscribe.s 
very rvell the events of past ages. As an account.mt he is unrivalled. From 
his knott'Iedge of human nature he Ic.ans to mirth and is fond of jokes 
He was so fortunate to obtain the title of A.saf inirni, and was admitted 
as a disciple of his Majesty * 


I arn jealous of the zephvr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one. can clo.'e the dour in the face of 
the wind. 


When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 

I - 

I am prepared for another interview to-night ; for I have patched 
tip my torn, torn heart. 

It is the fault of my lot'c that he [the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
ia love worth, if it makes no impression ? 

I admire the insight of my heart for it.s familiarity- with beauties whose 
ways are so strange 

He came and made me confused , but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 


Aa I am. entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge ; for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 

1. Dost thou show me thy face so boldly, Happiness ? Wait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 


* Hia tiopo.'pb'y above. No. 08. Fitfa also Jahangift, 

p.5; t)a&i)tan. p,3lh Hie sras JbCfar, as maybe aeenfroin Aba '1-i'ojl‘aextracta. 

Bie Masnawi by JoCtar mentjonod by Sprengor (Catalogue, p. W4) may belong to 
MtijA Zayii“ 't.<iilbii£», regarding wbooi i'iifeabOTO,p.4S,8, anil Sprenger. toe, cit., p. J20. 
-where tor 12!2 rra4 a.B. 1021. 
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2. Ja'^far came to-da.y so broken-liearted to thy house, that the hearts 
oif the atones bmiit on seeing hia extraordinary condition. 

1. Whoever has been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. Ja'^far has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficult, 
that he can no more rise to his feet. 


The morning zephyr, I think, rvafts to me the scent of a certain 
Sweetheart, because Jacob keep.s his closed eye turned towards a caravan. r 


A new rose must have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwaja Hnsayn of Marw.® 

He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold hia encomiums at a 
high price. He lived at the Court of Humayiln, and was also during this 
teign highly favoured. 

1. The realms of speeoli.are in my possession, the banlcer of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2. Creation’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
arc in the nib of my pen. 

10. Hayati of Gilan.” 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house ; correctness 
a.nd equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him 
united ; he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 


’ Jacob had become blind from weeping over Iho loss of Joseph, One day he amslled 
tlie scent of Joseph's coat, which & messenger was bringing to JSgypt, When the coat was 
applied to hia eye.q, he ronovered his sight. 

* ^lyaja Hugayn was a pupil of Mawlana ’d Bin Ibrahim and the renowned 

Jbn Hajar of MakJeah (I{a/^ Abn 'bFla^ro reniaric that be gold his encomiums at a 

higli price acen^ to refer to Hosayn's Odes on tho birth of Jahangir and iVince Murfid, 
given, in full by Madd^cmi (II, pp. 120. 132) for which the Khwaia got two lacs of tankas. 
The odea are peculiar, a*] each heDilstich is a chronogram. 

3 Tho Jifa^dsir^i liahwiz says that Mulia Hnyati was born at Rasht in Gilan and 
belonged to the d(IyrJzr:drt//d7t, i.e., common people of the place. To better his circimi' 
Ijtancos, he went to India, was introduced by l^aklm Abu ’i-Falb-i Gllilm (No, 112) 
at Court, got a jugJr. anil was liked by Akbar. He joined the Khan Khanan in the Dahkiti 
wars, and roniained in his service, living chiefly at Burhanpur where he built a villa and 
ft rno^que. wljieh. according to Iho was called MuIM I/<iy/utL 

He was still alive in 1024. when the Jl/a®'ffi,tV't Sahimi was composed. 

The TabaquL and Jiadd^onl praisuhis poema, and &ay that he belonged to the ahUx 
lididu-i darduianddn, i.c., he was a man of fcoling and sympathy. Sprenger {Gatalogue, 
p. 6a} translates this, “ He was a friend of Dardmand,"'’ 
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1 . TOienever you speak, watch yourself ; repeatacce foilows every 
word which gladdetm no heart. 

2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortuns i@ 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 


A love-sick man is so entangled in hia grief, that even the wish ol 
getting rid of it does him harm. 


Whatever you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber, I 
know no man that has not been waylaid. 


1 . This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open marlcet ; keep you? 
lips closed, no talk is required, 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, hut have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

5. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other's enensieB5 
in friendship alone there are no rivals. 


I . Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the Imtm 
of thy smiles. 

2 Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1 , My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a scent 
in the house, or a colour in the bazaar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me — “ mad from shame, and 
dejected from baseness.” 

Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart baa 
gone altogether from trjdng to patch it. 

1. 1 suffer thy cruelties and die ; perhaps I thus complete my 
faithfulness. 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 

thou shutteat the zephyr in a box.^ « 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken- 
ness have to-day a good omen, | 

* BsiMiae the iephyr wafw th* breath of the beloredl boy to tbo foot, 




1. Love-grief is followed by an incieaoe of sorrow, tlie deisirt; io meet 
him is followed by bloody tear.;, 

2. I'.titlier tire one nor tlie otiiei, however, is the ni<ans of attaifsing 
love's jerfectioii ; be soiiud in mind, or t-Le completely mad. 

1, I am m-itlier as liigh a., tire I’leiadei:, nor ao low us the aby^s; I 
neither cheiisli the old nor do 1 po.'bess a new thought. 

2. If I am not the wailing nightingale, there ia yet this excellenco 
left, I am the moth and urn pledged to the flame.’ 


1. I am the hoart-gi’ief of iny dark nights, I am the mi-dorhuie of 
the day of my fate. 

2. Perliajffl 1 may go a step hack to myself ; it is a long time that 
I have been vailing for my bail. 

11. ShikeM of lapahan. 

Ho pob’esses taste and write-s well. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary science, s ; and the purity of his nature led him to 
philosophical inclependenoe.''’ 


I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive j 
1 had no idea of the tenaeiousness of my life. 


' The lovo of the moth for the caudle ^eenis to be & rcry aiioieiit Idea. Paalm xxsin, 
11, Thou rfliukcst man andcaisaest hb delight to vaniab as th© moth varu'^heainlts delight, 
viz,, the lit©, Avliere tlie uosd Kham/yd seems to Jiavo been purpa?ely chosen to alluda to 
the love of the moth. The passage in Sa'^di’s preface to thn Gulistiin 

jV J ''jliV 

" TliC lovera arc hilled by the beloved, no voico rises from t.bc killed onoa "—is also 
an allurion to the love of the jnoth, 

* The that MuUuShikebi •was fhcsonofZahrr“'d*r)iii<;ii.bdo*nAh 

Iraami of frifah j>n. He studied uniW Awifr Taqiyo 'd-Diii Mohainmad of Shiraz, but loft 
his native town for Hii.it when young, and became acquainted with the poeta Sana®!, 
Mayli. and ^^'ali Da^ht Bays?!. When he waa well known an a poet, he xetumed for a 
yhorb time to Shiraz, after which he went to India, and became the comtaut attendant 
of the Klianan. 

The MiT^cU*^ Alain says that later ho fell out with his patron, and wont from the 
Daldiin to Igta. where MahabM Kh^”' mfcrodw cd him at court. ITg asked for penniKion 
to return to Iran t but Jahangir w'onld nob let him go, and appointed him gadr of DOilf. 
lie died tljcro at the agebfsIxty'SQ’peii, in 1023, tholdrl^ of lus death being 
Another Chronogram. ^ves only 1022, 5*01:1118 Saqlnama, ^Abd?* 'r-Rahim 

gave him 1 8,000, or. according to tlio H(i/i Jqlfni, 10,000 nJ]x>es aa n presonf. Ilia wrote 
gc vessd ether pooina in praiaa of his m'tron, The % UmafU mentdojiK a 

On. tho conquest of Thalha (a.h, 999-1000), for whieli Jotti Be^ and 
gave him ono thousand AabJoGs, I da not know' nirhethor ibis M&^oawl ia aan^ As 

Masaawa written by Shikeb! in the Khusraw $lbiria metre, (The 4^* 
a HS. of the in Shikebi’s ^ ^ ; 
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Grief, not mirth, la my ware. Why dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy ir, and that I shall not sell it. 


On account of the jealousy of the walclier I had resolved to stay 
away from thy feast. I was deceis'ed by my bad hick and called it jealousy, 
and sfiij'ed away, 

0 God, bestow upon my ware? a market from the unseen world ! 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 


Thou art ivann with ray love ; and in order to !:eep off bad omens, 
I sit over the fixe, and burn my'self as wild me.' 


1 uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my lioart .did 
mot leave my being. I severed my bead from my boily. hut my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 


1. To-day, when the cup of imion with thee is full to Ike brim I see 
Neglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me. 

2, Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded ihy loins with 
hatred towards me — ruin upon the house which raise.s enernic-) 1 


1. The plaintive song of my bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebud. 

2. When thy beauty shines forth, covetousness ab'O i‘5 love ; slraw, 
when going up in flames, turns to a rosebed. 


1. Happy are we if we come to thee, through thee ; tike blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2, Increase thy crueUie.s till the teuaciousnesa of my life talfps icvcngo 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 


1. The world ia a game, the winning of which is a loss ; playing 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throiv, 

2 This earthly life is like a couple of dice — you take them up, in 
order to throw them down, again. 


* jSipajwi. Feoplft even nowadays put tho seeds of wild ruo on heated iron platca. 
*nio smoke ia said to drive away ovil spirits* Fide p. 146, note 1* 
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13. Anlsi Shainlii.* 

Hi.-i rp.'i! name is Yol QiilJ. He is a man of a Iiappy heart and of pure 
marintn'.") ; lie !■> bravo and sincere. 

In seeking after thep, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, 
via., that our Ipet remain iinacipiainted with the hems of our garments. “ 


It is pus-sible to travel along this road, even vhen one lightning only 
flaslvp.s. We blind lovers are loolcing for the ray of thy l.anii). 


If I remain re-stless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during tiro day makes the sleep of tlie night restless. 


1. How can the thought of thy love end with my death ? for lo\'e is 
not like wine, which flow.s from the vessel when it is broken. 

■ 2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 

be could. Why should the owner of the harvest talce Ihe grain from 
the ant ? 


1. The ro.sobcd of time does not contain a song.ster like mo, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spout a life, in hard 
work ; but with all my ma.stership I have not been able to draw siUc 
from reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet ; for love first 
attract.s the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to got rid 
of the point. 


^ The il/(7®'asw-t RfiMitn says that Yol Qiili Bog beloiif'ed to tho distinguished elan 
of the Shfunin Turkmans. Ho was a pood soldier, and served av librarian to Citli Quli 
Khan Rhanilu, the Per..5ian governor of Hfrat, whore he m.ade tire acquaintaneo of Whikebi 
andlMahwi. He wrote at first under tho UMnllus of Jaht ; but tlie Persian prince .Sultan 
Ibrihim MFrza gave him the name of AnM, under vdiich ho is known in litoratuie. Wlien 
Hirat was conquered by CAbd“ 'Jlah Khan, king of Turldstan and kfawara 'n-nalu'. 
Ansst was captured by an Uzbak soldier and carried off to S[aivar,l 'u-nahr. lie Uien 
went to India, and entered tlte service of Mirza CAbd« 'r-Rahnn Khun I^|ianiisi, rrho uuido 
him his MIt <rAr7., .and iatar his Mir BaWisiif. H8diBtingui.sl!ed himself by iii.s intsopidity 
in tiro war \vitl\ Kiihayl-i Hubshr (p. 356). His military duties allowed liim little leisure 
for poetry. Ha died at BurhanpurinlOld. Thera emts a Jfasnawl Ityhim in the Kliuaraw- 
Shirin metre, also a Dlwiin, and several Qaiidas in prjiise of the Khkn Khanan. 

The Calcutta odition of the Alashkada-yi Aiar (p. 19) calls him wrongly <;Alt Quli Bog, . 
and hia Hirfit patron CAli N"aqi Khan, after whose death heia said to have gone to India. 

. “ i..e., our gsinn ents aio always tuoked up (Arab, tashmr), as Orientals do when walking; ' 
quickly. A lover finds no rest. 




^iay Ooil frp'.rvi nil JTitii Iran fallinc; iiito my rifLiim t .1 i ■ ? i fi^r 
my Hiilrniig^ kn p tbc ro^e Loin 'iiiilins; and tin.- iiiyhtniLM ii- fiom 
- ng.rg 


Love hat, di'-po-td of me, but I do nid ytt Iviir-.. v. 1.0 tke l-iiyt r 1 ^, 
and Vilnt the price i=. 

AnLi dnnka the blood of hi= heart, and yet the vx^stl is uinf r < lupty ; 
it serrn.i a& if, at the banc^uet of lore’s grief, the red v.int- ri-i s from 
the bottom of the goblet. 

1. I am niroMcnted with lore, do not bring me rricc : throrr im- into 
the fire, do not bring me rvater. 

2 . 'W'liether I coruplaia or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
■not ansrrer me ! 


1. 1 went arvay, in order (o rr-alk a fere steps nn the path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear a ferv tics that bind me to existence 

2. I rvill spend a ferv days without companions, snti rrill pass ii ferv 
nights rr-itliout a lamp till morning make its appearance. 


1. 0 heart, beware ! 0 heart, bervarc ! Thus should it be , the hand 
-of asking ought to be rr-ithin the .sleeve * 

2. 0 that T could but once catch a certain object ' the hunter is for 
ever in the smhush. 


13. Naziri of Nishapur “ 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
'Open for him Outwardly he is a good man , but he al-o devi'-es plans 
tor the architecture of the heart. 


Every place, whether nice or not. appeals pleasant to me , 1 either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, or grieve for him. 


‘ Tlttt hoart abould not ask, but patiently love, 

® Muhacumad i^Iusajn Is’aziri of NKhapur left his fioruo foi Krtsliau. he tngaj'cii 
m poetical conte&ta with several poet'i. as Fahiuh ere He {hen 

went to Jndja, where he found a patron m Mir/a <JAhti'‘ ’r-Rahinln Khan Khanau. In 
1012, ho went to Matkab on a pilgrimage, after \<hjch he la aaid to have Uecouie very 
■pious. On his return to India, ho lived at Ahioadab^l m Gujrat, where he died in 3022, 
The Twuk (p. 91) says • — I fJahangir} had called Na/iri of Nfchilpur io court. He m 
‘well known for hia poems and pooticaT genius, and lives [end of 1019] m Gujrat where be 
is a merchant , He now t ame and presentod me with an ent omium in nmtation of a Qaeida 
Anwsrl. 3 gay© him ono thoiwatid rupees, a hor?e» and a dress of honour." TLo 
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If tliou deatroyest tlie 'ivare of my heart, the loss is for orce ; wbllsl 
to me it would he the loss of world and faith. 


If tliou will not put m 3 ’ cage beloiv the loae-tree, pul it in a place 
where the meadow iiears my plaint. 


It i.e from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] f.rvours me, not from 
love ; 1 can distinguish between fiiend.sbip and politenes.s. 


It is a generation that I have been girding iny Vvaist in thy service, 
and what am I worth i I muft have become a Brahman, so often haves 
I put on the badge [Ihe thread). 


Thy blood is worth nothing, Nazlrl, be silent 1 Suffice it that be who 
slew thee, has no claim against theo. 


I am costly and there are no buyers ; .1 am a loss to myself, and ant 
yet the ornament of the bazaar. 


The impression which my sorrow makes upon him consists ia depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
hhn of my love is that he forgets it. 


Like a watch-dog I lie at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar and thinlr of chasing him, not of watching him. 


Ilahbni that KaylrT wa-? askiUiil goldsmith ; anj that he died, after having" 
Keen bis patron iii Agro. in 1022^ at Abn3nd.tbad, where he Iip'* buried in a mwque Dibich 
he had buiU near hia houai^. According to the Mir^ni^ he gave he had 

hi3 friend? and the poor. How esteemwl he wns e? a, poet may be seen from a e«nplefc 
by the great Persian poet f^ixyih, quoted by Daj^uitanl ;-~ 

•ij ^ 

0 Sayib, nhni doai thou think 1 Canst Ihoit become Kle Nattri 7 
^ Urfteven does noinpproachiNapiriinffemui. 

3 he 'J of death lissm the hem jstiih ** Atidmyii: mStHassan.^* ‘I tiAjaiJi^ah/ ' 

*' The 3;Ias%an. of Persia has gone from ibis world, aliosiona to lhe,faia0Ta^ 

Arabian poet Hassan. This g^vea i..Hf 1022 i the other by 

markiz'i da^ira-yi tavn etsl, “where is the centre of the circle of t‘ouv?viaUiyi" oafy 

gives 1021, unless wo cdunfc fch$ humzah in aa ©»«, whiclj is <K:c45jn3U^Jy drsss m 

inrij^e. also meittiorm a poet gawfidi of a, pioua 

Narin « service. On the death of his waster^ he guardea bis f omh, and died wh 
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V 

) From farelessness of thoisglifc I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of wliirli Ka’'ba s'.voro, into a Fatangi Cilureli. 

2 'I’iio eimooiii of Ike field of love possesses so inebriating a powers 
that the iainc naiideter thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
a road 

3. Tlip .'liip of love alone is a true resting-place ; step out of it, and 
tlioii art siirroiindcd by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

i. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression oa thy 
so that I may utter my plaint in the same melody, 

, . 14. Darwish Bahram.^ 

. 'i 

He is of Turkish c.xtractiou and belongs to the Bayat tribe. Tte 
prophet Kbisr appeared to him, and a divine light filled him. Ho renowioal 
the world and became a water-carrier. 


1. 1 have broken the foundation of -austerity, to see whafc woul^ 
come of it ; I have been sitting in the bazaar of ignominy [love], to S06' 
what would come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits j 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibher, a drunkard, to see that will coma 
of it 

3. People have soinotime.s counted mo among the pious, some* 

times among the Licotitious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what wS 
come of it. 'j 

15. Sayrafi [Sarfi] of Kashmir.^ | 

His name is Shaykh Ya'fqub. He is well acquainted with ail branches 
of poetry and with various science.s. He knows well the cxceEent writings 
of fbn ‘fjirab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowdedge under ShayWi Hfusayn 
of Khwiirazru. and received from him permission to guide others. 


' BibhriimV ictHnllu^ iff Saqqa. i.c.. watfJr -carrier. Tliis occupation is often choscix by 
Iho^e aro favourcfl with afjiglit of the PrOphfet Khtzt (Elias), Kh’xr generally appears 
aff an old man drc''sed m preen (ia allwsion to the meaning of the name ia Arabic or to 
hj9 fimrtinnfi 'imty). 

I'he Bayat Lnhc lij a Turkish tribe scattcceii oret Azarbayjrin, Brivan, Tihran, Fare, 
and NlffliapiiJ*. 

Bahram. is wor.Hliipped as a saint. His mausoleum ia in Bardwaii near Calcutta. 

pof’t himself and the legends cozmected with him, yz<ic my “ Arabic and 
Porsiau ifibcriptions.'’ Journal Asiatic SfocUty of Bengal, IS7L pt. i, pp. 251 to 255. 

* S^'baylch ButajiTi of Kliwarazm. Va'^qGb’a t:«ich.er, wn-d & pupil of Muhammad 
Afld dird in Syria- in 050 op 93S,, 

Sb(i.yl^ Yft^ub also studied in Makkfth for along ti'ma under the renowned Ibn Hajar, 
tbagreat twber of the tladis. and then came to India, where be wfw held in high es teem. 
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Ke stole from my heart ail patience, and then took the whoto mad’ 
heart itscli; my tliief stole the house with its whole fmnititre. 

Tho weakness of the boy has brought the love-sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer bear the weight of recovery, 

16. Sabuhi, the Chaghtai,’ 

He was born in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Amiff 
Khiisraw, when the shining figure of an old man with a staff in hia hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose a poem. As be had no power of 
doing so, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place 
but the same figure rvoke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered is the following ; — 

'When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean.®' 

My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and bm'nt my sad hearty 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents 

1 . 1 have no need to explain him my condition ; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2, Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its- 
sorrow. WTio shall now inform him of my wretched state ? 


a learned man and a poet. Ho^as liked by Humiyun and byAkbar, and was an 
intimatfl friend of the historian Badil* oni. His death took place on the 12th ZiQaiTtia, 
1(X)3, and Boda^onJ found as/dri^ tbo words Shay^-iitma7n hud, *‘ he was the Shaykh 
of nations." A completo KhaTma. a treatise on tho Mu^\amr7ia, or riddle, and numerous 
Suiistie Brub&^w with a commentary, aro oaid to have been written by him, A short tima 
before hia death, he had nearly fished a large commentary to tho Qur^Ait, and had 
just received permiasioa from Akbar to return to KoshniTr, when ho died, Vid^ above,, 
p. 101, ond under tho poets. 

Hie takhallus i 0 variounly given aBsayraft and sarfi, Tho latter seomB the conech 
form, to judge from tho motro of oao of his verses preserved by Buda^oni (III, 148). 
Both Yt'ords occur as ta^,allv ^ ; thus there was a Qa^f ^ayrafi, encomiaBt of Fifuz. 
Shah. Vide also poet No 21. 

* 3abuM meaim " a man that drinks wine in the morning ", The real natna of the 
poet is not givon in tho Taziras to which X have access. Badi^'omsaya that he lived an 
easy, unreatrained life ; and the calls him a rind (profligate). He died 

fit Agra in 973, and Pay?! found aa tanJIrh tho words ^ “ 8abuhi, tlie wine-^ 

bibber." Daghwtaru says, he was from Samarqand, ond tho Alashhada calls him Boda}^-* 
fthanf ", but aays that he is known os Etiram. or from Hzrat. 

2 The Teres, notwithstanding tho vision, is stolen; vide Sada^onf, III, ISO. undop 
Atashl. 

® If this verso, too, was uttered afe the time ho had the vision, hs thought 
worda from A^afT, JampB pupil, who has a verao 

0 y lb Ji* 
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n. SInshflqi of BuMiara * 

I Went to Us Btreeti, and whikt I was there, a thorn oatcrec! deep mio 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that I have now a reason for 
staying in it ! 

1. Hindustfiii is a field of eugar-cane, its parrots are Bugar-aellerti. 

2. Its flies are like the dailmgs of the coiintiy, wearing the chlra 
and the takauchiya.'^ 

18. Salihi.3 

Kis name is Muliammad Mirak. He traces hia descent from Nizami 
’i-MuIk of Tus. 


Men without feeling tell me to u.se my hand and catch, hold of hia 
garment. If I had a hand [i.e., if I had the opportunity], 1 would tear 
my collar to pieces. 


Thero are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
Cl grief ! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myself. 


* BadA*^CTi( {111, 528) eaya that lie was originally from Marvr, and came tvrico to India, 
For liiB Qtuidcu, ao 2 \e called tim “ the Salman of the age " j ond DighiRtani saya that 
under <? Abd“ 'ilah Khfin h© was MaUk *sk-shuATa, Accurding to the Haft Iqltm, he was 
bom ond died at Bu kli ara. Sprenger (Caialoguo, p. ^08) says, ho wo.*! born m 945, and hia 
aecond Dlwiin was collected in 983, From the .lA*6ar«dmfr '(Luolcnow* edition, III, p. 203) 
W6 aeo that Muohfiqi was presented to Akbar at Pak Patau in the end of 085. Ho died in 
994 (Vambery’n Bokhara, p, 301). 

* Thifl verbo la a parody on tho well-known Gjiazal, which HEfiz soiit from ShlrSz 
to Sulian Ghiyos of Bengal (Metro Muza-ri). 

Th€ parrots of IvA will Imm to tnjoy aivetle, 

Wh-tn Ihie Bersian sugar (tho poeia) reachea Bmgal, 

Abu ‘l-Faifd hoa meddled with ilushfiqi'a vow© ; for tho Haft Igltm gives imfcead of 
dtj/dr tho words Auwfu*’dn>i aiyah ; hence tho verse is “ India's flies are (black) 
liibo the black Indiana, wearing like them a big turban (cAfro-) and a takauohiya ", This 
xaeana, of coui^a, that the Indianfl aro like flica. The iakauchiytt was described above on 
p. 94 ; tho big head of a fly looks hko a turban* and its straight wings like tho straight 
Indian coat (cAapl'on). Itmay ho that Abu T-Fa?! aubatituted the words ne/juSla-t diyiSr, 
tho ** dear oncfl of tho country with a satirical reference to tho “ learned whom he 

always calls turban-wearing empty-headed”, in which case wo 

would have to translate ” the simpletons of the oonntry ”, 

The verse is bettor given by Bada^oni (III, 320), 

* 5ddd*‘on.f calls him “ Hirawf” (from Hirat), aod says that h© waa employed at court 
as a Munsh!, Eo was a good penman. Alter his return to his country* he died. Thu 
Atashkada says that ho was a descendant of ^iwfija ^Abdn 'llSh Marwarid 

and that his family had always been employed by Mnga« 

Sprenger (Catafogu©, p. 50) calls him wrongly MnSammad Mir Big, Tho Ataahkada 
^ud the MSS. have Hubommad HXrak i and thus also hia name occurs in the Afa?S£»>*i 




1 told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid eo isfed Oh, did you 
ever see such roieery ? I wept, be laughed— Oh, did you ever eee such 
contempt ! 


My life is in his hacd It is quite clear, Balih, that even the falcoti 
Death sits tame on his hand. 

s 

19. Maihari of Kaahmir.’ 

Ho made poems from his early youth, and lived long in '^Ira.q. From 
livmg together vsuth good people, he acqiured excellent habits. 

1. I cannot understand the secret of Saltna'a beauty ; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. What friendly look lay in Layli’s eye?, that Majnun shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers ? 


I admire the looking-glass which refiects my sueetheart standing o.a 
a flower-bed,® although lie is inside his hoiue. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; 
else thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1 , Like a tail I follow iny own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I malte myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself ; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower, I cast flames, 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it.® 


He of whom my eye makes light, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


’ TOj'ii that in Clrnq he Tpea in comjKny with Uuhttehim and Wahahl. 

Aftet hia return to India, MnrharS Tfoa employed Akhar as Mlif Bahri ot Kacinnir. 
which employment he held in 1001 (J}ai!4‘one), Hohad tnjgsEsd SUtsh, ajad as biE father 
was aSunni.'tolhuaeJto ahnso mch other, Uiapoenra arosaid tncontimesiwrateatire# 
on Ida father. Ma^liarl died in lOIS. All TMldras proae bin jioeias. 

* The eyes of the heautiful hey we. oroons-lite or abaand-Bhaped j the ejiin i» HJjb 
an apple ; the black locks, like .ruminiia— rn fast. Ida whofo fafie rosfflaWea a gsrden. ' 
a The hot teafe .of the pool fall like flames on his opllar i bmae he if Braronaded 
by flEmes lika a flower on Mount Simi j for Meant Sjnw is antrotinW by God'k 
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SO, Mahwl of Hamadari.-’ 

Hia name is Mughis. He tries to change the four mud walk of this 
s-orldly Lfe into stone -walls, and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom, 

1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not Imow the sighs of 
a sad heart. 

2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me — I never thought, 
Love, that thou art so. 


1. You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup ! 
bring me a cup ! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be a.shamed ! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1. 0 Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the caravan. 

2. 'fho stage is yet far and the night is near. 0 thon who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requires Uundiedfl of e.vperiences, hundreds of 
•wisdoms, and htmdteda of rmderstandiags. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away ; love is a place where misery is 
required. 

1 . 0 Mahwi, do not sing a song of the paB.sion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 

2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


* Mit Mujiiia, according to the i/a*aiir-» Rahimt, was bom in. Aead&bod (Hamadon), 
aad 'went, when twelve years old. to Ardubl), •where be etudied for four years at the 
Prom youth, bo waa remorlraWe for hw couteiitnieat aod 
He spent 'twenty y^rs at holy places, chiefly at Nujaf, Mwhhad. Karbala, and Hirat. 
HawlSnii Sliikobl and Aniai (pp. 64G, 648) looked upon him as their teacher and guide. 
He held poet/csJ contests (mush^^ara) witb Mawiana, SabSh? Heoaibarked at 

Bandar Jarun for India, and was patronized by the ^fui After recei'ving from 

him 3nueh money, he went back to <lIrSq, where tbo author of the Ma^afur saw him at 
SIsban. He rieited Jfftjaf and KorbaJi, and returnod to Hamadan, where he died in 
1016. He lies buried in the ^aqbam of tho Sayyids at Aaadabid. The author of tho 
edited Huha^ia during his lifetime, and wrote a preface to the collection, 

H&ijwE is beat known aa a Ruba®? writer £ Abu 'kFasrs extracts also aro all Ruba^ia. 

The Ataahkadct aaj'B that ho is often called Niahapuri, because ho was long in that 
'town. 

The mentions a Jilahwi whose name was Maltnaud, and says that he was 

twonty«STe years Akbar^e Munsbl. 
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21. Sarfi of Sfiwah.^ 

He is poor and has few wants, and lives content with his iadigeuce. 

My dealer in roses wishea to take his rose.s to the bazaar, but lie ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 


I am shut out from the road that loads to the Ka'^ba, else I would 
gladly wound the sola of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.^ 

I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he w'ho 
take.s care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That wliich I desire ® is too high to be obtained by stooping down.. 
0 that I could find myself lying before my own feet ! 

22. Qarari o( Odan.* 

His name is Nur'r ’d-Dfn. He is a man of keen under.standing and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon hi.s 
elder brother, the doctor Abu ’1-Fath, ns the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humam as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 


' The MSS. of tho A^in odU him “ Rayrafi ”, but the metro of several verses given in 
Iho Ttdhiini shows that bia tahhallus is “ SarfT ", 

Accordinf? to the Ataahkada, IiJ<? name 10 'd-DIn, and he was a relation of 

Salman of Sawiih. Ho waa a pupil of Muhtnaliim of Kiishiin, Tho author of Haji Iqlim- 
says tliat ho was a moat aiuiablo man, and marvellously quick in composing tnrll^s. 
Ho lived in the Hakhin, and went to Labor, to present Akbar with a Qa^Ida ; but finding’ 
no suitable op^jortunity, he retumwl to tho Dakhin, and went to Ufaklcah, wlicro ho* 
died. Tho ,Afa’'uMV't Kalthni states that he lived chiefly nt Aluiiculabiid, mado Fuyzi't 
acquaintance inthcHakhin, and went with the Klu'm-i A<^y.ani (p. 513) LoMakKali. Accord- 
ing to i7aiid*07i&, became witli tho Historian Nizams 'd-Din All mad from Oujrat toLShor,. 
and aocompanied Fayzi to the Oakhin, where he died. JSprenger (Catalogue, p. 
gives his name ^Jaluhiiddin but the Atusbkada (the only work in wliicli 1 liavo found 
hia full name) SalCiJv^ '•l-D7n. 

® The road of love (tho ideal Kfi‘;b'%) ia ns difficult as the road to tho Ka<?bainMakl:ah. 
Muhammada/w do not lio dorm Adlh tbnir feet towards Shikkali, ’vhicli is agaimt tho 
law ; hence the poet lays that ho is prevented from stepping forward on the road of love., 
® Self-lcnow'lcdge. 

« Nur‘i M-Din Muliammad. camo in 9S3 with his brofherj Abfi "i-Fath (p. 468} and 
Humam (p. 529} to India. Akbar appointed him to a command in tho army ; but Kur'^ 
'd-Din was awkward,’ and liad no Idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a muster, ho> 
came without arms, and when some young fcllow.s quizzed him about it, he said that 
military duties did not suit people class (literary men) ; it had been, Timur's custom, 
to place camels, rattle, and the? baggage Botweon the ranks, and tlie women behind the* 
army, and w'hen Timur had been asked where the learned were to go, ho had said, la 
the rear of the wom^n." (This re.semhlcs thoatory of Napoleon I, who in hlgyi»t had often 
to form squares against tho hostile cavalry, and then invariably gave orders to place the. 




The longer tlie grief of teparation the gladder I aia ; for hJte a 
stranger I can again and again make hia acquaititarice. 

I doubt Death’s power; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced aie, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if 1 were to live another 
hundred years. 

He [the beautiful boy] mu.st have been last night away from home ; 
for I looked at his door and the waUa of his house, but had no pleasure 
from loolang 

If in that hour, when I tear the hood of rn_y hfe, I should get hold, 
of, what God forbid, Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 


I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire.* 

M_v madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine ; the burning 
of dnine love is to be found in no house. 


1. O heart ! when 1 am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam] do not apeak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.^ 

2. To be far from the bliss of nou-existence seems death to him who 
lias experienced the troubles of existence. 0 Lord ! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the steep of non-existence. 

1. If the love of my heart should meet wdth a buyer, I would do 
something openly. 

2 I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical tlueads. 


donkeys itnd the sp.rans in tlie middle.) Aklur. to pnmslj him. sent hiraonaeti^^eHervice 
to Bengal Ttliere he pcn^ihcd in the disturbance*}, in v>!i.i(.'h iluraffar |Chan (p. 373) lost 
hiB life. Jiada^om 211 , 111,312. 

Abu 'I’l'axl 1*3 earcastic in lelnnng to Nur« 'd-Phi's Tnonominia.. M*Djn 

■wislieft la say tliat Abh M-Fath was e anaii ol inteni,a ■worldbness (talib^ and 

Humarn longed for the plea^jureb of jiaradiso as the reward of virtue (f«2£6“ 'lahhirat), 
■whilst hr himsGlf uaa a “ true lover” {ralib'* Vimuld, one who feels after God), 

The Ata.‘rhkadah adds that ISur** 'd-Bln had beeti m Gilau in the service of ^han 
Ahmad Khan, and that he went, alter the overthrow of Gilan, to Qaawiu. 

* VYlnlfet tliG fire of love depnves me of patience, 

^ Love hds made the poQt o. heathen. 
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i. Tlie dririidng of my heait-blftnd ha-? surfeited me ; hks mj* sweat* ' 
heart, I Iijto become a,n cnnny to in}veli. 

2 I h.i',e blled myself, jod, fr.om eseejsive bve to him, Inve CMt 
the cume on my ovni shoulders* 

23. ‘^itahi of Najaf.^ 

Il.‘ poste.^se-’ harmony of thought ; but his naiad is unsettled, atid be- 
b?e5 a disorderly life. 


I am the Eightingale of thy flower-bed. I i5Wf>ar by t'm pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not ktiow where the- 
garden is. 


1 May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curk^ 
when I, the niiseiabie, wander restless from thy street 1 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of IslJm, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulmaii. 

3. I had come from the land of faithfulness ; what wonder, if I vanish, 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 

1. I have consumed my sober heart on the rubbish-heap of passion t 
J have burnt the Ka'^ba candle at the idol temple’s fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved ha.s not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. No one has ever said the word “ friend ” to me, nob even by mistake, 
though I consume luysclf before acquaintances and strangers.® 


' Though in reality tho Wiiutifiil hor laurcletcd we^ 

® Say^’id Huhaminad of I>ad lived for some time in the Tfalhia, honour^fl 

eu? a pooi, when ho went to Hindustan, and paid hia respects to Akb&r a-t 
He looked hold and tjovcniv' ic iidfiamn’ir). When a^ked whether he had la fhet 
Bakliin made ^atirp'i on Shih Fathy ’Ihih. Le said. “ In the Dakhin, I would not 
have looked at a fellow like Inn.'' AltWr, whomado much of Fath'‘ Hlab, wa,-; annoyed, 
iinpi-soncd and had liu papers aurched, to f-es whether he nratosatires another 

people. Alew eomprami^iing veraeb %vf re found, and <; Itabiwaaficntfor ten years ^nracfeord- 
ing to the TaliqCit, for two jears) to Fort CJv??aiyair. At the request of rctnee SaUm m%l 
several courtui^, he wos at last released, and ordered to foma to I^hor. But ho wa'j as 
had u*i helore. Th^' einpeior g^vo hm J^OOO rupees, and ordered Qalf| ^ari {p. SSft) to 
aend Iiiiri frum ,Surat to Hijaz ; but 9ltihi escaped, went to the JDakbUi, and lived thftro 
as before. Hie Ar.ihio and “Peraian poemsi are excellent j He also wm a. cle-vee attd 
iettpT-’wxiter. JJadiX^mK III, 275. 

The Atashkada sa-vs that Uo cam© from Gal^igS.i3t (O? Bagiystilm 

him " Mir ^Jtahi ", means Trorlhy of r&pmcb." ? compare 

^ The ^ab'iq&t aseribea this verge to a poefccaHotlEidiii^ sot 

given in my ^ 
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1, 0 liBart, wlkit portion of liis wiiie-coiourec! lip dost fcliou keep tn 
tliy flagon, that thy indde i-^ lull of sighs and thy neck lull of sobsd 

2. Love has tlirutvii me into ccwiis of bloody tesirs ; go, go away, 
that lor once thou ma3'est reach the banka of the stream. 


I have given thee permission to shed iny blood without rcialiation 
I have said so, and give it tliec black on white, and stamjjed with my seal. 

Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a hou.se in mv street! 


In the name of God, lot us go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
jianions. This caravan • has no bed to sound the houi of starting. 


In a realm where the woial “ faithfulness ” produces tears, the 
messenger and the letter he brings “ produce each separately tear.s. 

1. Is the killing of a man like me worth a .single sign of anger and 
hiitred ? Is .«heddmg iny blood worth the bending of thy arm (pr. thy 
sleeve) ? 

2. If thou art re.^olved to break my heart, is it worth while to ill-treat 
thy lovers ? 


24, Hulls, Muhammad Sufi of Mazandariin.^ 

He is in affluent circumstances, but from virtuous motives he mixes 
little with the world. He .seeks retirement by travelling about. 

Look upon me, when standing below tlie revolving roof of the lieavon.s, 
■as a lamp concealed under a cover. 


‘ In alliiEion to the gitrHling nohein tie neck of the bottle. 

’ The caravan of love. 

• The mc3»eJiget, heeanse he comes from iho beloved hoy, Ornil the letter, because 
itcioolines the request of a rendeavous, 

* Aecording to the 'l-‘A!oni, Sluili. Muhammad was called “ fiufl " from his 

gentle and mild character. Even at tho present day. ainiple people are often addressed. 
" Sufieahih ee muoh so that the vrord is often used as the equivalent of “aBimpletori 
Mulia Muhammad early left his bone, and lived chiefly at Abmadahad. where he was the 
friend and teacher of Sayyid JalSI.i BuMiSrt. The Mir*'at and the fi/fim, praise 
his versw, and the former quotes from a SaqiitCma of his, 

, The Atiwhkada wrongly puts him tmder Ittahan, and mentions that some call him the 
Wateraai uncle of Mullil jam! — Which js impossible. 


aia- 
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S, O heart, fchy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost 
thou walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
iurden will be a little lighter. 

3 , You asked me, “ How are you, Muhammad, after falling in lov@ 
with him 1 — long may you live ! ” “I stand,” said I, ” below the heaven 
as a murderer under the gibbet.” 

25. JudaM.'*- 

His name is Sayyid and he is the son of Mir Mansur. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest perfection in the art of painting. 

The beauty of idols is the Ka'-ba to which I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthle.ss watchers ® the acacia thorns. 

I am a prey half-kiUed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and .rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him, 

In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale, 

26. Wuqu*^i of Nishapur.® 

His nnme i.s Sh.wif. 

Love and the lover have in reality the same object in view. Do 
not belies'e that I lose by giving thee my life. 


* Judi^! h.'id been mentioned above on p. J07. He had tho title of " Nddir'i 't-Mu!I: ”, 
and had already served under n«m.ayun. He. leCta Diwan ; but ho bo-ti also been accueed 
of having stolon ARhlil’a Dlwiin {vide bolov, the 37th poet). 

“ The Atashlrada and Tatp'o Taaldra mention another Judil'’! of Sitwah. 

^ Muhammad .Sliarif WuquSf belonged, iiecordiiig to tlie Ma^aeir-i Uahimi, to a dis- 
tingnished family of Sayyida in NTshupur, Hia znotfier was the sister of Amir Shahmfr. 
who had been for a long time assay master under Shah TahroELsp. Ho died in 1002, 
Bada’-oni {HI, p. 37S) says that Sharif was a relation of Shibab Khan {p. 362). " Eis 
name was Muhammad Sharif. Alas, th.at bo impure a man should have so oioelleint a name I 
His herefieul opinions are worse than the heresies of those who, in this ago, boar the game 
name [Sharif-i Amull, pp. 185, 602, and the poet Sharif-i Sarmndl, mentioned below. 
No. C3 — two MohhoreticB in the eyes of Bada'-oniJ. Though he belongs neither esclnsively 
to tho Basakhwanfa (p. 50^ note 2) nor to the ^abdhls, ho holds an intermediate place 
between these aoenraed and damned aects ; for he strenuously fights the doctrine of tha 
transmigration of aonla {landaukh}. One dajc he came to me at Ehimbar on the Kashmlr 
irontier, asking me whether he could accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing large Woeks (rfl 
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1. I do nol care for health.' 0 Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a aorrow 
which deprivp.H my heart of every hope of recover}? ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coquettiahly at ms, that it 
rahies. openly and .secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 

87. Khusrawi of Qa.’’in.^ 

He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qusim of GnnabM [or Junabad, or 
Junabid, in |Giura.siin]. He writes Shilcasta well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 


If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 


Thy coining has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surma for my eyes. 

The lions of the Haram .should not stain their paws with my blood, 
0 friend, give the dogs of the CTuistian monastery this food as a treat. 

What do I care for comfort ! I think myself happy in my misery ; fot 
the word ‘•rest" is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 

s 

■ “ ' 28. Shaykh Raha'i® 

i . r” 

‘ He trace.s his descent from Zain" ’d-Din Khafi. He pretended to 
be a f5ufi. 


rocks of ficvrral tlioiLsand mans lying about near my hou'ic, he exclaimed with a sfgh* 
** All theso helple&s thijiga arc only waiting to assume Iiuman form/' Notwithstanding 
hia wicked belief, ho competed poems in praise of the Tmanis ; but he may have done 
so, when ba was young, Ho was an excellent hatib and letter-writer, and wa^ TiveU acquainted 
with history. He died m k.ii, 1002. 

^ Health ia the equivalent of “ indifference to love 

“ Qa^’in lies between Yazd and Hirat. Dighistam caUa him Sayyjd Amir KhuarawT. 
and says that he excelled inmusic. According to J3ada®'o«f. his mother wasMirzaQajiito'a 
sister, and he came to India after having visited MakUnh. He was in the facrvieo Of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir). 

® His name is MawUua Saqd« 'd-BTn^ of Kliaf. or Hlyuvaf (p, inH). The Atashkada 
quotes the same verse as Abu '1-Paxl. jBqdu^oaf says, he left a uell-JcnDwii dlwiin. In 
Doghistani, tu'o EahiiHs arementioned, one JtfawJana Kaiia.*"!/* known in literary circles ** ; 
and another Ra)i£L*'I frorn, Ardiatan. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) calls Uiiu ; and 

says that, according to the Nafa*is, he died in 980. 

** ZaynQ "d-Dln Khafi, from whom Baha^'f traced hia descent, is a famous saint, who died 
in the’beginning of Shaw’wal, A.ir, 838. He was first buried at Malm (or B§.iin), then at 
DarwishabSd, then at Hiral, His biography is given in Jainl'a NaJMt» %Un$, and he ia 
not to be confounded with the saint 2ayn» 'd-Din Ta'^ibadi. mentioned above. 



No one has. in thy lovi', bacn more lirnught up to sorrow than I ; sn?! 
that thou knowt'^t not m3- .sorruvr i-j a upw aorraiv. 


I took to Uavelliiit; in order to allay ni}- grief, not kaovving tliat nif 
road would pasi over hundred mnuntaim of grief. 

29. Wafa‘i of bfahan ' 

He possea^aus spiarlca of taste. He lud been for some tinie wandering 
in the desert of rethomont, but has now put the mantle of worldlinesa 
on his shouldet.s.^ 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buj* a Yusuf. I/et a maa 
buy what he does not require I ^ 


Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawits, the doors 
are oponecl, and the door of the heart is closed. 


I am secure from the dangers of life ; no one deprives the street* 
beggar of his bareness. 

1. The dhrt of fate comes from the other side of the armour ; * why 
should I uselessly put on an. armour ? 

2. Flash of death, strike first at me ! I am no grain that brings na 
ear to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are liice the fragrance of the rose that chooses th» 
zephyr as a companion. 


30. ShaylA Saqi.^ 

He belongs to the Arabians of the Jaza'ir. He has acquired aom® ■ 
knowledge. 


^ Bada^on i ‘sayi^ (III, p. 385) that WafaMwai forsometiEiBiaKashmTr, ■wanttoXj.ahor,^ 
and entered the service of JTayn jChan (p, 3G7), Acoofdijig to tKe Atashhad®, ho hGlongedt 
to the ^lmridiTe.Kjitds,{vaidwasbroui|htupatl 9 faha.n; hi3Kubft®'i3areg<K»d. Dag^istanK 
rails bim a Turk, and states thatWafari abiirst was fin tiUffhask (ansan who iroos clothesjf.^ 
ii'iDin a fault in Ins eye, ho vq.% called kor . " The blind Wafa**!/' 

® '* His impudent flatteTy was proverbifil/k 
® Afi, for ojivtiiiplc, Io7e, grief. 

* i.e., a place ’ahero man m not protected, because hedoes not expect flu ^rrow 
that 9 ide, 

ahocaUs him Jaza^in,i.e, from the ialands. His father. Sh=syhhJhfshIi«,« 
waa a distinguished law^yer and was looked upon by the os a Hnjtahid* ffo ^ 

m MOkshiiad. rvliOTo Saqi wa? bom. S5ql received eome- edaf^tiGUg and Is fljgreca^* • 
past. He came from the Dakhm to Kmdiistfin, and ia at present [in J004J ill ^ ^ 
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' 1. I htcnmc a cloak to ruin, SaqI, and like the Ka'^ba, a place of 

belief and licrc&y. 

2. I hiu’t fouiRl no tiace of love, much as I have travelled among 
the hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 

My heart is .still ardent, ^^ith love, and thou art still indilTerent. 0 
sweetheart, speak, before I openl}’ express myself. 

31. Bafi‘'i of Ka.shnn.^ 

His name is Haydar. He is well acquainted with the a/s poclica and 
13 di.stinguished as a writer of riddles and idnHs. 

My heart i.s sensitive, you cruel one ; what miiedy i.s there for mo ? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the belor-ed — what can I do ? 

1. A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a Ij-rant ; I am plunged 
into erimo [love] and tlrinlc that thou art forgi\-ing. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose wliatover 
name plea.ses thee rao.st. 

32. Ghayrati of Shiraz. “ 

His diction is good, and be know.s the history of the past. 

1 am smitten by the eyelash of mj' murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.-'' 


^ Hia full name, arcorclinc; to TaqI-y! Awhadi, is AniFr latdiQ" 'ci-DIn Ho 

was a Tabalilju Rayyid of IviU^han The Ii<jhT7\n thiit. he left Persia 

tn 999, on account of Hoxnc wrong which he had suffcicd at the hand of tho king of Pensia. 
went from Gvijrat in company with Kliwjja Habib'* 'Hah to Liihor, and W'a'i wc!] rcceircd 
by Akbar. Por the tCirJNi, mentioned above on p. CIO, note 2, Fay?.! gave him 10,000 
rupees. After a stay of a few years in India, he returned to his country, hut HuOrred 
T>hipv.TM:k near the ^Uikriin coast, in which he not only lo&.t property to the amount of 
tw’oldkha of rupees, but also (as spitefully remarks) the copies of Fay^i’s poetical 

worlhs which )ic was to have distributed in Persia. Sprengor (Catalogue, p. 58) Fays that 
Haydai’ was drowned ; but the fact is, that ho was saved and returnecl to India, His 
losses created much sjTnpathy, and he received, at Akbar’s valuable presents from 
the Amirs. Prom tlie Khan ^anaa alone, he got. jit various times, about a lakh. After 
■some time, he again icturned. his two sojourns in India having lasted about eight lunar 
years. Re went to itakka and Madina, wdiere hofetnyed four years. In 1013, he returned 
to KiLfihan, foiuid favour with Shah <!Abb^, and rereivecl aouio rent free lands in hia 
native town. According to the Atashkada he died in a.h. lf)!12, the turiUi of hia death 
being the Arabia words. “ ?ra hln* zahk'^ Jl y^anok." Hia fcoii, Mir Hoaliitii-i Sanjnr, is 
■mentioned on the next page ; and Tahir-j Ra-^rdbadi mentions in his Tavkira another 
*8on of tho name of Msr Ma??iiru. a friend of MuUa Awjl. MSS. often give his name wrongly 
JRaJiqL 

® The Ataslilcada says that Ghayrati travelled about in t^Iraq, went to Hmdrtsfcan, and 
3iv«d after hia return in' Kashin, where be fell m love with a boy of a respectable family, 
fear -oi the boy’s relations, he rvent to Shiraz, where ho died. 

® iBecfuse th© heart only was broken* 



The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched hitlerer.* 

I am free from worldiiness ; for my aspirations do no longer learn 
ngainst tlio wall of confidence. 

I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whoso 
sake God will pardon, on the day of rosurrootion, the slaughter of a 
hundred Musalmiins. 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 


The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven’s 
envy is changed to love. 

1 saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous ; for 
there is but one cruel tyrant in these regions.® 

33. Halati of Tman.® 

His name is Yadgiir. He is a selfish man. 


Leave me to my grief ! I find rest hr my grief for him. I die, if the 
tliought of the possibility of a cure enters my heart. 

AYhen ray eye caught a glimpse of him, my lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within nae ! 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


’ That is, my beloved boy causes the greatest miachief among the hearts of men. 

* No boy is lovelier than tlie beloved of the poet. If the poet, therefore, se(»s another 
man lovo-sick. he gets jealous, Lia beloved boy must have bestowed favnura on th» 
other man. 

'■* Badalov I that his father was a poet, and wrote ander the namo of Wdlihl. 
Yadgiir traced his descent from Sultan Sanjar ; but the Tahiiqal calls him a Chaglit-a*'!- 
Hq served m Akhav's army. 

“ EW son Jala! Kh5,n had the taj^alhia of Baqa.*^i. though from his unprofitableness 
he styled himself Ruswa^t. ‘ the blackguard.' Ho gave hia father poison from his mother 
on account of a fault," and Akbar ordered him from KMhmxt to Lihor, where he was 
executed by the Kotwiil, 

The A kbarvdma (Lucknow Edition, III, p- 480) aays that YadgS-r served m 993 in Kabul 

Ho is not to be confounded with Mir of GflSn. 
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34. Sanjar of Ka.shan.* 

He ip lliQ .son o£ Mir Haydnr, the ri'ldle-writer. Ilu lias a taste for 
poetry, and lives iu fjoinl rireumstaiice-. 

I crime from tiie motiaptery of tlie (tuebre-, and v.ear, from Miarae on 
areount of improprietie.p, a sacrod thread twicted round my w;iL.,t, and. a 
wailing gong under my arm- 

I am jealoas and I shall die from the nggres-sions of fielvde lovers, f 
am a fresli plant, hut shall die from the hu.ap of rubbish .about me 

I, too, have at la^t perished in the century of thy Ioit AI.is > none i.‘» 
HOW loft of Majnun’s tribe."' 

Sorrows rush from every .side on my heart without first Iciiocldng at 
the door. I cannot help it ; my li(m.se lies on the highway. 

35. Ja?br.‘ 

His name is Padishah. Qull, and ho is the son of Shiih Quli Khan 
NaranjI of Kurdistan, near Baghdad. 


See liow extremely jealous I am. My bewilderment leaves me, if any- 
one alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes me bewilder* 
inent. 


* Sanjar came in a.h. 1000 from Pei'sia to India, and nxet liia father {p. OOii fv) ), For 
Rome crime, “ to mention vvliicii is not proper/’ Akbar imprisoned him. Uhen again set 
free, he •neiit to Ahniadabid; butnofe thminngitwiae to remain there, he vient to Ibrahun 
Sh.'ih of Bijapur. Some tune after, he received, tliroiighthc inliuencc of hhs father, 
a caii from Shah *1 Abbas of Peraia to retuni. But before ha could icave, ho died at Bliapur. 
in A.H- 1021. Regarding the value of his poems people hold opposite opinionj. 
liahwii. 

The JvZfisdud-yi ^iAmira and Mr, T. \V. Eealo of Agrii, the learned author of the 
Miflah^ ‘l-Tmmrlkh, give the foliowjiig veue as fari^of Sanjar ’s lUatli (metre ) : — 

c/*** 

The king of Uteralure kas ihrou’ti away the royal umh^clla, 
of whioh the words padis)tafi-i sukhun give 1023 ; but as the padishah throw'i away 
the umbrella, wo have tosnbtract a or 2; for the figure of tho Arabie— ? it inverted, looks 
hko an umbrella, 

® i.c. love lias made the poet forget hia faith, and he has become a heathen or a 
Christian, Tho Chrmtiarus’ in many ea^tom couiitnea- uqrd gongs becaubo they wen* not 
allowed bells. 

^ The poet only is a true lover. He alone rcscmbletl hlajnfin. 

“ The Tazliiras givn no details regarding His father has mentioned above 

on p. 5117 ; and from the Akbarnfma (IU. p. 512) \va know that PadiahSh Quit served m 
Kashmir under Qasim Khan (p. 4l2). “ Jazbl " means " attractive ” ; a similar tai^alitis 
js “ Majzfib “ one who is attracted by God'a love/* 

Badci'^<}n{ (III, 213) ascribe the last veesas given by Abu 'FFftri to Padishuh Quiz's 
father, 
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1. Sonipjfcinies I break xnj vow of repentance and sometimes the 
wine-bottie ; once, twice^ iace^'^antiy, I break my pJaintive Ouie [ray 
heart]. 

2. 0 Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices ! How often 
shall I repent and again btL-ak inv vow of repentance ! 

36. Tashbilu of Kashan ^ 

liis niind, from his yoath. was unsettled- He belongs to the sect of 
the Mahmudis ; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present 
condition. The I'tlasna'al entitled “ Xartah o Khurshid ”, “ the Atom and 
the Sun ”, is v-Titten by kirn. 

Dust of the graveyard^ rise for once to joy ? Thou enclosest a cerpefe 
like rmiie, flain by Iiis hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt ; I recognize thee when thy fguifr 
shines forth 


^ TUo AtaahkacU rjvllR him “ Mir <1 Ali AUbar T.ksblThT. Though a doeent man, ho tJas 
flingn !ar m hi*’ manners, and was not widely known. WTiilst m Hindu dan he tried to improve 
the moralfl of tin? people, dre^acd an a Paqir. and <iid not visit kings DajghifitSni aaya. 
•that ho Wivs a iuiretu', and lived for forty years in Hinduetan a, retired life, He generally 
lived in gravcyardi, PtM^oni (III. 204} l»aa the following notice of him. “ He came twiee- 
or three tim^i t» HindiLdan, and returned homo. Juit now (a n. 1004) he has eome back 
again, andoalls the ptccipleio iieresiea. advising them to follow the fate ortbft Basukbwami!; 
(ride above, p. 60»). He told fihaykh AbU 'l-Fa?! that he was a Mujtahid, or iniallible^ 
antlionty on religious matttn^. and itsked him to introdnee Jum to the emperor, to wboeo 
pxaific he harl composed an Ofie. the end point of which wan tho qucistion why tho emperor 
did not direct hia'pciliry to the overtlirow of the so-called orthodox, in order that trutli 
might assume its central poqitiim. and pure moaothoitm might remain. He alao wrot© 
a pamphlot in honour of Abu ‘I-Fazl according to the manner of the Huqtiiqi gcct and 
their manner of writing the lotlem (singly, not joined, aa ifc appean from the followmg], 
all which ja iiyprierfay, dissimulation {iazriq) and agrrement of the niimcricaf value of 
the Icttert). Hakim 'l-Mulk {Lule above, p, r37) discovered that Taahbihi ” has 

the^ame numerical value (727) as " Tazrlqi ”, “the hypocrito," Tashbihi boa composed 
a DiwSm, When I wrote my hi-atory. h« once gave me, in Aba 'hFa^rs prcaencp, & pamphlet 
on Mah^^ud of Hai?aichuS7i, and Tlookefl «t it. The preface was ag follows “ 0 God I 
who ai t praiseworthy [^ajirnUd) in all Thy doinga, I call upon Thee. 'There is no Oth-firr 
Goti but, Allah. IWse be to God, whose mtreies arc viaihlB in all bds works who has shown 
the ezietence of fillhis worlis . . . [the text iflUninteliigible], He knowa HinasoJf ; but 
do not know ourselves, nor Ilim. He ta an existence “nob existing except tlirough Iliffisoit 
jind a plate of oxiateneo independent of othera ; and He is the most merciful, Qvy^Hon 5 
WTiat 13 meant by “ n^ttura ” ? Answer : what people c&ll creatlop or nature, is God. 
6tc. Dirt upon his mouth, for dating to writn such stu0 ! Tho grand point of al) thia 
lying is, of course/’ the four At the end of the pamphlet, taaw the following t:— 

*■ This has several times beeu written on the part of the Persiaii Afujf&hid H> b r, ‘jAt i, I,. 
A> k. b, a, i‘, T. a, ah, b, I, h, 1 , the Amtni,^ thft loRt# the reprtaenlative.^' Ann the 1 :^% 
was like fchia— may God ua from nuoh unbeUefl^' ' 

“ The Atom and the Sun *' is a mystical subject^ The atoms pf di&l dstjte, fn tlm 
.fltin ’s fays and 1 ove 1 1, a^d are emblematical of man's te Qod., 

the Buri" the poem, no doubt, refened to the pteuliw' -views of thee^pe^o?/ ^ 
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Pass some day by the bazaar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy 
crimes ar the price of a hundred meritxsrious actions.' 

0 thou that tikcst the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 
hast not given Tashbihi a biealrfasc, and he asks thee for an evening 
meal.“ 

1. I aw that Tashblhi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
graveyard. 

2. I like to dwell in a graveyard, because dwelling in a graveyard 
lies before our sight. 

The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. lYith 
me is the ring ! — all other hands are empty 

37. Ashki of Qum.** 

He is a Tabatiba Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 

Tlio.se who are slam by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


‘ This verba m an example of n well-known rhetorical figure. The word “ rctrihnlion " 
leads the reader to c-xpett the opposite of what Taahbihl iiaya. The lovely boy has, of 
oourae, broken many heart? and shed the blood of believers ; nevertheless, all are ready 
to tT.ausfer the rewards of their meritorioa'i actionii to him. and thus buy op hia crimes. 

^ The aunlooka round like a loaf ; the warm oven is the heat of the day. 

® In altusion to a game, m which the players secretly pa-sa a ring from one to another, 
and another jiarty has to liini where the ring m, The ring is with Tn-thbLin,” i.e., ho hoa 
ehoaen truth, he is the elect. 

* Wo know from the tfa/l/gffm that Mir .Ashki was thegon of Mir Sayyid CAIi Mnhtasib 
Ipublie censor) oE Qum in Persia, Ashki's cider brother Mir Hururi also is known as a poet, 
tihazali’fl fame and sueces.s (uiVe p. 031) attracted Ashki to India, hut he did not meet 
Hhozali. The nutnbor of his verses exceeded ten thousand ; but when on his deathbed, 
ho gave Ids several Diwana to Mir Juda^i (aide p, 060) to artanga, Mir Judo'i, however, 
publlBhed whatever he thought good in his own name, and tlirew tho remainder into 
water. Tariqi of Sawah alludes to this m tho following epigram - 
^ — tal 

is™.}! 01)0. t)t 

aft,)) j ii ii V 

aiiS y sAlUty 

Thou hast Mlhi poor AshB, 

And 1 wotnfer at Chy erime bting hidden. 

With Ihee four pivAw of hie nrminei. 

And what remaint of thy poetru, is his, 

fijj^istSnl says that Ashki died in Mir Juds^’i'a house, and he ascribes the epigram to 
fGJietalt i Wt ho he only quotes a hemistich, tho statement «f the contemporary Haft 
ia pisterabla. 

Badd^mi soys that Ashki's poems are fall of thought, and that he imitated (lalabM ) 
tbh poet, Ho died St .. . 
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My body melts m the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away ; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 

Whenever I have to beer the pang of separation from my beloved, no 
one bears with me but death. 


Aihki, I think my tears have turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face.* 

38. Asirl of Eay.“ 

His name is Amir Qiixi. He is a man of education. 

The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
Cunning. The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between iifl. 

I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous Jiands were 
properly employed. 

His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in mjr breath. 

39. Fahmi of Kay [Tihran],® 

Give him no wine who feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lie.s as dust before the door of 
the tavern. 


^ So <lo the ^\iit{'hBrs of the beloved boy rush up against Ashki, when he declares 
Ilia Jove. 

^ Afiirl was, according to jBad^l^oni, an educated man, and the beat pupil of ]ffakini“ 
*I itfullc (p. 611). But the oliraafco of India did not agree -^vith him, and he did not find 
much favour with the emperor. Ho therefore returned, to Ray, hia home, where he 
died (i.c., before a.h. 1004). 

* /iarfn'‘07ii gives three poetaof the name of Fahmi; — l^FahmiofTihran, who travolltwl 
much, and vaa for some time in ludia ; 2, Fahmi of Samarqand, son of Nadin, an able 
riddlo-ivriter, who wua also for some time in India ; 3, Folmii of Aatrabad, who died at 
Dihli. The /faAmt montions a Fahmi of Hurznnz (Ormuz) well known in X*ar 

and Hurmuz, who came to India, presented an ode to the Khan IChanan. got & present, 
and returned. Dagliiatdm mentions a fifth Fahmi from Kash&xi, and a uirth, of whom he 
gives no particulars. 

As the Tadaqdt and Dd/z/iisfam oacribe the some verse to Fahmi-yi Tihr&nT. which 
Abu 'l-FazI pres to Fahmi of Hay, fclie identity of both ia apparent. In fact, it looks 
AS if Abu 'UF&^J had made a mistake m calling liim ** of Ray ", no Taxkir» 

followfi him. 
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I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. ftaydi of Shiraz.^ 

He spent some lime in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually 
studied ; but he thiiika much of himself. 


As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thon couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of nil others. 


1. Thou drovcst me away, and T came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confes.s that I feel a.shamed of my love having had 
jealousy as a companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce .such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain ; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I de.sixe to accuac thee of shedding, in every look, a hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness. 


1 am gone, my reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my .soul, so a.? to keep it burning [with love] tHi the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze afthe sun ; else tlie sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


Qaydl came from TVlakkali to India, and waa roccived by Akbar, Once, at a 
'court as^icmbly, bo epolco of the injustice of the D&gh o on which Akbar 

had set his Jicar fc {vide p. 252) and felhnto diagrace, He wandered about for some time as 
I‘’nqTrin tbcByana District, artd returned to Ib-thpur Sikri. Buffering from piles. Aiiuack, 
■whom he oonsultccl# cut open the TcinB of the anna, and Qaydi died. He was an eicelleat 
poet, Badu^oin, 

I Daghiatdni aaj'a that he was a frieud of and died in a.h. 
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41 , Payrawl of fioT/ali/ 
name la Amir He waa a good painter. 

V.'here in tlie v.ine of lo'.e riven to ^vtetci)es tvilhout feeiing ? Loviog^ 
icioL:, i.. a cininkennesi ; let iiu u }je careful to wliom to give it ! 

0 God ! I cannot reacli tLe wotld of the ideal ; forgive me if I worahip' 
form.= 


42, Kami, of Sabzrrar.^ 

Hia mind is somewhat \ir..oettled. 

If I knew tluit tears could make an impression, I would altogethes 
turn to blood and trickle from the eye. > 

I 

\\ liether I see him [tlie be.nutiful boyj or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have yoti ever seen such a sight ? j 

I wished I could like a breeze pass away from tlii.s base world. This 
is not the street of the swRctheart, from which one cannot pass away. 

■Jly blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to wmrk, and my heart is effectually wounded. ^ 

43. Payaml.'* 

His name is lAncl” ’.s-.Salain. He is of jkrabian c.’ttraction, anti has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himself. 


1 Pamut imitated the poet A?afL He wrote a poem on *' Form oml Ideal ", of whicli 
Ahfi hifi given the Hjat vme, and completed a. Diwin of (Jhaxala. 

- Thi^f veme, the hegjnninj? of Pa^Ta-wI'a " Form oud Ideal ", contaias tho rhetorical 
figuie. bccAiise it gives the title of the poem. 

^ Ivmui’.i father, Khyaia Yahya, waa o grocer {baqqal) and lived in the Maydan 
Mahnllah of Siibzwar, in’ ^wiisrin. Occasionally ho ^rote poem^. When the Uzbaks 
took Sabzwar, hlir Yahya. ^veTlt to India, oiid left Kami, then twelve yearn old, with one 
of lu.-s relations in Sab'/Aviir. At tho requeat of hw father, Kami came to India, and was 
frequently with tho miun Khilnati. He went afterwards back to Khurasan and the 
author of the ^la^anr-i Ralthul saw him, in 1014. in Htrat. In travelling from Hsrat io 
his house, he was killed by robbers, who carried ofi the property which he had acquired 
ill the JChan Khrm2n's Ecrvicc. 

The IIqJL Iqlhn says that hia poems are good, but that ho was irascible and narrow- 
minded. 

Bada^ri)) r also mentions him ? but he wrongly calls Qwn\ '* from the town of Qum 
Ho aays, Kami is a young man and has just come to India (1001) ; his thoughts are bold. 

FftyainT, according to Ha^iatam, wna a pupil of the renowned <IAUSmT DawwauT, 
He was for a long timo Vaztr to Shah *J-Mulk ibn-i N0r« ’d-Palir of hSr, ^ His 

services were afterwards dispensed tjith. and a Jew of thn name of Vatlqub was appointed 
iiwtcad. But this change was not wise j for soon after, Sba.h ‘TAbhas sent m ikrmy under 
Bah Viidl Kb, an to Lar, who conquered the oountry. 
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Fortune cheats in play, loses, and tal-ea back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you chnot random .arrows at the target ? 

2. If you would take one Ics-on in the science of frileucc, you would 
laugh loud at your silly conversation. 


1. I keep a thou-'and thunderbolt.' concealed below my lip Go aw.iy, 
go away, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 

2. I have come to the fiubiic tqu.are of the ^Tor!d, hut 1 think it 
wore belter if iny Yu.siif wore yet in the pit than in the bazaar.’ 


Patience, in order to toii'ole me, has ag.tin put me off w’ith new 
Subterfuges, and lias stitched up the book of my happiness the 
wrong way. 

1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it ha.s tucked the liem up to the waist and ha.s gone. 

2. My heart suv among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hundred time.s by way of ftiendihip and went away. 


1.'' 44, Sayyid Muhammad [Fikri].^ 

V 

He is a clotb-weaver from Ilirat, Hu generally composes RubaMs. 

1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is, 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not barn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing rem,ains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity’s spring will appear : 


^ Yusuf means here “ life ** ; pit. non'esistenc:© ’* ; bazaar. " existence.'* 

* Sayyid Mubammad'a poetical natae is Fikn, the “ pensWe Ho camo. according 
lo the Baji Iqlinu in ‘^09 ttj India ; and hia excellent mba^^is induced people to call him 
ihe Khayvata of the age ", op '• itJr Ruba^i He died on hie way to Jaunpur, in 973* 
of his death being Mtr mfar mmilii. 
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2. The beloved will raise like plants their heads from the duatj and 
I, too, shali raise my head in courtship.* 

46. Sudsi of Karabala, Mir Huaayn.® 

I am attarly ashamed of the dogs of thy street ; for they have made 
friendship with a man Idee me. 

I am in misery ; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were instead of me to suffer for one night by being separated from 
him [the beautiful boy]. 

WTio am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shoiildst care for 
my being or not being ? 


46. Haydari of Tabriz.^ 

lie is a merchant and a poet; be work.s hard and spends his gains 
hberally. 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes 
[love]. 


‘ ’’ITaifl verne reminds mo of a verse by K&llm. X Uiink (metre Rujoz) 

Each man on Ihe Hay of rtsitrrectiont will -adze a book (the book of Z, too, shall b6 

present, tvilh my aweethearVs picture vndtr my arm. 

* Orighiotam says that Mir Ilwsayn'a father left Karbala for Sabzwar, Qudsl was » 

great friend of Muhammad. Khan, governor of Hirat. .Bada*’onr (III, 370) cays that IVIir 
irubammad Sharif Qudai's brother, also camo fo India, and “ died a short time 

ago”, i.e., before a,h. lOOi, 

* Haydorl was three times in India. The first time ho came lie was young, and found 
a patron in Muln^mmad Qaaim Khan of NishiLpur (vide above, p. 37C. Hia company, saya 
the Haft Iqliin, was more agreeable than hia poema. The Masnawl xvhich he wrote Jn 
imitation of Saadi's JBostan, io insipid, and remained unknown. Though hp laado money 
in India, he said ~ 

^<^ 1 * ^ yd* j eVii Je 

On hin second return to Indip, he found a patron iutlio Kh£n-t A^Izam (p. 313), who 
gave him one thousand rupees for an ode. Muhammad lOidri Aiga (p. 337) intrwiucetl 
him at court. For an odo on the elephant, Akbor presented him with two thousand 
rupees and a horse, Tho third time ho com© to India, ho attached himBolf to the IGmn 
Khan§,n. whom he accorapanied on bis expedition to Gujrat (p. 25*4), and received Uberal 
presents for an ode on the victory of SarHch. He returned to K3eban, tho governor of 
which town, Agfea Khizr Kahawandi (brother of the author of tho jl?a|ir7»0 

befriended him. As Tabriz had jvist been destroyed by tho Turks of Rum, ho settled m 
^Irdq, at a place called in the M8S,^; which for ita excellent climate and frmta had 
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0 Haydarl, trj, like tke virtuous, to attaiu wsnQ por:« ction ia this 
’World oi sorrow ; for to leave toifl worid defirieiit in anyiMng, h Ixiro 
learag tbe b-atb in a dirty state, 


d7. Sajuri, 

He is the son ot cbe preceding* His vcsificstion is good. 

My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [io'=fc] has rendered 
me well known ; perphxed I a.ik mye^elf why I remain cr ucctilcd. 

The farmers have eommitled their eeeds to the field, now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48 FarshX of Bay (5) ^ 

Eis name is fehapur. He is a good man, but is in bad c'rtumsfcanrfeE, 
If be is diligent, he may become a good poet. 

1. i go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
I sit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 


no equal in ^Iraq or lvliuria5L About that tiEi« Sbiiii <;Abbu9 ramo to tbo place 
to hunt phcftBttnta {l<ibg), {KabL is the ChuKor partndge ojf IndiB— P] Ifc 
Ihappftaed ih&t the Inng’s own falcon flew away, and eat down on the bouse 
of & datwlsh, whOj notwithstanding that the king bad gone personally to his 
homo, refused to open the do^jr. '* nh© foaming ocean of the Ijng’a wrath rcjso in 
high waves,” and ho ordered a genoml uaiu^sRCre of th& people of the place, whieb^was 
happily prevented thi ough Hayd''.ri’8 influence. The same falcon was killed \ n tho aame 
day by an eagle on a steop hill, about a farsang from J~j ; and Ihe king, out of love for 
the animal, had a large house built on the top of the hill, whieh has now a place 

of resort for the Biirroundiug country. But as tli© bill is maocGBaihlo for beasts of burden, 
tho building must have cost a great deal of money and labour, ^ajdail cLcd there, 
beloved by all, in a.h. 1002. 

H© had also writion a book entitled 7 ghayb, in prais© of lus tearher, the poet 

Llsara, who had been attacked jii a pamphlet entitled &ahw'* 7 Lua i, “ thr Slip of tho 
Tongue,” which was written by his has© pupil Mir Sharlf-i TabcIaL Tho BahlrrS 

gives a fow pa.saagos from the book. 

Daghistani saya that the poet Damish Kaydar of Yard, mentioned i n Tazl ims, n very 
likely tho some aa Mawlana Hajdari of Tubm, who is sometimes tailed ya/cl” from 
hia friendship with ‘VValu^hl of Ysid 

Samri, Haydari's son, tame to India after hla father's death, and v,as made by tho 
Khan ^lanan Jlffr SiimOrti of his household. Ee Mas also a good oflicor, anil was killed 
during the DaUhin wars, when ixith Shahnaaclss Khan, the non of his patron. 

^ The second \ orse ahoVa that the ia ^fia llu^ of the post ig Sh^ipur, Parcbl is acorcely 
known. With tho exception of Bd^istfinfa woik, which merely meniidna that ForebI 
lived during the reign of Akbar, I have not found hia ti'mio in tho Ta^kirs''. Sprenger 
{Catalogue, p 62) mentions a Farebi of Bukhara j but ag iiOis said to have diedni a.h. Si i, 
he must be another poet. The laaiuo of hia birthplaco is doubtful } tho j^SS. of the A^m 
Baht, and BHiT, or leave outiih© Word, as Bd;^iefcanrbaa donOi! RS-ai la the 
mua.1 form of the adjective derived from “ Ray ” the well known town in SOiurasSU. 



2. It is not my int-aation to be in ardoufs loi myself, Shapfis ; my 
object u to bnag a certein B-wettbeart bsfore fclie woild. 


i am the thorny rbrnb Without leaves in the desert ; ro bird takes 
shelter v.ith me from tea-r of accidents 


1. !£ the martyr of thy love-grief ls to have a tomb, let it ba the 
gullets of C10W3 and kites, or the atomachs of ndd hearts. 

2 Until I pa's along the torrent of reFtlessneas [lovet, I cinnot plunge 
mto the shoreless orean 

49 Fasuni of Shiraz ‘ 

His name is Mahmud Beg He is an excellent accounUnt, and knows 
also astronomy well 

When the eye has once learned to sie [to love] it loses iti peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once Icarm d to throb, it loses its rest 

The p,rssion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by blowing upon it 

IVhen I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for 
the eye feels, more than bp, the sweet sorrow of kiBSing his foot 

Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the enme of my love ! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 

Sole friend of my ohambef ! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast! I feel jeabna of the 
spectators. 

1, If I flee from thy cruelties teli me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head riihen far from thee, 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on whicli I wanderj wheae victim 
shall I be when I arise ? ® 


i Abu 'bFajl saye that S'nsanl was IroJuShira*^ Smta^cidf amt Taip call kii# ; 

and Di^istani and tijo Ataabkada says that he e&ma ima TabrU. Sadd’oal aayi that 
*ara,t over Tafctah and entered tha setTnea ot tha empeior, ftmi IlttuftSaS #d*!s 
that ha also served under Jahangir and ShShj'sbsB M JIustawC. life IbCAtettt 

WeBtiona a Fusniil. who Was ad Awlr adder JahinSir and liad tha titto ASphl 



50. HMu-I 01 Turshui.i 

i am as if blin'l aud wauiier about seeking for something. I pant 
after lliis mirage [love], though I hold a cooling Jrinic in luy hand. 


Nadiri, I complain of no one ; I have niy^eif eet fire to this h<>ap of 
thorns. 


51, jSfaTfti of Mashhad. - 


He is .1 poet of talent ; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 


I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not, dry up ; 
neither death nor the bfc to come can bring the journey toward.s this 
stage [love] to a clo.se. 


Ho eye is fib to behold rny glory ; my figure m the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 


If that be Mansur’s love, do not grieve, 0 heart. Not ei.'ery weak- 
minded man is fit to love.* 


^ The author of the Hafi Jqltm says tfi.it KiViiri wont two ycarri before tho completion 
of the Huft Iqlim, i.c„ in 1000, to ladia ; but- lie doen not know what becamo of him. 

DaghistSni racntioiis three poeks of the name of Xadirl : (i) Nailirl of Samarq^and, 
who came to Hiunajiin inXndia, (2)aN.ldirI from>?hustivr ; and (3) a Nadiri from Syalkoh 

Turshiz, or Tarshlali, li&s zinar Nlshapur. 

® Mulls Muhammad lli^a comes from Khabushan near Jlashhad. On his arrival 
in India, says the Ma^a^Jr-i liitk inn. ho found a patron in MTrzfi Yusuf Khan of Mashhad 
{p. 309} j but Boon after, he entered the service of the i^.an I^InQn (p. 3‘.U) and stayed 
with him and Prince Danya-l at Burhilnpfir. For his tho Kh.in Khanan gave 

him an elephant and a present of 10,000 rupees. He also composed several odCsS ia praise 
of the princo. Some people say that hi.s poems are Ukc the i.o., you find chaff 

and giaiivi together ; but most people pa-nKe his poen\>. The Kl\ \z&.na-yi *iAruira says 
tliat his Masnawl entitled Saz a Gudaz is quite fauffwiciit to ©itu-blieh his famo as iv great 
poet. This poem, of which tho Asiatin Society of Bengal ha.s a copy, contains the story 
of a Suttee. Kaw^JI hnd iLot'yet arranged his Qa^tdoa and Cj^haralfi in form o! a diwan, 
when he died in 1019, at BurhSnpur. 

i^adu!*’OTu’ sajs that hcckiruB decent from Ha7,rat •Suayldj H&ji Mul.iaminad of Kijabu* 
shan; but hia doings befiehiaclaiia. Heis very bold, and is now (in 1004) with the youngest 
prince, 

® Mansur aUained a high degree Of pantheinlic love ; he saw God in overybUiag, and 
at la«b pronlaimed, Ana ai-haqq *"* t am Gckl ” — for vrliich he was killed. The poet here 
aecosc^i of weakness, because he proclaimed ins’ love ; he should have kept it to 

himaeU. as proper for true lovers {mde p. note 1). 
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Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen ; and he who looks into the looking* 
glass sees, indeed, lua figure, but forms no part of the glass itaelfd 


Make th 3 raelf a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Naw'^i, with a ray of the aim ; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote.^ 


52. Baba Talib of Isfahan.® 

He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 

I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole vrorld, and. I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my Uttle heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 


I cannot raise, from wealmess, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.'* 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest “what does it matter? ” Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest me away, and yet askest “ What does it matter ? ” 

2. Thou dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.** 


* ITae poet means bv the looking-glass the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He- 
sees in it bis woeful figure ; but does not become one with him. 

‘ Properly, half a moto. The dost atoms that play in the sun rays are in love with 
the sun, 

3 According to the Hajt Iqliin, BabS Talib had been for nearly thirty years in Kaslunir, 
patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed the province, he camo 
to Hindustan, where he was muoh liked. The says that he waa often in 

the company of I.lakim Abu 'hFath (p. 468), Zaya TOian Kokali (367), Abu '1-Fa?h 
and Sbavkh FayzT ; at present, i.e.in 1025, he is Satlr of Gujrat. Bada^oni saya that ho 
waa nearly eight (twenty ?) years ia Kashmir, was at first a dervish, but took afterwards 
an cmpIojTncnt, and entered Akbar ’s service. The emperor onco seat him os ambassador 
to ^Ali Ray. ruler of Little Tibbat. On his return ho gave Abu *].Fa?l a treatise on the 
wonders of that land, which was inserted into the Akharmma. His poems are good, and 
breathe fine feeling. The/g65fnawws(jBi5L-fndtco Edition, p. 133) confirms these remarks, 
and adds that B.abS Talib died in the end of Jahangir’s reign, more than a hundred 
years old. 

* Vide p. 660. note 1. 

^ This Kubil^I pleased Jabaai^ so .auoh, that ho entered it with his own hand in tho 
Court album, Iqbaliia-ma, loc, oit# 



63. Sarmadi of Isfahan.'* 

His name is Sharif. He pos5esKe,s some kaowlcdge, is upriglif:, an<l 
zealous in the performance ol his duties. His rbymo i.s escellent. He 
understands arithmetic. 


Fortune has been faithful in my time ; I am the memoriai tablet of 
Fate's faithfulness. 


I vas at home, and thou earnest to me vrith drunken eyea and with 
roses under the arm ; the very dust of this hou.se of grief budded forth 
to see the eight of thy s.trivp.l. 


1 . I’/Iuit iiave I not done to my^eK in the heat of transgression ! 
'WJiafc crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a ross bed, and we ere jealous 
of tl)e zephyr’s going and coming. 

b. A lover ha.s hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the 
beautiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 


I ha%’e in contempt set my foot upon both v.wlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1 . I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of reaurreotion ; 
I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief w'hich can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

64. Bakhli of Isfahan.^ 

He is a man. without selfishness, and of reserved character. Though 
he say.s but little, he is a man of worth. 


i Muhammad Sharif "R’as moniioued a-bovo oa p. 531, No, 344, && a commander of 
r woKimdrpd. Jiada^onT says thathe waa at 6rst Cbauki'Cawie, andis at present (i.c., 1004) 
■with Sharlf-i Amuli (p. 502) ia. BengaK Ho iwod at first fo TTfito andor the ia^allua, 
of " Fayzi ; but in order to avoid opposition to Fay^t Abu ‘bFazl's brother, he chose 
that of ^Sarmadi, Sada^oni looked upon him as a heretic, and often abtnes h£m {Had. IL 
335). From the A^:bani(ima, wo seo that Sharif eetvcd in the 31st year in lta?hmiT, 
and in the end of tlie 32nd in QuJraU InUOOOhc was sent to Bengal TTith SharH-i Amulb 
and in the beginning of 1001 w© find him fighting in, Opls^ agftinsfc Ram Clmndr, Baja 
of JChurda. Bfi^istani says he died in the Dahhin, 

® The Ma^a^ir-i Kahimi is the only work in which I hav© found a notice of 
this poet. His name is Malik Ahmad, and h© was the son of Malik'* 

Macigud proprietor of Werkopa^J, twelve fawalAs from Isfahan,' {The 2k©, 

belonging to the yoeicty had originally Dotkopai j but the author appears to have 
corrected the d to a «»), His mother’s fatter was the i^eat Shay^ Aha l-Qaeim^wh© had 
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1. I Iiave i.iinit the furiiihire of my itrotig and v.ise heart; I have 
eet fire to the lumfe of mr ajjiiialious and Liitfit it. 

‘2. I have fiiveii up iK-r-'iiy and fait]!, atifi, half-tray bf-nvcc-a the 
Ka‘'b.i and the idol (eiiinie, I iiaev bi.n\t the sarred tlucad and the msary. 


1. I hnow of no plaitit that iiiis made impreraion ; I know of tio 
eveninp that was fyllriwed by a clieeiful itioctt. 

2. TliP}' say tlmt grief is followed by joy, but this la an error ; I know 
but of Mjtrawa being foliowcd by .sorrows. 

55. Gasim Arslan of Mashhad.*- 

lie posse jsfcG some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and fapenda it in .a genial way. 


I am ititoxiraled with the plea.surcs of the society of wits : for there 
the .Mibtleties of e.’cpression vanish at a hint. 


Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is half pone— what am I worth, now when a single look fcMr 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou lia.st the hriUiancy of the rose and the ociloux o£ wine. HoW 
■wonderful, what a freshness ! 


KHch inHuenfc with Tahmasp (hat seveml iegaci(5a (oiiw'/) iPerEta 1)8101(6518 to M^kktik 
vtSTC 'traiksfcrred to Uim, Rud q( otUer {<;ia^RtioQ)a he waa o,pT^Qin.ted. Mula'walU* His 
<:irc’umatanb£-‘5 thus became affliionfc, and somanyder^h®, pup^, learned Jnen, tmTellet^, 
poet‘s, etc.. eoUected around liim, that people persuaded TahmSspiliAt Abd 

Ijcnt on rebtilhon or heresy. Ho was, therefore, blinded. andliTedaretnadfilein fefeo 
Vi] JaRe, s^omc time after lie pmeat-ed a poem to 'pibrnaap, ■whiob procuredium a pension. 
In this poem, which the ila^ddr baa partly preserred, the TilJage is called Kn1^5^. 
In his retirement he used to WTite Pindar the nom dsjtlu.mt of AmrT. and employed 
1o arrange his poems. This occupation givvc Dal^li a tibSte ior poetry', and he socoiTad 
from Abb 'l-Qilsim iha takhalln? of Dahiili *% After having aH^ded on Hs matetfisl 
uncle for *!omc time, MalikTvjimnd Ti'ent to Isfahan, ■where ho gaJneda lepstatiott asa poet. 

In 9 !} 7 , ho came to India, and for fire ycara jn Akbar’s service. In 1003 b* vfmt 
lo the Dakhin, and found a patron in the |Khan fpi Snan. In wboao sOTvics ho 
svhen thfi Ma^Cmr-i RaJnmi was written. He also was a good soldier, 

^ Aralaii is Qosim’s noifi iU pZiaiw. He choao this mhjo, because Jiis *da| 3 Qied 
descent from Arslan Jilaib, nn Amir of Mahs^Sd of GhitzBt Th® -f^^y oas6&|fi!Ba Tfia. 
and Qasims was brought up in Tramoxania. He was a good poai^ aild e4icell6d m 
i?fldd^t>7u (iuoles an odo written by Aialaa on the Jloantaib of A|m?r. 
probably ill iabor. Diigh’atara says to died at Ahma^bid. Nsfep, ' ' 


I fews 
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56. ^ayuri of Hisar ' 

Maniiness bhinos on hb forelunil, aial r iuiplicity i-s llie ornament of 
Lis life . 

When longin'^, directs ifiS vay' fo that iloor [Jove] it overthrows all 
possibiiity of retMBJng. 

1. The door of Shah AJibai, tlie victorton-s, Ls a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I .shave my beard, I do bo not to beautifv' myself, 

3. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep black dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a pi-iradisc.” 

57. ftasinai of Mazandaran.® 

He lives as a and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 

I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf ; Yusuf was not so, I do 
aob flatter. 


1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
separation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred e-^cessea 
■of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night fresr. What shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart ? 

58. Sheri.* 

He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shaykhs, Under the patronage of 
Ms 'Majesty he has become a good poet. 

The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made 
me quite beside myself. 


* GhayUrt is called iit the Aktarnarm MiillaOhayurT, and DaghistanI calls him Ghayilri 

of KS-but, Tbi*! ihoWs ihafc he eamo from Hivar in Kiihul and not from Xfi^ar ^ruza. 
Tilt Htc/t Iqlhn- tolls na that Ghayari was at Erst in the service of Mlrza Huhammad 
^hikim> Akbar's hrethor ftnd king of Kabul* On the death of hib patron, he entered Akbar'a 
.«epyj<!R, An4 was a YuzbSshi, or Commander of One Hundred, He was lulled, in 99‘i. with 
Bir Bar, Khaybar Pass catastroplift (under 3-i, p. 3G7). 

* Akbar. in 1000. forced Ids courtiers to shave off their liearda j vide p, 217. 

*'* Daghistnm jiicntions a. (^usim of Hazandilran, Qisimi vseems to be an unknown poefc. 
^ hlwlla Sheri has been mentioned abore^ pp. 112. 20^. 212, 214. He wos born in 
KektiwEl in tho Panjab {Bari Haab). Hia father's name v'as Mariana Yahya. Ho 
bolong?d to tk tribe caHcd in ** Maji 

Sh^cl M'&$ kiUetl with Bif Bap, in $94, in. the ^aybar Pass. 
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The beloved has so closely surrounded himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in tliis dense crowd. 

O Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 

1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
1 am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A. little thing [love] oSers thousands of difficulties ; an object 
apparent!}' within reach offers hundreds of impossibilities. 

59. Eahi of Nishapur. 

His rame is Kliwaja Jiin. He is a good man. 


1. 0 Eahl, no longer cunuingly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief] ; give up ideas p£ future bfe, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (?). 

**««*♦:» 

The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who w'ere not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty enoomiunia composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
ofGiinabad; Zamir of Isfahan; Wahshi of Bafa ; Muhtashim of Kashan ; 
Malilr of Qum ; Zuhiiri of Shiraz ; Wali Dasht BayazI ; Neki ; Sabri ; 
Figarl ; Huzuri ; QazI Nuri of Isfahan ; Safi of Bam ; Tawfi of Tabriz ; 
and Bashki of Hamadaa. 

A*’hi 30 [concluded). 

THE mPEKIAL MUSICIANS.' 

I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


* We have to distingiiiah goyanda, siDgers, from chanters^ and sazandast 

players. Tlio principal singers and musicians como'from Gwafyar^ Mashhad, Tabriz, 
and.KashmTr. Afowcomi^fronaTramoxanitt, Theochoola in Kashmir had beeiifounded 
by Irani and Turanl musicians patronized by Srayn® '1-^ Abidin, hing of Kashmir, Th» 
fata© of Gwaly.lr for its schools of music dates from the time of Raja Man Tunwar. 
During Uia reign lived the famous Na.*’ik Bahhehu. \vhoaq melodies are only sooohd to 
those of Tansen. Bal^shu also lived at fcho court of Raja Bikramiijit, Man's soti; bijit 
when Jhis patron lost Ids throne, ho went to RiLja Kirat of Kalinjar. JTot long afterworld 
he accepted acaJJ to Gujrat, where he remained at the court of Sultan Bahadu.r (a,». 1520 
to 1536), Islem Shah nIiSO was a patron of music. His two great siziger.'? were Ram D&i 
and Mahapatcr, Both entered subsequently Akbor’a fiervicc, MahSpiLter was once sent 
as ambassador to Mukund Deo of 0?lsa. . 
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narem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and the chord. The mcloilios then 
enter through the v/inflrra- of )ho ear and return to their f.onner s-eat, the 
heart, bringing rvith them thoii'anJ.-, of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, rue moved to oirorv or to joy. Music is thus of use to 
those who have renounced the world ami to such a.s still cling to it. 

His Majesty pays much attention to music, and i.s tlie patron of all 
who practi'C this enchanting art There are numermia musicians at court, 
Hindus, IranTs, Turanis, K.islimiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
MTien his Majesty gives the order, they let Jlic wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase iiitosicption, in some, and sobriety in othens. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too difScult ; 
but I .shall mention the pii.u'ipal uiusieians. 

1. Miyan Tansen,' of Gv;<'ilyar. A singer like him Jia.^ not been in 

India for the la.=t thou.s<aiid years. 

2. Bubs. Ramdils,* of Gwalyar, a singer. 

3. Subhan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwalyar, a, .singer 

5. Miyan Cliand, of Gwalyar, a singer 

•6. Bichitr Khan, brother of iiublian Khan, a singer. 

1 Muhammad Kh.iu, Dhari,^ sings. 

8. Bir Manda! Khan, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmanitd. 

9 Baz Bahadur, ruler of Malwa, a singer without rival (p. 473). 

10. Shihab Khan, of Gwalyar, performs on the 6m. 

11. Da^ad Dharl,® sing.s. 

12. Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lal,^ of Gwalyar, sings. 

14. Tantaiang Khan, son of Miyan Tausen, singa. 

15. MuUa Is-liaq llhan,^ sings. 

16. Usta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute {naij). 

* Kegardlng Tinsen, or Taosain, or Tansm, uirfe p. 4i5. Ram Cliatniis said 

one® gi^en him one kior of taiikas as at presfrit. Ibrahim SQr in vain persuaded Tnixsoq^ 
tocotne to Agra, Abii '1-1’azi mentions below his son Tantarang Khan ; and the Fadis^iak- 
ndma (51, 5 — an int-cresting pasage) mentipna another son of the name of Bilas. 

* Sada^oi) I (II, 42) says. Ram I>as earns from Lahhnau. He apjjeara to have been rntb 
Bayrdm lOiadi during his rebellion, and be received once from him one Jalib of tantas, 

as Bayram’a treasure chest wfis. He was first at tho court of Islam Shihi and b® 
IS looked upoaas second only to Xanseu. His son Siir Baa is mentioned bolow, 

^ IDharl means '* a singer ", '* a musician 

* Jahangir says in the Tuzuk that Iffil Knlawaiifc (or Kalunwat, i.e., Ihe singer) died 
in the 3rd year o£ his reign, “ sixty or ratlier seventy years old. Ho ha4 been from ^ 
youth in my father’s service. One of .his concubinea. oii his death, poisoned herself with 

’ opium* I have rarely been such an attachment among Muhammadan women*" 




57. Nfiiiak .liirjii, of Gwalyar, a finger. 

!8. Purbln Khan, In- -on, jiiaya on the bln. 

19. .Sur Dfi^, son of B'lhn lUni Das, s iingcr 

20. ChAnd Kln'iii, of Ov.alvar, sinira. 

"" ' " _ * *- ^ 

2!. Rang'^pii, of .\cri>, .-inga, 

22. BhayUi r!rn'..in ! di.ir!.’ porfurraa on the bona, 

23. Rahiti.,t ‘ iiah, brother of Mtilla Ib-haq {No. 15), a singer. 

21. Mir Piuyid ‘iAIi, of Maslibad, plays on the ghicbak. 

‘2’). I'.sti Yfituf, of Hiri; , plays on the tambura. 

20. Qsisiin, surnamed Koh-bar.^ He has invented an instiitment 
intermediate between the qiibuz and t)ie rulab. 

27. Tasih Beg, of Qipthiiq, plays on the gubiiz. 

28. Sultan ilifiz l-lus.\vn, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Eahnim Quli, of Hiriit, plays on the ghchak. 

oO, Sultan of Ma&hbad, plays on the Uimbiira. 

31, Usta Shall M-iharamacl. plays on theswnw. 

32, TJstd Muhiimniafl Amin plays on the t'mbura 

33, Hafi? roiwfija ^Ali, of Maslilmcl, chants. 

34, Mir *!.Ahd'' ‘lliili, brother of Mir ■iAbd*' ’!-Hay, plays the Qaiidn. 

35, Pirzada nephew of Mir Dawiim, of Khu'rasan, sings and chants. 

36 L’sti Muhamni.id Ilusayn, plays the (otnbiTm.^ ^ 

’ i.ih'tn nu •' "v MiistM*'', “ i, raiiijoitxn 

5 Koh-bai, ft'i we krtow from the- l^adiJiJuihnamaiX, b.,p.335) is thenameofa Cha:^tS^? 
tTibfi The I A/fz^flfi’fraentionsa poefcof the name oi MubflniiamlQtlsimKolibar, 

nlifr e -710771 de j.)hnAe ''abri. I'ids Sprengcr’s CatalogHO, p.SO (where we have to road 
Kch bar for Ouh-pat], 

3 plrzicla. aLt ording to (HI. 318) was from Sabzwar, Ho wrote poems 

under the talhallw^ uf Liw'd,*!, Rc wajn lulled in {)95 at Labor, by a wall falling on him. 

■* The I iiahhni mentiorw the following lauaicians in the ‘service tif the ^Ch sn 

Khunag— A^i_.t Miihauimad Na*!. ‘.on of Haji Isma^il»af Tabriz; Mawliinl AijwSti, of 
Tabriz , Ufelad Mina 9 A!j Fathagi Maulliu Sharaf of K>$hapur, a brother of thopoofc 
(p. 019' MiihanuniitJ Miimm, alws Hafi-^ak, a tambura- player ; and Kazr, 
from Tram oKania, a good sii.gcr. 

The 7'urnL and tlic Iqb’'dnurm mention tli« following aiegers of JahingTr’a reigs— 
Jabrini,nrdad ; Chatr Farwirdad. Khurramdud; Ma^fx j Hamza, 

Durni;g fehahjahan's reign wo find Jagnath, who received from Shihjahan the title of 
Kabra^i ; Birang Khan* and Ldl JOilxn. who got the title of Criinmniundar (ocean of 
excelicnice). Lai Kiuin wa.s buii-in law to Bdlis, son of Tauscu, Jagnath ami Diras^ I^ i.p 
were- both wcigbtd in silver, and received each 4,500 rupees, 

A wrangzlb abolished the smgf rs ondmueiciam, juntas ht? abolished tb« coorfc'histcmtK!, 
Musir la against in'* Muhammadan law Khifi Khan (11, 213) tells a curious mciifcnl 
which look p’ace aftc r tlic order had bern given. The court-musicians brouglit a bier ip 
front of the Jharokha (the windo^v the entperoig used to nho-w them^eh^s daily 
to the people), and Wiulod loud a? toaltract Awrangzib's attentiois, 11a ctone to liie 
window, and asked whom they had on the bxcr. They ss^d, ’* dead, and 

fTOjog to the graveyard.' " Very well/' sotii the emperor, the gi^vede©^, sothikS^ ,, 

noittier voice nor ’echo may issue from it,'* ' 4 short tune after^ the dhorokha.alsp '^<^1 
{abolished. ' " .4-* 

. Ejjd OP VoitfaE I. . 
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A EABAKB, fion of Bahadur Khan 
Qurbegh 555. 

^AbbSS'i ^afawi, tihali, converts people 
to 494 ; 503, 50 J, 673 n. 

Abdul Chak, G35. 

Abduls, the forty, 200, 206 n. 
AbdurKbitna. 57. 

•^Abdr Kor, 538. 

^•Abdr of !Nis>liapur, a k^Uili, 108. 

^Abd“ *1 ^Alt Tarkhan, Mirza, 380. 

^-'Abd^ ’1 *'A 5 ira, t'i'fie Sultan Kbwata. 
^'Abd^ *)'‘^A2i3, ukatib, JOfh 
^Abd“ ’l**‘A 2 rz, of XJihli, 

■!Abd» M-Botii, Sadr, 282, 506, 610. 

^Abd" 'I'Bai’i, KhTTuia. 57 1, 57G. 

*^Abd° M-OhaiTJir. of DihJi, 454. 

*‘Abd« M-CBiaffir, MTr/,a, 34-5. 

^Abd'* *1-Ghalur. SbayWi, 607. 

^Abd“ ShfuyUh , 61 6. 

'*!Abd“ ’1-^flqq, of SnbEivar, 107. 

^Abda lilir ‘^Adh o22, 525, G3S 

(Ko. 230). 

*^Abda name of several katibs, 

m, OT. 

^Abda 'l-Xarim, a katib, 109. 

^Abd“ ’l-Karim Sindld Amir Kh^«* 526. 
627. 

^Abd** Khawilfi. 493. 

^Abd« 'llftb-i Aabpaa^ 407. 

^Abd“ 'llab-i .^yra0, 

CAbdB ’llah KhS» BirHa, 428. 

^Afed“ *mh, )Khan EituZ'jang* SSI, 655, 
565,558*677tt., 57S. 


’Hall Khun Miighul, 322, 432 
(Ko. 76). 

■‘^Aluly ’Hall lihan, EayyiJ, 309 n., 51S 
(N'o. \ 

•^AImIu 'Hail liiiui Uzbak, S37 (No- M). 
401, -iGb. r?ls. 

^Abd^ ’Hall Khan Gzbak, king of 
Rukhaia, 4.72, 722. 

*^Abd*‘ 'llAh. Hjivvaja. K^\j.rijagan Kliwgjti. 
467. 

*^Abd'* 'lliih, Ithwajfi, ton of Kt) tta}a 
*:Abd“ ’J-Latif, 407 {Ko. lOD), 

^Abd'' ’Jlah Marvi'and, Khwaja. 690, 
653 n. 

<Al>d'' 'Ihlh, Mir. 109; a singer, 682. 
^Abdu 'Hah, Mirza, vide Sardar Khan. 
^Abd" MUh Sarfuiai JUiun, 551 (No. 257)- 
■^Abd^ ’llaU, Shaykh, aon of Muhammad 
Ohaws. 509, 

^zibd« ‘Hub, son of Nipaci Murtaza- 
Kh un. 523. 

*‘Abd“ 'llfth, Bon of Sa^'id Kliun, 619'. 
‘^Abd’^'llah, Slll]trin of itiishghar, 339, 5U. 
'zkbda ’llah Suitdnpfiri, 014 ; vuic 
MaMidQm^ '1-Mulk- 

^Abd» ‘I-Latif, Mir, of QazwTn, 400, CIG. 
^Abd« 'Maitff, Mirzil. 345. 

^Atwi” ‘l-Latff, son of Kaqfb Khan. 498. 

■*2 Abdul mujid, vide A?af ychfm. 

••Abd” ’{-Malik ibu Marwati, 37. 

"JAbdQ U-Matlab Khan, 441 (No. 83). 
*:Abd^ *i-Mfmiin. Mir, 589 (No. 374). 
^Abd“ ‘bMuqtadir, 623. 



'1-QPAir 

'1 Qddir Iladaoni, vi'ic JlaU.iont. 

'^Abd'* ’1 Q.Khr, ■‘il i^’dan.i, 014. 

*’Ab(i'* 'l-Q.lclir Siibindr, 61-1. 

^Abd" d-Q.'idvi-i Jllani, 440. 

^Ahdu ’1-Q<lsni\ i'ranialdn, 456 n., 526 
(Xo. inoj. 

‘’Alid^ 'J-OuddCi-', of CInngo, 607, C16. 

"^Abd" ’1-SaiJii, Qi?!, 615. 

^Abd** '1-Wahli:i,b Bulihari, Sayyitl, 434. 

‘'A.bd'' ’1-VVabhAb, Shaybh, 616. 

’J-WAiiid, Sayyid, 585 <Xo. 364). 

^Abd'‘ 'lAVdliid, .Sbaylch, 616. 

^Abdu ’1-Wa.?i, 322, ^ 

'^Abd'i ’n-Nabi. Sadr. 177, 182, I«6, 195> 
197, 279, 2HI. 232, 283. 284, 549, 
615. 016. 

‘"Abd'J ’r-Italiini-i KbalGli. a Httb, 107, 

*^Abdu ’r-Kahfrn Khar. 456 n,» 505. 

^Abd’^ ’rdlivhlrn, of Khw.lriziu. a katib, 
109. 

'^Abd'* 'r-Rcihlm, of Lakbnati, ShayUi, 
3930. 524 (Ko. l<17). 

^Abd** 'r-Rahinrii Maalunri. a hiltib, 109, 

’’Abd'^ ’r'Ra(;ioi Mfrrd Kliln Khanan, 
ride Kliafi Kju'inan. 

^Abd^ 'r- Rahim, i^on of Q.i*im Khan. 401, 

^Abd‘^ ’r.Ualim<"iii DQlday, 517 (Xo. 186), 
5S2. 

^Abd“ ’r. Rahman. 517 (No. 183). 

’r-Hahmaii Sfir, 395 u., 416 n. 

‘’Afad” ’r-RashId, king of Kush^ar, 512, 

513 n. 

^Ab<i“ ’r-Kazzaq^ Sam§ara“ 'd-DawIa, 
494 n. 

‘^Abd" ’r-llazsoq, Mir, of Gdan, 468, 526, 
527. 

^Abd** bs-Siilara, Mawlfma, 614. 

^Abd“ ’a-Salum PayrunI, 670. 

‘■-\bd’^ As-Salam, son of Mu^a^yum jChan, 
oSSn. 

‘^Abfl" ’.?*.Samad, a Uatib, 109. 

^Abd'^ bslj-Slialild, Kliw.lja. 466, 663. 

*>Abd“ ’S'Sainad, Khwiija, of Kachan, 
584 (Ko. 353), 

‘^Abd'^ ’^-Saroad, Khwaja. SliTrinqalara, 

I Ur 854 (No. £66). 

‘^Abd« ’fih-Shiikur, MuUa, lOS, 

^Abcl’* s-Siibhfvn Dulday, 582 (No. 349). 

^Abd"* "s-Subfean, Mlraa, 578. 


Abbang Khan, 357 n, 

Abongin.ai races, 241. 202 ; rid^' Tribo^i. 

Abu IsdsAn Firang. Shayl^. OHS 

Abu Ij-haq. Siiyyii!, 436, 5‘JI) (No. 3B4). 

AHQ’l-n inA, 510. 

Abu M-Raqa, Amir Khan, .326. 

Abu '1-Farali, Sayjid, of Wasif, 425, 428, 

Abu '1-Fatli Peg, 53:). ,7.71. 

Abu 'M’ath Gujrali, Shaylih, 616. 

Abu M-Fath, ilakim. 1S4, 216. 368. 440. 
468 (No. 112), 469, 612,. 630 n., 
644 n,, 656, 

Abu M-Fatb son of Sba^ista Khan. 

f.75, 576. 

Abu M-Fath, sou of FazTl Brg, 333, 493. 
5i2, 542 n. 

Abu M-Fath, aon of Mu/atTar Mughul, 
576 (No. 323). 

Abu 'I'Fattah Atfiliq, 562 (201). 

Abu M-Fas y,, Fay/.J, 548 ; i ide i''ayzT. 

Abfi 'J-l'a/J, author of the A^fii, 176, 177, 
178. 183. 184, 106, 107 n., 203, 204, 
213 n., £IH, 220, 422, 48S, 4a0» 
ri53 n. 

Abu ‘I-Fazl of K'l/.uun, Khatib, 549. 

Abu 'I-Faxl, .son of Uio Mtr ‘^Adl, GIS. 

Abu ’l-l.lu‘5an, Klm.lia. 315; rulii A^af 
Klian. 

Abfi ’b^asan, Sayyld, son of llm Mir 
•^Adl, 585 (No. ’383). 

Abu ’Mbi^ayn, 408, 

Abu ‘l-Kjiayr TOm n, 526, 527. 

xlbfc 'I-ftla'^rdi, son of the jllir '^AiIJ, 563 
(No. 297) : vkU Shah Abu' 1-Mu *^511,. 

Abu ’I-5ruiuuiimaii, 500. 

Abu 'l-Muyahar, Mir. 424, 

Abu 'bifuyaffai', son of Ashraf Khan» 
C42(No. 210). 

’^Abu *l-Qabiin, brother of ‘^Abu ’bQadir 
Akhand,542 (No. 242). 

Abil ’bQasim, Governor of (Av Jliyar, Z30: 

Abu ‘‘l-Quaim, llllr, of Nlshapur, 503 
(No. 398). 

Abu '1-Qaaim, of Wcrkopa^I, 677 tl.,. 
67S u. 

Abu ‘1-Qasira, Sayyid, soii Of the Mir 
548 (No. 251). 

Abu n-\Vaf5,Mir, 526. 

Abu Na§r, of Farrib, 43 n. 

Abu I'aylyln, fpiotcd, 44. 
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Abu fcWd Mirsa, SultTin, 331, 330. 

Abu iSawafi Mirza, son cf Sultao 

liu'rayn Slirza, 337, 32S, 555 (No. 
271). 

Abo Sultan of Kdih^ar, 532, 513. 

Abii Tahb Sba^i^tii. Khan. 575, 57S. 

Abu Talih, snn of Mums Khan^ 4.o9. 

Abu Tiilib, ^on o{ Kftdn. 57.5, 

G7G. 

Abu Turab, ‘Mil', 445, 5&0* 

Abwab^ ’l-inal, revenue ttccouuta, 270. 
■accounts, how kept, 14; how divided, 
270. 

Aohiie, ShayJjh, 5SS n. 

Adam Barba, Sayyid, 427, 583 ii. 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 333, SOS, 507* 
508, 54‘L 

Adam, tho iiist wan, called Haft-hazirl, 
105 n. 

Adfaarn, Khan, son of Blahum Anga, 274* 
340 (No, 19). 

Adharn, Mir, 486. 

Aclbaii, ShayUi, COT- 
Adlic]a, a coin, 32- 

^Adil Klian, son oE Shall Mubammiid-i 
QaUtJ, 47S (No- 125). 

<AtIUShah, 520, 520 n- 
^Adl-girtka, «■ coin* 3L 
admiralty, 280, 
admiasiott to court, 16.5w 
advances to officer.'?, 27.>. 

Adwand, of Opsa, GO! (No. 413). 

Aighans, their last' stand under ^Cgmujo 
I-obani, 586, 537 ; their cbaiacter, 
430, 583- 

Aflatun ^Erz.it, 372 . 

Afrasiyalv soil of 
Hakim, 408- 
AfridjM, 578 - 
Afah.Xr, 687 
Aftriln, 30 . 

Aftabgir, a royal ensign, o2, 

Af/.al Khiln. 074 n. 

Afzal Khrm. Khwajft SuUaii ^AIj, 408 
(No rj(i). 
aqau Aloes. 

Agate, th/e bivIjX^uri. 

Khizr Naha^Yandi, 672 n. 

Agha Muhammad NI*"!, 033 n. 

AghS, Muliainxnad Taliir WaslT, 576. 


Afedi* Mulla, 557, 553, 57 J, 57J p. 

Aj^c~- MullX Da'ivfiUL'.r, 3')^, 471, 518. 

Ag]ia Mtilli 5b9 {.No. 376). 

Agingir, o*‘ tirejsut, 50. 

Aiudi'i, 2(f, 20 n , 170, I7y n , 211, 259? 
winder Jih'injrlr, 605. 

Ahfsnrhl/t, a i/iftal, 11. 

AhJad, .771 

Ahl’t jnmU'^alt 10 1 n. 

Abrcad lUrha, 3f)0, 447 (No. Ol)- 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 501. 518 (No. J91), 
SbO. 

Ahmad Beg Khap, brother of Nilr Jahaa* 
57G. 

Aftmad Beg, MUza, 398. 

Ahmad BuUiarl, Sayyid, 456. 

Ahmadi Fayy.w, vShayUi, 016. 

Ahmad Kh an Niy/iii, .511 n., 542. 

Mmad Kbattu, biiajkh, .570. 570 n. 

Alxmad Lodi, 569. 

Ahmad, Mir Munfahi, 480 

Alimad, MnlU, of Tbathah, H2, 1 13, 210. 

Ahmad QX^iin KoU, .504 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, 8a%yid, 508. 

Ahmad Shah, Baxiy’J ’hilulk, of Gujrit* 
419. 

Ahmadi Shaykh, 614. 

Alimad, ShayjA, a k&tib, 100. 

Ahmad, Shaykb, con oi '^Abd® ’Lfiuddus, 
615. ? 

Ahmad, Sbayl^, son oi Kaliuj Chishtl 
Sikriwal, 530 (No. 2i0). 

Ahmad Sufi, 218, 219. 

Ahmad, Sidtan of Gujrit, 5C9. 

Ahriir, Khwala. 467, G08. 

uimog^ r«fc urfindq. 

^Aja^ibi, a tent, oG. 

Akjl^.diya,^ 49, 52, 52 n. 

Akbar, Emperor, bom, Gin.; his 
jiiicacuioug birth, 219, 415 ; his full 
name, iDG; his mother, 352, 353, 
354; his nurses, vidf Malium ^inaga, 
Bicha J.In Anoga, 51 Ji Aiiaga ; his 
RttaehmenL to rc'lativrs, 341, 342, 
34.‘i; his diildren, 321 ; hi.'?, wives, 
181, 321, 322, 080 ; lus brothers, fide 
Muhammad Ifakim Mlrza and MirzS. 
ihrahim, 594 ; his character and 
Ilow he spends hiS time, 102, 163, 
164; abhors cruelty, Mitt*; regards 



IfcrformaEfA oi hid dvdy an art oa I 
11; ciili-rti into | 

2.4, 13 a gc-od ph^air.gnOiJK'it, j 

2-iSn. ; hdievcs jti daja, 

97 n., ^3 " luf'kv ”, 25i ; I'lmnaical, 

53, -j4; is witty, 47i ; f^ho^siumseli 
tothf people, ifri; how hciLai 6C^ 

61 ; UaVrnt^i new nair.p'i, 47» 01, 02, 

6S, O'O 00. 110, 135, 130, U7k,: is 
ion\l oi lrv\\t» 60 ; dwlvk^-' Tjitat, 
64, a’li'dain's from at, 104; weara 
woollen r,tsifl’=i like 90 , hkea 

only (crtam book.!, HO ; ss fond of 
painting, 113, 114. Ufi ; ofelaphftnte 
and trained leopard^ , 13h, 393 ; l)U< 'J 
to bee ‘ipuki’d fipht, 3uS; doc's not 
hunt on Fridaje, 300; indents R 
carnage, 285 ; and a wheel for 
cleaning guns, 122 ; his favourite 
gun S^angratn, 123, 6*15 ; invents 
elephant gear, 134, 135; improves 
liisariBy, 242 ; introilucTo the hrand, 
or the Ddd^ n AfoA^v/fi-Law^ 242, 243, 
343, 344. 669 n.; improvra guns, 
110, 120; his forced march from 
Agra to Gujrit, 342, 458 n., 480 n. ; 
bis religion, 51 ; m the spiritual 
guide oi his people, 170; perfonne 
miracles, 174, 294, 297; la the 
rcpre.serilative of God, 197; m king 
by Divine Bight, Preface, 3 ; 
abolishes the jazya, 198 r interdicts 
beef, 202 ; orders the courtiers to 
shave off their beariiB, 202, 609 n.; 
looka upon doga and piga oe clettn, 
203 ; abolishes the Hijrah, 204 ; 
hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 
215; dlsVihea the names 
mad” and “ Ahmad ”, 3S3ni. ; 
makes the MuUaa tlrink 207, 
522 ; calls a Zoroastrian priast from 
Persia, 220; keeps Par&I feasts, 
’286; diBcouragcn cheuraemon And 
the nte of Soli, 210, 217 ; naves a 
ii’ofi, 472; bates the ieeriied and 
drives them from court, 181, 200, 
201 ; resumea their grants of land, 
278, 279, 280* 281; his view^ on 
marriage, 287, 288 ; and on ed«£»* 
■lion, 288, 2S9; fixes the Uge for 


matrl&gc, 2 *ts ; i fre ,tnd 

tacQiin, 51, 2iO, 211, 2L' . ^ 

i.ew i-'ct. 174, ad'vjiti u jt 

by CTemonj, 2,J f • iV 
Fdilh); ii opp'i.’.'d for tm :‘iiq;0!,-» 
opiniQus, 4?9 ; Ky ^ALd'* 

’IMh of Trmin, 5.i2 , Vi i aM*'d a ij&ti, 
632; foreea courticr^ to proarato 
themselvea Ijefore him, , 

Kia Wtit iWnee.?, ; d&y o* hH 
death, 222 n-; u buried at 8ihan- 
drab, 220 . 

,4 15ar,7flnir.% Lucknow pditicji of, -l^il n , 
543 n. 

Akbar QiiJi Sultan, 544, 645. 

(V.kfa^ nwaning of, 477 n. 

an oScer over hwiaCJs, H5. 

Abi Mu.’vfhr, .idyiiaUy, 
aldfha* a stud, tide akhn. 

A^la Hazrai, a title, 358 n. 

A'^ld Khg/j'LVj a title, 3 j 8 it. 

a royal standard, 52. 

*!Alom Barha, Saj'yid, 427, 431 n. 

A^iam Kfibull, KuJH, J6? n., 615. 

‘•Aicm Lodi, 569. 

4AJA*'“ ’d'Dawloh. Him, 572. 

’d'Din Hiratl, a IifitiK 30^. 

^Ala*"** M-Din l-lruB Khan. 652. 58tS, 5S7, 
*d*Dln jyiiljj, hi* CHin?*, 18; liia 
army reforms, 252; iaterfcrc^ with 
grants of land, 281, 396 n., 5l2ii., 
550 II. 

M-Din IXhWdfl, Kh^waja, 464. 
Ala^u M^Diii Lirt, m. 

’(l-Diii ilijB]>ob, COS. 

CAU'^tt ’d-Ifia,.5Hraa. m. 

1-Mulk, of LSr, 070 n. 
*:Ala’*-“rMulk, hilr, of ’firmir., 339. 
tffcAce, a melon, 58 ; a stuil, 97, 97 n. 
Alexander the Great (SlkandarJ, 337* 1323* 
‘:AU, Mir, ak§,tib, 198, 1 mb 
^Ali, Mir, Sayyid duda^L of T&bris, t 
pointer and poet, 114, 669 ; & 

luuaid&n, 682 ; of Quhv 667. 
^AU, Qa$i, 370. 

‘^AlLthbaOifah. 106. 

’JAU AbJsad, thft engifmr', S2, 28,, 54, ©5.. 
mi Akbar, MTp, 415 (No* ^2), 

<A1I Afebsr I’asfebar, Hlr*. §9^ a; ^ 

7AI7A9giiar,,!Mb:3£^^464f^ . v ^ 
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A BABAKR, BOn of Bahadur Khan 
• Qurbegi, 555- 

^Abbasd §afawi. Shah, couverla peoplo 
to Shl'^ism, 4D'i ; 503. 501, «73 n, 
Abdal Chak, 535. 

Ahdals, till? foftj-, 200, 20G n- 
Abdvlr Khilnfl. 57* 

''Abell Kor, 533, 

'^Abdr of Nfahapur, a Uatib, 103. 

'■Abd'J '1 ^Ali TarUiaii, 389, 

‘^Abdu *1 •'Azlm, nde. Sultan Khvvaia. 

’b^Azi'/f a- h-itib, J03. 

^Ahd'^ 'l^Azh, of Diidi. 007. 

^Abdu ’I.Baqt, ^adr, 232, 5'td, 6t0. 

^Abd'* Klfn-aia. 571. 576. 

'’Abd’* 'l-OhadilT,. of DihU, ■154 . 

^Abd“ ’1-Ohnfur. 345. 

<Abd« *l- GI> afur. Shaykh, C07. 

7Abd« ‘l-Ohniii, SbayMi, 61G. 

'^Abd^ ’I-Haqq, of Sabxwar, 107. 

Ubd^ *bHay, Mir Wl, 522 , 525. 636 
<Wo. 230). 

^AM'* ’1-Hay. name of aevtral katibs, 
107, i09. 

^Abd^ 'hKarim, akatibi 109, 

^Abd® ‘l-Kwim Sindh! Amir Khan. 526, 
627. 

^Abd'* ’I-Khaliq ^awafi, 495. 

^Abd^ ’ihth-i Ashpay-i J07. 

*^Ahd*-' ’Jlah-i ^a^Tafl, Xl^waja. 107. 
CAbd^ 'Hfih MSn Barba, 428. 

"^Abd^ 'Uab Khtih Ftrijz«j<tngi 661. 666, 
665, m 577 n,, 578. 


<Abd“ ‘iiaij Kh an Mughui, 322, 432 
(^;o. 70), 

^Abd*^ ’ihih KliiTiii. Sayyid, 309 n*. 51S 
(N*o. ISO). 

<Abd“ 'lUh Kli.'in Uzbak, 337 (Ko. !4J, 
-101, lf>«. OKS. 

‘^Abii'* ‘jhih Khdii b^zbak, king of 
Biito:., 4.72, .7-22. 

•^Abd** ‘lirih. Khswijagan Kli wdia. 

467. 

<Abd« ’llah, son of Kh« a JR- 

^Aiul^ ’l-Latif, 457 (Ko. lO'Jj. 

^Abd** ’iliih Marue.rld, KliwrOa. 596, 
653 n. 

■^.-\bd“ ’IL'lIi, -Mir, 109; a singer. 6S2. 

*‘?Al»d« ‘ll.lh, Mirza, vitUi Surdar Kh an. 

^Abd** ’llah 5->iLrfiiraz l^fin, 551 (No. 257). 

*^Abd” ‘lliih, ^^l’myk[i. uon of Muiiammaci 
Ghawg. 509- 

^Abd'* ’Hail, son of Ni/am Murtaza 
T^an. 523. 

^Ab(l*> ’Hull, son of Sa^Fd Klian. 519. 

^Abd“ 'ihih, Saltuii of Kiishjbar, 339, 51 K 

^Abd“ HJah Sululnphri, 614 ; vide 
Mal^qlam« ’KMuIk. 

^Abd“ Mir, of Qaavvin. 49G. ClG- 

'*^Abd‘^ 'l-KatiK Mlrzi"*, 345. 

^Abd't 'I-Latif, son of Kaqib Kbfiii. 4S!&. 

^Abdul majid, vide A.^af Khun. 

^Abd** ‘]-Malik ibn Marwan. 37, 

"JAbdw M-Matlab Khan, 441 (No. 83). 

^Abd'' ’I'Muniin, Mtr, 580 (No. 374). 

‘^Abd’^ 'KMuqtadir, 623* 
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’l-Q,"(lir Akhrnw.I, r>4-2, 615. 

‘^Abti" 'l-QiiJir Fiadinni, v‘ile BadAoni. 

^'Abd” 'I Qrulir, Mav.Una, fiU. 

'^Ahfi'i 'l-Qatfir Sirhincii, 014, 

^Abd^‘ jn.-Ini, MO. 

‘•'Abd^ Nrani.ikin, 4.16 ii., G21 

(No. lOftb 

'^Abd'' '1-Qiidrid.'', of TJango, 607, 015, 

^Abd'“' ’I-fiaiiH, Qazf, 615- 

'^Abd'* 'l-V/alilirLb Bulthan, ftiyyi.l, 434. 

'^Abtl'J 'lAVaiibab, .ShayHi, 616. 

’lAVlhid, Kayyid, 5S5 (No. 36i). 

‘^Abd'i ’l-WTiiiid, Khaykn, GIG. 

^Abd^ ’lAV.lsi, 322. 

*^A1k 1‘‘ ’n-Nabr. Padr, 177, 132, 136, 195, 
197, 279. 281. 282, 283, 284, 540, 
Gil, Olfi, 

^Abti'* ’r-Ruiurii-i Khalilil, a kiitib, 107. 

'’Ab(b> 'r-Hahlrn Khar. 450 n., 505. 

^Abd^‘ ’r-Rablrn, of Kinvam.m. a kalib, 
KJO. 

•^Abd" ’r-Uahim, oE LaUhiiati, Shaykli, 
52i{No. 197). 

^Abd'* 'r-Uahlai, Mawiaaa. a kitib, 109. 

^Abd'* ’r-RaliTm Mir/fc Khanan. 

■I'hlc Khan Khanan. 

^Ahtb' ’r-Uahim, son of Qa^irn Kb.an. 401. 

'^Ahd'^ ’r-Kalimaii Dulda)-, 517 (Xo. 186), 
582. 

’r-Rahmrm. Mirza, rd7 (No. 183). 

‘^Abd'* 'r-Uabnian ftur, 39.1 li., 4IG n. 

^-Abd" ’r-Raahid, kUig of Kaahgbar, 512, 
512 n. 

•^Abd^ ’r-Rav,7,aq 'd-Dawla, 

494 n. 

^Abd“ V-Razzaq, Mir, of Gibln, 408, 526, 
527. 

*^Abd^ ^s-H.alaiLi, Mawiaiiri, 014. 

^Abcl'' ’H-8;il.Tm Rayaiiil, 670. 

^Abd“ \s..Salrun, son of Mu‘’a-^/am Kfuin. 
ilSS n. 

'^Abd*' ’.?-Samad, a Icatib, 109. 

'’Abd“ ’sh-Sliahkl, Klnvrija. 4GG, GOS. 

‘^Abd" >Sarnad, Kbu’ilja, of Kfishan, 
584 (No. 353). 

’.^-Saniad, Kh\yaja, Shirfnqalam, 
U4,55-t(Xo. 206), 

‘^Abd» ’ab-ShukQr. MulU, 198. 

‘^Abd« a-Siibban Duldfty, 582 (No. 340). 

'^Abd'^ ’s^SttbJiitn, Mirzl. 57S. 


Abbang Kluln. 357 n. 

Aboriginal lacrn, 24!, 202; ri«-’ TribcH, 

Abu Is-hiiq Firang, Sliai'kh, GOS. 

Abfi R-ha(], Sayyid, 480, 590 (No. 384). 

Abu 'I-JUnfi, 519. 

Abu ’!-l».iqa, Amir Kluln, 526. 

AIJU 'i-Fara!i, 8ayyirl, iii W.l'iit, 421, 420. 

Abu '1-Fath Beg, 333. 111. 

Abu M-I’atli Gujrati, .Shaykh, G16. 

Abu 'l-Fath, Hakim, ISi, 210, 368, 440. 
468 (No. 112), 4G9, 612,. 639 n., 
614 n., 6.56, 

Abu M-Fiitii Kh.an. son of .Sha^-ista Khan> 
57r>, r>76. 

Abu 'I-Fath, son of Fiisll Beg, 333, 493, 
M2, ,142 II. 

Abu ’I-Fath, son of ]\Iu7afyar Miighul, 
576 (No. 323). 

Abu ‘bFattab Atallq. 662 (204). 

Abu M-Fayz, Fayzi, 548 ; rida FayzT, 

Abu *I-Fa7.l, author of tiic A^in, 170, 177, 
178, 1B3, 184, 100, 107 n.. 203. 204, 
213!!.. 218, 220, 422, 488, 490, 
r,r,'A I I. 

Abu ’l-Fazl of Kuzarrm, Kliatib. 619. 

Ahu ’l-F.izl, fion of llio Mir ’’Ad), 548. 

Abfi ’bH.isan, Khwaja, 315; vidr A^af 
Khln. 

Abu ’l-Hasun, Sayyid, ai'ri of the Mfc 
*^Adi. 585 (No. 383). 

Abu 'Mlui'iiyn, 408. 

Abu ’l-Khayr Khan, 526, 527, 

Abu ’bMa*:!!!, son of Llic Mir '^Adl, 6GS 
(No. 297) : vids Sliiili Abu’bMuVilu 

Abu 4. Muhammad, 509. 

Abfi 'l-Mn-/.dr.ir, Miiv 421. 

Abu 'l-Tifazalfar, son of A^hraf Kharis, 
542 (No. 240). 

^Abu ■’l-Qfih.iin, brother of ‘^Alnl M-Qiidir 
Akhund, 6i2(No. 242). 

Abu ’!-Qasiin, Governor of (Kvaliyur, 330: 

Abu 'bQasim, Mir, of NKhapur, 593 
(No. 398). 

Abu ’bQasim, of W'lerkopa*!, 677u.,. 
67S 11. 

Abu ’l-Qasira, f^ayykl. son of the Mir 
‘JAdl,r>4S (No. 251). 

Abu ’i-Wnffi, Mir, 526. 

Abu Na^r, of Farah, 43 n* 

Abu Uayhiin, quoted, 44, 
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Abu Sa^Id Mirzifc, Sultan, 331, 339. 

Abu Sa'^id Sawafi Miraii, yon of Sul^n 
Huaayn ilirza, 327^ 32S, 535 (No. 
271). 

Abu Sa'^id, Sultan of Kiiahghar, 512, 513. 
Abu Talib Sha^iata Klian, 575, 576. 

Abu Talib, eon of Muniy Kban. 459* 

Abu Talib, son of Shi*’iata Khan* 575, 
570. 

Abu Tui'ab, Mir, Gujrati, 445, 569, 
Abwab“ ‘l-mal, revenue acocrunts, 270. 
accounta, how kept, 14; Uow divided, 
270. 

Acbhe, Shay^, 588 n. 

Adam Biirha, Sayyid, 427, 583 a, 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 338, 506, 507, 

nos. n-u. 

Adam, the first man, called Haft-hasati, 
105 n. 

Adham, Khan, son of filahum Anga, 274,, 
340 (No, 19). 

Adliam, Mir, 480. 

Adhan, Shaykb, 6Q7. 

Adhcla, a coin, 32. 

'^Adil Kljun, son of Shah MuhftEiQiadd 
QaIatf,47S (No. 1251. 

«AdU S}jiib,520, 620ii. 

^Adbgirtka, xu com, 3L 
admiralty, 289, / 

admission to court, 165. 
advances to officers, 275. 

Adwand, of On«a, 594 (No. 413). 
Afghans, their last* stand under ^UgmSti 
Lohdol* 386, 5S7; their obaracter, 
436. 583. 

Aflatun jMir 2 a, SJS. 

Atrasiy.'ib, son of Mlrza Muhammad 
IJaldm, 408. 

AfridJ.y, 578. 

Afshar, 687 

Aftnbi, 39, 

Aftabglr, a royal ensign, 52. 

Af?.al IChiin, 074 n. 

Af^I Khan . Khwilja Sultan ^Ali, 408 

(No-, 50), 

<if}ar, vida Aloes. 

Agate, Vuh baba^Grl. 

Aghii I^izr Nahawandf, 673 li* 

Agha Muhammad Nu^j, 032 n. 

Agha Muliarainad fakir Wa?!!, 076. - 


Ajdta Mulla, 557. 553, 572, 672 n. 

Mulld Dawatflfir, .'JOS, 4.51, 558. 

Agha Mull/i QfizwTni, 589 (No. 376). 

Agingir, or firrpot, 50. 

Ahadii, 20, 20 n., 170, 170 n., 2-il, 259; 
under Jahangir, 605. 

Ahanchiiii, a uiotal, -11. 

Ahdiid, 571. 

AhUi 191 n. 

Ahmad Ihlrha, Sayyid, 300, 417 {No. SI). 

Ahmad llcg Kilbuli, 501, 518 (No. 191), 
5B9. 

Ahmad Beg I^an, brother of NOr Jahan# 
576. 

Ahmad Beg, Mlrza, 39S. 

Ahmad Bukhari, Sayyid, 456. 

Ahmad! Fayyfiz, Shayl^, C16. 

Ahmad Kluin NiyfizI, 51i n., 542. 

Ahmad JChattil, Shayhh, 570, 570 n. 

Ahmad Loiji, 569. 

Ahmad, Mlr Munbhl, 480. 

Alimad, Mull.!, of Thallmh, 112, 113, 210- 

Ahmad Qa‘.ini Koka, 504 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, Sayyid, 508. 

AJjimad Shah, Ka/.iy'^ ’)-Jfulk, of Glijrat, 
410. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, 614. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, a katib, 106. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, son of ‘JAbd“ *l*Qudfluep 
fil5. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, son of Salim ChiebCl 
Sikriwal, 530 (Ko. 210). 

Aliinad Sufi, 218, 219- 

Ahmad, Suffan oi‘ Gujrat, 569. 

Ahrar, Kh^aja, 467, G08. 
vide, \ujmdq, 
a lout, 5C. 

Aluls-diya, 40, 52, 52 n. 

Akbnr, Emperor, when born, 64 n. ; Ms 
rnir.'ieulouv^ birth, 219, 415; his full 
name, ZOO; his mother, 352, 353, 
354; his iiursp.s, vide Mahum Anagu, 
FiehU Jan Anaga, JI Jl Annga; his 
attaclimouL to relatives, 341, 342, 
343; his children, 321 ; his^^vivoa, 
181, 321, 322, 680 ; lus broLliera, vide 
Muliammiid Ilaklm Mlr/.l and Mlrza 
jtbraldm, 594; bi^ eliarjicter and 
how he spends his time, 162, 163, 
1C4; abhors cruelty, 141 n.; regards 
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the j;erlomaacG of his duty an act of 
■wurahip,’ ]1; enters into details, 
254 ; 13 0 . good phyaiognomibt, 

248 D. ; hclievea in lucky days, 
97 b., 1 .^ “ lucky ”, 254 ; ifl muaical, 
G3, 54; iswUy, 471; shows liiiBBclf 
to the people, 164- ; bow be tUntn, CO, 
61 ; iijvonlH new namp£, 47, 01, 62, 
68, 69, 96, 110, 135, 136, 147 n.; la 
loud of fruit, 68 ; dislikeH meat, 
64; al)atain3 from it, 164; wears 
woollen ntuffa like Sufla, 90; tikes 
only certain hooka, 110; is fond of 
painting, 113, 114, 115 ; of elephants 
and trained leopards, 138, 399 ; iike.i 
to GOG Bpidera light, 308 ; does not 
hunt on Fridays, 300 ; invents a 
carriage, 285 ; and a wheel for 
clwming guns, 122; liia havourito 
gun SangrruB, 123, 6B5 ; invents 
elephant gear, 134, 135 ; improves 
his army, 242 ; introducea the brand, 
or the Bagh o il/a/ia/lj-Law, 242, 243, 
343, 344, 6d0 n. i impiovea gune, 
119, 120 j bio forced march from 
Agm to Giijcit, 342, 4G8 ii., 480 n. i 
his religion, 51 ; is the spiritual 
guide of his i>eople, 170; performs 
njiraclee, 174, 294, 297 ; is the 
representative of God, 197 ; is king 
hy Divine Bight, Preface, 3 ? 
abolishes the jasya, 198 j interdicta 
beef, 202 ; ordorB the courtiers to 
ahuve olT their beards, 202, G09 u. ; 
looks upon dogs and pigs as clean, 
203 ; abolishes the Hijrah, 204 ; 
bates everything Arabic, 206, 208, 
215; dislikes the names '‘MuhaiU' 
mad ” and “ Ahmad ’% 382 n. ; 
■makes the MuUaa drink wine, 207, 
522 ; calls a Zoroaatrinn prieat from 
.Persia, 220 ; keeps Farsi feasts, 
'286 ; diycouragoB eircuracision and 
the rite of Sati, 216, 217 ; saves a 
Satif 472 j hates the learned and 
drives them from court, 1S3, 200, 
201 ; reaumes their grants of land, 
27S, 279, 280^ 281 j his views on 
loaatriagc, 287? 288 ; and on ednea- 
.tjon,. j 288, 289; fixes the ago fox 


marriage, 204 ; worships fire and 
the Q«B, 61, 210, 211, 212; founds a 
new beet, 174 ; adii\ita pupilu to it 
by ceremony, 212 Divitia 

Faith); is opposed for bis religious 
opinions, 439; especially by ‘^Abda 
’Hall of Turan, 522 ; ].s called a God, 
632; forcefl courtiera to prostrate 
themselves before him, efde sijdah ; 
hia last illncflB, 621 • day of Ihb 
death. 222 n. ; is buried at Sikan- 
drah, 220. 

Akhanmnia, Lucicnow edition of, 481 n., 
543 n. 

Akbac QuI? SulUn, 344, 545. 
dA7/ftt, meaning of, 477 n- 

an oOieer over horfaea, 145. 

Al-i Muraffar, a dyrmflty, 491. 
alafka^ a stuff, vide alcha. 

AVa Jflazrat, ^ title, 368 n. 

AVa Khaqan. & title, 358 n, 

^A2am, a royal ataiidord, 52. 
lAlftin Barha, Sayyid, 427, 431 n. 

A*!lam Kabuli, Mulla, 167 n., 615. 

‘^Ajam Lodi, 669. 

’d-Dawlnh, 572. 

‘IAIa*'“ 'd-Din lliriltT, a katfb, 108. 

'd-Dln Islam KliAn. 562, 680, 587, 
’d‘Din I^ln lji. Ills coins, 18 ; hia 
ftmiy reforms, 252 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 2S1, 396 n., 512 n., 
650 li. 

'd-Din lUiwafj, JChwaja, 464. 
Ala*^“ ’d-Biii Larii 600. 

’d-I3in Sl'aisub, 008. 

'^Ala.*'** ’d'Din,_Mir.ia, 588. 

*^AlS.*u l-iVlulk, of Ltir, 670 n, 
lAla^w i’Mulk, Mir, of Tinniz, 339. 
alcha^ a melon, OS ; «• atuffi 97, 97 n. 
Alexander the Great- Ibyikandtiv), S&7, 023- 
•^Ali, Mir, a katib, 108, 109. 

Mir, Sayyid Juda^V of Tahriss^ it 
pointer and poet, 1 14* 660 ? , % 

musician* 682 j o£ Qum, 667* ^ 

^Ali, Qa?f, 370. 

*!‘AlL the mialifab, fOo^ 

^Alt Abiuod, the eagn!iver,'22, 54, 
f All Akbkr, Airr. (No. 02). ^ ' 

*fAU Akh“r Taahb^, 696 n. , 

^AU Aji^ar, MJrswi, 454.^ ^ ^ 
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'•illi Heg Mirza, 53D. 

'AiT Beg ‘^Alam^ihal'iT, MirzS, 538 (237). 
•^Aif Ch..imm:, a kitil, Kffl. 

'^Ali t Khan. Cu2, G02 ft. 

Abf Khali (Jujrati, 41Q. 

•^All ibn iliJi'il, a caligraphidK lOB. 

'^Ali Kh ^n Chak, 034- 

^All Khun. Kajfl, of Khunil<?r, 345, 35G. 

^Ali Martian. Baliildur, 556 (No. 273). 

^Ali Mnhanimatl A.-'p, S51 (No. 358). 

*^Ali Quli, md4 Khan Zaman. 

‘'All Quii Beg Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khan. 
501 (No. 39-1). 0S9. 

^^Ali Quli Iruiarabi, 479 (No. 124). 
«:AII Buy. of httk* Tibbat, 323. 529, S7C.. 
‘^Ali SlH'i, Mir, iOT n.. 108, 108 u„ 360. 
Uli vShiilir Beg. 320, 330. 

^alx^hi*ri, a melon, 6S. 

Uli Yar, US 

Allah BaKhsh Padr, 482. 

Allah Qulr, 544, 545. 

Allah Var Khaft. 560. 
fliuss, paid at i ourt, 14, 270, 277. 
aloes, wood of aloes, 85. 
alonit 26, 27. 

(ilphabctH, 104r 105 n. 

AlqiiJ! >Br 2 d, Rafawi, 328. 

Altan Qulij, 561 (No. 290). 

Araan’’* d!ah, son of Sajf Khun Koka, 
584 (No. 356). 

Ambft JUjan Chalt Kashmiri, 529, 529 ii., 
657. 

^amhar^ 83. 

"JAusbar, Malik, 369, 360, 453. 

Amin Khan Ghori, 581. 

Amin tlazT, Khwiia. 572, 576. 

AmTn“ hl-DIn Inju, Mir, .501. 

Amir Beg Payrawl, 670. 

Amir Chftiiban, 331. 

Amir Mayd&r, of BelgrSm, 331 n* 

Arair Ilhiin, 625, 527. 

Aratr Kh itn. Sayyid, 494 o. 

Amir Kliiln MuBhiil Beg, 404. 

Amir lyli u^raw Klzaji, 3^4, 325, 330* 

Ainir Khn.srawi, Sayyid, 681 n. 

Amir Mamjur, a^katih, 107- 
Amir QMAsM, 063. *'■ 

a titlffv 250, 353. 

Arar Singh, <3r Amra? KSii^ 3Q4,4fl5, 68@- 
Abut Sfngh, of Idor^ 353* 


Anir bingh Baghek, 446. 

Aair Siiigh Si?otlij,a, 

Amrl, fl. poet, 678 n. 

.Aftif” 'll/ih, Mirra, 361. 
amiilet*^, 571, 

a/mide'iiifntH at Cniirl, 30S, 315. 

\uan‘i Nugh Kachhwaha, 461. 

<in/ya, or nurite, 34l. 

Aniii^ 229, 230, 231 
Anial, a poet* 648, B4S n. 

Ania" *d-illn, vidfi Mihtar Klian. 

Anup Snigh Baghela, 446. 

Ann-iir Rtirzti, 345. 

"•Aiid^Id-i Nafaafi, title of a hook, 390 n. 
^Aqil, Mirza, son of MiiiiT Tarkhan. 
392 ft. 

^Aqil Huaayn Mirza, 513, 514. 
or JQgirt 266, 20G n. 

^Arab BahuLiur, 19S, 377, 436, 450, 472, 
404, 537. 

<lArabflhrih, Mir, 634 n, 

^Arafat o ^Arn^iii, a Tazkira, 684 
Aram Banu B<*gum, Akbar’a daughter, 
321. 

arlnib, moaning, 633 ii. 

Arfw6“ ‘/4«?iau‘I?, hou.9c*hold e-tpenficfl, 
270. 

ftfehf-rs, £64. 

Ardsher, a Zoroa'Jtrian prioat, 220, 220 n. 
Ardaher Kabuli, 519. 

Arghuti, a clan, 38D, 303. 

Arghfin of Kabul, a katib, 108. 

Ar^fin Khan. 380. 

^Arif Jieg .Shaj kb *iU‘marT, 503. 

Arjun -Miigh, 543 (No. 244). 

Arlat, a ckin, uol, 671. 
armourer^, 119. 

armours, kmda of, 117, 118, U9. 
arms, list of, 116. 

army, strength of Akbarks army, 24?, 
21>4, 236 ; of Shuhjaluin, 255. 
Arqun, ’^Abd^ 'llab, a katib, 107. 
ariack, 74. 

iir-scnal, the imperial, 115. 

Arstan, a poet, 678. 

AraanI Begum, 324. 

%r:f-7UimhaSt 278. 

Asad Beg, son of KliSa Dawraja Sliah« 
410- 

Asad i^an, Shwj^''-i Kabuli* 476 tt* 
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Asad Khan, non of Qiifclu^ Khan» 

478 . 

Aaad Klian Turkman, 415. 

'^Aead'* *d*DttwIa, Mir Jaraal^’ d-Dio 
Huoayn, 500. 

A^ad" ’ililh Kluin. of Tabriz, 471 (NOi 

J10>, 

A'^ad" 'iliiii, Mirza, 588. 

Asftdi* 'llih, son of Shcr Khwaja. 511, 
Aaad'i 'lUh Turkman, 415, 472. 

Aeafi, a'poet, 652 n., 667 n., G70 n. 
A^abjah, 575. 

A?af A‘r.af“ ’d*Davda, Asaf-jab, 

308, '399. 

A?af (I), ’I-MajIcJ, 251. 349, 

372, 395, 396. 

Klian (11), ^iySs'^ 'd-Din ^Ali, 45!, 

479. {No. 126), 575. 

Awf Khan (III), Ja«/ar 219, 323. 

324, 451 (No. 98), 519. 583, 643. 
A'jaf Kh an (IV), Yamino ’d-DawIa, 
laira^i Abu ’i-Ilasan, 575, 576. 
A$.l]at Khii-a Lodi, 668. 
xush^m, 25, 

AHhkr, a jioet, 6G0 n., 607. 

Aahrnf, a poot, 424. 

Ashraf IChaii Mip Munahi, Mubaramad 
107, 107 n,, 423 (No. 74). 
AaKrai Khwa^a. 576 (No. 320). 
asht, a coin, 32. 

ashtdMi, a metallic composition, 42. 
ashLndd, a cnui, 31. 

Asirl, of Ray, 6GS. 

Askaran Kaolihwahft, 475, 509, 600. 
^Aakarl Mir/aX, brother of Huiaayun, 
331,372, 489. 

^Askail "Mlrza, son of Ja^'far Beg, 464. 
Agl-i Tumar, 377. 

Aiibiyd* title of a book, 014. 
asiar-i maktum, title of a book, 638 n. 
aasayingr mode of, 22. 
apseasment, under Bayram Khan. 373 ; 
under Mufjalfar jOian, 373 ; under 
Todar Mai, 377, 476 ; of ICashroir, 
370, 452; of Afghanifftan, 409. 
A^swatl, Mawlaiia, 682 n. 
amry, an ofTice^ 330, 333, 339, 346, 352. 
364, 355, 357, 371, 3S3, 383^1., 388, 
389, 416,439,462, 463. 

(Ubegf, master of tbe horse, 145, 477 a. 


Atgflf^iln, S'hflnis^ 'cl- Dm Muhammitd'e. 

274> 337 (No. 15), 338. 

Atkarban, a Sanakrifc work, 111, HI n. 
ath-kha^j\ba, a lent, 66. 

*^AtJq, 594. 

<t!kaU 229, 230. 

Atku Timur, 339. 
atma, a coin, 29. 

rose water, 574. 
aviarj’, the imperial, 307* 

Awji Mulla, 663 n. 

AwhXd Huaaj'n, 535. 
awrang, or throne, 52. 

AwTangzeb, 358 n.; ftboliahea musfe^ 
682 n.; 683. 

Awans, a tribe, 507 q. 
awara-nains, 261. 

7 title of & book^ 

479. 

’^Aydr Ddnt'h, a book by Abu U'Fa?l„ 

112. 112n. 

Ayai'* 'Ukuul, name of a verso ia tho» 

Qor^an, 177. 

Ayaz, slave of Mabmuil of ^aznT, 636 n. 
Ayimas, tenures, 283, 284. 

^Ayisha, Mubammed's wife, 205 n.^ 
213 n. 

^Ayn iChan Dakhinl, 539. 

'^Ayshi, Mawlilnti, 109- 
A’^zam Khan, vide Khan-i 
azjar'^ a perfume, 87, 

A/.har, Mnwlana, a kalib, 108. 

Azhdar Khan Dnkhint, 639. ‘ 

?Aziz, son of Khan Jaliiin LotU, 568 p 
*^A zIz KtXbulI, Mlrzil, 476 n. 

^Azlz Koka, vide Khan-i A'^zana. 

^Aaiz” TIah, Mir, 404. 

^Aziz” Tlah, Mir Tnrbatl, 505- 
^A7.raat„ Lodi, 56S. 

B AbA A^il, 353. 

Baba BaiaEi, 608. 

Baba Beg, 450. 

ItabaghurT, or agate, 36, 683, 

Baba Haaan Abdal, a saint, 580. 

Baba Khan Qaqshal, 375, 399 n., 400 

dies, 377. 

Baba Kipur, 008. 

Babi Quehin^ 493. 



Babar, Eru|/eror, introtJucig ganlenirig, 
93; liiH Memoi>'8, 113, .155; 525, 
390, 403, 612, G30. 

babdshaijJJii^ a kind ox inf Jon, 6S, 69«). 
Baba yh(T Qaland&r a *5'unt, 678. 

Baba Tahb, a poi t, 6 iO. 

Baba ZambCiT, 366, 

Baba Mankii, 400, 528 (No. 202). 
bah^lf wood, 23 n., 2C, 73. 

Babus, Mir, 423 (No. 73}, 438 n., 0R7. 
Bada kh flliie, their cliaractcr, 504, 

Bfwian Singh Bhadauriya, ,617. 

Badaoiu, tho hi''itorian, llOn., illn., 
177, 271. 402, 481, 435, 531, 017, 
(i52n. 

bddinjan, 02, 62 n. 

'l-bayav, title of a book, 617. 
Badi^“ ’a-Zaman, Shahnawaz 

Klj an. 527 11. 

Bitdi'’” 'a-Zanian, Mirza, son of A^a 
398, 461. 

VZamfiu, Qaa^lni, 451. 
V*Zamiln, son of Mlraa Shttltrol di 
BodakhsU!, 326. 

’z-ZaanSn Mlrsa, aon_ of Sollan 
Husain JBrza, -389, 390. 
bddUt (brocade), 674, 

Badr-i ^'Alara, Mir, 622. 

Badr, Sayjdd, 458. 

Bad Singli Bhaduriya, 547 n. 
fcogilf, a dirham, 37, 

JSffAadur, conferred as title, 360. 

Bahadur BUautQri, 591. 

Bahadur Gohlol, 564 (No. 308). 

Bahadur ILhan {No. 87) ; vide Muham- 
mad Aeghar and Pahaj- Khan. 
Bahadur Khan, Muhammad Sa‘^kl Shay* 
banJ, 347, 349, 395, 307. 413, 414. 
Bahadur Khau GilanT, 556. 

Bahadur Khan Qurdfir, 555 (No. 269). 
Bahadur. Sultun, of Gujrat, 372, 680 n. 
Bahar Bogain, daughter of Jahangir, 322. 
Bahiirlu tribe, 329, 387, 687. 

Baha7^ M-Din Kambfi, 636. 

Bshala ’d.Bm Mufti, €10. 

Baha^i'** *cI-DIn Zakariyn, q£ Multun, 430- 
Baha'^ d’.Bin Mijzub, of Bada.on, 440. 
bahlaj 16, 15n. 

Bahmanyar, 676, 576. 

Bahrami son of Shamst, 499. 


Bahrain Mir/.a, SafawT, 328 
Bahiiim Qiili, a nmeicmn, C82. 

Bahram Saqqa, a poet, (35J, 651 n. 

Beni Sal, brofhrT of Gajpati, of Bihaf, 
558 n 

BaL'^wi, £t Qor'In conlmcntator, 614, 
Bayishi Banu Be^rum^ 339. 

BaUiahis, of Ahhar'a reign, 695. 

Bakhahfi, a singer, 680 n. 

BaUltyar, a idaa of Jalejar, 4G9. 
Ba kht yilr Beg Gurd, 539 (No. 204). 
Baldiya Anega, 436. 

Baland Akhtar, 324. 

Baibhadr Riithor, 663 {No. 296). 
Baldhadr, Ray of Lakhinpur, 369. 
Balinaa, the philosopher, 622 n. 

Balju Qiilij, 662, 

Baitu }Shm, 530 [No. 207). 

Baluchis, 3B5, 338, 434. 
bamboo, price of, 234. 
ban, 19, 20. 
batinits, 262. 

Banda ^Ali Maydani, 660 (No. 2S4). 
Banda ^All Qurbegi, 5G0. 
bandUqchu vide, match-lock. boaror. 

Bunka Kacbhwuha, 555 (No. 270). 
bankiilia, 262. 
bdnjwtrr, 19. 

Baqa^r, a poet, 684 n. 

Baqi Be Thbak, 585 (No. SOS). 

BaqI Billah. 488. 

BdiilEhari, 413 (No. 60), 414, 687. 

Baqi Khun, «on of Tilhir Khiln. 448, 

Baqi Rafaichi, f>03. 

Baq^t Sultan Uzbnk, 327. 

Baqi Tarkhan, Mirza, 463. 

Baq^ir, Mawlana, a kutib, 199. 

Baqir Annan, 5G3 (No. 208), 

BiiqTr Biikhrirl, Sayyid, 435. 
barah, or a commimily of tivelve rilJagea, 
429. 

barat, or cheque, 272. 

Baruiwirdf, soldiers, 241 
barg-i nay, a kind of melon. 68. 
h&rgak, undienco tent, 55, 56. 
b&rgir, a kind of liorae, 140, 142, 147, 224, 
273. 

Barba Sayyiils, 425 to 432. 

Bari of lirfit, a kutib, 103- 
Barkhuid&r. Kh wSia. 578, 



dilr iMiryS, KIkid A^laiu, 577 
(Xo. 323). 

jBflrl'is, a clan., 364 a., 393. 

Baaakhwanls. a sccfc, 66G n. 

Basawan, the paini-er, U4. 

Baau, Raja nf Mnu, 369, -ISu, C03. 
Batani, an Afjjhaa tnbp, 532 n. 
Bayasaiij^ar, iion of Princo Danyil, 322. 
Bayaaangliar Mlrza, 324, 325. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 651. 

Baya/Id, eon of Sulaymau of Bengal, 
395. 

Bayazid Barha, 427, 562 (No. 295). 
Bayazid Bog Turkman, 563 (No. 299). 
Bayazid Jfu^azzana Khan, 552 (No. 260). 
Bayrani Bog, father of Khan. 

333. 

Bayram Khan, Kltiln 322, 329 

(No. 10), 352, 373; hja assessment, 
373. 379. 352, 405, 482, 484, C81 n. 
Bayram Oghliin, 5l7. 

Bayrain Qulij, C62. 
baytar, or Uorwo^doctor, 146. 

Biz Jlahldur, son of Sharif Kh an. 416> 
518 (No. 188), 

Baa Bahadur of liiXU-a, 337, .341» 473 
(No. 120), 681. 
bdellium, 87. 

Be, a title, for Berj, 500. 
bear, a stupid animal, 084. 

Bechu, Shaykh, 607. 

Bedfir Baljiit, Prince, 527. 
beef intordioted by Akbar, 202. 
beer, manufacture of, 563. 

Beg Babil IColiibr, 4S8. 

Beg Muhammad Toqbft®*!, 570 (No. 324)- 
Bog Muhammad Ui^^Qr, 584 [No. 369). 
Beg Nurin Khtia Qudilji, 531 (No, 212). 
Beg Oghlu, 464. 

Begtun ^hib, GS3. 

Begaras, their salaries, 683, 

Beglar Begi, a title, 354. 

■Beglar Kl^an. 499. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 0^. 

BenIDaa Buntk-U, 646. 
betel leaf, ouliivatioii of, 77. 
betel nut, 70. 
betting, at court, 22S, 300. 

Bhedauriya olan, 341, 547. 

Bhagwan Das Bundelij 646. 


Bhngwaii Das KauhhTrdha (Bhagirant 
Das), 203, 3.33, 353 (No. 27). 

Bhakar, Sayyid, 458. 

Mtanyar, a metallic compodlion, 42. 

Bha.o iSingh Kachhwaha, 353, 543. 

Bharat Chand Bundelii, 546. 
bhda, a nut, 54 ii. 

Bilik, or Bhilian, SbayUi, 616, 

Bhil Khun Saliniahlihi, 3i>6. 

Bilim, Raja, Dawlatshihi, 359. 

Bhim, Raw 111 of Jaisuliulr, 533 (No. 225)1*- ' 
liliira Singh Kacltlnvriha, 161, 543- 
bhiraiin, astufi, 100, Q85. 

Bhoj Bhaduriya, 547. 

Rboj ffiLd.K 440, 

Bho) Rttj, Shaykhivvat, 462. 
h?iulstn, ft fruit, 75, 

Uhugiyals, a Gakkhar tribe, 544« ' 

Bibi Safiya, 489. 

Bibi Sarw-i Kalik 489, 

Biohitr ^ singer, C8l, 

BigaTa, meaning of, G70 n. 

Bihilri Mfvl, Kachhwihti, 332. 347 ' 

23). 

Bihruz, llaja, 494 d. 

Bihsiid, a painter, 113, 113 n- 
Bijlr Khan Afghiin, 399. 

Bikramajit, 423 ; ijfdis Pair Das. 
Bikramajit, of Gwalyir, 080 n. 

Bikramajit Baghclu, 446. 

Bihramujifc Bhadauriya, 547. 

Bifcramajit Bundolil, 546. 

Bilos, Bon of Tansen, 683 n. 

bin, a musical instrument, 68i, 682. ^ 

Bind, Shftykh, G13. 

bijisat, a coin, 36. 

bir, meaning ofi 554 n. 

Bir Bnr. Hdja, 184, 192. 198, 262, 207^' 
209, 214, 218. 211), 349, 368, 44g 
(No. 83), 443, 444. 440. 469. 

Bir Bhadr Bagbela, 446. ( 

Bir iKkindal Khan, a niusioian, 6$1, 

Bir Sah, of Gondwunah, 397, ^ 

Bir Singh Dc,o Bundala, 509, 624^ 546^, 
S46, 346 n. 
bityUn, a dish, 63, 

Biawia Ba,o, 499, 

Bisan (Biahan), 571. . 

blood of cheitties dritnki 472. . 
borax, 27. 
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■ hoy'B love, 335, 375, 387, 626 ji„ 627 n., 

639 u. ; vide immorality. 
iDTaading horBeci, 147, 147 n., 148 ; 

introduced by Akbar, 243* 263. 
braatt, how made, 42. 
l>rMd* how prcparc-H, 64. 
bricLa, piu.e of, 23.3. 

Bud Singh Bhadauiiya, .^47 n. 

Budi (Badhi) (’hand of Nagarkot, 349, 
369, *i43. 

■ liullalo bunts, 304. 

a dish, 63. 

•buffidivati, 25. 

■buhMi, a coin, 32. 

, BuMnl Khiia Miyiiia, 569. 
imildingn, 232 j eatinmtes of* 236. 

■Anii'Agr (gas), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Bul^i (Dawnr B-al^ah), 324. 

Bulaqi Begum, 323. 

Bundcia Rajputs, of “Cdcba, genealogy* 
546. 

Mtrdt or drawn {& game), 310. 

Bnihan* Shayjd], 608, 

JBurhAnI, Mir, 424. 

' Bur] 336. 

‘ Buzurg, MTr, of Bliakkar, 580. 


C ALIGE^^PBISTS of fame. 107. 
caligraphy, 105. 

camels* Ibe imperial* 151 1 diiierect Icinde 
of, 151; their food, 152; harnefis* 
152, l53 ; are shorn, l64 ; have oil 
injected into the nose* 154, 155 ; 
how traihed, 155; bow mustered, 
220 . 

camphor, 63, 84 j * causes importance, 
‘ 419. 

* camps, 47. 
ofluals, 353, 550 n, 
cannons, 119, 122. 
cards, 318. 
carpets, 57. 

'‘'carriages, or buhah, 283 ; English car- 
riages, 285 n. ; for trained leopairde* 
298; l(indaof.l58. ' 
xcash-payments, 141 n. 
cattle, 157; goad in Bengal and tho 
DakHn, bad in Bihli, 107 ; their 
food, 16S ; how mustered, 226. 


cereals, prices of, 65. 

cfidbukauwar, an officer over horeee, 145, 

chaTiarghoshu, a coin, 30 n., 31. 

cluihdrnahrt, a canal, 550 n. 

chaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

(Hialma Beg, vide Khan ‘^Alam. 

Chaman, title of a historical worlc,. 
Champat BundeU, 546. 

Chand Bibi* 357 n , 

Chand Klian and Chand Miyan, two 
singers, 681, 682. 

Chanda Ra,o Sisodiya* 460. 
chandal maruial, 'a play, 316. 

Chandar Sen, son of Maldco, of Jodhpur 
(Marwar)* 349. 334, 461, 631. 

Chandr Kan Bundela. 546. 

Cbandrawat, 459. 

Changiz Khan. Gujrdti, 337, 340, dI9, 
' 514,515. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436; of the 
Gakkliars, 545 ; of Gujrutls, 421 ; 
of Badakhshls, 505 ; of th6 women 
of Bcraia, Turan, Khurasan, and 
India, 346; of Afgbilna, 436; of 
KambQa, 436 ; of Dakhinls, 490 j of 
Turks, 009. 
eUrkh, 311. 
cfiam, a coin, 33. 

Chushnlglr, a mint officer* 24. 
Chatbanurla, a clan, 426* 426 n., 450. 
chatTy or umbrella, 52. 

Chatr Khan, a musician* 632 n. 

Chatr Siil KechhwaUa, 401. 

Chafcrauris, a clan, 426, 430. 
chatrmandal, a method of banting, 
invented by Akbar, SOO". 
chairioqi a royal .standard, 62. 
chaug&n, or hockey, 309, 310. 
chauhlf or guard, 267. 

_ cAaifpor, a game, 315, 374. 

' a stuff, 100* 685. 

c/ic&is, or slaves, 263, 203 n.* 264 ; defini- 
tion of the term “ slave *h 263^ 204. 
cheque* or hardly 272. 
cherry-tree, 238. 

Chetr Bhoj, 352. 
ehh^hhiydy 26. 

Chhftjliu Birhs, S32 (No. 221). > 

Chibhs* a tribe, 507 tt* 

A dieb, 62. 



Cilin Quhj, 35 ii. (where wrong Husayn 
QiiHj). 501 (No. ;293), 562. 

Chingiz Khan, bia descendant'?, 380, 5U, 
oil n., ^512 T hia law (batcrah), 605. 
Chingiz Khan Nizamehahl, 490. 

Chirkis-i Ruml, 416. 
chiTwa, 262. 

Chnstiaiiity, taught the Im]>erial prinecn, 
191, 192. 

Christian.s exhibit crosses and ropresenta- 
,tions in wax of the birth of Chriot, 
203, 2U3 n., vide cunabula. 
clmhuit a kind of tent, 47. 
chubm Ta,oli, a kind of tent, 47, 48, 56. 
chugul, n coin, 30, 30 n. 
chuuxi, ft facent, 86. 
civet, vid^ zabad. 
cooo-nut, 76. 

coins, list of Akbar’e coins, 28; ft«fe 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their flalary, 260» 
Qoloure, nature of, 102. 
contingents of the Mansabdars, 261, 252, 
254, 255, 257. 

convereions to Chrictianity, 560 ; to 
Islam, 247 n., 446, 460, 494 n., 510, 
612, 577 n . ; to Shi'^ism, 494, 054 n. 
copper, 41, 42. 

cornelian, its exhilarating properties, 
573 n. 

cotton stuff, 100, 685. 
court ceremonies, 46, 165, 1G6, 167, 108, 
169, 276, 277 ; inde Chingiz Khan*H 
Ift-W. 

cows, the imperial, 157 j cowdung, how 
used, 21. 

crews, of ships, 2S0. 
cunahilft, 686, vide Christians, 
currency, chonges in, 33. 

D AEISTAN ul Mazahib. a work on 
religious sects, 219, 219 n., 220, 
220 11 ., 502 n., 503. 

Daftar, 270, 270 n. 

dfujh 0 mafiaUi system* 252, 252 n., 265, 
400, 440, 451, 669 n. ; vide branding. 
EL warm mantle, 354, 354 n. 
dahserl tax, 285. 

I)a,i BiJarara, 574, 

‘Diiirdiu, of Chauragadh, 446. 


ddhhiU, fcoldicrs, 241, 26'i, 265. 

Dalihmi, 527 n. 

Bakhinis, noted for stupidity, ‘-.490. 
dakhl, a kind of poetry, lOS n., 392. 
DaMdi. a poet, 677. 

I)a.k-Mcwraei, 202 i\. 

Pftlap Dila Kaehwaha, oJO. 

Dalpat, son of Ray Ray Singh, 386^' 
SSon.Njod. 517, 54S (No. 252). 
Dalpat 577, 577 n. 

dAm, a coin, 32, 33, 34, 35. 
damamu, a musical ipetrument, 52 
ilamdnak, a kind of gun, 120. 
dampuklUf a dish, 63. . '' 

damri, a coin, 32. 

dd^ig, a weight, 37. ’ 

Danyal, Sultan, Akbar’s son, bom and 
died, 322, 480 n. ; his children, 36 
49, 322, 323, 357, 467, 500. 

DanySl-i Chiahti, Shay]di,'322. 

Dara Shikoh, Prince, 029, 534. 

Darah Mirza Barab, 359, 361* ^ 
darb, a coin, 32. 
d-arbdns, or porters, 261. 

Barbftr I£lian, 617 {No. 185). 
dawflw, 165; darsaniyya, 217* 

DarwIsU Babram Saq[qa, 661 * 651 n» 
Barwish Khuaraw Qozwinj, 603* , ‘ 

Darwish, Mawlana, 107* 107 n. 

Barwlsh MuJiaraniad, Mawlanii, of 
Mashliad, 695. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 440 (No. Si}, j 
Barwiah, Sayyid, .son of Shama.i BulAaiS-. I 
590 (No. 382). 

Barya IChan Rohila, 507. 563. 
deis&, ft coin, 32. 

Dastam Khan. 435 (No. 79), 687, 
Baswanth, a painter, 114. 

I)a*-ud, a singer, 681, 6S1 ii. ~ » 

Ba^ud, king of Bengal, 334, 360, 

404, 404 n., 407, 411. 

Bft<-ud Jhanniwal, Shay]^, 608. 

Bauds, lta,o, Slsodiya, 460. 

Banda Huda, 437, 449, 450. 

Dawa Kluln. 512, 512 n. 

Bawa,!, 537, 613. 

datod^hf a cIeiss of letters, 109, 109 n.- 
Bawara, Mir, of Khurasan. 682. 

Bawan, Shayl^, a musician, 682. 

Baw'ftr Bakhsh, Prince, 324, 346. 
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pawlalj 493. 

Dawlat Shayhh, GS'i (No. 300). 

Dawlat Khan, con of Amin Khan Ghori. 
344. 

Dawlat KJitin todl, 335, 356, 357, Gi6 
(No. 30fl). 

Op-vilat Nisa F3c^uni, 533 u. 

Dawlat Shad Bibi, 322. 

Dawn, a katib and poet, 109, 109 ti. 
DftTnvani, 537, 670 ii. 

•days of fast, at court, 64, 65. 

Deb Chand Raja Manjhola, 184. 

DebI Singh, 546. 

deer, 3(y, 302 ; deer iightSi 228- 

Dc Laot, 537, 604, C05, 606, 689. 

Devi Baa, of Mirtha, 340, 531. 
dh&n, ft coin, 31. 

ifhiiT^y “ a singer,” ” a musician,” 081 n., 
682 n. 

Dharaidhar CJjjainiya, S77n. 

Dbaru, eon of 'I'odar Mnl, 378, SIS 
(No, 190). 

Dhola Ray, founder of Amber, 348. 
Bfaiindfl, a tribe, 507 n, 
dialect, of Qandahar, 448. 
diamonds, 636 n. ; — powder, a poison, 
’ 073 n. 

diary, kept at court, 268, 269. 

DilshzSk, a tribe, 645 n., 589, 589 a. 

Dilir Elian Barha, 427. 

BilraB Banil *Begum, 027. 
dinaff 36i 

Din Mubammad SuMn, 327. 

Dirang Khiin, a singer, 682 n. 
dirhamf 36, 37, 38. 
distilling, mode of, 74. 

Divine Era, established, 205, 

Divine li'aith, Akbw’s religion, 174, a 
mission ‘ of novices, 174, 175 ; 

ordinances of, 175, 176; vida Akbar. 
Dlwall, ft Hindu festival, kept at court, 
226. 

DWrt-a Sfi^ddai, an officer, 273, 278. 
Diwans, their insignio, 453 n. 
doctors, of Akbar’a reign, 611. 
dogs, esteemed at court, 204 ; imported, 
301; Akbaris, 617; 040 n. 
donations, 276. 
dongar. meaning of, 554 n. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 65, 


Post Khan. 602, 

Dost Mirza, 412. 

Dost Muhammad, 418. 

Dost Mubaminad, son of Bfibit Dost, 595 
(No. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of Sfidiq KhSp 
5G1 (No. 287). 

Dost Miibaiumad Kabuli, 408, 533 n. 
dress, different articles of, 94, 95. 
drinking, escessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 340, 360, 369, 391, 

■ 302. 410, 446, 453. 470, 496, 5lG, 
522. 524, .543. .551, 5S4, 614. ^ 

do-aahiydtia manzil, a tent, 60. 
dvashpa sihe^epa, 251, 252. 
dmUshOf or brandy, 74. 
duddmt, a stuff. 574. 
diid-i. ckiraghf a melon, 68. 
dithuU ft drum, 53. 
du^dn (vapour), 40, 41, 42, 43. 

Dulday, name of a Barlas tribe, 422. 
dunyaduT, a title, 453 n. 
axipiyaza, a dish, 63. 

Durgftwatl, queen of Gonciwantih, 397i 

307\n., 473. 

Durjodhan, of Baudhu, 446. 

Durjun, Sal, of Kokra, 536 ii. 
duzd6er|/u7^, a dish, 62. 

Dwiu'ka Das BakhsliT. 457. 

E ating houses, forthc poor, sio, 2i u 
I 285, 28B, 

Education, Akbar’a rule, 288, 289. 
elephants, where nuraerouB in India, 
68.5 ; imperial, 123, 124 ; prices of,. 
124, 125 • kinds of, 125 ; gesbatiopp 
125; white elephant, 124 n.; marks 
o/, 127 ; when itmir 127; 
lion made by Hindus, 129; thoir 
cunning, 130; Akbarisclasshication,. 
131 f food of, 131 ; servants in 
charge of, 132 ; harness, 134 ; 
lights, 138, 139, 020 ; how musterGd. 
223 ; divided into seven cla3Ses» 
246; how hunted, 295, 411 ; 
elephant stables, GGOa 
emigration, forcible, 689, 
encampments, 47. 
engraVciUi 22, 28. ^ 

epidemic, 407. 
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of the sholwhed, 504 ; 

vide Divine Era., 
eunuchti, 3C2, 355 ii. 

CKperises of the Imperial HomehoW, 12. 
export of horaei, foibiddcn, StS. 
oyea, blue, arc hostile to the Prophet, 185, 

F AIIIM, Miyan, 360. 

Pabuil, name of .several poets, 068, 
663 n. 

fakliXiijit, a term applied to poems, 022 n. 
Eakhr Jahan Begum, 330. 

Palthr^ ’n-Nisfli Begiinj, 339. 

Jal, a v/oight, 37, 
falcona, .304, 305, 306. 
faminp, 217. 

Fanii^I, a poofc, 471. 
fancy ba^ara, 213, S80, 287. 
fansuri (wrongly called qay?uri), a kind 
of camphor, 34. 

Fariighftfc, Mir, uale 'J’S-bir Khan. 

Earcbi, a poet, 073. 

fargul, ft kind of goat from Europe, 05. 
Farhand-iJakwiglri, a Persian dictionary, 
501, 501 11. 

Farhang Khan. 437, 480, 581. 

Eurbftt Khan, Jlihtar SaUa,!, 437, 488 
(No. U5), 489, 581. 

EarJd LoJl, 568, 

Earld Quarawnl, C84. 
i'firld-i Bukhari, Murta'/a Klmn. 432, 464, 
(No. 09), 482, Cf.S, 

Earld-i Sliakkavganj, the saint, 343, 609, 
Ettrldun Barlas, Mirza, 304, 534 (No. 227). 
E’ariclun Klmu. 47V. 

EarisI, a poet, 583. 

farm^Jh 270 i 275 ,• •— sablt, 

270. 

farmaficha, 239, 

Earra'di Mmua, 65. 

Earrukh JJuaayn Khan. 480 (No. 127). 
Eari'u)^ Khan, 339, 537 (No. 232), 

Jarsh'i QhandaTvii 374. 

jatzdnd, or boh , a title, 328, 361, 392. 

Eafch Dawlat, 442. 

Eatb Khan Afghan, 364. ' 

Eafcb Khan, son of Amtp Klian Qliori, 081. 
Eafch Bahadur, 590. 

Eftth Khan Batnb 466. 

Fath Khan Ohitaliban, 590 (Ko. 385), 


Fafch Kh an Eilban, .690, 5S3t 
Fath Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Fatb IQi-dn, eon of Slalik ^Amhar, 666. 
Fath Khan Tughtnq, 518, 590. 

Fath“ ’Hah, son of Hakini Abu 'I-Ffttbf 
469. 

Fatb“ 'liah, IQiwaja. 516. 

Fatb*^ MIdh, Khwajagt. o! Kaahan, 3€6, 
r»60 (No, 285). 

Fatb“ 'llah. Mir (Shah), oi Shlrfiz, 34, 
no, 209, 290, 282, 281, 375; 609. 
Eathu 'llah, Mirza, 393 n. 

Ffttb“ 'llah, son of Mabammad \Va(S, 
554 (No. 2B4). 

Fa.tli“ 'Uah, eon of Na. 9 r“ ’llah, 558. 
Fatli“ ’ll.ah, son of Sa.'^id KlidH. 519. 

Fath 2iya, 469. 

/afi7, a weight, 37. 

Fatta Kh5,n Afghan, 396, 564, 599. 
Fattii Kh Saa. lyjayl, 432. 

PawuUh^ H‘W^lal|at, tifclo of a book, 615^ 
Fayya?!, mde Fayzl. 

Fayzi, of Sorhind, 331 n. 

Fay?!, Shaykh Abu U-Fay?, 23, 29, 34 n., 
112, 113. 218, 548 (No. 253), 549, 
018, 618 u. 

I'’ft7.a.*'il Beg, t'tde Fft?il Beg. 

FazU Jle^, brother of Mnn^am Khan, 

4G3. 642 n. 

FarilEhftU, 330, 491 (No. 158). 

Ffi-ail JOian Bnvan, 567. 

Fn.?il of Kliujand. 37. 

Fazlu *l-^aqq, of Qazwin, a katib^ 197» 

feasts, kept at court, 286, 

fees, oufitomary at court, 150r 

Fell’s carflcol, 301 ti. 

foETica, 202. 

fever, at Onur, 407. 

Fidft*-!, a poet, 329. 

%ht3 of animals, at court, 228, 52Q. 

Fifcrl, a poet, 671, 671 n- 

bro ordeal, bctiyecn ClhriHti&n9 aicul. 

HubammadQns, 200. 
flre-worabjp, 51, IBS. 

Fixingb 345, 381. 

Firiahta, the hiatoilan, 500^ , 

Firuz, of <rs.lor, 553. 

Fifila servant vt 

ghSnfin, 300. 

Itrfl® SUfth Khilft 302, 353, 570, S52 ft, 
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nru7a, j93 (No. ‘i03). 

■fla-^’our:], nr.turc, VI?. 
fleetf the in’rif-rinl, :i89, 290. 
flo’i^ers, of I.'adifi, 81, 82, 87, SS, 89, 90, 
91, 02. 

Irauds in the army, 2.72, 207 ; in pranta 
nf land, 279. 

lro|?^S Irainrd to sparrows, 303. 
171111=1, fjS, fiO, 70, 71, 72, 73, 7i. 
ruliid Bc-r^ Barifi-H, 216. 

PusHrij, a poet, 674. 674 a. 

Jiita, worn by if p^-nting AmiK, 386. 

G AB.^M Ksnibu, SlmvMi, 2S2. 342, 
590. 

Gadu^r, Jilir. GtO flso. 315;. 

^Gint, a kind of o.\en, 138. 
ijajmh', a kind o/ £,un, ilO. 

Gajpat!, of Bihai,437. 400. 538, 581. 
GakUbar bhah, 506 n. 
games, 300, 315. 

GongUdhar, a Sanskrit ivork, 110 
i^arigdjol, & kind of rloth, 100. 
ffaura^ a perfume, 83, 

GcnpaJogics, of tlio Jl5,o3 of Rimpfir 
(Ifilimpur), Ciutor, 460 ; of tho 
Oakkliars, 544 j of tho tJdchft 
Bunclelas, 5 lr(3 ; of Niir Jahau'a 
family, 370 ; of Abu U-Qasim 
Knmaliiii of Bhakkar, 620; of tho 
kings of Kasli^ar, 612 ; of tho 
• TcbalHouB Mirziis, 513; of tho 
Sayyidfl of Barha, 427, 

GcaS, lUir, Bakawa-Bbeg], 4C4, 463. 
Ghakbflrs, a tribe, 333, 338, 500, 500 n., 
607, 643, 544,^545. 

QhanI son of Khan. 353, 

334, 4Q3, 642. 

^barbah Kliavl tribe, 404. 

Oharias. a Badaidishi tribe, 413 n. 
ghayrat Khart, 638. 

Gb ayrafc Khfia Barba, 49S. 

Gb avrati. of Shiraz, a poet, 663. 
^ayurlj Mullii, a poet, 679, G76 n. 

a pact, t;3S, 038 ij. 

GharjmfflT Koka, 372, S72 n, 

Gb SaT Beg Tarkhan, MlraSL, 392, 392 n- 
QbSzS fi-ji aili of Badakhshan, 195, 487 
<Ko. H4), 593, eiO, 

CU k, 90, 51S. 


OhCzI Kh5n 4H. 

Glia?T IChiin Taimurl, 306. 

Chazi Khfiii Wajbija, 3b8. 

Ohaznawi. a poet, OiO. 

Ghazjiawt Khan, iui>i (dia/nln Kr an. 
Ohaznin [GnaynlJ Kh^a. of Jalor, 663 
(Ko, 261), 0S9. 

Gbaznln I^an, Mirz." Sluih Mnbaminad, 
410, 

(j]lichaKs, a rauftical in'-truTo^'nt, 76, G82. 
liiiiyua, Sultan of Bengal, 063 n. 

Ghijil.g Beg, l^timiLd“ ’d-Devrla, 671 
{Mo, 310), D76. 

Giliyu^ja, 557, 

Ghiyaa-i jraqabband., tlio weaver, G-t. 
GhiyaH« 'd-Diii, the gilder, 109, 

Ohiya<>^ *d*I7ii\ [?AB Kh.'m. Khiin 
II], 479 (N"o, 136). 

Aliyas” *d-Ora ^Ali, Kaqib Kiiani 496. 
(jjiiyas^ kl-Dm-i Jilmi Qa?,?, 416. 

^iyagH ’d-Din, Malik, 805. 

(rhiyagu ’d-Pin Man:jar, of Shiraz, 2liS. 
GhivaB** ’d-39in Torkii&t), Mir, 618. 
GbocTj, an Af^-vn tribe, 368. 
ghibur, n kind of wTiting, 106. 
ghmidclilt 16 n. 
v»i<e kil&a, 

gird, a coin, 30 n., 33- 

Girdhar, £»Dn pf Key Sal Shayjdiawnt, 462. 

Girdbar Raja, son of KesCi Dub, 563. 

gladiators, 262. 

glass, price of, 235. 

gold, fiacnesB of, 39, 20, 23, 41, 42; 
importation, of, 38 ; gold washings, 
38. 

Gopal, Rivja, 483, 601. 

Gopal Jado, Knja, 5G4, 593. 

Gopal Singh, Kachh.\v’5ba, 422. 

Gopal Singh, Sisodiya, 4G0. 

Gosaln, ShayWizada, of Bariarafi, 213, 219. 
Grandees^ 250, 320 ; their contingents, 
4X0; ‘their wealth, 576; their 
llatterieB, 613 n. ; their duplicity, 
360, fiSo ; have Hindu VuUila, 362 ; 
oppose Akhar ior Idu religious 
innovabiDns, 439; thedr property 
lapses to the statOj 388, 460 ; hatred 
among them, -lOS, 4l6, 417 j 

Chn^attt^f grandeeK hated afi court» 
335, 337, 352 ; how punished, 415, 
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416, 440, 485, m, o40. oiS ; '.ilien 
lept’jitjng, 3SG , their ^vmkeUnfiss, 
ofi 2 ; lidp immoralifjt. 
grants, vule 
grapcp, CO. 

guards, moun(ln^', 307. 

Gujar, Khdii, 33-1. 

Onjar Khan, non of Qiilb-^ 'd-Dm Khun, 
.'522 (No. 103). 

Gujur Khun Afjgiiaih 411. 

Gujnui .^idiA, a wife of Babar, -180. 
GujrfdH, ihtir charai ter, 421. 

Gul, Mir/a, ,')83. 

gnl''aj'ih/iv, title* of a poem, 6.37 n. 
gulal-biir, a wooden screen, 47, 57. 
Gul^azar Begam, 189 
Giilbadan Hcgain, 19, 207, .394 n., 430,683. 
Gulrukh Bcgain (name of two prmcesacs), 
321, .915. 516, 686 . 
gumbhij a fruit, 7.j. 
guns, 119, 120, 121. 122, 123, 
< 7 nrwai)iuurf<iT, a title, 682 n. 
gunjarii meaning of, 512 n. 

Ourji'i (Georgians), favoured by same 
Berman kings, 221. 
gul, or gunt, a land of [lony, 140. 

a weight, 37. 

J.fabi BiLii5flr, Mawlana, 095. 
i^abi yaatlwul, 591 {No. 330). 
liabib^AliTChiin, 466, 482 (No. 133). 
Ilttcla KujpCits, 145,449. 

Kumnki, 609. 

Hiifi^ Khwaja ^‘Ali, 682. 

Hufi;. Niur, a musician, 682 n,. 
of Tdshkand, GOO. 
ft nuieician, GSSn. 

Haft Iqlim, a work, 572, 576, 

Tiaft-josh, a metallic cemposition, 42. 
TJaydar, of Ka.shtln, 663. 

^ydar, son of Shayldi Va^qub, 535. 
Hftydar ‘^AU ‘■Arab, 5.58 (No. 279)* 
ijaydar Dost, 591 (No. 390). 
l^aydor Gandahnauia, a katib, 100. 
Jiaydar Gurganf, MfrzS, 6J2, 312 n. 
Haydar Mirta, Safawl, 328. 

J.laydaj 619 lu 

l^aydar Muhamiimd Khan Al^ta Begl» 
418 (No. 66 ), 542. 

l^aydar Qasim Koh-bar, 333. i. 


Haydar S'dtilii Uzbah, 335. 

Haydflii, of Tahiiz, a poet, (372, 672 n» 
Hayrati, a poet, 106. 

Huji Begam, 163, 480, 5IS 
Kaji Ki'ir Paraiir Begam, .37.'. 

Haji Khln Mior Sliahi, 335. .317, 379, 
:iS7 n 

Haji Aliilumi iiul 1^’n SBt'inl, 301, 39?^ 

40j(Xn 'M). 

i H.Lji Vu-nf khan. 312 [Xo. 221), 

' H'Bp'ij, 37, 

Hiju, the K'ich leader, .352 n. 

Hakim kVbd‘' ’1 Wahhab, 321. 

Hakim ‘-Abd** 'r Rahim, 613. 
iiakim Abu ’l-Fath, of Gil.in, vidi Abu 
U-l'ath 

Hakim kAli, of Gdan. UO, 519 (No. 192), 
01 - 2 . 

IJaklru Anita, 612. 

^ftkinv k-Vvnu M-Mulk, 337, 4t5. 537 
(Nn. 231), 612. 

Ilalvlia Beg, .Jaluvngitj, 370. 

Hakim l>awa®i, 013. 

Hakim I'akhi'i 'd-Oin '■Ali, C13. 

IJakim Fath'* 'JJ jh, (>12. 

I^ftklm HuHq, 53i>. 

Hakira l.Innuim-, 520 (No. 205), 012, 650* 
650 n , 657 n. 

^lakim Ts-haq, 013. 

Hakim b^nsh'^lial, 530. 

Hakim Lutf“ hillab, 584 (No. 354), 612. 
Hakim Maslli“ 'I-Mulk, 612. 

Hakim Arj‘iri, 550 (K'o, 251), 610, OH* 
JIakim Ardistiini, 582 (No. 348)? 

Cl 2, 

Hftkim Ni'^mat" ’lliih, 613. 

H^kim Ri?q'J 'Bali, Cl, 3. 

Hakim Krdi“ llrdi, C13. 

Hakim Hayf^ 'l-Mnll; X^ang, G12. 

Hakim Shaykh ITasan, 612, 613. 

Hakim Shif(i®i, 012. 

Hakim Talab '^All, 613- 
Hakim'* ’1-Hulk, Shams'* ’d-Dia, oi 
GlUn, 448, 521 n., flU, 6680 . 
Hakim 2anbil Beg, 490 (N'o. ISO), 612. 
Hakim Ziyu^" d’Din, of Kasbttij, 557, 
haUtll^Hr, or .sweeper, 147, 147 n, 

1 of TQran, a poet, 664. 

halim, a dish, 03. 

Halimi, a poet, 391. 
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fiailua, 62. 

010 . 

Hamdfim Koka, 110. 

Hatndiimi, a poet, 'III. 

HhiukI I^an Ilab-jhl, 666. 

HTtmul Sliaykh, fiM. 

l.fariud-i Uukhitti, iSnjjid, ‘133 (No. 7S), 

461. 

U)4, 10 1 ti i 

Hain?a, a jmi'iuan, (vSJ n, I 

Ham70. ‘‘''If. Zul t^adr, 327, 323. j 

Kiiin7vi. Beg (%,Ltragh,iIi, 657 ^No. 277), i 
520. 

.^aqiqat 1 lljmlu-'L'iii, title ol .i tinrk, 
650 n 

Hilra or llfuKi, llajpfit^, train Ik r>c3, 145, 
440. 

liarom, tho imperial, 45 i private, .330. 
Honbiip, a Sanskrit uorJc, II2. 

Handi U.'im Kneliliwaha, .6.'.“. ' 

harlsa, a clisli, 31 n , 03. 

Uarnc'!«, of elepbanf«t, 131 ; ot horae^i, 
143; of camels, 152 ; ofniulea, ICI. 
^as.'c/i, son o/Mfr/ca f^c/vtarn S&fam, 320, 
T.fasan *^-\lk of .Magli.bnd, a kiUib, 109. 
I^asan ^.\ll liin'in Barlia, 128. 
iHasun ^Ali, Kotv-iil, 482. 

I^asan ‘^Ali Turkman, 5.62. 

Jffasan ‘''Arab, 452. 

l^asiin Begr SliayW* ''Uinari, 370, 504 
{No. 167). 

Ilaaan Barlia, 428. 

Khan Batuni, 214, 532 (220). 

Hasan Klian. son of Klmn Jaban Lodi. | 
60S. ! 

^fisan Klian ]iha?anchi, 474. 

JIasan Khan, of MewaL, 354 n. 

JTuaan Khan MiySna, 560 (No. 311). 

Itasan I£h5n Sur, father of Sher SMb* 

462. ' 
IJaaan, Mirza, 463. 

^laaan, eon of MIrza Shaliru^ BadaWialu* 
326. 

Hasan, Qa?!, 183, 559 (281), 015- 
Haaan, SliayWi, 013. 

Hagliim Barha, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447* 
461, 487 (No. 143). 

Hn.'aliim Beg, son of Qaeim ^l^ an> 533 
(No, 226). 

Elshim aon of Hlr Murad* K50. 


Hadliiin Khwjija, 5li. 
llnahim, 3Iir of Nishipilr, 470. 

Hisliiin*t Sanjar, Mir, 663 n. 

Hashiml, of Kirmiln, 637. 

Haasu, Shajldi, GI3. 

Ilritim, son of Babu Mankli, 528. 
iratiQ! SanibhalT, 61 1. 

HattI Singh Slsodiya, 4G0. 
hawks, 304, 305. 

or aubterranean reaervoir, of 
ItftUlm '^Ali, 520. 

Haylfc Khan, 523. 

Hay.iti, o/GlLln, a poet, 644. 

Hayiiaa, a tnbe, 448, 53 1. 
in7iq, a poet, .530. 

HemO. 33.5. 387, 387 n„ 391. 
heretics, 185, 503^ 661 n. 

Hidityat^ ’Ikib. 523. 

Ilijaz Khan, 363. 

IIijrilnT, Mawlaiia, 108. 
llilal, KhwajasarliH. 352. 

Himimit Khun Barba, 427. 

Himmat Singh, boh of Mfin Singh, 303, 
543, 586. 

Hindnl MJrzn, 32L 448 ; dies, 532, 
Hindua, 94 n.; are good painters, 114; 
their moutho, 215; arr influential 
at couil, 214, 215; their cuatomo 
adopted by Akbar, 103 ; build 
tno.squcs, 3.5.7 ; learn Peraian, 377, 
378 ; are employed by Muhara* 
madana as vakila, 332 ; arc often ill* 
treated, 403, 562 (v^tJe jazya) ; hold 
offices under Akbar, 696 ; also 
under Shwh Jahun, C06 ; list of 
learned Hiiidua, COB, 609, 011, 617 s 
their doctors, 014* 614 n. ; tbelr 
mythology, poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poeta, 613. 

History of Kaslimfr, by Shah K«huKl« 
mad, US, 

Hizabr i^an Barba, 427, 431 n. 
hockey, 309. 

lineal Rii.o, Bundela, 540, 

^m, a aacrifice, 193. 

HopalBeo, 382. 

horses, imperial, 140; imported into 
Jndltt, HO ; favourable laws for 
horse*clealerBj 141 ; ranks, 141 ; 
fodder, 142, U3 ; get boiled grain^ 
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ghi, and sugar, 142, 143 ; iiarnesa, 
143; shod t^vdce a year, 145; 
officers and aerranta in charge of, 
!45 ; how branded, 147 ; how 
muBterod, 224 ; aro taitd -when 
importsil, 225; when dead, how 
replaced, 2()0 ; how branded, 243, 
244, 2Cr>. 

horticulture, 93, 4G3 ; ink Bilbar. 
Iloshanq, son of Talfiin Khan. 552 n., 587. 
Ho'shanp, eon of Prince Danya!, 322. 
Hoehmaiul Banu Begum, 322, 323. 
Household, Imperial, oxpensea of, 12. 
HuTuaini 184 ; tide Hakim. 

Huniilyfin, Emperor, his flight from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 459, 488, 488 n.; 
hie tomb, filB, 611. 

Hunn'iyun Famuli, 377, 

Humayun Qull, 529. 
hwiy a IJakliLn coin, IS, 38. 

Imnting, 292, 303, 307. 
l^IusSra" M'BIn, aon of Abu M-Qaalro 
Namnldn, 626, 527. 

^UHaQ3i« ’d-DIn BadaWiahi, 488. 

'd-lKn Inju, Mir, 501. 

^usfttu“ M-Diti Shah, 332. 
l^uaam® *d-Dln Surlrfi, 607. 

|;Iuftttyn, KhwSja. o£ Marw, 644, 644 n. 
:9u8ayn, Mir Sayyid, ICljing-Suwar, 497. 
Iluaayn, Qtidfii, Mir, 072. 
yuaayn, Shayhii, of Kh witray.iH, 487, 651. 
^uaayn Barlia, 428. 

Hueayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 210), 

FLuaayn |£han, Baiha, 428. 

■HuBayn Khan. Mirzii, 4S6 (No. 140), 490. 
Hnsayn ]^ha.n Qa^wnii, 581 (No, 337). 
Ilueayn Khan Rhamid, of HarSfc, 392, 
400. 

Jlusayn SOiftn ^flkpya, 373, 402 (No. 53). 
HusaynX-odi, 688. 

Huaayn Mirza, sow of Shabnrkh Mirza 
BadaMiaM, 320, 327, 413 n, 

Huaayn Mirza, ^af&wJ, 327. 
lluaayn Mirza, Sviltftn, 389, 4S0, 614. 
llMfl-yn Pakhliwal, 604, 663 (No. 301). 
I.lusayn QuU Beg (Klia^v) ; fide Khan. 
Jahatx. 

IlttSftyti Sanii^i, a poet, 634. 

If^usaynd Kulonki, a kfitib, 109. 
Huflivyril, Mtr, 424. ' ‘ * 


iluan a Ka 2 , a Lteiiwi, 670, 
Uusni, of Ispahan, & poet, ^6. 
Huzuri, a poet, 667 a. 
hydrostatic balance, 43. 


TSAGKHI, or closet, 48. 

^Iblklatrnand, .510. 

Ibn Hajar, 609, (544 n., 651 n. 

Ibn*i Bawwab, a kfitib, 103. 

Ibn-i Muqlalv lOD. 

Ibriihim, Afj^an, 351. 

Ibrahim Beg Jabuq, 331. 

Ibrahim Fathpuri, Shaykh. 441, 

Ibrafaini, Httji, of Sarhind, 111, 180, 183^ 
108, 617. 

Ibrahim nuBa,yn Mirza, 349, 363, 380, 
403, GU, 614. 

Ibrahtmd Bada^sBl, '^81 

(No. 131). 

Ibrahim l^ban, Baluchi, 388. 

Ibrahim KhSn Fatb-Jang, son ot 
I^timadi* ’d-Hfiwlft, 601. 636 
676, 576. 

Ibrahim Kh5n i Shaybilni, 416 (No. 64). 

Ibrahim ^Giun Sdr, 41 B. 

IbiuhlzQ Lobaiii, 586. 

Ibrahim, Mirzii. 324 (No. 6), 

Ibiuhim Mirz6, Akbar's brother, 694. 

Ibrihlm^MirzS, of Isfahan, 109. 

Ibrahim of Astarabad, a katib, 107. 

Ibrahim of Yazd, an engram, 65. 

Ibraphun, (^6x1, 617. 

XbrS.h!m Quli, oon Of lama'^n Qifli 
676 (No. 323). 

IbrShim, son of Mina. Riiata-m ^a^awiV 
32D. 

'Ibrahim, SultAn, son ot MlrzS Shabro]^ 

lor 

'ite, used at court, 58. 

ideas peculiar to the Hast, 57B s., 622 n... 
623 n., 626 n., 636 639 m, 

647 D., 056 n.? wde cjeB (bJufi)* 
Pbarao, Adam, alpand, bear, moon- 

Idrlfi, a k^tib, 105, 107. 

Binb Begum, 533 n. 

Iftfttiar Begt 5H (No. 335). 

619, 5SS, SSSp. 

X^ur 4 Chavis, I tribe. 4S3i 

IhtimiittigtameSB, 688 m 
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5f)9. 

Ilh'in the Ennach, 444 

(No. 80). 

iili'ln Btirba, 4 . 21 , 428. 

Ikhtiyai" 'l-MuJk. Oujr^ti, S-43. 515, 570. 
liiihclad, of Atiirohah, 212. 

IlS-hdrid Ely?.!, of Sarhind, 331 n. 
Ilahdiya, Shayl^, 607. 

Ihlhdiya, aon of Kish war Khan, 557. 
ilahi, a coin, 30. 

Itah Virrli Khan. 670 n. 

Ilham'’ 'llah Kaiiihu, 440. 
iHuminations at court, 50. 

Iltifat ^5n, 320. 

IlySB Khan Langiih, 407. 

^Iiaad, a Icafcib, 109 a. 

‘^Iraad, of Laristfln, 540. 

^Imacl'* 1-Mulk. 581 {No. 343). 

Imam Mahdf. U3 r>., 178. 198, 198 ; 

vuh 8uhib«i Zamati. 

Imam Quli ShigEialr, 677 (No. 325). 
Im5ral, a poet, 640 n. 

Immorality of iho Grandees, 202, 335, 
374, 392, 393, 620 n., 531, 603 
604 n. 

importation of horses, 225, 244. 

grants, 281. 

^Intiyat ISJian, 494 n. 

^Iniiyat“ *Uah, Darbax IChan. 517. 
‘^Inayat'* ’Ilah, K^an. 660, 

^Inayat," 'llah, Slinju, 392 Q. 

Indaxm^Q, Bundefa, S40« 
infantry, 261, 264. 
insignia, of Dlwaiis, 463 q. 
inventions, 42 ; vide Altbar. 

Iqb&lnama-yi JahangMi autlior o^ 454. 
^iragit a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Irich), Phahnawaz Kbitn. 360^ 560 
(No. 255), 575. 
ima.?, money, 250* 
iron, 43, 120* 

JrsJind-i Qa^t^ title of a work, 617. 

493, 686. 

'*'lsa, Zan>i«dSr, 361, 363, 365, 365 n., 
438. 

^Isa Khan, qf Offsa, 377; t'ldo ^!aa 
Zamindir, and Miyan ^lao, 

'*:laa 694. 

"^18510^39 4^1^5118,508. 


^Team” ‘d-Din Ibrahim, Mawljlna, 44t7, 
0-44 n. 

^laaTarlman, Mirta, 392, 392 u., 4B3, 465. 
Isfandiy&r K^n, 505. 

Is-baq, .MawiSna, 615. 
la-baq, 2ilulla. a auiper, 6-81. 

I'idf pigeon flying. 

Is-haq-i FAruqT, Shayhll, of Eiiakknr, 
579. 

Is-baq-i Mft;dirihi. '■'haykh, .170 n* 

‘‘I.diql, Ma’-vlana. .5[Hb 
lakandfir Bt-gi Bttdakhrflil, 5!il (No. 211). 
Iskftridar Kh.tn, I'ibak, l^han 
3G4, 394 (No. iS), 414- 
islah, a ciiligraphic'dl term, 109 n. 

Islam Khan Chiuhti, 552, 552 n., 580. 587. 
lalem Bliali, 080 n., 681 n.; tide bnllni 
.Shah. 

Miiila p.nd Mawjatja, 607, 017. 
lama*'*?!, Shah of Prrsia, 187, 501. 
lama^Ii Kambu, ^Sjf, 436. 

Ismil^il Kiiaii (QuH Beg) Dulday, 422 
(No. 72). 

lama^i) Khan, Sbaybanl, 417. 
lama,''!! Mir/il, Safnwi, 328. 

Tsma^il ^iili Khr.n. 3S9 (No. 46), 446, 470, 
letajlu (Ufltajlii), n tribe, 087. 
i/fHhial, a rbctorical flgure, 670 n. 

^■Ifcabi of Najaf, a poftt, 658. 

l^tibar ivhap. a eiinueh of Jahangir, 479. 

IHibaj KhSn. the Eunuch, 442. 

I'^timad Khiin. tho Eunuch, 473 (No. il9). 
l^tiioad Khan Gujrilti, 13, 13 n., 207, 343, 
418 (Ko. 67), 41&. 570. 

I^timad'* M-Dawla Ohiyaji Beg, 571 (No- 
310), 573. 

I'JljjTiad'’ ’MVIulk, GujfatT, 419. 

^Ivaz, firBrza, 372. 

4Iwftz Bahadur, 483. 

MirzS, 494 n. 

■^Izzat gliin, 3on of Yusuf 
687. 

<IzzatJ« 'liah, S61(No. 280). 

J ABARI QSqshfLl, 377, 399, 482. 

Jabbar Quli Gftkkhar, 545. 
Jockfruit, 74. 

Ja7far, a pcsefc, 343, 643 n. 

Ja'Jfar, Mirza, a poet, 453. 

Ja^far, of Tabriz, n. katib, 107, 108. 
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Ja'^far Beg-i A?af Khan, IKJ ; x.\de Agaf 
.Kjian (III). 

Ja^far Bukhari, fcja^vyid, -158. 

Js'^far Khiin Takiu, 470 (>To. 11-^]. 
Jcgancatb, pon of Bihari Mai, 4il. 

Jagat Gc^riyjni, mother of Shabjah.in, 
:i2y. 

Jarjat. 8in|.)u KaclilnTahn, 323, 303, 
495 (No. ICOj, 510. 
jikgJrs, 252, 271. 330, 

Jagmai, 340. 

Jagmal K&chm\5,ha, 483 (No. 131). 
Jagmal Pfuvir, 532 (No. 218). 

Jagmitk, a singer, 682 n. 
vjagnoria, a clan, 420. 

Jagraj BBTaniajIt, 563. 

Jahan-afroa, Prince, 551. 

J/jJmn Ara Dcguiu, 375. 

JahandSr, fiiiUiiti, J24. 

Janangir, Emporc-r [Prince Salim], 
Ilia birth f.iid dwitli, 322 : 

his wivoQ and children, 323, 

633 n., 686 ; hia weight, 277 u. ; 
daj of acceauion, 223 n. ; iDake« 
VOW 0 , 3(Xl ; hifl Ioto to Kup Jahan, 
672 n., 474 ; 353, 360, 385, 508, 510, 
G39 13., 644 n. 

Jahangir Barba, Kayyid, 427. 
Jahanglrdricl, a musician, 082 n. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, Humayun, 351. 
Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Beg, 499, 5fi2. 
Jahangir QulI Khan. Minja ShamsI, 346, 
499 (No. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Nagarkot, 349. 443. 

Jay Mai, of Mlrtha, 398 ; vide Jatjnal. 
Jaymal, son of RupsI, 472, 475. 

Jalatir, a tribe, 450- 
Jalal Barha, Sajyid, 465, 
jaldla, a rupee, 34 ; its meaning, 248 n. 
Jalala Tarilti, orRawshanI, 368, 369, 388, 
434, 442, 452, COG. 
jaldltt a coin, 30. 

JalShi Bukhari, Sayyid, a saint, 370. 

Jalul Kashmiri, 484. 

Jalal Khan, vide Salim Shah. * 

Jalal Khau Baqil®'x, C64 n, * 

Jnird Khan Gakkhar, 500, 508, 644, ^ 

Jalal J-QiiXn Qurobi, 531 (No. 213). 

Jix]ai“ 'd-Bjn Mafemud BujGq, 417 
^ (Kro.66), 


Jaial'‘‘ 'd-0m Maa^Cid, 417, 417 n. 

'd'Dm Multani, Qa?;i, 133* IQBs 
GIG. 

JaiaN ’li'Dln, of Slstan, 323. 

Jalll“ 'chlJIn, Shaikh, G07. 

’d-Din Sur, -lOO. 

! jitU, a lind of ivriting. lOG, 106 n. 
j Jam Nondcl, 300. 

JXm of Kachh, 344, 401. 

) jama ha/iii-i hCJ, .'x/'j'-'flfiineat, 

Jautd raqr/iit vide ayscosmeut. 

Jamal Eakhtyilr, GhayjJi, of Jaledor, 200p 
469 (No.' 113), 470. 5;U. 

JamUl Kanihu, Slisykh, 596. 

Jamal Khan 481- 

Jamdl Khan Eambu, 0i4. 

Jamal IQian, of Mewat, 364. 

Jamal Kl.uln, sou of QuUu, 586. 

Jamul, Mulhl and MardauJ, 616. 

Jamul“ 'd-Din, a kutib, 107. ^ 

Jama!« ’d-Dln Barha, 447, 532 (No. 217). 
.Jamal® ’d-Din Hueayii, a kitib, 107. 
Jamal® ’’d-DIn Husayu Inju, Mir, 49& 
(Wo. m-), BOO. 

Jam?, tho poet, 636 n. 

Jamil Beg, sou cf T6j JCln m. 508. 
Jamshed, Mawlaua, 100. 

Jan. |£hwiija, 680. 
i Janun Begura, 322. 

' Jan BabX, Mlrza, 390, 392, 302 n. 
jangla, a kind of horse, 243, 244, 245. 
Jani Beg, Mirza, of Sindh, 203, 219, 366, 
389 {No. 47), 390, 640 n. 

Janiah Bahadur, 368, 537 (No. 235). 

Jan Jftban Lodi, 668. 

Janju.ae, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jon Kigar Khan. 5G7. 

. Jan Quiij, 501 (No. 291), 602. 

Jar® ’llah, ilirztl, 5S3. 
jast, a metal, 41. 

Jaswant Singh, 534. 

Jaswant Singh Bundekl, 546. 

Jnt Mftl, of Mirtha, 063 i of Chitor, 086 ; 

vide Jai Mul. 
javt a ^7eight, 37. 

Jowhar, Shaykh, 617, 

Jaxbf, a poet, 537, 605. ^ 

jazya (properly jizya) or tax on infidelSj 
abolished by Akbar, 108, 247 n. - 

jealouaj, of the Grandees, 415. 
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)dal, fl. com, 3‘J. 

L5. 

jhanda, the Indian flag, ol5. 

Jhariyyah, ft ca'jte m Giijrat, 5()0 n. 
)haTo]c(\, CT irisrjrftmg window. o6. 

358 Pm CS2 Ti, : iide daiBan, 
ifhiijhi'ir I^un 4.S2 

Jhujhar Gujrati, 419, 515. 

JhujhSr Singh. Bundclu, 64C, 0'17, 567, 
656. 

Ji Ji Anaga, Ahbnr’& nuriie, 338, 313; 
dif-8, 315. 

jilauHiTiay 150, 150 n. 
jilauidars^ or ruiiaera, 140, 150 n. 

JcKih Bfti, 686. 

Jodras, a tnbc, 507 n. 

Jolik lidy, or court astrologer, 442 n. 
.Tilda*!, a pcKit, i 14 ri., 660, 667 u. 

Jujak 551. 

Junilat'^ a iitle, 374 

Junayd-i Kartuilnl, 350, 433, 437, 466. 
Junuyd Murul, .690 (No. 3Q3). 

K AB Gaklthar, COB n. 

Kab Ray, or Poet Laureate, 442. 
kabdb, t\ dicdi, 63. 

Kabtr Chiahti, SbfiyWh, 585 {No. 370), 
680. 

Xftbir, SbayMi, 58.5 n. 

KiibTr, Slifty kh , son of Shayl^ Munawwar, 
617. 

Kachliwaha Itrijaw. niadnes^i of their 
family, 323, 353 ; 435, 510 ; vide' 
B,;h}lrl Mai, Bbagiviiii J)a«, Aliln 
Singh 5 ilr.jawat and Sbaykhawat, 
462. 

Kdjiya, title of an Arabic grammar, 3DO n. 
Kah!, a poet, 6.76. 

kail, a name for gold in Panjabi langaage, 
26. 

Kajar, aTiirki^ii tribe, 687- 

Ktlkar ‘‘All Khond Uhisliti, 447 (No. 92). 

Kakars, a tribe, 409. 

KakQj Shnyl^, 61o. 
kald, a coin, 31, 32. 

Kala Pahar, 400, 400 n. 

KalAn Kliwaja, 5,13. 

Kaldtaantf or Kaldnwat, a singer, 681 n» 
Kaltlah SamnaJii an Arabic work, 112. 
Kalhn, a poet, 672 n, 4 / 


Kalimdl^^ 'sh^Shu^a^ci, a work on Perjian 
literature, 263 ii. ^ 

Kalla, Kivehlnvaha, 590 (No. 381), ^ 
Kalla, son of Ray P.um, of Jodhpur, 437, 
531. 

Kalyan, of .faigalmfr, 537. 

Kalyau Mai, Rslthor, of Bikauir, 031, 
381, 44S (No. 93). 

Kalyin Singh, aon of Man Singh, 543. 
Kamfd Bul^ftri, Sayyid, 434. 

Kamil Khiln, of Jiilor, 689. 

IvamSI Khan GaUkhar, 333, 450, 503, 507, 
544. 

Kanini Mulla, 015. 

’d'I)!n» father of Abu Turab, 570. 
Kamal'^ ’d*I)m Hiisayn, Mftv/ldna, 609. 
Kamal*^ ’d-Diii IChawtlfi. 494 n. 

Katnbu, n tnhe, 436, 440. 

Kami, author of the 
49fl ti. 

Kami, of Sab7.wur, iv post, 670. 

Ktimil Khun ‘^Alamgiri, .548. 

Kfimil KJtan. Mlrza Khumiin. 346, 611 
(No. 177). 

KS-mran, Mirziv, 325, 410, 411, 412, 423, 
525, 6S6. 

KangSr Kut'hhwaha, 483, COO. 
la^T, a metallic composition, 42. 

Karam 684. 

Karara Beg, sou of Sher Bog, 581, 
Karttin** ’iUib, sou of ‘•AU Murdan, 656. 
Karam'* ’)liih Kambu, 440, 477. 

Karnn Eathor, 3S0, 640. 

Karim Gad, Afghin, 351. 

Karin Chtind, Kaohhwflha, 422 n. 
karndy a trumpet, 53- 
knroj', 13. 
kadik, a dish, 63. 

Kashmirr, MIr?u, 526, 527, 

Kashmlns, thoir clmraoter, 412, 438. 
Kathh, n. tribe in Sorath, 355- 
Ufitibs, or caligraphiats, 107. 

Kati.% a. tribe, 4.69. 

Imdpttlr, a ineiallie composition, 42. 
Kawkab Qazwtni, 543. 

a. royal en.slgii, .62. 

Kay Qubab, son of MirziL MnlmmiUBd! 
^aklm, -i03. 

Kesbu G5s Rathor, 323, 694 (No- 408). 
Kc&u Gas, son of Jai Mai, C63 (No. 302), 





Keau Das Mari], 563, 

Kewal Ram, 497 n. 

^habita, a rebel, 3B3, 333 n.. 483- 
Kljadiia Begiirn, 576, 

Hajt, a kind o{ writing, 506. 

Kliafi KJiati, 36G n,, '194 n, 

Uinlii^t "li 24, 3B. 
f^Vc-aho}^, 27. 

Khalid bin ‘^Abd'^’ llah Qasrk 37. 

Klialii ibn-i Afirnad, 105. 

Khalil Quli, 584 {No 358). 

Klialll» 'Iirih, 8baj,kli (Shah), 40S, 593. 
Khalil'* 'Udh Yazdi, Itir, 593. 

Kliun '^Alarn Chalina Reg, 410 {No. 58). 
Khan lakandar Khan, 301. 

Kluii '^Alacj, Mina Rarkhnrclar, 677 
{No. 328). 

Kh an-i A^'/aui Mina *iAau Koka, 17B» 
217. 219. 310-11, 323-4, 343 

(No. 21), 434. 500. R72 n. 

Kh/m [iCiba^ a title, 330 
Khan Dawran, Shalibrg Kiian Arghun, 
40B (Ko. 57}. 

Khan Dawran Shahjahani, 454, 

Kt^ an Jfthdn, a title, 350 
Khiin Jahdn Barha, 428, 430 
Kh iin Jfthfln, ^usa^n Quli. 181, 214, 348. 
Khan Jahan Locll. 357 : nidi ne.iit nomo. 
Khan Jahttn Lodi, governor of OriBsa, 
395 n. 

KJmn Jahdn Lodi, Pirfi, son of Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, 665. 

KhiiiM Kalan, Mir Muharamad, 338 
(No, 16}. 

|Cjian liiianiin, a title. 330; insignia* 
330; rtrfe Balrani Khan, Muii^ito 
Khiln. and ne.xt name, 

Kliag Klunfin. Mirza ‘^Ahd'> ’r-Ratiimr 
fion of Bayrain Kii a-n. 315, 322, 320. 
364 (No. 20), 391, 601, 565, 639 n.» 
i 644 n., 61t5n., 648 n., 640 n., 655x1., 

’ 663 n., 608 n., 670 n., 072 n., 673 n., 

675 n., 678 n., G82 n- 
^an Mirza, 324, 325 n. 

Khan Muhammad Qdqshftl, 688. 

^vhun y.aindn '’Ali QuU ShaybanT, 335 
(No. 13). 395, 514,547, 638 m 
|£|)anjizad Kli^n, 5B), 52?. 553. 

Kliaxidfin, a kAtih, 103, 686* 

> i£Iia»gar. of Kaohh, 461- _ 


Khanjar Beg Chaghta, 601, 

Khan)!. Malik, of Jalor, 553. 

Khfln/dcl/ig. of Mew at, 354 ti , 426. 
kharal, 23, 26, 27. 

WarcAwif, a kind of gold. 41, 42. 
t^ardal, a weight, 37. 

^ar^A, a tent, 57. " 

Klmtara, a tube, 507 n., 545n,, 589* 

589 n, i 

Khawand Dost, 466. 

^khri, 62. I 

Khidmativva. a class of scr\antsai coufl, 
2tiU 26*2, 202 n. ; Uicir chief, 
Khidmat Ra,i, 262, 477. 

3Ching*N‘*''‘^h 497, 

Khtzr (Elias), the Prophet, 625, 625 
637 n„ 6.71, 

Khirr Khwitja Khiln. 394. 394 ti-, 395» 
405, 423. 439, 401. 567, 683, 

Khi/r Sultan Gakkhar, 545. 

Khoknrfin, a tribe, 507 n. 
liliubu. Shaykh, 556 (No. 276). 

Klmduwand, K,)j an Dakhinl,490 (No. 15 
408. 

Khuda Yar Khan Latj, 361 n. 
i^hiirrani Begum, 326, 326- 
Khurraradftd. r rauaician, 682 n* 
l^urraufi Khan. 602. 

JChurrani, Miraa, inde Kfl^nait ]tCh 5o> 

Khun arn. Prinoe, 358, 368 a*; V&tS 
Shahjahan. 

JChuihhu a. diah, 62. ,< 

286, 287. 

I^usraw, of Dchli, tt poet, 10$a., SUJ#. 

6.'i2. ) 

Khusrawii, of Q5^in, 661. ^ 

Khusmiv Khan Oiirgis, 392. 
lyhuHrawi Pnnee, son of Jahfinglr, 323# 
324, 345, 340, 4 Gjj 456 n., 470, 504*. 
.505. 520. 

read by princea, 194. 

TChwaja AhriiT, ft saint, 339^ 

Khwo-jg ^Arab, 214. 

Khvaift Jlaqi'fQian, 511. 

Beg Mirza, 585 (No. 33^). v, 
oncle of Thtyii Klje® 
'Kokm 323, 367, ' ^4 

ghwaja 339* 

Khwajft Jahan, Atfslns of Jfirai. 46T > 
, '{Nm nO). • - ^ 
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Khwaia Jaban Dost Muhammad, 533 n. 
Khwaja Kalan f Khwa]agdn Khwaia). 
339 . 

Kh%> a) a tjulayaian Af^in, 362. 

Khwaja ‘'Usirirtn Airdian tide 
fChwajagfin 60.S . ade 

l£hw.ija Kalan. 

K}iv;a|agi Khwaia Tahiim, 572, 57G. 
Khwajagt Mahfln:!m.ad Hurayn, 53-». 5^2 
(No. 241). 

JiChw.iuandli, Mtr, HlS. 

Khjiwand Mahmud, 339. 

Kijak Begum, 339. 

KljaU Khwaia. 553 (No. 262), .751. 

Kiliil Riina (Kaiia Parfah), 361, 460, 
m n. 

kilds {ijVd'f), ciicrriw, 69 n, 
kilJijQg of auioitiisfouhiddon. 2ii9, 268. 
kinufi (laco), 574. 

K.jrat, Raja o! KrUinjor, 680 n. 

Kiahn Das Tun\^ar, 569 (No. 313). 

Kishn Singh Hhadfliin)ti. 547. 
KishnjOvsbl, a Sunahrit work, 110. 
Kishwar Khan, 537. 
kilchm, the ij!iperi»i.h 30. 

Koh-bar, a tribe, 682. 

kdka or kukalliish, or footer brother, 340. 

kohifir, 579. 

Kor Hamza, 327. 

komish, a kind of salutation, 107. 

Kuchak ’'All Khan Kolabj, 434 (Ho. 138). 

Kufic letters, 106. 

kuhurs oc palki bearers, 264. 

X'uJfm* 33. 

KOjak (Kuchak) Yasiav™!, 538- 
Mikmk, 24, 25. 

himkis & clasG oi troops, 242. 
3£4ildllwala, a clan, 426, 431. 

prepared quicksilver^ 633. 033 n. 
Jciiwur^a, a muajeai instrument, 52. 

L Aa 236. 237. 

I,ec}inif HaraMn, of Kuch Bihar, 
362, 3S3 i vj’d* liftkiiraT. 

Xachmi NarS^in SkaGq, s Persian writer, 

Wn. 

Xll.6, Shay ^t 683» 

I&d Barhafl Sayiyid, S9i fHo, dOO)* 
a fffirfame, 

Begum,^ 574. 


Lahauri, Mirza, 562, 

l>akhmi Ray, of Kokro, 530 n.; vide 
ha.i'hhta}. 
lakrutl, 262. 

a t'o:n, .'10, 36. 

T..il KaJ.lu.ini /7fiy5;i Lai), bHl, CiS) n 
L.11 Rit.'tn. a siiij.i r, tM‘2 p. 

Lit^l Kb'ni Kairibl, 3:!ii (No. 209). 

Lila, son of liir Ihir. i 1 1 , (No. 5S7). 
lalla, niPiuune: of. 470. 470 n. 

Lama.-, of Thiln-t, 211. 
land revenne, 13. 

Langahii, a clan, 390. 

Lardli Begum, i-iVir Ladli 
fdri. a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Leahkar Khan, ''Abd» ’) Ha'ian, 221. 
La.‘'hkar lyian Barha, 42b. 

Lashkar Kh an. Hfuhaminrui ijusayn, 
446 (No. 90J. 

Bafahkari Gakkhar, 508. 

Loskarl, .Mirza. t’on of Yusuf Khan. 
371, 567, 584, 5SG (No. 375), vide 
.Safahikan Khan. 

Laahkarshikan Khan. 301. 

Latif KiiWHiji*,, 200: 

Lajii, U30 n. 
lead, 41, 42. 

learned men. l■\ehllng^cl for horrea, 
200-1 : biim^hcd, UiO. 198, 199, 
200; Hat of them during .Akbar’a 
reign, COO ; where phu’vtl jn baitlf, 
0.10 ii-. 657 n. 

leopards, Jor bunting, 296, 297, 298, 299, 
590; leopard larnugc, 15S. 
letters, 104. 

library, the impeiial, 109. 

Liiawaii, title of a .Sanskrit work, 112. 
lime, price of, 233. 

Llsani, a poet, 673 n. 

Lisdn^ 't-fjhiijb, tirle of a ]>ook, 673 n. 
Liwa**!, a poot, CS2 n. 

LodlTilian, son of Qutlo, 5S6. 

Lohani Afghan'?, 689. 

Dohae Chak, 535. 

Lon Kar.in, Riiy, 443, 534, 600. 
lubdn^ a peHujne, S7* 

'ddarmrikhi tiRe ^ historical 
work, 406 n. 

Lu,tf“ ’llah, son of Khusruw Khan. 392. 
’llah, sOn of Khan, 519. 



RAHEMT, a liiotorioal 
%ork, 360, 330 n., 072 n. 

Mts.‘’{}un:i {Saf&wT, 471. 

KUap FaranMiudi, 365* 370-7, 
-137, *138, 451. 491 (No. 357). 

Kabuli, 19S, 304, 36G, 
37G, 57 7, *13'^, 470 n , 494. 497 n. 
MTr. of Klmkhar, 578 (329). 

Mir, of Kibnl, 340. 

Ma''‘r;rim, Mir, of KjVh&n, 063 n. 

7?uidr.d’i suvurghiil. 

'\-a^kar, Mitgnawi, 579. 

T^iaddi'it^ It cla'^a of letters, i09n. 
kSiOjb, 508. 

M!yj.^''u Singlv bCaLhliv^ialia. 460 (No. 104). 
Mu<ibu vSinjrb, of Kokra, 438, 536 n. 
JtfwlbS iSiof'h Sbaykhawat, 402. 
Jtlaclhnhar Bundclu., of Ciulcbha, 382, 
42 4, 475. 502, 509, ,545. 546. 
MarJr.tfrr!;), : !Iutua_vnn'a at DiljH, 607. 
niaghribU a dirham, 37. 

Afiijziriiri/yfl, & class of saints, 570. 

Mkh mn 'a Besiiia, 347, 355, 357. 

Mah Jujak Begum, 333, 339. 

Mfthr, Singh, grandson of Man Singh. 

K uclihu'aha, 303, 496. 

Malm Siiigb Bhadauriah, 547. 

Mahabiit Khan, 358, 359. 360, 301. 371, 

402, 455. 

Mflhubat Khi.li ‘■Alaingiri, 680, 
Mahiihftaral, 110, U1 n., 220. 

Mahap&ter, the singer, 680 n. 

Mfthdawi, a sect, 549, 

Mahdt KhwAja, 463. 

ATabdi Qasirn 372 (No. 36), 402, 

403, 537. 

Mahea Uaa, Ruthor, 386. 

Mahmanda, an Afghan tribe, 308, 434. 
Mahmud, son of Eilbu Mankli, 528. 
Mahmud of Barha, Sayyid, 424 (No. 75). 
Mahmud of Bosaj^wan, 186, 502. 
Mahmud IJTgara, Sultan of Gojra% 
,569-570. 

Mahmud, son of Dawlat Kh.7n Lodi, 564- 
Mahmud of Ghazni. 500 n. 

Mahmud Is-haq., a katib, 109. 

Mahmud Kiian. son of Kijan Jahan LodL 
568. 

Mahmud, Malik, of Sistan, 328. v 
Hahmud, hpr, Mahvvj, 655 a. 


Mahmud, Mtr, Munahiy® 'l-MaraoKI^ j 
498. ' 

Mahmud, Mirza, Gurganl, 513. 

Mahmud, Pakhliwal, 563. 

Mahmud Siya.ush, a katib, 107. 

Mahmud, Sultan of Bhakkar, 390, 4Q3'j. , 
464, 46.7. j 

5fahmud, Sultan (U), knjg of Ouj/St® ' 
418, 419. 

Mahmud Sultan Mirr.5, 513, 514. 
Mahmudiyya, a opet, 502. 

^Mahtiihit 48. 

Miihuiri Anagah, 331, 340, 341.347,362;' 
413. 

mahuiva tree, 75, 684. 

Mah'vi llamadan, a poet, 655. 

5fa*)n, or Munj, a Bajpfit eJan, 594. 

Majj, a tribe, C79 n- 

'l‘Akbar, a work, 640 n. 

Majnun Khiln Qiiqahal, 34 J, 307, 390 
(No. ,0O). 

Makhan. B.lrha, 129. 

MakfedOm*' ’J-MuIJc Mbd® ’/Mb of 
SullAnpur, 177. ISl, 183, 186, 195, 
197. 198, 405, G14 (No. 104). 

Mahh ft, the nonj'de. plume of two 
Imperial princesses, 3*22, 570. 

Makhsug Kh&n. 422 (No. 70). 

Makhfi, ft musician, 682 n. 

Makhian-i Af gh ani, a history, 569. 

■wwl, or Gujrat wresblera, 229, 263. 
rnalagTr^ a perfume, 87. 

Malaya, 684. 

Mftidco, Baja, of Jodhpur, 330, 33I» 474, 
475. 

maUjhuba, a tlish, 04. 

7Mafi7r, a title, 399 n. 

Malik Ahmad LaWiB, a poet, 677 d,^ 
678. " ^ 

Malik 7Ali, Khwaia. 580 (No. 330). 

Malik ^Ambar, 550, 565, 566- 
Malik Blr, 507. 

Malik Kalan, 507. 

Malik Kid, 500, 507. 

Malik Mas^'Qd, 672. 

Malik, Mawlanai a katib, 109. 

Malik rUu, 506 n. 

Malik** 'ah-Shu'^arA, 649, C1&, @18 n. 

MalkG Su,i, of iCflcH Bihar, 360. / 

MallO (Qadir Khgji). 473. 
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Miimrt'z Kliun. son of ' Ubman Lobiini, 
S86 

wan, a coin, 3J 

Man Tunwar, of Gw il_\iLr, G80. 
snanlily a Lent, jG, 83 
Mangarals, a tribe, .507 n. 
mangocG, 72, 73, 013 
Mamja Bei!;urn, 650, 578 
Duinkliy meaning of, 'fOO, 400 n . 528. 
Manohar, son of LoVaran, 654 (No. 
1»05). 

Manrup Kachbwaba, 422 
Manvabdor, 241, 247, 248, 249; muatcr 
one fourth, or one fifth, of their 
contingents, 254, 255 ; fiftlorice, 

2.50, 2ol, 255, 250 ; below tho rank 
of (’omnfiandpra of Two Hundied, 
fiUi , — under-^Jahangrr anti Shah' 
jahan, 004, 605 ; vtdc grafideea. 

Man fcmgh Dai ban, 589. 

Man Smgh Kachliwaha, 509 {No, 314), 
Man f'Viigb Kachhwuha, Kaja, 215, 361 
(No. 30), 450, 460 n. 

Mansur, Mb, OhO. 

Ma’^qtOh «■ bind of wTiting, 105, 100. 
Maqyud, Khwaia, of Hirat, tho engrarer, 
28, 54, 55, 

Mttq^ud, non of Mal^^us Khan. 422, 
Mfl-qsud ^Ali Kor, 484 (No. 136). 

Maq^fid ‘’Alf, of Werlcopa^i, 677 n, 
markat, a caligraphical term, IQO n. 
3iarkaz^ 7-oduwr, title o/ a work, 
ClOn. 

molriftge, laws of different aecta, 182, 
183 ; Akbar’s laws regarding, 277; 
taxes on, 288 ; ago fixed for, 204, 
213, 

Ma'*ruf, Mawlana, a katib, 107. 

M&‘'ruf ^adr, fihaykh, 525. 

Maryam Makanl, title of Akbar'a 
mother, 49, 49 65, 606. 

'l-aniixiT, a work, 617, 

Maalb (the “ Messiah ’*), 625 n. 

Hasiha-i KairunawT, a poet, 613, 
Masn'i^'i ‘‘All, 564, 590- 
Mas’^Qd ilMBayn Mlrza, 349, 513, 514, 
516. 

MalMt^, an Arabic work, 390 n. 
matchlohka, 120; — bearers, 123, 26), 
264. 


Mathura Das, Khatrj, 590 (No, S78). 
Maunirid^ 'l-hlam, title of a book, 619 u, 
Mawla, nn aboriginal raoe, employed by 
Akbar, 262, 

Mnwlanazada Sbuki, 610. 

Mayddni Afghan, 560. 

Mayli, of Ilirdt, 642 
Mazhari, of KaHlimTr, a poet, 654. 
measures, 93 n , 235, 236. 237, 230 ; of 
Kashmir, 370. 

MednF Hay Cbaulian, 521 (No 190). 
meloua, different kinds of, 69, 590. 
metals, origin of, 40 , corapositione, 42. 
Mew 1 ^ 8 , runners, 202, 262 n. 
mid, a perfume, 83. 

Mihr *^All Barlas, 304. 

Mihr "^Ali Khan Sildoz, 481 (No, 130). 
Mihr ^AH KoliibT, 376, 300, 510. 
mikrabi, a com, 31, 31 n. 
miAriu/, a kind of cloth, 101, 685. 
Milirunmsa, rtdc Nur Jahan. 

Mihtar Jawhar, 488 n. 

MihUr AnTs’^ *d-Dlii,4r>0 {No* 102). 
Mihtar Sa*‘adat, 558. 

Mihtar Saka,i> 488. 

intik, vtdfi coyurghal. 

miMennium, 113 n., 178 n,, 20], 2DB, 503- 

mincrals, 40. 

Mint, Imperial, 16, 18, 556; Akbar's 
nnnt-towns, 32. 

Mir Udi, 278. 

Mir *^Ait, an officer, 267, 269, 355. 

Jlfir Ata^h, a title, 524. 

Mir Bakawal, or maator of the kitchen, 
5fl, 60, 61. 

Mir Baltin Mawlana, 610. 

Mir jgiaUfa. 463. 

Mir TOian, 457, 320. 

Mir Khan YaBawul, 584 (No. 361), 

MTr Kbawafi. Kli waja. 494 n. 

Mir Khwaja, eon of Sultan Kliwl-ja. 467« 
Mir Maiizxl, or quartcr'rottstor, 49. 

Jtfir a title, 671 n, 

Mxr Sdimni a title, 417. 

Mir Shab, 580. 

miraenlouB events, 381 ; wde Akbar, 
'Mirak Bahkdur Arj^un, 530 {No. 208). 
l^rak Jalair, 588* 

Mirak Kh' &n, 486. ^ 

AiSrak KhSn jOahSdiuv $01. 



Mjak. JOivr.j/i, €hi7}pi^ Kh .Tm -JCO 
Miraki Khu.ij.i, r«fj3. 

MiTLik, Mii7cT, Rii^aui l^in, 18 j 
Jtirran 53ulJia)i, 3'*'^ 

Mu Tin Mubaiak yli.'ih, v! Khai.flc'^, 

Miran Mubfunmad Shah, of Kl mkIcs, 

]\Iiran Sadr Jaiun, 52*. 

‘ 't-KCnji u(, tdi .i hool., 6^ . ti 
-iHxYdnlm, a imp ('omnnHuohfti dhiri, 
\2X IJ'5 n . lib! 

Mlrza AIiDUid, Khw.ija, 572, ,770. 

MIr/i Eog Shahri, 4hH 
Mir/d Khun, or Miiz.’i Khan Khun in, 7 rdc 
Khan Khanan Mu/d'‘Abd« V ihdum. 
Mirza. Khan Nhdj.ipnii, ubS (No 3ba). 
Mirza Kh^vaJa, aon o/ *Miua. A-ad” 
■Ilrdi, .jSS (No. 3711. 

Mira Qiili Kljan. 408. 41S, 508. 

Mira Qiill Majll, 612 
Mirza Kaju, ? vk Man Singh. 

Mirai Sluihi, 451. 

Mirza .Sullan, hon of Mirza ShahiuUi 
BadaUi^lu, 327. 

Mii'^ada ‘■AK Kh an, 401 (Xo. 152). 
Mirzay, thcnr giMicalogy and it volt, .ll’K 
514 j 2.udr robelbon. 
mitqCd, a weight, 37, !1S. 

Mifjrl Bcgani, 683. 
vu^iary of copyists, 5«" n. 

Miyan Chand, a flingor, 081. 

Miyaii ‘‘‘Ibi Khan I^oh.un, father of 
’'Uytiian, 58C. 

Miyan .Toll, 401. 

Miyfin Khan Ohori, 344. 

Miyiln Liil, rnic Lai Kulawant. 

Jliyan Tansen, I'hlc Tfinacn, 

Miyan Wujlh^ ’d-Din, 607. 

Miyana Afghans, 507, 569. 

Molian Pa*!, Hay, 524. 

Jfohan K;achhw.l]ia, 435. 

Ilohcsh Mahan^iiil, a Sanskrit work, 110. 
money, Peraian, Hindustani, and Tnram 
equivalents, 544. 
monopolies, impcnal, 535. 
moon, in dxenniB significB luck, 337. 
moth, its love to the midlc, 646 n. 

Moth Haja, vide tJdai Singh. 

312. 

Mii^arriJ^ 534. 


i,Iu^i /am kftuf , 752, db-sTj 
Mu‘^u?/A>a Kh»>aji, 39.3 p , 44S, 501. 
Mubirak-i Bukhaii, oi Gujr,*t, un, 133 , 
434. 

Mubarak Kadimir:, ^'ivvid, 503 
Mubaiak. Kh’ni, GakUiu, 30(5 171), 

5&S, .3(1 

Miibaiak Khan, x 'Ir or luitaii M .1 mud 
of iih ikkai. U) ' 

Miilifrak, MullT, J04 
Mubarak of Xagor, '^hivkh, fii+h'i of 
Abu 1 Fa/1. 177, 178, 195, 196, 207, 
iMO. alM. f>07. 040 n. 

Mubarak, S.i^yid, of OvvaUlr, 6b7, 
Mubaiak, hhaylji, of Alwar, 607. 
Mnb,"irak Shah, a hltib, [05, 

Mubvnz Kfjan ‘•Adli, 507. 

Mu(5''Ab hin 5f»)?ayr, .37. 

Mu*iahib jKh.'in, 602 n 
Mintofn ([hilzi, ol3 (Xo. 246). 

Mufin. Mkru, GIO 

Mujriditl-t Mn^’inm, title of a hoed , .37!), 
Mughh > Mir» Miihwi, G35, 053 11. 

Mugh'd, Muza, Ilndt’khalii, ;>27. 

Mu^ul KJi.in, Mon of Ziiyn Kil‘bb 369. 
Mu^uls, look upon “• nine " as a *-vc.red 
number, 383 n. 

Muhammad, tide Prophet. 

Muhammad Akbar, Pnnee, 545 
Muhammad ^\3T, of Juni, 589 (Xo 377) 
Midiammad Amin, a katib, 109. 
Miihamma<i Amin Dfwuna, 35o. 
Muhammad Amin I.lah?, 104 
Muhamni.id -Irdi'itani, lliiji, 593 (Xo. 
300). 

Muhammad A«gii^!'> ^'^de. A-sliraf Klifai 
Muhammad A-^ghar, Baluir Kh.an, 144 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad A^zam Haji, 651 n 
Muhammad Bal^tyar, of Jrvlesar, 46!) 
Muhammad liaqi Khan Kokil, vtde Baql 
Jthan. 

Muhammad Baqir, HarawJ, 382. 
Muhammad Baql Tark|i^» 390. 
Muhammad*! Bukhara Shayfe 432 
(Ko, 77). 

Muhammad Fikri, Sayyid, 671. 
Muhammad Qbawg. Shayl^ oi 0«^aIySr» 
308, 609. 

Muhammad^ a k^tib» 107. 
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Mubamnaad, litiji, of ^h qhushan. 675 n. 
Mutiammcci ITakIm a kiitib, 107. 

Muhammad I^aklm, Mirza, Akbar’a 
brother, kjrg of Kabul, 325 ; hia 
(laiigliter, 325 ; his aister, 408 ; hia 
mother. 3.13, 336. 336. 3G7. 40S, 
519. 523, 52S, 679 n. 

^fubammad IJuaayn, of Kashmir, 
katib, 109. 

Muhammad Hiisajm, a katib, 

107. 

Muhammad ljusayn, 633-4, 

542 {No. 241). 

Muhammad Husayn, La^hkar Klutn. 
440 (No. 90). 

Muhammad Husayn Miraii, 343, 513, 515. 
Muhammad Husayn Mirz.i, Safari, 327. 
Muh^ijaiGad HuaayTi Nazlrt, 640, 040 n. 
Muhammad liaaftyii, of Tabiiz, a katib, 
109. 

Muhammad TarkJian, 390. 
Muhammad ‘'Uabi, 058, 658 ti, 
Muhammad Khan. 593 (No. 400). 
Muhammad Khan, son of Pawlat Kjh an 
Lodi, 065. 

Muhammad i£j>i3n BharL a singer, C8K 
Muhaminad Kijan Gakkhar, 50G, 5-H. 
Mohammad jCh dn vlal«,ir, 4f>l. 
Muhaaimad Slion NiyJizi, 540 (No. 239). 
Muhammad Khan Sharaf'* ’d-Din Oghlu 
Taklu, 470. 572. 

Sluhamitsad Kh an Turkman, 531 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad Mas^ud, son of A.hrDad Beg 
KabulL 619, 

Mubammad, ^lawliinii, 610. 

Muhammad, Mir Sayyid, the Malidawf. 
016. 

Muhammad Mlrak Saiihr, 653- 
Muhatiimftd, 652 (No. 259). 
Bruhttimnad MM, ^afawi, Sultan, -470. 
Muhammad, Mulla, of Awbab, a katib, 

loa. 

Muhammad, MullS, of ICingri, 579. 
Muhammad, MoUil, ofThatha, 409, 562. 
Muhammad, MullS, of Yaad, 184» 191, 
198. 

Muhammad Mumin, l^uGsak, 682 n. 

1 Muhammad Tayands, VSyanda 


Muliammad Qilgahal, Mirzu, 300. 
Muhammad Qaaim Khan MIi* Ati-ih, 534. 
Muhammad Qaaim Kh an, of Ni’ahftpuri, 
.370 (No. 40). 

Muhammad Qaaim Kohbar, 082 n. 
Muhammad Quisim Shddi .Shah. 108. 
Muhammad, of Qazviiii, a katib, 107, 
Muhammad Quii Afbhar, 452. 
Muhammad Qvili Khan Barlas, 364 
(No. 31), 395. 

Muhammad Quli .^fin TiLr].ma.n, 528 
(No. 203). 

Muhammad QulI Toqba, 480 (No. 129). 
Muhammad Riza, Nav.'JI, 075 n. 
MuhamioJid 8a.'‘irJ, 45S, 538. 

Muhammad Salih, 454. 

Muhammad Sahh. KiiV’^ijagr, 596. 
Muhammad Salih, MEizu, 392 n. 
Mdhanimftd Sali;!, S'aclr, 282. 
Muhammad. Say y id, 4G0. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir ‘^AcU, 485 
{No. UO), 548. 

Muliammad, Sayyid, of Ilohlas, 437. 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihli, 432. 
Muhammad Shanl, Khwaia. 572, 570. 
Muhammad Sharif, hUiwdjs, 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Mir, 497. 

Mufuammad Sharif NnH‘a*’i, Mir, 672 n. 
Muhanimad Sharif Saniuvdl, 581, 682, 
077 n. 

Muhammad Sharif, eon of l^tiinadi* 
M-Rawla, 479, 573, 57.5, 576, 07Ci n. 
Muhammad Sharif WuqCi^i, CCO, 660 n. 
Muhainraad, Shaykh, of Bbarodi, 6J5 ; 
— , a tiitib, 109. 

Mubaramud, Sufi, of Md/,a«dac.in, 659. 
Muhammad Sultan Mk/a, 513, 514. 
Muhammad Tablh, Jllrza, of Sabawair 
499. 

Muhammad t-ide Abu Talib, sou of 
Sha^ista Khan. 676, 675 n- 
Muhammad Wafu, 554. *■'* 

Muhammad Yar Uzbak, 414. 

Muhammad Zahid, of Balkh. 185. 
ifuhaujinad Zaman, 671, 602. 
Muhammad Zamau, Muza, Badayigbk 
326, 

Muhatnmadana, inter-mnrry with Hiiidila, 
523, 624. ^ 

miij^a^qag, a kind of WTiting, 106. 
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of Slttr.u’, ft icatib, 107. 

Miibibh •''AH Kh an. soi\ of Mir Klialifa. 

46;} (No. 107), 46*4, 465- 
Muliibb '^Aii Kbiln .RahtasI, 460, 590. 
Muhibb '^Ali Kbflwtin, Kh^ilia. 682 
(No. 347). 

Muhibb" ’llab, Mir, 570. 

Muhkain Singh, IIh.,o, Sleoclijo, 460. 
miiJir, a rom, 30, 31. 

Muh'An KhfiD, -luS. 

Muhtaiam Hog, 401. 

Mnhtarom Kbituum (Bogum), 325, 326. 
Miibtaahim Kh an, 552. 

Tn7t^'tn“, A coin, 31. 

Chiakti, of Ajmir, 439, 610. 
Mu^^in QazI, 615. 

'd-Din, aatbor of Ta/aiT-i Ma'^uni, 
590. 

M'Din, of Rarah, a Uatiib, 107. 
'cl-Din (Afemad) Kiian*i Farftn- 
khudh 480 fKc. 128), CIO- 
Mu*!!!!" M-Din-i Tanfirl, a katib, 107. 
Mu'iizz Mir, of Kaalinn, a katib, 109. 

’I-Mulk, Mir, 198, 414 (No. 61). 
MujShirJ f^an, 415, 464, 465, 553, 002. 

H’Buldan, a work on geography, 

112 . 

mujamuii, a kind of horae, 147, 243, 
244. 

Jlfttjfa/iid, 185, 106. 

Mukammal Khan. 112, 585 R. 

Mnkand, samindar, of Fathabad 
(Bengal), 405. 

Mukarram Khan. 54S, C62. 

Muk&rram Khan, Mirza, fjafawl, 329, 
Mukatman Bhadauriya, 647 (No. 249). 
muhkf, a pan leaf, €84. 

Khan. 667. 

'Hah Kban. 519. 

Mukhtar Beg, son of .Sgba Mullu, S57 
(No. 378). 

Mukund Deo, of Ofiaa, 680 n. 
nudes, imperial, 160 ; •svhere bred, 545 ; 
imported, 161 ; tlieir food, 161 ; 
Lameaa, I61 ; hotr mustered, 226. 
Mulla Mir, 612. 

Mulfcafifc I pi fln. 627. 

Mumin KhawSfi. Khxvafa. 495- \ 

Bfumind iferwarld, KhwafagL 207 # 
Mumtrw Muball, 398, S74 n., 576. 


Muofl^zwar, Shavldi, aa cutlior, 112, 298, 
617. 

Mun^ira Khan. Khan Kfulnan. 274, 332j. 
333 (No. II), 355. 401, 417, 471, 487, 

Munla Khan. 459. 

Munj, a Rajput clan, 594. 

7nunj, a kind of grasi, 431. 

Munkir and Nakir, two angelo, 562. 

mUnshiydt^ or lotterfi, of Abu ’l-Fatb,. 
Gilani, 469 n. 

Munijif Kban, 632'(No. 222). 

Muqamb KJiau (Akbarshahi), 403. 

m^qd^a, 273. 

Muqbil Khan, 448. 

Muqlm ‘^Arab, vide. Shuja^'ab Khan.. 

Muqlm-i Harawi, 463, 464. 

Muqlrn Khan, son of Shuja'^at Khan- 
590 (No. :18G). 

Muqlm, Khwaja, son of Mlraki, 593 
(No. 401). 

Muqim, hlirzu, son of Jklirzi, Zu ’J-Nunp 
463. 

Muqfm*i Naqahbandl, 479. 

Kuqlin, ShahjahanT, 454. 

or jdqtrddr, 266 n. 

Murad Bakhsb, Rrinco, 526, .534. 

Murad-i Juweynl, Mir, ,559 (No. 282). 

Murad Kh5n. 404 (No, 54). 

Murad, Mir, Kolnbt, 590 (No. 3S0). 

Murad, Priuce, Akbar's son, born anti 
died, 322, 685; his complexioiu 
322; 50, 149, 149 n. ; called 

Fahdriy 192 n., 322; Ik inatructetl 
in Christianity, 192, 350, 416, 6l2p 
C44 u. 

Murad Quit Sultan; 544, 545. 

Murad fjafawi, son of Mlrzil Rustam, 329» 

MurtazS. Khan, vide Farid*i Bukhari. 

Murtazfi Khan. Huaam" ’d-Din Injup 
501. 526. 

MurtazS Khan. RGr, 498 (No. 162), 499,. 
609. 

Murtaza, MIrza, 345. 

Murtaza Ni'iSm Shah, 357, 498. 

Murtaza Sharif-i Shlrazi, Mir, 499, 

Musa, Shaylth, 614. 

Musa* Shaykh, Fathpun, 441. 

MuaS, Shaykh, Lahorl, COS. 

muaa^cuiai, or advances to officers, 270 ». 

7miaam7nan, a dish, 63. 
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M'lsaui Sayjidu, 414, 538. 

Muahfiqi of Buldiilra, a poet, 653. 

inuiJir, at court, 53, C30, 0^1 ; scbooLl of» 
680’].; alolubtd ly A's^rangy.ib, 
11 . 

Kli.'n, 101 n , 56-'. 

Minlaf'i, of JauiipQi, 5G1. 

mtainng of, -l/y. 

Mu‘'tamul Khan, 501, ObB n. 

Jylu^tarn^d Kh.ln B<ikh hi, 454. 

Mu'-tamid Khan li!i.i)uimmad Salih, 101 n 

7nvi'ivjan(ii a dnn, S.1, 64. 

AIu?ttrici‘, brother of Khan ^Alnni, 503 
(No. 304}. 

Mij'/affar Huia^n liljua, 3£0, 513 (No. 
i?0), :.]5. 5iG. 

Iila7/aiTfir Huaa}n, Mlrza, Safawi, 327 
(No. g). 328. 32D. 

Mii'^aiTar Khiu Tiililu, 128, 430, 5C8. 

,Mu74ii!ar Khan Ma^inuij, 567. 

Mu^affar KliaiM Turbati, Kh\ra}a 
?;lu/affar 352, 373 (No. 37), 374, 
307, 433, 486. 

Mujaffar, king of Gujrat. 314, 3.52, 354, 
355,416,419,420.584,535; vide 
NathQ. 

iMuzaffar Lodi, 368. 

Mu7yafTar, MIrza, aon of Sultan l;Iuflayn 
Mil nil, 390, 

Mu^aJTar Hughul, 576. 


Am ‘JAir, Iliifi?, 571. 

Nadi ‘^AliJViUt, 671. 
iNadi 8Ali Maydaiii, 571 (No. .317). 

Nadir Shah, 301 u. 

Nadirl', name of several poets, 076, 675 n. 
Nndjru ’KMulk, 060 n. 

I^afa^is^ ’KA/a^da/r, aworkonliteralure, 
496 n. 

•najir, a trumpet, 53. 

Nahid Begum, 463. 

Ntt^ik Bal^ahu, a singer, 680 n. 

Najabat JChan, MTrza Shuja^ Badal^Bhi, 

326. 

Najafc Khan. MTrza, 405, 480 (No. 142). 
Najiba Anaga, 435. 

Najm“ ’d-BIn ^AK Khan Barha, 428. 
Najm** ’d-Bin Miibammatl Kaki, 637 n* 
yiaj^udat or ship*captain, 290, 291,. 


Damaiiy a poem, 112, 113, 113 n.j 
018,61911. 

Nam in Bli Knehhwfha, CIO 
nam^' of giandfatbcr ,"uui to a child, 
518 

u lui qiuT.y O’* awning, 18. 

N.lmi a pr rt, 379. 

N'.nak J .rjfi, a singer, 082. 
nipktba, n. 

Napok m T, G16 li. 

Khuf.liJaL Kii .7ii. 415. 

.i drum, .53 ; — Vuinay 49. 

Naqlb Kluni, 110, 111 n, 113, H3 d., 
490 (No. 101).* 

‘iiaqr, a weigh c, 37. 

%<tq^hbaa'il, its meaning* 166, 406 n. 
Nara^ni Bun H.ithor, of Idar, 479. 
Nftniuh, a kind of gun, 119. 

'n&9hpC\li, a melon, CS. 

Nai*ib Shnb, son of QntJil, 686. 

N.?nir Ma*'in, 391 (No. 410). 

K.ifnia, 416. 

Nil nr i Khun a. c, 199, 208. 

No^iju ’d-l)In, PuMiallwil], Sultan, 304 
Nfivir'* ’i.Mulk, tide Pir Muliammcd 
Khan. 

Nuhc^^ 'liali, non of Mu|d\tar Beg, 358. 
Na^io ’jldli, Kufi, 107. 
vn^kh, a hind of unLiiig, 106. 

.a Kind of writing, lOfi, 109. 
Nathu, ol Gujr.it, Jlu^aflar Shah, 419 ; 

vide. MujafTar Shall. 

Na-wa®-!, vide Muhammad Sharif. 
Nanuzinh Kh3n, Sa'id^ ’'Iluh, 392, 392 ii. 
Naw‘^ 1 , a poet, 675, 675 n., 676. 

Nawrang KTmn. 354, 5)6, 506, 590, 642 n, 
Tuiwrus, or New Year’.*! day, 192, 286 Ji. 
Nawruz Beg Qaqshal, 483* 

Na^ar Bahadur, 404. 

Nftiar Bo Uzbak, 506 (No, 109). 

Nazar Kl^an. Gakkhar, 543 (No. 247). 
KaBiil, the poet, 649, 649 n., 682 n. 

Nazr Muhammad Khan, of BalKh, 538- 
New Year's day, 193, 286. 
newa’WiterB, 268, 360, 

»ncAo*^' t-iuala, 27. 

NikallU, a Tuildah tribe, 687.. 

Nil Kantb, of Ojltja, 571 (No. 318). 
nXrna or half troopera, 264. , 

Ni^mat'' ’ilahd Bawwab, a klltib, 107* 
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nine, a favourite number of the Mughulfl, 

m 11 

iSibrjan, a Pcraixm jinmer. '13 n 
NiyabaL lOian, the rebel, IJfe, 411, 47ft, 
483. 

niyanya, 24 
NiyazT Afghan*!, 5J<J 
Ni^Arn, of Jalor, 533 
■Ni^ara, Murtazii Khan, S’&yyid, .>22, 523 
Qazi, vide Qhiizi Khan Bada^^hi 
Nigainl, of Qazwiii, 109 
Ki^am, Sha>Ui, C07 

'd-Din Ahmad, the hietonaii, 
4fi3 n . 482. 579, 590. 

Nigam® ’d Din, Ahmad, eon of Shah 
MnbftCQniad Khan. 581 (No. 341). 
Nignm“ VI Din Awliya, 488. 

Nigarn“ d-DIn, Jam, 390 

*l-MulU, lOiwaja, .554-5, 

Niyatti** ’I-Mui(c, of TOa. 053. 
nufjiat f)03, 866 n. 

Nuqiawiyya, a aoct, 503, 502 n., 503» 
066 n, 

Kiir Jahan [xNur Ma^tkll], 321. 323, 324, 
35S, 330, 398, 372, 572 n,, 573, 474, 
575. 578. 

NOrQiUij, 036 (No, 229). 

Nfiram, 594 (No. 41.5) 

Nurl, a poet, 6U, 611 n. 

Numuina, title of a poem, 453. 

Nur** ’d-Din, Mlraa, son of Agttf II, 
398, 479. 

Nur" ’cl Din Mubajumad Naqahbandi, 
Mirza, 322, 086. 

Nfifu 'd-Din Qarari, a poet, 408. 408 n., 
650, 650 n., 057 n. 

NiU^u VI-Din Tavidian. 468. 591, Oil. 

Nur“ ’IlRh Inju, 501- 
Nur“ 'llnh, Mir, 013. 

Nur® Vlah Qttaim ArsslAn, a katjb, 109. 
NotQ ’Huh, Qttzi, 370. 

Nur'* 'n-Niaa Begum, wife of Jahangir, 
618, 633 n. 

Nu^mt Yar Khan Bilrlm, 428, 431. 

H^Arii*ah, a flufistie book, 190, 

617. 


O DAT Ssngb Bhadauriytt, 048- 

OfEeora of the Mint. 18, 20, 21, 22. 


opium catiug. excessive, 410, 417 n.; 

tide drinking, 
orangra, 73 

Ordat Kaebhv/aha, .>39. 
ordeala, 214, 215 

ACHTOLI YAt ft rttiift, 57 i. 
Parbwanya, a kind uf horse, J40. 
Pddiuhah Khwuja, 610. 

Padiahah Quli, 537, 605. 

Padre, a Portuguese pnesL, 191 
jiagoishl, ono of Akbar’a regulations, 220, 
227 

Poliar, of Jalor, 553. 

Pfthar, Khan Baluch, 377, 503 (No. 407). 
Pahar Singh Bundela, 446, 546 
Pahari. nickname of Prince Murad, 322. 
paAtf, a dish, 62. 
paJilutmnSt'dv wrestlers, 263. 
patkar, 27. 

painting, art of, 102, 113; dtscouraged 
by Islam, 115 ; painteiH of Europe, 
103 i ytde Akbar. 
paiSQ, a coin, 32. 
pa!da, a wood, 310. 
pallet bearers, 264. 
pan, 77, 78. 

Pandau, a com, 31, 32* 
pantwar, 27. 
paniyaia, & fruit, 75. 
panj, a coin, 31. 

Panju, Shay!^, 607, 685. 

Pa*'oUi, ft coin, 32. 

Papa, the Pope, 191. 

p&per, variegated, iiiventfcm of, 107. 

paras, stone, 440. 

Parhez Band Begum, 328. 

Part SHrat, a masniwl, 679. 

Parfchbii ZamindiLr, 552. 

Pariaraijir Baja in Jamu, 369. 

Parmanand Kbatrl, 533 (No. 214), 

Pars! feastSj kept by Akbar, 286 ; 

Akbnr, Zoroastiiftna. 

Partft Bundela, 546. 

Fftrtab, Rami [Ran* JOka], 4SX, 437, 493# 
491 n„ 585. 
parwatichas, 273. 

Partuanchr, an ofiicer, 200. 

PatwIz, Princo, 333, 324, 329, 367, 353# 

367, 533 tj. 
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Wr'.v'ird;!!!, s. mi'sii ism, 

Ttiir i'a^. R”u_v Bihraiiifijit. 4Bi), 023 
(NV. i 

pay, ()l 2.7J, I'di. 'Jii'2y 204, 5i>n ; 

rtf TaJvn jabdir?, 2^7 ; oi Aha<.i», 250. 
I’ay-ijui, n p'x-t, 070, 070 ii. 

PliyAri<]('i ’Slirui, 421 (Ko. OR), 

' oy-i. 

Payaiida Mnhnirimnd Mirati, 

300, 

Dyry^, or ru^^n^^'^ liO , vwh pOs^'t-runnerfl. 
payments, how rnadci, 272, 273, 275- 
PftytA^i, oE .Sfiwah, n poot, 070 
pchf^ions. 530, 57 i. 

{lerfumca, 78, 70, 70 ii.. 80. 82 
Pertab, Pay of Mflnkot, 369. 

Peakraw iOian, 068 {No. 280). 
phanht-", 202. 

Pbaraoli, provcThuil in the Eft«t, 163 n.« 

177, 178, 17Sn., I9U, 190 u. 

Picim -Jan Anaga, 367, 
pieklf.s, 07. 
pigeon flyici". 310. 

pi'ies, prevent a man from joining in 
public worship, 186. 
pinC'Opples, 73 . 
piiijar, 26. 

Plr <AII Beg. 330. 

Pir of Jalor, 689. 

■pir Khan fPiru], son of Dawlot Khan 
Lodi, 565- 

PIf Muhammad, a katib, 107. 

Pii Muhammad ]£ijan Bbirwan (Mulla), 
342 (No. £0), 3fi7 d., 610, 6S7. 
Ptrinda, u poet and musician, 

682, 682 n. 
pilalf vide brass, 
piyar, & fruit, 75. 
plautaia tree, 74. 

play, at court, 212-3, 309, 315, 31fi, 374. 
^oetci, -of- Akbar’s reign, 617; poets 
laureate of India, 550, 618 n., 680 ; 
vide Kabi Kay, MaUk*^ 'sh-Stni^arS. 
Vide alflo the following Poet^, 
mentioned in the A*"!!! ; — Asafi, 
Amrl, AnisI, Arslan, Asbki, AsM, 
Atishi; BabaTolib; DakhK Dauii, 
Kawfii j Kay?! (FayyS^T), Fay^i 
‘ ^arhindi, Falimi, Fan^L FarebI, 
Fariaf, Fikri, FuaQnl; Ohayratx. 


{^ayuri, Qha7,5.1i, GhaznawE; 
idaydar Mu^aiurnni, l;K.ydaru 
riayrati, Hahiti, [-Jalmii. Hamdami, 
Haahimi, rlR-ysltr. Hdziq, Husayn 
Mftrwj, Hu/ni, Huzurl ; Imdnii. 

Jaaii, Jazbi, Judi^i ; Kitlii. 
Kaliiu, Kfiuu, Ksln.ll Sabzwari, 
KJiu^»rawr ; Lisani 
Liwd^i • Mahws, JIadI, Makhn, 
fiianlba, Mi^zhari, MiiKhllqi ; N^ir 
Khujraw, Maciin, Nami, Nau'^i. 
NawiL^i, Nardri, Niiri ; Payrawi, 
Payami ; (jaidl, Qai'ilxl, Qiisiin 
Aralilo, QaJiim Juiiibidl, Qis^imi, 
Qudfci; P.afi*’!, Rahiii, Rahi, Razai. 
Rua'ViL®! : t^abri, Sarfi (thiirafT) 

Kuahmlri, ijarfi Kavvaji, r^iibubi, 
.SP.ib, Kllihr, Sun, Paiun. Kana^I, 
Shaykh iSSql, Wuqqa, 8arkhuy(i, 
I Banu&ili, SawadT, Sliafiq, Slmhri, 

8h5p0r, Sborl, flhlfft*’!, ShUielii, 
Shnja^i, Sinija, ftultan ; Taqiya, 
Tariql, Tcunhbih! ; Ulinli, 

Wa?l3, K’&Ji Daaht BayazE, 

WaliliJ, Waqilri, Wuiiu^I- 
porLcrg, vide Darban. 

Portuj'ucae, thtdr missionanes at Akbar'a 
court, 176, 101. 192. 200, 686; 
take pilgrirasi to Makkah, 181 ; 487, 
SCO. 

post, po3t*runnerii, 262 n. 

Prasuttam »Singh Kachhwalia, 510. 
FT^tab Siogh Kacliliwaha,.68I (No. 336}. 
ftutab Ujjaintya, 577 n. 
precious atonea, 15, 501, S73n. ; \ndt 
diamond, j/ugiit. 

prices of articles, 05 ; of ice, 58, 59 ; 
of building materials, 232 ; ride 
wages. 

printing, act of, in India, 106 a. 
priaonera, how treat-ccl, 349;. 

Prifehi Ciiaud ’Kachhwg.ha, 554. 

Ihrifihi Singh Bundela, 546. 

Prophet, tlio, abused at coiirt, 206. 
prostitutea, segregated, 201-2. 
prostration, or syVia, IC7, 1G7 n., 199,. 
201 . 

public works, 232 
punhar, 24, 25, 27, 

P^fi-n Mai, of Gidhor, 362, 536 o 
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Puran Tilal hhwalia, fjlH 
Ptirbtn Khan, a muaician, 6K2. 
Purukhotam, Kay, a Brahman, 189, rt96. 

Q AiilL. .snn of 'K‘\tTq, ri94 (No. 412). 

Q.Ll.ril Khan, <181 (Kn), 581. 
t^ahrilU a flish, 02. 

.'■ftiirif, or (jri[htm-{ rnuhiiral:, or 
footpnnts of tfie proplicl, 207, 570. 
Q.'idir Khan, ticlr .MallCi {Qftdir 

Kli'iii). 

Qadir Quit, 5!.);j (No. 102). 

101, 401 n. 
a kind of tent, 48, 57. 
qahfjOy a diidt, 64. 

Qaniar Khan, 497, 5t2 (NTo. 242). 
qaTivir'^a, a kind of hunting, 29t. 
Qanbar Be, n06, 

QandiUiar iMahall, 3.28. 

Qayifniy a medical wctrlc. 521. 

Q-iq-ihal, a elan, 399, 399 n. 

Qjini BahiHlur, nil (No, 170). 

QjirfvBahr, 581 (No. 345). 

Qara Beg Farrashbcgi, 327. 

Qiirfi Khan Turknu'in,. 332. 

Qara Turks, 402 n. 

Qanl Vuniif, 329. 

Qanicha Khan, 423. 

Oariiquilu Turks. 329. 

QariirT, Nur^ ’d-Phi, of Gilun, a poet, 
181. one. 

fjfirar-vuffia^ 27.3. . * 

Qaratriq Khan. 437, S91- ’ 
qarauHtU, or hunters, 292, 300. 

Qiirlnghs, a triho, C04j 5G3. 

Qasirn ‘^Ali l^an, 518 (No. 187). 

Qusini Ai'balrni, Nui^‘ ’lliib, a poet, 109, 
073. 

Qusini [Khan] Brtrha,Sttyyid, 357, 357 n., 
427, -447, 461 (No- 105). 

Qasim Beg. 112, 582 (No. 350), Cl K 
Qilsim Beg Khan, 410- 
Qasiinl, of Jhizandarnii, a poet, 079. 
QuRim Junahadi, Dtirza, 081. 

Qasim*! Kahr, a 219, -630. 

Qasiin Khan, aon of Mir Murad, 559- 
Qasim Kh.ln K.asu, 491. 

Qiiiiiin Klifin. Mlf Balir, 413 {No. 69), 
491. 087. 

Q5sim Ktvan-i SfstSuf, 436. ''' 


Qardin l^waja, 571 (No. 310). 

Q.njfn Koh-b.ar. a musiciftn, 632- 
Qaum Kr>ka, 40.3. 

Qlsini, Miihtanhirn Khil.ii Blmykh, 552. 
Q.43ini. Mulla and Mawlana, 015. 

Qiiiim liadakhshi, Mir, 580 (No. 233). 
Qauitii Khan, 401. 

Qaydi, of vShir.iz, a poet, 660. 

a kind of camphor ; vidB 
/a7t surf, 34, 84 n. 

Qiiriq Khlii TaUlu, 470, 471, 572. 

Qa?!, 278; general chiiraeter of QilzISt 
279. 

Qii/.i '^Ali. 452, 59G. 

Q.t7.I Haaan Qazuini, 559 (No. 281). 

QiV/.i Khiin-i Badakhslu, 415, 487. 

Qa'/.i Khan Bakhshi, 487, 532 (No. 223). 
qinia jxtUio, a dish, 62 ; girria shuTl>a, 63. 
gtriil, a weight, 37. 
girttak, a title, 420 n. 

Qismiya Biinu, 686. 
gisraqSf a maro, 143. 
giimir, a weight, 37. 

Qiya Khtln. bou of Khan, 517 

(No. 184). 

Qiyii Kban Oung, 3C6 (No. 33), 484. 017. 
Qiyam Khan, firm of Shah Muhanimad‘Si 
Qalati, 478. 

a musical instrument, 682. 

Quch Bog Humayuni, 005. 

Qudsi, of Karabala, n poet, 672, 072 n. 
quicksilver, 40; habitually eaten, 439 s 
when called htsMa, 633, 633 u. 
gulij, meaning of, 381 n., 531. 

Quiij ;^an, 35. 322, 380 (No. 42), 38J^ 
3Sl n,. 382. 

QiiUj“ ’llnh, 562. 
giilh(af/», 212. 

Quncluq Khan, 517 (No* 181). 

Qundux Khan. 408, 517- 
qur, or eolleclion of weapotia, royal QiigSg, 
cte., 52, 52 n., U6. 293.’ 

Quraysh Sulhln, of Kasbghar, 511- 
gurs-k&bt 24. 
qufdbt & di.sh, 63. 

Qntb’* Vl-Din Khan-i Chishti, Sba ykii;, 
500 (No. 275). 

Qutb'i ’d-Bln Muliammad KhUn. SDTp . 
351, 353 {No. 28). 

<3utb» "d'Din, Shaykh, of JaleaaP, 20IJ. 



’(i 13 hi, .Sule.tit oj 5C9. 

<^)utiri K^an LoliarM, ,‘Ml, HGti, il80, 383, 
3!>rj n , Ui7 . In'? aon‘<, j8B 

{fhtlludli, iiiOiiiiiii/: tif, 'ill. 

C}ijLIu(;)i l^an, ITT (No. 123). 

R AIU, II ( nin, 31, 31 n. 

lKan'^“ ‘d-riiii Hftidftr], 
ol IvasluTn, a poet, 603, 003 ii. 
Kafiqi, 663 n. 

Kafi'^'^ 'd-Din MTrid, 590. 

Rahii*^] fShavUi, a poet, 661, 661 ii. 
rahas, a com, 20. 

Rahi, of Nishaj>Cir. a poU, 660. 

Rahtm Qul?, (No. 333). 

Kahman Dad, Mlrza, 361. 

Ilalirnnt Kh-ln, 'son of Moflnad-i 5o7, 
.T(M (No, 300). 

Rahniati^ 'IKKi, h singer, C82. 

Dili Man, 202 ri. 

JUlbarl, ft of Ilmdufl who tiam 

liunc'lfi, 1.55. 

KiTja ‘'All of Khftpdesb. 516; ^Alj 
K-han. 

Jtajawat, 402. 

lidjputH, Jaiuiha, 3.14 n. ; Kar.hbwri)ia, 
fide Uthari Mall; Hadrw, 449; 
llangliar, 594; Rfithora, 384, 510; 
itdr: Main, Munj. 

llAjsingh, HHjn, Kuchluvriha, 500 (No. 

lU). 

Kftjvt, Rayyid, of Darha, 503 (No. 165), 
502. 

rCikhi, a Hindu tiudoin, 193. 

Ram Chaud Bundela, 533 u., 515 (No. 
248). 

Ram CUand Chauhin, 5.55. 

Rilra C'hajid Kaghhwaha, 555 (No. 266). 
Ram Chnnd Kachhv..alia, BOn of Jagaii. 
nath, 422. 

RSmehand Baghela, 33.5, 396, 339, 4J5 
^ (No. SO), 445 11., 446, 6S1 n. 

Rum ChuTuli, Raja of Khurdft, 548 (No. 
„250),G77 n. 

Rfim DiLa, the singer, OSO n., 68] rj., 6S2. 
Rilm Dla Jdwan, Ray. 530 (No. 331). 
Kain Das Kaolihwaiia [Rilja Karan], 
530 (No. 030). 540. 

Ram Sih Bundela, 382, 543. 

Ram^ah, Raja of Gwaliyir, 362, 306- 


Raniis of Maiwur, 421, 422 ; v^de Partab 
Bingh, Udai Singh. 

Uanh.l? Kh.ari KainbCi, 440, 140 n. 
Ranghar RAjia’ils, iide IDijputs. 
Ilftntfsfn, of a iinHioi.an, 682. 
Jia^hnhuf^^ 'I hayiil, title of a book, 638 D, 
rrtsj, an acid, 21. 

Ualan Kathor, 380 
Riitan Singh Mhodiyu, 4G0. 

Kathors, t’ldi R.Tputa. 
ro/f, a weight, IG n. 

3.1 n., 3G2, 368, 383- 
R.^y Bhoj lUda, 510 (No. 175). 

Ray Diirga. Sisodm, 459 (No. 103). 
rni/hani, a kind of writing, 105, ]06. 

Itay Mai Shaykhiiwat, 462. 

Ray Hay Smgh, 323, 384 (No. 41). 516, 
5H1. 

Ray Sal Darburi, Shu^ Kbfiwvt, 463 (No, 

100 ). 

Rft7a Qul), 550 (No 271). 

Raza^i, ft poet, 520 n. 

/fflMjm, 538 ; — Sftyj’ida, 414 ; — Khftn. 

ft title, 430 ; nrfe Mu'^'twT. 
Ra7awIKban. Mirz.T Miralc, 485 (No I4J). 
RftKjyu ’1-Mulk, 419. 

rebellion of the Mir?ue, 340, 349, 351, 352, 
404, 406, 410, 432. 433, 443 , dates, 
480 n. 

reBnmg of gold, 21 ; of silver, 23. 
religioua views of the Rmjicror Akbttr; 

t»de Akbar. 
reporters, 2bfi ; vide 
revenue, how jMiid, 13. 

Tcvolfc, military, in Bengal, 340, 375, 370, 
377. 476. 

rice, beat kintlvS, GO. 

a kind of writing, lOQ, 1U7. 
rtsdla-duT, an othcer, 269. 
risu^, B. metal, 42. 
river tcUs, 202v 

Rtydz^ 's-Sdialln, title of a liiatorical 
work, 472 n. 

Rizq^ ’llah Khan, vide Hakim Rizq^ ’liah. 

Koz'ftfiun, Raja, 491 n. 

ruddl*, a iniiaica-I instrument, 6R2. 

ruby, A large one, 456. 

rvhdm, a kind of writing, iO-i. 

ruft-i tdtiya, a metat, 41-S, 

Rub'^^Uab (I), 576. 
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{•iijned townii, 551. 

Eultn^ ’d Din, a po^'t, 658 n 

Hukn" ’(1 Din, Malvnuid Kamringar, 

Hukn‘' 'd-Din, MiiLjkh. 607 

Kami iiiian, Uyt.ld .Jalahi, 489 {Ko \ iG). 

niimcrs, 146. 

Hup, a am'ant of Akbar, 470. 

Hup Mukund fiifiodiya, 460. 

Hfip Singh Sisodiya, 460. 
rupee, raised from 85 to 40 dams, 243 j 
counted, 40 dams in B&laries, 32; 
— of Sher Khan. 32 ; ol Akbar, 32, 
31 

Rupmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
473. 

Rupai Bairugi KaohhwAha, 472 (Nfo. 
118). 

Huqayyah Begum, daughter of Alirzit 
Hmdal, Abbar’fi wife. 321, 673. 
RuBUin Kh.ln Dakhinl, 634. 

Rustam, Princo, 680. 

Rustam PJafawI, Miraf., 323 (No. 9), 329, 
392 n., 078,680. 

Rusbam-i Zaman, Shaykh Kabir, 685, 
086, 

Ruflwa*!, 604 n. 

ruy, a motallic compoiition, 42. 

ru^yai, 205. 

Ryayat, son of Pesliraw Kti.^n. 658. 


S AUDAT fAlI Khan, of Baduldiehan, 
472 (No, 117). 

Sa^udat Banu Begum, 686. 

Sa^iiclat Ktiiln. 633, 533 n. 

Sa^ndat ^un, son of Zafar ]<>ianj 
589. 

So-^adat AHrza, 491 (No. 153). 

Sa‘^ad'1 ’ilah, Moaihil-i KainvnftwT, 613. 
fitted” ’Hall NawflKish Kliiln. 392, 392 n. 
Sa*;ttd»i Hlah, Shaykh, 615. 

BM Singh, 643 (No. 245), 

£Sabbak, 22. 

Sabdal 485 (No. 139). 

§abH, a, poet, 682 il. 

Sabnbi, a- poet, 662, 652 n, 

^adiq, MawlanS, 610, 

i^adjq, Muhammad Kh&n. 382 (No- 43). 

$adrd ^IrUq!, a katib, 107- 


§adr Jahan Mufti, 195, 218. 219, 222 o. 

■281.282. 522 (No. !94t ' 

Sailr<9. of Akbar’s reign, 278, 279, 280, 
281. 282, 590, 086 , Sadr of women. 
574. 

Sfldr“ ’d'Oin, Qtl'J, fiU. 

’d-i)in, of 661 n. 

Safu*5, Sayyid, 6?S, 580. 

Safer Agb^l Kijudawand Khun Gujrati, 
381 

Safdar Beg, eon of IJaydar Muhammad 
Khan. 577 (No. 320). 

Safdar Khan. 677. 
aadron (za^fariin), 80, 452, 635. 
aafulru, a metallic composition, 42. 
Safahikan Khun Mirza LRahkoti. 371 
(formerly Safdar Kh an). 

Safnbikan Mirza Safawi, 320 
Bdg, 62. 

^taka7ieah, 28. 

Sahib Qh'an, a title, 368 n. 

Sahth-i 7.a.imvr^ 168 ; vrde ImAm MahtLf, 
6aksah, a money bag, 14. 

Subii Blthnela, 547, 

Bnhw^ 'VLieuiiy titlo of a book, 673 n. 
Sa^id'i Bflda]^fihi, 450 
Sa^id Khan Bahadur Zafar-jang, 510. 
Sa^fd Khan-i Ciagbta*?, 351 {No. 25), 
362 n.. 302, 616. 

Sa^Id Khan Gakkhar, 507, 008, 633 n.* 
fiOU, 

SaMd Mawlarirt., of Tuikistiin, 609. 

Ba'^id-i Toqba^i. 4£0. 
eailom, 290. 

Sajawal l£hun Bur [Shujiv^at' Khan], 473. 
Sakab Singh, 543. 501 (No. 256), 681 
(No. 342). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 685. 
Sakuia Banu Begum, 4SU 498. 

SftkrA, of Maiwar, 686 (No. .306). 

^alSbak SJian, 494 n. 
gnlAbafc EIlAn Barha» 427, 446. 

^'alfibat |£bAn Cliirgia, 49{>. 
i^labat KhAn lodf, 666^ 

,^alab'*^ ’d-Din §arfi, 656 n-. 

Sftiajn« mK 220. 221. . ^ 

Balarie.i> of •women, - 46 , '683; of 
jicnaiemera, 601 ; of slnp-copt^insr 
SOI j how paid, 272. 273^ 1^761 
S67. 239, 261, 
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Sah/; Diwans, 533 
Siilsfia Brm'i, 401 
0 po^t, 06^1, 

t’aifin I of Pafhpur Sikn, ITS, 

‘.^77 ri . :i2‘2. 4-41, 500, 572, 55(1, HSt). 
G03, GOO. 

Sflliiii Klt aii Afj^iljan, 

Salim, KLah Kakar, 4.b2 {X(* I32> 

Salim Khan ftirniur, ‘JB* 

Salntj, Prince, infe Jahangir. 

.^Llini Qiili, 584 (No. 357). 

Salim Shah, 332, 3G1, 507 . tnie Mun 
Shall. 

Salima Khamini. 489. 

Salima Siihan Begum. 207, 321. 331, 345, 
489, 

saliuil, a coin, 31 

Salman of Sawali, a poet, 107 n. 

sahiu, 21, 2G. 27, 30 

aalt, manufacture of, 525, 525 n. 5 an 
finiidotc ngiiijjst djunkenness, 625 n. 
Saltan Ueada, of Sarohi, 334, 385, 3B5 n , 
4Gl 

enitpolro, 58. 
salutations, at fourt, IG7. 

Sanifiiijt Jihun, 458 (No. JOO). 

Samuil )i lihan Qurghujr, 489 (No. 
147), 

Saniarqandi, Mir, 559. 

Samira Begani, 46-4. 

SumrT, n poet, 673, 673 n. 

§amij,lav“ 'd-Daw!a, 494 n. 

§nin^am“ 'd-Dawla, aon of Mir ^usam 
Infu, 501, 

iS'flTwii/, title of a book, C17. 
hannrti^, or grants, 269, 270 ; how sealed, 
273. 

Siina^i, 610 n.j 634. 
ft diah, 63. 

sand for strewing on pnper, 107. 
eatuMi, .318, 319, 358 n, 

BftndalwocKl, 87. 

Randfthtis, a family of Araarkof, 361. 
Sanga, the Puwar, 504 (No. 411), 
Sangram, of IChariilcpur, 362, 494.494 n., 
536 n. 

San^ntm, Akbar’s favourite gun, 123- 
Khan» of Hirafc. 531 (No. 216). 
or oytnb^, 53. 

of K&abao, 66 S, 665 n. 


Sanjsr, .Mir/d, aon of Khi^r Khiin Hazara, 
533 a 

Sanjar Safawi, Mit-Ea, &/)n of Sultan 
HutAjn Msrza, 327, 5.15 (No 27_M 
SdiiKa, firtna, 475 

Sanskrit, tranaiatior:') /ru;*i 110, JI2, 
200, nam.'^a of tlK e-un 210,212 
sanuji (siUfiji}, ft Umd of horse, 140, ] {0 n 
Sil’.wtl Hiiieh Hundt'lii, 54G 
Sanwakija Jftdon, 502 (No 396). 
saqalniiTUG, 260. 

SaqT, Sh&ykh, 662, 662 n , GG3. 
saqinnvui, a class of poems, by Sana^T, 
tVH n ; by Shikebi, 646 n.; by 
Muhammad Sriti, 659 n. 

Sftqq i. a poet, 651 n. 
sampnrdn, 57. 

Harhuland Khan. CG9 
Sftidar Khan, MirxS. '^Abii'^ ‘lliih, 34G, 523, 
5.51 

Sarfaiar Kii^in, D5J (No. 257). 

Sarfi (Sajrftfi), a jmet, 651 ; a SAwftli, 
6.56, 656 n. 

sar-^nf, 250,271,273. 

Sarl^iish, the poet. 2G3 n. 

Sarmadi Afghan, 364 
Snrmadl, of Ufahfin, 077, 677 n 
hanuanddh a musical Instrument, 081. 
Sarmust Khan. 5S5 (No 362). 

Sftrod Khan, of a. singer, 681. 

Satr Sal Bundclu, 546 
Salr iSal fCaclihu aha, 4G1. 

Satr R."il Rathor, 3S6. 

Sftttis, a tube, o07 n. 

Saturn, or ZuhaU n. 

SawadT. ft poet, 650 n. 
jSfaU’dntA, ft- historical work, 351 n., 
4G0 n, 

'l-Ukim, title of a book, 619. 
Myo-f»£ln, n royal ensign, 52. 

Sayf TA(i Beg. 330. 

So-yf Khun Barho, 427, 455. 

Sayf KhftTi Kokn, 375 (No. 38), 376. 

Sayf" ’d-Dm Husayn '^Ali |^an Barha, 
420, 

Sayf« M-Din-i 329. 

Sayf“ ’Uah, Mirza, son of Qulij Khftn» 
35 II.. 5GJ (No. 292). 

Sayf“ 'I-Muluk, Shah: Muhammfld, 628. 
§Syib, a poet, 650 u. 



SayrafT, a mint oilicer, 13. 

^ayrafi, a poet„ C52 n. ; vuh Sarfl. 
SayurghaU, or rent-free land, 271, 278, 
280 , 281 . 

Ssyyids of Amrohah, 428 ; ‘JArabahShl, 
123; of Bnrha. 357,425; oniuUiarS, 
454, 457 ; of Goli'itinix, f>37 n. ; of 
' In]u,409; of Uav.ji.SiO; oiManikpor 

' 420; of Mrisai!,r,4]4; of Kn^aai, 414, 

538; SaliimI, of Shiraz, 569, 570; 
Tabatibil, 663 n . ; of TirmizI, 573. 
science, hov,’ divided, 280 n. 
iiCfthng’Wax, how made, 274. 
aeals, imperial, 46, 54. 
ijecta, Hide Khwajas ; ^^aghriyA ; 
Makdawta, MahmCidis, Nuqtawla, 
Tlawahanii, Sumaru3, UmanS., 
Wabidia. 

Shad Khan. 538. 

Shad Khan, Mirza Shaclman, 345, 346, 
C37 (No. 233). 

Shadi Bo, 506. 

Shadi Bo Uabak, 585 (No. 307). 

‘Shiidi Bcg'Sbujii-^'at Kliilii. G3S. 

Shad! AffthS-n, 335. 

Shadi Khan Shadi Beg, 500. 

Shadi Slmh, vide Muhammad Qualm, 
^hat^man PakliliwiTl, 563. 

Shaflj Mii'za, 453. 

Shufiq, name of a writer, 550 n. 

Shah, a title, 358, 358 n. 

Shah Abu Tjurab, 207. 

Shah Abu ’1-Ma'^iilr, MIf,) 325, 339, 395 a., 
488. 

Shah ‘'Alam AlimadabadT, 617. 

Shah *'Ali Kiziim Shah, 357. 

Shah Beg Arghun (under Bilbar), 325. 

Shah Beg Arghun, son of Kft ’l*Nun 
Ar^ghun, 390. 

Shah Beg Khan, vWc'Khan DavTa-n. 

Shah Beg Khan Arghun, 328. 

Shall Bndakhahi, 490 (No. H8}- 

ShiLh Biidagh Khan, 402 (No. 52), 414. 
Shah Fanii^'r, son of Mir Najafi, 471 . 
(No. U5}. 

Shah Fakhr“ ’d-Diii Musawi, Nsqabat 
Khiln, 445 (No. 88). 

Shah Fatha ‘llali, 658 n. 

Shah (^aai mian, 4’91^<No. 155), 468. 
Sh&h ^Tuaayn Ar^un, Mlrza, 360, 405. 


Shah Jahangir, vide Haahini. 

Shah Khalil, vide Khalil. Shah. 

Shah Maliniud, of Nishapur, a katib, 109: 

Shah Hahk, Mj>, 517. 

Shah RIan?ur, Kliw.ua, of Shiraz, 35 n., 
355, 475 (No. 122). 

Shah, Mav. Lina, of Mash. had, a katib, 107. 

Shah Min-.'i, 343, 513, 514. 

Sliah Muhrinmad, won of Mssnad-i ‘'Ah% 
592 (No. S95). 

Shall Muhammad, son of Qurayeh Sultahji 
511,569 (No. 310), 

Shah Muhammad Gakkhar, 681 (No* 
332). 

Shah Muhammad Khan Q&lati, 44li’ 
(No. 95), 449.. 

Shiih Muhammad, Mawlana, 112, 609» 
610. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznin* 
Kh5h, 410. 

ShSh Muhammad, Mulla, 218. 

Shah Qull K,h aP NSranji, 636 (No. 23l)i, 
665. 

Shah Qull Mahramd BabiT-rlft, 387 (No*. 
45). 

Shah Qull f^alabnt Khan. 408. 

Shah Sul^n, Mirza, 488 n. 

skakalii, (cherrica), 60 ; vide gilos. 

Shuham Agha, 489. 

Shulmm Beg, 336. 

Shaliani Khan Jala.ir, 450 (No. 97). 

Shaliamat KJian Burba, 428. 

Shahbaz Khan, son of Sharif Amir'S' 
'i-Umara, 683. 

SbilhbiLz Khan-i KambO, 197, 252, 344^, 
347, 365, 383, 430 (No. 80), 466'.*' 

shahif a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Shahjahau [Prince Khurraml, 823, 324, 
328, 329, 358, 3oSn., 359 ; aboliahe* 
the prostration, 223 n. 

Shahnawaz Klian. hlii'za Irich, 360, 351 b. 
676. 

Sbahnawaz Khand ^ofawij 361, 627 b 
627 n. 

Shohri, a poet, 463. 

,Sh5hruldi Danthrl, 691 (No. 392). 

ShShrayit Mirza, aon of MirzS- IbrSlto 
Bada^shi, 32l ; 326 (No. 7) j hU 
oMldroa* 326, 327 g 4X3. 413 h: 5 
69a* 


Shahru]^, eon of Mlrza Bustam Safawi, 
329 . 

Sbahryar, Brince, 324, 574. 

-^bahu-ldiayl Afghan, 564.' 

.Shahzada Khanuni, Akbar‘.g daughter, 
321. 

Sha^ista ^an, iErza Abu Tiilib, 575, 
576. 

Sliajawal I^an Sur, 473. 

^Sfiayna^il'* 'n-Nabi, title of a work, 614. 
fihamlu, a tribe of Turkmans, 648 n. 
^haTTisat an ensign, o2, 52 n. 

^Jmm^herbdz, 262. 

Shams-i Bukhari, 500. 

Shams!, Mirza, vide Jahruigii* QuB Khan. 
Shama^ M-I)In Bayasanghur, a katib, 107. 
ShaTn.s“ ’(l-JDin Chair, 686. 

Shama" ’d-Din, Hakim** ’1-Mulk, 611. 
■Shama** kl-Bin KHafi Khwaiu. 402, 469, 
493 {Ko. 159), 494. 550. 

Shams** ’d-Bin-i Khatri*!. a katib, 107, 

^ Shams** ’d-Dln, of Kirman, a kStib, 109. 
^hamydna, an awning, 57. 

Shajikal Beg Tarktian, 389. 

ShapQr, iSIi^paja, 673, 670. 

Sharaf, of Nishapur, a musician, 682 n. 
Sliaraf, of Yazd, an engraver, 65. 

Sharaf Bog, of Shiraz, 670 (Ko. 321), 
Sharaf** M-Dln Itusnyn, iBrza, 339 
<No. 17), 340, 348, 375, 377. 

Shari** M-Ein, Mir, 570. 

Shari** ’d'Dln, Shayl^ Munair, a eaint, 
.50. 

Sharif, Amir** ’l*XJmara, son of KJi wilfa 
^Abd** ’g-v>inad, 682 (Ko. 351).*- 
Sharif.i Anmli.Mir, 185,219,502(1^0.166), 
502 n.,503, 004, GGO n, 

Sharif IQtan. 415 (No. 03). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolab, 593 (No. 406). 
Sharif, Mir, boh of Mir.Fatb** ’IlSh, 609- 
Sharif, Mirzii, son of Mirza 
588 (No. 372). 

Sharif-i Sarmadl, 581 (No, 344), 660 n., 
677, 677 11. 

Sharif WuqQ*:!, a poet, 660, 660 n. 
sJiatal, 213. 
shawls, 96, 97. 

Shaybani, a tribe, 335, 347. 

Shaybani ^an Uzbak, 389, 390. 

Shaykh Iltisayn, an engraver, 65, 


Shay^ Hueayn, Mnwlana, 610. 

Shaykh Mir, 494 n. 

Shaykhaw&t Itachhwahas, 554. 

Shtiykh-zada-yi Suhrawardl, 106. 

Sher Afkan, son of Sayf Koka, 584 
(No. 3o5). 

Sher Afkan iChan Huniayunl, 505. 

Sher Afkan Khan Istajlu, hrst husband 
of Nur Jahan, 557, 591. 

Sher ^Ali Kami'am, 423. 

Sher Beg Yasawiilbashi, 681 (No, 334). 

Sher KhiLn, son of I^timad Khan Gujrati„ 
420. 

Sher Khan FulSdl, 343, 419, 420, 433, 
447, 615. 

Sher KhanMui^buh 564 {No. 263). 

Sher KliWttja, 510 (No. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 591 (No. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Diwana, 332, 373, 441, 
691. 

Sher Shah, son of *^Adli Mubam ?Qian, 

450. 

Sher Shah SiU*, caHed by Mughtii 
Historians Sher jyiSn, 347 n. ; hia 
army reforms, 252 ; confers lands, 
266 n.. 281 ; 362, 466, 473, 507, 564, 
56C. 

Sher ^aman Barba, 428, 430. 

Sberzad, son of ‘^Abd** *1-Maftlab KjiaPy 
442. 

Sherzud Khan Bahadur, 578. 

Sheri, a poet, 112, 207, 212. 214, 679, 
679 n. 

Sheroya Khan. 505 (No. 16S). 

Sherullah, 589. 

Shi*^ah, 360 j how treated by Sunnis, 
439 ; may ab^se their religion, vide 
taqiyya> 

Shifa^i, a writer, 612. 

Shihab’i Badaldishl. 538. 

Sbihub Khan, of Gwalyilr, a singer, 681. 

Sbihab Khan. 'lOl* 

Shihab** ’d-Diii Alimad IQian, or ShihiLb' 
Khan, 352 (No. 20), 479. ‘OeO n. 

SMkebt, Mulla, a poet, 356 n., 646, 646 n. 

Shimal Khan Chela, 491 (No. 154), 531. 

Shipe, 289, 290, 291. 

Qhitrbi) ivji 62. 

Shirwaai Afghans, 687. 

& calUgraphical term, 109 
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Shuja Jii'g Arghun, tide Shah Beg. 

ShujuS Mirza, Najabat Khan Badakhaht, 
326. 

Shuja'^at Khan, vtd-e ^Abd'J 'ilih Khnn 
Uzbak. 

Sbuja'^at Khan. Muqirn i *^Arnb, 400 
(No fil), 401. 

Shujn'^at Khiin Shadi Fiog, 534. 

Shuja'^at Khan. Sha.^idi Kabir, 385» 
585 n., 586, 587. 588 
Shuja'^at Khan .Sur, 473, -473 n. 

8huja*r, a poet, 612. 

Shuja^i Kabuli Aaad Khan, 476 n. 
Shujawttl Khan Afgh.ln, 496. 

Shulcr“ 'Hall [Zafai Khan], son of Zayn 
Khan Koka, .369. 588 (No. 373), 589. 
Shukr^ ’n*Nisa Begum, Akbar'fl daughter, 
321. 

shvlla, a di»h, 62. 

or prostration, 107, 190, 201, 488 ; 
continued by Jahangir, 222 o.; 
abolished by Shalijahan, 223 n. 

25 n, 

Bikandar Dulanl, 587 
Sikandar Khun Sur, 335, 304 n., 395, 
395 u. 

Sikandar Mliva, 513, 514. 
aU^ocAt, 22. 
silAras (storax), 87, 

Sildoz, aChaghta^i clan, 481. 

Silhadi Kachhwaha, 530 (No. 267), 
silver, 23, 26, 27, 32. 38, 39, 43, 44, 45. 
flfjji-t a metallic coraposition, 42. 

a brass hom, 53. 

Singram, ndc Sangram, 

Sipohdar Kh an. 566. 
stpand, wild rue, 14(5 n., 047 n. 

Biraja, of Isfahan, a poet, 639 n. 

Sir! f^af, a kind of cloth, 100. 

Sirs tree, used in medicine, 464. 
aita^i, 21. 

Bitting, modcBof* 108 n., 1G9. 

SwrAtf a Hindu festival, 210. 

Siw& Rem, 538, 
tStijaA’ffosfi, 301. 

Soja Kachhwaba, 34S. 
floldiera, their pay, 258, 261, 374 n.; 
fined, 275. 

sounds, nature of, 104. 

Sez 0 Gitddx, a Maguawi, 675 n. 


apccific gravity. 42 ; of woods, 237. 
spiccH, 07. 

Srigyan Khan, a singer, CSI. 
bri Ram, eon of Gajpatf of Bihar, 437, 
466. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal, 340, 398 n., 
400 n.. 437 n. 

stitch, different kinds of, 95 n. 

Btorax, mde aildra^. 

96, 97. 6S5. 

two oflicera appointed to each, 466. 
Subhan Khan, a einger, 681. 

Subhan QuK IChan, of Bul^ara, 589, 
Subfian Quli Turk, 41.5. 

Subfjan Smgh Bundela, 546. 

Sufi enbib, meaning of, 659 n. 
siljii/dm, fast days si court, 61, 64. 
sugandh gugald (l>deliium), 87. 
eugoreane, cultivation of, 73. 

Suhayl K-ban Habahl, 356. 

Suhk l)ev Bundolu, 646. 

Subrfib Khan. 454. 

Subrab Turkman, 616. 
enki, a coin, 32. 

Suiayioaii (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
310. 623, 023 II., 633, 633 u. 
Sulayraan Karani, king of Bengal, 179, 
non., 334, 358 n., 395, 471, 472, 
564 ; his death, 472, 472 n.. 685. 
Siilaymdn Khwdja, 608. 

Sulaymdn LohanI, Khwnia. 586. 

Sulayman ManlilF, 400. 

Sulaymin, hfirzd, son of Khan hfitzS* 
32i (No. Oj. 325, 326. 338. I 

Sulayman Shirazi, JKhwdja, 383, 577 
(No. 327). 

Sulayman, Sultan, of Badal^ahan, 487- 
9ullt-i kiiU, or toleration, 497 n. 
sulphur, 26, 41, 

a kind of writing, 106. 

Su)^, nom.cie. plume of several poot^ 

’ 337. 

Sultan Adam Qakklmr^ vide Adam. 

Sullaii '^AJr, Khwa^alt. vtde Af^ftl Khla. ] 
Sultan. of Mashhad, ti. kattb, 1G8» 
108 n. # 

,Sul!talt ^A)I, of Q5.yin, a katib^ 108. ^ 

Sulj^n Begum, 480. 

Sulj^n Beorah, vida Saltan Beoda, ^ 
SuJfiSn Hftfiis a muBlman? 68 Ip 
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^uilaa liflfliiim, ft muMumn, 

Sijjtan Hu-'.ivn .LU.iir. J}", t.'.l. 
Sultfuj ijf 

yulLan Hu'Kft', n Mlr-r*, 31 K 
Sultfin liiruLjn, of A’Abi, ‘tfi‘2, 0()2. 
8ultfui }QirLi)iim, .“jlfi, 

ijuUan iili’.vrija, ^Abd'* *1 ‘'A/ini, 214, 
219. 22'). 279, 2H2, 2Si,-16G(K(>. 103). 
4G7, B3ii. 

Su!tft7i ^fahmuci, of Jlftdfikhah&n, 324, 596, 
Sult-iin Mahmud Mir?..'-, 32i. 

SuU.in Miihamniad-i Khrindan. lOS. 
tiuJtan Muhammad, Kdian, 532. 

Sulfur Muhummrirl Nur, a katib, 108, 
Siiltun harang Gakikhar, 507, 5M. 

Sultun. 'ShayKh. of Tbanes'ti. UQ-H. 
Sultau Tatar GaUkhar, o07 
Sultan'* 'n-Nh'u Ilcgani, 223. 
autnn.ni'), se^t in Sindh, 138, 188 n. 
a coin, 31. 

auu, worshipped by Akbar, 209. 210, 211 ; 

honoured by Jahilngir. 222 n. 
Sundar, of OprA, 594 (No. 414). 

SiiL- Dua, fL-sirgcr, GSl n, GR2. 

Sur Dus Kuchluvfiha, 4'lft. 

Siir .S’lti'gli Riitiior, 380, 

^urajlcT(int, a atone, 50. 

SuTulo Ma^ni (Form and Ideal), title ofa 
M£9?nfiwl, 670 n. 

Surjan Iladfl, US.y, 440 (No. 96), 482. 
,rur^, a weight, 16, 16 n. 
fliiTTTitt'J/* Su/o^jndttt, a 3?er3inn 
(llclionary, 584. 
mmtft a trumpet, 53- 
.jxtiUes, 363, 675 n., G8I n, 
awelling, a disease peculiar Lo Bhakkar, 
464. 

T ABANCHA, a fighting elephant. 020. 
Tabaqut-fc Akbari, chronology of, 
460 n. 

mmu 252. 
tebri, a dirham, 37. 

Ta/n'ld^ 'W^’Imirat, Utle oi a nvork, 378. 
Ma^iinh 590. 

'fahir Bog, son of Khand Kalan, 509 
(No. 312). 

TPuhi? Khan. Jilar Fanlgh^^t, 448 (No. 94^ 

m. 

ij.Uir Muharamad, Khwaia, 468, 68$, 


Tdhir-i Muflawt, vfir. 538 (No. 23B). 
Tahir, ‘ion of S.'ijf'* 'l-Muldk, 528 (No. 
201), 593 

Tahfnas Mirra Safawi, 32H. 

Tfthmrt-p, Mtiih, ol IVnia, 4 IS, 449, 45S ; 
d-s H7 

Tahn.ura-,, .‘•on of IVincc Ih7nyal, 322, 
:i;13 

Tahivlldtlr, .T,n ofiicer, 4 6. 

252. 

Taj Bibi, vide Mumlaz Mahall- 
Taj Khan, 203. 

Taj Khiin Qhori, 344. 

Taj Khan Kjj.itnya, 50-3 (No- 191). 

Ti»j-i Sftlmani, n katib, 107. 

Tajak, a work on Astronomy, 112. 

Ta]« ‘d-Din. ShityWi, of Dibli, IPO. 
Takaltu Khun, 517. 

inkdu/'hii/n, a iiincl of cunt, D4, 653, 653 n. 
Tay^ta Btg-i Kabuli, ,"23 (No. 105). 
tnmf. 205. 

Tahiti, a Qinlbaflh tribn, 470, 

Inhwiii, 205, 
lahyQ-Hiimnd'i, 57. 

(a^/< 9 , akind of vTiting, 107. 
fn^/rgn, 259, 265, 260. 271. 272. 

Idltgfiu,. a metallic composition, 42. 
tamahil, 198. ''*> 

Tamkin, an ungraver, 55 ; — a wrong 
veadmg for Kaoaaklu, uule Abul 
Qasim Namflkiji, 
tangaVy 27. 

langfmu, a pony, 110. 

(dnht a weight, 16, 16 n. 

Tanseii, the aingcr [Tanaaln, TansiQ], 
445, 031, 081. 682 n. 

Tivntarang Klun. a .■jinger, 681. 

Taqk or Taijiyi, Mnllu, of Shustar, 218, 
219, 0,S4 (No. 352). 

TaqI, Mir, son of Mir Fatli^^ ‘llili, 609. 
Taqi Muhaminad, 534. 

Taqiya, of Balfaan, 084. 
taqitfifa, practised by Sbi'-ahs, 360. 
tarafdttr, 300, 300 n. 

Tarbiyab Khun, 401. 

Tardi Beg lOjan. 331 (No, 12). 335. 400. 
Tardi Khan,, son of Qiyii Khan. 367, 468 
(No. 101). 

Idrt, or toddy, 75. 

TarfH-f .4//?, U3. 113 n., 498. 
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Tarij^-i llahi, or Al^bar’i T)ivine Era, 
205. 

Tari{-!t-i Kh uR JtzSun Loti', 560 . 

Tarflch-i Ma'iaumi, ‘KUii., 465 n.. 548. 
Tari^-i liatihidi, a hutoncal worL, 5U, 
f)12n. 

T/irriJi-i Sindh 570. 

T(iriku\ a tri)»e, 523. 

’Tariff!, a pcMjt, CG7 n. 

TarldiiLn, a title, 393 ; confexrcd by 
Akbaj-, 611. 

Tarkhan Diwana, 377, 
tnrhil, a tree, 75. 
tarn, a fi'uit, 75. 

Tar.-iOJi, MuJhl, of jhiiii, 220. 

Tarson Khan. 304 {No. 32), 365. 

Tofih Tlc", of Qipehaq, a mu'^iciaii, 682. 
Taah Bog Kiifui Mughut. 508 (Ko. 172). 
TashbUiI. of Ka-Bhaii, a poet, 532, 060. 
250, 

h/sffni,, A kind of salutation, 106, 167. 
{fzssiij, i\ weigtit, 37. 

Tatar Gukk liar, t5uif;1n, 507. 

Tatar Khan, of Kb uraaan. 463 (No. III). 
Tatar Suitan, of Persia, 572. 

Tatars, worship tho sun. 220. 

IWii, name of AUbar^s religion, 

211. 

army accounts, 270. 
a kind of writing, 106, 107. 
taxes, 235, 475 ; on marriage.^, 238 ; on 
lioru’t. imported, 225. 
frisi, a Ikiiid of horac, 243. 

'l-Umara*-, a hiitorical work, 
' 497 n. 

ten aar lax, 285. 

Terry’s Voyage to East India, 689, 
ihaini, meaning of, 369 ii- 
ihuK, 02. 

tiger kuntirig, 293. 

Tihari'pCirls, a clan, 420, 428, 429. 

TilQkM ICaohhwaha, 435. 

£i7u-a, 262. 

timber, kinds of, 233, 237. 

Timur, 389, 395, 512. 

Timur and Napoleon T, 656 n. 

Timur-i Bidaidis hi. 531. 

Tlmfir KhtXn Vakka, 531 (No. 215). 
Timuride, 513. 
tin, 43, 43 n. 


titles, 230, 251, 202. 323, 350, 353, 3oS. 
358 ii„ 361, 39,3, 393, 'S9B n., 399 n., 
422. 4",3 n., 491 n., ."G5, 011 ; of 
Afilhaii'., 504; lidt' Tar^ban, IShah, 
.Sultan, Far-:an(l, Mir Samiln, T^lir 
iShab, Mtr Manzil, Mir Ruba^i, 
To-iar Mai Kiialri, Eaia, .33. 353, 30-1, 
373, 370 (No. 39), 377. 107, 414, 
414 Tt„ 477 , hi- birthplace, G87. 
toddy, t’tde Ifiri, 

Tolak Khan Quehin, 402 (No. 153), 493 
toleration, 407 n. 
tolls, riper tollfi, 292. 

Toqbu^i, a Chaght.a*'! clan, 480. 
translations from Sanskrit into Persian,. 

110, in, 200. 

transmigration of aoula, 188 n. 
Treasuries, 12, 14, 15. 

Tribes, vide AfrIdI, Afsliar, Arghun, 
Arlat, Awan, Baharlu, Bakhfcyar, 
Barlas, BatanI, Bhndnuriahs, 
Bhiigial Gakkhur, Chibh Dbunda, 
Dilahznk, Duidai, Oakkiiajv ObarbaK 
l^ayl, Gharjah, Gurji, Hazarali, 
Ighur (Uigur), Jaliiir, Janju'^ah, 
Jbaviah, Jodrah, Kiljar, Kakar, 
Kathi, ^ilnzadab, Kliatacs, Koh- 
tars, Kohbar, Lohani, Mfthmand, 
MajT, Maidani, Main, MungarfiL 
Mawi, Miyanab, Nikallu, Niyaz!,. 
Qaraqoinlu, Qarjygb, Sandaha,. 
SattI, Shdhu-KKayl, Shaibun!, 
Sbilmlu, ShirwanT, Silcloz, Takluv 
TarikT, Tuiar,- ToqbilT, TiirbatT, Turkr 
TJatajlu, Uzbak, Yusufzal, Zulqadr ^ 
vide Rajputs. 

Tui Mubaramad Qaqabal, C89, ^ 

T«^r-6e^r, an ofTico, 283. 

TuIfliDia Jrtdon, 5C4 (No. 305). 
iunuintoq, a royal standard, 52. 
iuqiLZi Qr nine, a favourite number of the 
Mugbuls, 393 n. 

Titrbati, name of a tribe, 373. 
turLu a kind of liorac, 243, 244. 

Turke, their oharactor, 609. 


U CHLA Kaclihwaha, 435, 436. 
I’lVe aloea. 

tJdai Singh, son of Jaymal, 472. 
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Udai Singh, Moth Kaja, oE Jodhpur, 323» 
474 (No. 121), 475. 

Odai Singh, Rrinfi of 349, 373, 

398, 585. 

ITgar Sen Kachhuaha, 461. 

Uigur, ude Ighur. 

Ujjniniya Raja, of Bihar, 577 n. 

Ulfali, a port, 35 tj., 381 n. 

Ulugh Beg, eon of Mlrzii Sultan, 334. 
Ulugh Khiln U^^hahi, 483 (Ko. 135). 
Ulugh Mirzil* 513, 514. 

Xlmaiia, a Bpct, 502, 502 n. 

^Umar Lin Hubayrali, 37. 

*’Umar, the KlialIf.L, 3G, 37. 

•^Umav vShaylch Mlrza, son of Timur, 311, 
513, 610. 

250, 

Umm Kul-sum Begum, 4S9. 
iLjUat orcowdung, 21. 

UTd'Q.’b&jt% armed women, 47. 

Urdu language, 378. 

*'‘0rfr of ShlnV/, the poet, 409, 639, 630 n., 
650 ti. 

‘'UMmaii, son of Bahadur Khan Qurbcgi, 
555. 

^Ugmun Lohrml Khwaja, 362, 363, 686, 
687, 588. 

Usla Dost, a singfT, 081. 

Usta Muhammad AmTti, 082. 

Uata Muhammad Jlusayn, 682. 

Ufltil Shrth Muhammad, 082. 

Usta YQsuf, 682. 

Ustad Jalabl, uide iluiui Khiln. 

Ustad Mlrza *'Ali PuthagT, a stugcr, 
C82 n. 

Ugtajlu, a tribe, 687. 

Uways, Sultan, 325. 

upnaq {ainw^i), 402 i>.,4t3 n. 

Uzbaka,327. 

uzukf an imperial seal, 54. 


AKlLS, of Alibar’a reign, 09D. 
Vaqfiri, it poet, 392. 

Vaale lOiai) Harawf, 379 <No. 41). 395. 
Vazira, of Akhar’a reign, 595. 
vegotablea, 60. 
voracity, 520. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic larjgpago, 
J05. 


W AITA^I, of I^ifuhrm, a prmfc, 662. 

Wttgeii of labourers, 23.7; of aailora, 
291. 

Wftbdat ‘’All Eaw'ihlnl, 452. 

Wahidiyya, a pect, G02. 

Waial, Khwaja, Diwan, 479, OiG- 
Wajih*! ’d-llin, Shaylh, of Gujrat, 457, 
499, 509, 607, 

WaUil, rfdeVttldl. 

Wulil.jah, Prince, 527 n. 

Wall Beg. G8i (No. 359). 

Wftli Beg 2u M-Qadr, 348. 

Wall Daaht Bayuzi, a poet, 046 n. 

Wall Kh an Loharl, 58G, 587, 583. 

Wall, Mhza, 323. • 

Walihi, a poet, G04 n. 

Waqari, vwfc Vaqfiii. 

or udwr writer, 268, 2GS n. 
B'ViarU Pliatoiy of Babav's 
reign, 355. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 93, 97- 
Waslr, a poet, 570 

water, dinink at couit, r>7, 58 ; — of lifo, 
57, 625 n. 
w'alorfowl, .307. 

wax representation of the birth of 
Christ, 203, 080. 
iea?f/a, or allowances, 278, 

Wazir Bog Jamil, 527 (No. 200); vide, 
Vazir. 

weapons, list of, 317. 
v/cavera, 57, 04. 

weighing of tlie king, etc., 270, 277 ; 

— of distinguished men, 6S2 n. 
weights, 16 n., 37 ; lu'de habrij^uri ; 93; 

— of Ka.shmtr, 90, 370. 
wine, dninl: at court, 207 ; vide dvitiking. 
women, how many a Muhammad may 
many, 182 ; 45 ; armed, 47 (uiV/e 
UrdC-beglB) ; perfect, 40 ; of Persia, 
Indio, and Transoxania, compared, 
346; how treated in the harem, 
389 ; — literary, n'de Makhfl. 
wood, price of, 233. 

Wfeatlcrs, 263, 
writing, art of, 102. 

Wu(ili*^i, of NiahiipOr, a poet, 660 . 

Y ABU,ahorse;243. 
yad^dCteht, 200, 269. 


m 


Yidgai' '^All Sultan Taliab, B73. 

Yiidgir HAJalr, a poet, BOi, 684 a. 

Yadgar Hu'iayn, 43'4, TfSi (No. 338(. 
Yildgar, 5SL 

Yadgur Ra^avvi, 370, 371. 

Yftlu.l, of Kashin, a pcmt, 631 a. 

Vahyi, Kjuyij'v, of 5(ihv;Wrt,r, 670 n. 

Mir, a kitib, 106. 

Yahya Qaz^inj, Mir, 490. 
yaLh'tifi, 262, 
yaUnii, a difih, 63. 
yimaniy a dirham, 37. 

‘d-Dav.la A'^af-jah, 575: vide 
A^af Khan (TV). 

Ya^^qCib Beg, son of Shah Beg ) Kh an 
Banrun, 410. 

ya*^qu!> Beg Chai^ta*"!, 351. 

Yfi'^qub Bukhari Sayyid, 4.35. 

Y*a'^qub Cliak, 635. 

Ya*;qub, Qa7.% 183. 

Y'a'^qub SarD Shaykh ol Ka^hmic, 191, 
533, (115, Gal. 
ijaqut, a atone, 573 n. 

Y’aqrit, invents the nas^ writing, 106. 
Yar Beg, 664. 

Yar Mnharaiiiad, Mfr, of ^\azni, 3.37. 
Yar Muhamraad, oon of Sadiii Khan. 661 
(No. 288). 

Variq KhanfBnraq Khan ?], ul2, 680, 
1/asal, 169. 

Yatim Bahadur, 024. 

YttKld, 37. 

Yol Quli Aniat, a poafc, 046, 64S n. 
yulm», a diah, 63. 

Yunin Beg, 585 (No. 369). 

Yusuf, son of ^Umar, 37. 

Yufluf (Toseph), 628 n., 944 n, 

YQsuf Beg Cha^ta^'^i, 351. 

Yusuf Harkutt, Shayjkh, OOS, 

Yu 0 uf-i Keshtturi, 592 (No. 388). 

Y'uaiif Kljan, son of Huaayn KhSn 
'Tukriyn, 403, 687. 

Yusuf Kti^n Chak> of Kiiahrafi', 534 (No, 
228). 

Yusuf JClj&n RayawT, Idlrza, of Mashhad, 
369 (No. 35), 379, 49S, 675 n. 

YOsuf Mitch ^66. 

Yfisuf Muhammad ^Sn, son of Afega 
]^an,S40 (No* 18), 


Yusuf Shah, ol Maohihod, q katib, 106- 
Yuauf.^a.is, 214, 353, 3C7. 368. 

Z ABAO (civet), 84, O-x 

Zafar Khan, Shukro 'llah, 5SB, 339^ 
Z.ihid, Bon of Sadiq Khan, 561 (.No. 286). 
Zahirl Khan Koko, 453. 

Zahir“ ’d-l)in ‘^Abd'i "lliih Iniami. 646 n. 
Zahlr“ ’d-Bin, Khw,lja, .jS)3 (No. 397) 
Z'ihir*^ ’d-Din YWd, Mir, SG3, 

Ziiid“ llah, Mir, 526. 

2ftin“ 'd-Dm Khafi, 6B1, 6G1 n. 

Zakuriya, Shaykh, of Ajodhan, 190. 

Zaki. Mic, 538. 

Zaman, Shayhh, of Panlpat, 190> 
xa>nindoz, a tent, 56. 

Sara [s»n<3], a com, 31 ; a weight, 37. 
zard hirinj^ adnh, 61. 

Zarrib, 22, 39. 

Zarrah o KhxmKid, a Ma.:>nftxvi, 669. 
ZarrH><jfilain, t\tla of kS-tlbd, 106, 109. 
alt, ** brevet,” 251. 

Zayn Koka. 214. 349, 367 (No. 34). 

367 n.„ 368, 369, 533 n„ m n. 

2ayn Shiih Gatkhar, 506 n. 

Zayiv“ *d-Din, a kitib, 108. 

Zayn® M-Din, Abii Bakr-i TaybSdl, -a 
saint., 3D5. 

Zayn'i M-Bla ‘^All, 593 (No, 405). 

Zayu« ’d*Din Mahmud Kam&ngar, 008 n. 
Zayi3« ’J-'iA'bidin, Mii’za, eon of Aoal 
’ Khan (III), 453, G43n. 

Zayn" ’!-*!■ Abidin, Sulteu of Kaabnilr, 
600, 6S0 n. 

Zeb® ‘a-Kisa. Begum, daughter of 
A'wtangzeb, 323, 

M'Dtn, Bbaykh. 616. 

Ziya^a ’d-Dxn Yfisuf Kh^D, S26, 527. 

OlaJb, bou of MobamBiad Ohawa,. 
509, 

ZiyS^“ 'l-Mulifi, of KoahSn, 557 (No. 276)o 
'ZoroastrianB, 193, 220. 

Zuhayn 36, 

Zuhal, or Satium, 211 

Zulayl^a, wife of PofcipHar, 62^> 62$ P- 

Zulf4AiryaKdi,486. 

Zu ’NYaqfir Kfean 675. 

Zu ’i.Nun Beg Ar^un* fc 300^ 

Ztt 'f-Qadr, a TurkiBh fetihe, 587. 
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A B-J Ghoriffliid, i93. 

Abu, Mount, 1 ‘ide Abugatb. 
AbOgnrb, 385, 385 n. 

Aohin, 86, 8G, 291. 

Afg^nnintan, 31 n., 108 n. 

Agra, 32, 35 n., 37, 38, 38 n., 93, 129, 
, 184, 203, 277 n., 300 n.. .309 n., 
310 n., 329, .331, 333. 311, 363, 366, 
370, 370, 388, 394, -141, 4,74, .455, 
480, 480 n., 496, .501, 309, 530, .037, 
540, 549, 000. ,502, 506, 507. 074, 
575, 578, 379, 500, 600, 610, 637 ii., 
540 n., 652 n., 067 n., 631 n. ; (lort 
of), 412, ,579. 

Ag Mahall, 360, 450, 490, 518. 
AbmudAbAd, 32, 93, 343, 346, 352, 35,5, 
371, .172, 375, 376, 3S0, 401, -119. 
420, 432, 457, 437 n„ 474 , 480 n.. 
,515, ,516. 569. 570, 570 n., 607, 617, 
638, 64!) n , 650 ri., 656 n., 659 n., 
678 n„ 684. 


Abmailnagar, 149 n.. 3,56, .3.57, .3.58, 383, 
416, 439, 498, 499, 502, 550, S06. 
Ahro'-I, 589. 

Aimfr. 32, 42, 151, 197, 300 n., 322, 3,39. 
346, 347, 348, 349, 363, 379, 384, 
432, 435, 437, 439. 461, 407, 499. 
502, 508, 516. 517, 610, 678 u. 
Ajodhan, i‘idt Fik Pa(an, 

AkbsiraoEar, or Bijmaliall, .362, 57a. 
Alapur, 297. 

3A11 Mnejid, 481, 506 ii. 

AliWbad, or IlSbabSs, gr IlababSd, 32, 
290. 324, ,320, 446, 452, 455,578,682, 
686 : vide Piyig. 

AiwM, 32, 387 n., 401, 497, 607, 616. 
Atbwkat, 334, 338, 361, 


& 


Amber, 347, 34S n., 361. 

Amc^hT, .>76, 607, 616. 

Amhcr, 541n. 'V 

Amrohn, 2I2, 424, 485. 

Awraamayin, 2D7. 

Aiuul, 1S5, 190. 

Andftjaii (Farghana), 580, 415* 

Aqabin 412. 

Arail (JaUlabaJj), 470. 

Arbuda Aclial, 385 n. 

Ardj^taij, 5H2. 

Arbatifg, in Badakhaban, 60. 

Arracan, 4.71 n. 

Arrah (Bihar), 415, 457, 4S9, 489 a. 

Arrl, 541 II, 

A.nad.'lbild (Homadrin}, 055 n. 

Aabfci. 356. 541,541 ri. 

AsIt, Fort, 502, 509. 

A.Ttrabad. CSS a. 

Atak, or Atak Banirafi, 32, 160 u., 404 n., 
495, -49511., 689. 

Athgah, .341 n- 

Audli, province, 344, 304, 580, 395, 416, 
424, 518; — (town), 32, 395, 438, 
4S8.492, 617. 

Awaukarl, 507 n. 

Awbfth (near Ujrat), lOS, 432. 

Awla, 432, 

Awrsngabad (or Kbarkl), SCO a, 
A^^ampuP, 514, 607. 

AsarbayjSn, 329, 406. 


B 


Aba l^dUn, 493. 

BadaJthBhan, 68, 09 R., 140, 107 n., 
ISO, 324, 325. 326, 327, 330, 350, 
413, 413 a., 438. 423, 484, 4B7, 577. 
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BadalgJirh, 41 l' n. 

Badfi'^on, 32, 110, IlOn, 11 1 n., 449, 
Tnl, 61 f>. 

Baj^d.Td, !()7, 336. 

B3|fh-i iJalira, HGO. 

Mir/, 3 Kanirin (Laliorc), 373, 
436 n., .'‘>'1,"), 

1 Kur Man7tl, ">00, 
llagh-i SrJ.s 512 n. 
liagh-i .Sardar Khan. 523. 
liGr'l.ina, 340, 440, i74. 516, 561. 

JiahaL Du*'iih, 591. 
llalj.iL Kivcr, 370, 506, .j44. 

Bahlrah, 32, 233, 3S2, o2o. 

Bahraioh {liharaij), GO, 4.51, 492, 501. 
Bnhrimpura, 409. 

Bahrayan, 87 

'bahrofli (Broach), 353, 354, 336, 416, 
419, 480 n., 493, *513, 615. 

Bajor (FiijCtr), 307. 383. 388, 443, 460, ,525. 
BajwAral, 140. 

Bah'ijir (Bu.^iir), 485. .532. 

Baktaiapur, 305, 43S. 

Balaghrit, 357, 358, 371, 453, 565, 56C, 
569 

Balanilri, or Gircwa BalaadrI, 368 
Balanclrihahr, 420. 

Balapur, 35H, 361, 371, 384, .560. 

Balilwal, 345. 

Balban, 584, 

Balni (nr Malui), 661 n. 

Balkh, 185, 315, 325, 330, 418, 493, 495 n., 
589. 

Baluchistan, 3SS. 

Baini^’an, 492. 

Banaras, 32, 77, 661, 637 n. 

Banas River, 436 n. 

Bandcl, .5(10 n. 

Biltidhu, 385, 396, 396 n., 446, 623. 
Bangash. 328, 440, 519, 540, 644, 580, 591. 
Bdnpur (Panipur), 540, 540 n. 

BiinihmuU, 36G, 535, 535 n. 

Bariir, 129, 344, 358, 383, 490, 490 n.. 
498, 499, 541, 650. 

Bardwfm, 363, 383, 40G, 407 n., 557, 50?^ 
651 n. 

BarelJ, 432, 637, 

Barha, 425, 403. 

Barbiinpur, 330 {■where wrnng Barhara- 
■ pur), 343, 357, 358. 369, 371, 301, 


453, 474, 550. 551, 565, 566. 667. 
568, 578, 584, 644 n., 648 n., 675 n. 
Bari. 294. 297, 585. 
liarocf.i (G'tijr.Il), 3J4, 420, 4SO n. 
Baa.akhwan, 186, 190, 502 n. 

Basantpur, Kama, on, 403. 

Bii.'^aw ar, 27 1 n 
I>a‘ rail, 87, 105 n. 

Bastar, 129, 129 n. 

Bayawan, 129. 

Bayhaq, 559. 

BiV/.uha, 587 n. 

Bongal, 32, 33 n., 72, 130. 1-57, 179, 179 n., 
199, 215, 204, 283, 290, 336, 329. 344, 
350, 351, 352 n., 361. 362. 363, 364. 
374, 375. 376. 380. 395, 408. 406 n., 
459, 468, 47], 472, 475, 482, 485, 
486, 487, 4DG, 497, 523, 537, 552, 
552 n.. 553, 557, 558, 559, 560, 666, 
576. 581 . 

Bctw'a River, 508 n. 

Bhadav/or, 517. 

Bhadrak, 363, 404, 407, 496. 

BhSgalpOr, 350. 

Bhain«i, 432. 

Bhaironwal, on Iho Bi;ih, 430 n., 436, 
455, 456, 456 n., 505, 505 n. ; near 
the Chnniib, 505 n. 

Bbakkar, 32. 08, 199. 200. 201, 282. 351, 
365, 388. 390. 301. 301 n.. 463, 404, 
404 n., 465. 473. 485. 52.), 538, 548. 
578, 579. 580. 61G 
Bhakra 544. 

Bhakrala, 544 . 

Bhandcr, 568. 

Bbasran (SaKaurani), 577 n 
Bhath Ghora, 129, 382, 396, 445. 440, 
635 

BhiLti, 350. 350 n., 362, 355, 305 n., 383„ 
438, 476 u., -182. 

BhttlinfU, 151, 297. 

BhaGur, 151, 297. 

Bhllsii. 356- 
Bhimbar, 484, 560 n. 

Bhojpur (Bihar), 577 n. 

BhowJl, 365. 

Bidauli, 426, 429, 431 
Bigrani, 434, 488 n* 

Bihar, 88, 329, 344, 345, 351, 353, 36S,. 
374, 375, .376, 377, 380, 383. 395n.^ 



437, 438, 452, 466, 491, 494, 494 n., 
400. 500, 502. oil, 523, 556, 558. 
S75, 577. 577 n., 5H9, 613, 6H5, 088- 
Bihari (Muj'Jiltiirnagar), 430 
Bih.ifehtrth<4fJ, ■\ido iSikandrah. 

Bijdgarh, 120. 343, 471. 

Bljapur, 34 n. 318, 322. 334, 359. *98, 
501, 520, 537, G6 j ri , 

Bijnor, 432. 

Blkanlr, 1.51, 323, 331, 384, 335, 44S. 
Bdiibptlr, 430, 431. 

Bilgrfim, 331 n., 425, 617. 

Bir, 371, 510, 526. 

Birbhum. 432, 406. 554 n. 

Bi^taru, 3o0 
Bi\ah River, 332. 

Bijr.ina, 342, 418, .514, 015 
Bounlee, 435 n-, 430 n.. 539 n, 
Brahmaputra River, 306, 440, 540, 586. 
Broach, inh Bahroch, 

Bukhara, 103 n., 315, 389, 434, 4G6 n., 
053. 053 ri., 673 n. 

BuIIana, 490 n. 

Buncli, 450. 472. 577. 

Burhanubaci, 43!) 

Bushanj, 493. 

Bust, 538. 

C AMBAY, vide Kambliuyat. 

Caspian Soa. o7 n., 1S4. 

Chainuri, 467. COS. 

Champanir, SG, 334, 420, 515. 570, 570 n. 
Chanab River, 58, 45G, 505, 508 n. 
OUandaiiri Chnndaura. 431. 

Chanderi, 129, 542. 

Chandor, Fort, 356. 

Chandpur, 432. 

Charikun, 423. 

Chatorah, 429, 430. 

Chatmolior, 038, 

Chaurugndh, 397, 44G 
Chausa, 374, 382, 450, 472, 506. 

Chhoch valley, 545 n. 

ChhathanurA, 428. 

Chiliunwdla, .508 n. 

China, 33, 87 
CliincHc Tartary, 09. 

Chios (Qiafis), 83. 

Chitor, 329, 34S, 390, 406, 447, 449, 481, 
514, 648, 685, <!!85. 


Cliittiia, 406, 107. 

Chotanp, .184. 

Chunar {(’hariadh), Fort, 306, 432, 450, 
481. 

Cypru'' {Qifjrif *)» ^ 

D AHNASAUI (T(*n.i.‘^^erini). 8G, 291- 
Daigur, I'ort, 437. 

Dakhin. 88, 101, I57y 20*, 523. 

Dalamau. 323. 

Datnan-i Koh, 482. 

Damawand, 612. 

DAndcd, tiVie Khi'ndesh. 

Dandoqa, 434. 

Dangali, 606 n., 508 n , 6S9. 

Dantur, viUe Bhnntur. 

Darwisliabdcl, 061 n. 

Dastharu Kiver, 3S2. 

Diwar {Zaratn Diwar), 327, 328, 329* 
.m, 347, 422, 448, 449. 

Dawlatrtbacl, or Dliviragarb, or De.oglr, 
478, 539, 647, 550 n., 565, 568. 
Daynur, 329. 

Dc.ogarh, fide Untgir. 

De,ogir, vide Dawlatubfid. 

Dcoli SijirT, 387 n. 

Deosa, 348. 

Dhaka, 376, 5SC. 587- 
Dhanieri, 545. 

DbamunI, 454. 

Dhantur (Dhantawar), 563, 591. 

Dhanuri, 591. 

DharangaoQ, 685. 

Dhuragarbf vide Dawlatibid. 

Dhiirur, 372. 

Dhosi'k 429. 

Dholpur, 384, 527 n. 

Dholqah, 376, 434. 

Dighaputi, 688. 

Dib QaziySu, 553. 

DihlT, 32, 167, 100, 318, 335, 342, 349, 
352, 359, 360, 394, 396, 434, 442, 454, 
458, 4.56 n., 457, -165, 468, 518. 552* 
607, 609, 611, 613, 646 n.. 068 n. 
DiWidir, 332 n. 

Dlpilpur (Maiwah), 185, 332, 432, 604 f 
(Panjfi,b), 343. 

Disah, 689. 

Dia, 345, 372. 

Dor Bireri 501 n. 


Duridra, 437, 437 [i- 

DutiguipCir, UE), 443, 173, 534, 554 a, 

D.v,irki, 344. 

E D.UI, iidi iJar. 

Eiirop.', '5, as, 30, 100, 101, 104 n., 
103. hi'), 300, 301 n, 

F ADAK. 206. 

Fan'<ur {in .Sumatra), 84 n., 684, 
Fardh, iii Sijj'jtan, 43 D., 328, 448. 
Farankad, near Idamarqand, 480 u. 
Faridubad, near DihL', 457, 688. 
FatkSbiid (Pan jab), 456, 473 n. ; Kharkt, 
,5,50 n, 

Fatbahad »Sn'kir Boglii (Bengal), 40!, 
403, 

Fallipur, a Tilligo near Kajuh, 337. 
Fathpur I[an‘!wah, 380, 423 n., 507. 
Fatlipur Jhinjlianfi, 297, 

FathpOr Sikri, 57, JS, 9.3, 184, 192 n., 
212, 233, 322. 343, 344, 376, 401, 
403, 441, 407 , 497, ,352. 5-35, 556, 
557, 579, 5S0, 069 n. 

Fayr Nabr canal, 353. 

Firuaubld, 330. 

G AKKHAK District, 544, 0S9. 

Ganga (Godavari), 510, 

Ganges, 33 n., 39. 58, 334, 330. 378, 381, 
393. 

Gango, 007, 016, 

Ganjdba, Fort (Ganjawa), 404. 

Gafha (Gadha) or Gatha-Eatangit ( Jabal- 
pur), 129, 344, 372, 373, 382, 396, 
396 n., 397, 403, 413, 447. 460, 451, 
473, 500, 537, 658, 002 n. 

Garhi (Bengal). 344, 350, 366. 361, 374, 
400 a. 

Gannsir, 327, 417, 448. 

Gaur, IS4, 334, 406, 407, 450, 503. 

GSwii, Fort, 499. 

Gaya, 497 n. 

Ghandalc River, 383, 411. 

Gharlwali, 309 rr. 
fifcnrjistan, 364, 413 n., 523. 

SliatrS^al, 667. 

Qillzlpar, 218, 327, m, iiS, 4S1, 492, 
. 618, 694. 


Ghaznm (ghsini), 337, 353, 409. 416, 
416, 417, 476 n., 506. 

Ghoraghat, 129 n., 383, 365, 399 n,, 408, 
421, 438, 4S2. 528, 593, 685, 

Ghujdnwan, 581. 

Gnlhor, 536 a. 

G'llau, 184, 1S6, 458, 497, 529, Oil. 612, 
844, 644 n. 

Go.aa, 351. 

Gogaada, 381, 437 ; battlca ot, when 
fought, 460, 460 n., 636. 

Golah, ride KS.nt o Golab. 

GondK-anah, 397, 560. 

Gorilmpur, 32, 303, 399, 400. 

Goshltin. or Joahaqan, 57, 298, 298 a. 

Gujan, 5,59. 

Gujar Khan. 606 n. 

Gujrnt, ton II in the Punjab, 93, 466 n,, 
526. 

Gujrat (province), 24, 33 n., 35 n., 72, Bl, 
80,88, OS, 09, 149 n., 151, 157, 181, 
193, 21.5, 263, 290 n., 330, 331, 334, 
342, 343, 344, 348, 352, 354, 355, 359, 
371, 370, 379, 380, 388, 416, 418, 420, 
421, 452, 458, 457, 457 n, 458 n„ 
461, 474, 479, 480 a., 499, 500, 615, 
516,524,534,568, 569,570,570, 682, 
613, 676 11 ., OSD n. 

GulpaigkU, 65S n. 

Gonabad (Junabiil), 681, 

Gua&chur, near Jalindhot, 332 h., 687. 

Giiri, or liurar, 545 n. 

GwSliy&r, 32, 60, 129 n., 235, 330, 346, 
362, 366, 360 n., 412, 42.4, 484. 507, 
509, 527, 551, 607, 603, 609, 617. 
658n., 680 a., 681, 682. 

H lDAOTl, 149. 

Hsibatpilr, vide Ptii Haibatpur. 
Hailkn (PanjSb), 387, 508 a. ; vida 
gsjlpir, 215, 21 8, 334,344, SSI, 374,383, 
403, 450, 468, 492. 

HaldipSr, 600 a, , 

HamndSn, 191. 329, 655, 655 b, , 
^aaaldpur. 614, , , 

flandiyab, 129, 129 a.. S37,5K. 

HnrdwSr or ITacidwar, 32, 68, 378. 
H«rip6rotHMpEr,4Dffi ^ , 

Baryagarb, t29, ISKlIt* J’’' 
igasan Abdil, .469, i 
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Hishirtipiir, 431. 

H&lkantli, 341, 34! n., 424, 547. 

Halya, 644. 

Hatyapul, 340, 557, 

Haaars, 301. 

Biloi^bad, 352. 

Hn.i, Mi Haila. 

Hindu Kush, .320. 

Hifnpur, 370. 

Hirat, 08, 99, 100, 108. lOS n.. llln., 
315, 371, 382. 392, 395. 471, -193, 
573, 042. 651 n., 672 n., 682. 
Hirmand River, 327. 

IJiuar (Kalral), 386, 481, 679. 

FirOza, 32, 60, 338. 

Hoahttngabad, 129. 

Hiigli, 406 «., 487. 660, 560 n. 

Hormuz (Ormuz), 608 n. 

TBAR (Edar). 343. 3SS, 447. 479, 5,36, 

■A 650. 

IlabSbIa, or Ilabsbad, ndo Alloliibid. 
fliohpflr, 344, 499, 586. 

Inch (Kashmir), 640. 

Indarab, 478. 

Indus River, 30, 495 n., .TOO, 607, 540. 
Iran, 14. 23, 57, 68, 93. 104, 105, 169, 
606 n., 579, 

Clraq, 23. 37, 140, 161, 329, 330. 

Irich, 524. 

Isfahan, 57 n., 98. 109, 490, 579, 582. 612, 
63,5, 039 II., 646, 645 ti., 662, 662 n., 
676, 677. 

IsSrtaghar, 367. 

I«10jsipur (Rampnr), 4.59, 460. 
latSlif, 423 n. 

Itawa, 347, 415, 510. 

Ptiraidpur, neat Agra, 473, 473 n. 

AGDESPOR, 437, 438. 558. 
Jabandbad, 40S n., 407 n. 

Jaipur, 348 n„ 462, 402 n. 

J55s. 570. 

J!ilsalm&, 151, 297, 633, 

Jartarnn, 424> 424 a. 

Jakdara, 367. 

J^010Hd;32S,333. 

J«diWl48,47lD. 

JTidHpOr, vUe Klmnumii. 


Julamliiiir, 32. 332, 332 n., ,838, 432, 607, 
614. 

Jaldpur, 451. 

Jalcsar (Orisii), 404, 407 ; near IlLhli, 
469- 

JnlnapSr, in Rarar, 322. 371, 371 n. 

Jnlor, 42, 384, .553, 009. 

.Mm, 335, 395 n., ,530, Oil. 

.Joromii, 369, 507 u., ,519, 

Jatnna River (.Tamiin.l), 36, 112, 521. 
Jansath, 420. 429, 430. 

Jnrun Bandar, 055 n. 

Jaunpur, 32. 198, 278, 331. 3.36, 330, 337, 
351, 356, 305, 371, 381, 382, 397, 

415, 410, 438, 4,50, 451, 462, 408, 

478, 485, 492, 499, .501, 607, 610, 

638 n., 671 n. 

Jazii^ir, 062, 002 u. 

Joseoro, .Tasar, 329, 364. 

Jhauul, G03. 
iTbansi, 500 n. 

.Ihai'khand, 130, 302, 395, 536, 554. 
Jhel&m River. JjOSn. 

Jhinjlion, n'dr Fafcbpur. 

JhoBl, 329, 470. 

Jhnjhar, 331, 403, 429. 

.lodhpur, 151, 207, 349, 381, 437, 474. 
JoIbJaosaih, 420, 430. 131. 

Jon (Sindh), 330. 

Jqahagan, vids Go.shkan. 

Juuabud, 635 n., 661 ; mde Guniibud. 
Junagarh, 344, 346, 354, 355, 376, 433, 
499, 516, 470 n. 

Junlr, 560. 

Jnrbaqan, 658 a, 

Juwayn, 559. 

K abul, .32, ,3.5 n., 57, os, eo, os, S2S, 

301, 325, 326, 332, 333. 335, 353, 
3,79, 362, 408, 409. 410, 412, 478, 
487, 402, 405, 40.5 n., 502, 508. 523, 
633, 638, 589. 

Koohli, 140, 151, 344, 461, 477, 477 n., 
579, 681, 682. 

Kaban River, 644. 

KsMrmatri River, 526. 

K8il5,odltn, 433. 

KakSpur, 540. 

Kakoi, 6f6. 

Kaltisuli, 431. 
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Kalali, 349. 

Kalamur, 32, 330, 457. 578. 

Kal&pam, 545. 

Kalinjar, 390, 444, 44G, 568, 680 n. 

Kalpi, 32. 337, 358, 3S0. 442. 518, 545, 
60S. 

Kalyanpur, 451. 

Knmfi.on, 40,3, 482, 602 n. 

KHmtiiutiiit (Cambayj* 291, 340,343,493, 
5! 5. 

Kamraj, 90, 370. 

Kangrah, 361, 45C. 457, 544, 573. 

Kantit, 470. 

Kant o Golah, 403. 

Karalmla, 072, 672 n. 

Ka-rah (KaTfth-MainUpQi:), 202, 336, 396, 
507. 

Karanja, 541 n. 

KarharS,, Fort, 382. 

Kftri, in Uwjrat, 420. 

Kachan, 57 n.. 98, 98 n., 99, 109, 196 n., 
5S2, 603, 663 n., 66G, 666. 

Kilali^ar. 325, 339, 394 n., 511, 512, 
512 n. 

Kashmir, 32, 34 n., 60, 63, 69, 69 n., 79, 
SO, 90, 90 n., 98, 109, 112. 140, 167, 
160 n.. 169, 216, 290. 303, 307, 309 n., 
322. 370, 371, 378 j nonqiiest of, 
412; 484, 491, S04, 509, 507, 513, 
518, 519. 529, 533, 534, 535, 039, 
540. -MS, 651, 676, 676 n., 680ii. 

Katak, 334, 404 u., 406, 407, 

Kataugi, 396 n. ; vide Garha. 

Kathlwar, 420, 

Kayrana, 013. 

KazarQn, 549. 

ICliabuShan, 076 n. 

Kliaohrofl, 534. 

iChaf, or Khawaf. 493, 404, 494 n., 661 n. 

Khaibar Pass, 443 n., 679 n. 

K-haJgiXw (Colgong), 350 n., 400 n, 

Khallukh^ OS n. 

Khandur (?), 46311. 

Khandcah (Dandeah), 34 n., 35, 72, 343, 
345, 356, 357, 367 n.. 308, 474. 616. 

Khanpur. 4S7 ; (Pan jab), 506 ii. 

Kharakpur (Bihar), 494, 536, 

Kharbuza. 544. 

Kharl. 431, J 

Kharjard, 


KharkI, vide Aurangabad. 

Khari7a Jalalpur, 430. 

Khatauir, 430. 431. 

Khatora, 431. 

Khatlu, 570. 

Khawaf, vide Khaf. 

Kh ayrabttd (Panjab), 353, (Audh), Sfi'K, 
414. 425 n., 441, 447, 477. 482, 51S, 
523, 607. 

Khizrabad, 333. 

TChizrpfu. 363. 

Khurasan, 23, .07 n.. 98, 108 n, 327, 328* 
346, 3S2, 380, 300. 

Khurda (Or^Ha), 548, 552, 677 O- 
igiuahab. 339, 408, 409, 525. 

Ivliuziotfen. 57, 57 n- 
Kbwaia Awash, 493. 

Khwafa Sayyuran, 493. 

Khwarar.m. its music, 52 ; 109, 651. 
KingrI, 570. 

Kirman, 57. 653 a. 

Koch, l ids Kucih 
Kolx-i Stilayman, 466. 

Kokra, 438, 556, 530 n. 

Kolab, 484. 

Ko! JalilJT, 368. 

Komalnair, or Kobhalmir, 437, 602 n. 
Korra, 489. , 

Kot Khachwa, 477, 477 n. 

Kotha, 449. 

Kotla, Fort, 349. 

Kucb Bihar, 140, 329, 330, ,362, 306, 400. 
482; 502 n. 

Kuch Haju, 552, 562 n., 889. 

Kahpaya, 678 n. 

Kuhuta, 606 D. 

Kundli, 429. 

Kufar, S44. 

Kurdistan, 329. 

T APLA,I,441. 

J-J Liihari J3andcr, 291, S9i ; viiie 
Loliarl. 

Laharpur (Andh), 087. 

Bahor, 32, 33 n., 57, 72, 93, 98. 99, 101, 
210, 290, 324, .326, 330, 331, 353, 
354, 359, 372, 373, 37S, 394 n., 305, 
403, 456, 466 n., 467, 488, 488 n., 
465, 605, 614, 549, 559, 862, 574. 
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675, 589, 602 n., 607, 608, CIO, 614, 
615, 6IC. 617, 639 n , 678 n., G82n., 
68G. G87, 689. 

Laklii Fort, 3s76, 541. 

Jaaldiinpur, 369. 

Lakiinau. 33, 373, 395, 403, 403 ii., 432. 

463, 523, 524. 583, 681 n. 

Lakhnor (Fambhiil), 330. 

Lalang, Fori, 516. 

Lanighujidt, 367. 

Ldrist:ir., 549, GfiO, 663 n., 670 n. 

Lohan. 465, 526 ; i ide Lahari. 

Lohgiuili, 530, 

Ludliiyaiia, 333, 470. 

LuliEUvar, 341 n. 

Luni (Baiinli ?). 435, 539- 


M ACHKIWARA, 330, 423. 

Madiran. 40G, 406 n., 407 n. 
Madinah, 234 n., 320. 

Msihda, Fort, 494 n. 

Mahindra Rivc-r, 343, 515. 

Mahkar, 499, 530. 

MahiQudiibail, 570 n, 

Maiman, 432. 

Mairthii. (Mirath), 340, 397, 398. 472, 483, 
531, 553 n, 

Maiaaria, 543, 579. 504. 

Maiwar (Mewai), 379, 421, 459. 

Majhara (ftfajliera), 426, 429, 431, 

532. ■ 

Makkah (Mecra), 09, 181, 182, 187, 101, 
197, 199, 207, 217, 217 n., 283, 281, 
284 n., 320, 32S, 330, 331. 340, 345, 
373, 374, 388, 408, 411, 511, 656 n.. 
678 n. 

Malacca, 291. 

Malar, 591. 

Malibar (Malabar), 200. 

Malfgadh, 559- 
Millm, 091 n. 

Mrtlwab, 24, 72, 88, 129, 185. 326, 330. 
337, 341, 343, 347, 352, 353. 354, 
364, 388, 401. 402, 403. 404. 406. 
410. 440, 440 ri., 471, 47,1, 474, 513^ 
C15. 534, 567, 568. 

Mandalgaxli. 501. 

Mandln, 396 n. 

Mandla.Jr, 432 n- 


Mandu, or Mandu, 33, 358, 401, 402, 404* 
406, 513, 554. 567, 579. 

Mangalkot, 487, 491. 
jVIanikpdr, 336, 397, 399, 415. 

Mankot, 330, 335, 33S, 341, 4 47, 309, 
391 n.. <39511., 403, 416 n., 507. 
MaiiohaipDr, 554 n, 

Man^ura, 465. 

MaiigQrprir, 430. 

Mararaj, 90, 370. 

Margala, 544, 545, 545 n.. 

Mai^v, 6'14. 

Marftiir, 347, 531. 

Maoh.Uad, 57 n.. 99, 106, 108, 332, 369„ 
371, 414. 4l4n., 609, 534, 634 q., 
638, 652 n., 075, 075 n., 678, 680 n., 
681, 083. 

Mathila, Fort, 464, 465. 

Mflthurii, 294, 381, 504, 534, 546. 

Man (Zvvirpur State), .169, 58G. 

Ma*wara ‘n*nahr, 196, 346. 

Musandaran, 051), 670, 670 n. 

MednipuT, 3G4, 406 n., 407, 53G. 

Mogna River, 365 n. 

Mcwar, vide Maiwar. 

Mewat, 140. 262, 331, 331, 340, 364, 
354 71 ., 552. 

Miahl (Champaran), 492. 

Mlranpfir, 431. 

Miyan Kai (Samarqand), 402 n.^ 615# 
615 n., 030, 6.37 n. 

Mohfin (Audh), 602. 

Mohini, 402, 415. 

Mollier, 501. 

^lol Manohamagar, 654. 

Morna, 431. 

Miigbulmfirl, 407, 407 n.* 
Mul.iammadabad, 451, 492. 

Huhibb ^^Allpur,* 466. 

Munniporo (Assam), 309 n, 

Mulkapur, 565. 

Miiltan, 32, 195, 329, 345, 349, 351, 35G, 
364, 379, 383, 390, 391, 392, 436, 
46.7, 526, 556, 576, fiSO, 614. 
Mimair, in Bihar, 60. 

MungarwSil (?), 337. 

Mpngir, 377. 

Murfidabcid, 534. 

MurshidSbad, 363, 496. 

Musjaffarnagaff 425, 427 ; built, 430, 431- 
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l^ADlNAH (Sambhol), 415 n. ; vide 
Xaginah. 

Nidot, 355, ,384. 

3i0 n. 

Natrarkot, 349, 369, 443, 471. 515. 

NLipIn,i, 132 ; vide Naclinah. 

S.iaor, .33, 101, 151, 175, 331, 3SJ, 379. 

38 1, 397, 405, 422. 480 n., 543. 553 n. 
N.)lii.i .Shihfib f’ftTial, 333. 

Nuhraalah, vjde Patan (Gujrat). 

X.ijaf, 8,39 n. 

Xainak^ur, 525, 525 u. 

NandanpOr, 129. 

Narli.iddali River, 343, 334, 339, 404, 474. 
Nurh.an 4,51. 

Barnaul, 335. 347, 388, 309, G07. 

Nar\u*r, 129, 120 n., 642. 

N.i.-,ik, 335, 459. 

Xau'firl, in GujrSt, 193. 

Nau&lmd, in Turkestan, 93 n. 

Navahann] (Singror), 336. 

N.ia.halua, 484. 

Natnr, 672 n., 673 n. 

NairUir, 334, 616. 

Nek Uj.v.il, 587, 

Xilfil. liivcr, 320, 507. 

Ninilab, 60. 

Xishapilr, 108, 108 n., 337, 332, 379, 493. 

;)3fl. 049, 660. 660. 

Ni/,!iraab.Xd, 278 n. 

O DGIR. in the Dakhin, 369, GSR. 

Onrnha, vide flndohah. 

Orisa, 130, 313, 344, 359, 362, 362 n.. 
364, 365 n., 368, 375, 376, 380, 383. 
39,5. 39.5 11 ., 400, 400 »■. 404, 404 n., 
405, 406, 474 11., 601, 527, 532, 633, 
534, 548, 652, 571, 586, 687. 594. 
Ormuz, ride Hurmuz, 

P AJKORA River, 368. 

Paklunpur, 689. 

Pak Pa^an (or Palan.i PanjSb. or 
Ajodhon), 32, 190, 297, 343, 6S3 n. 
pnkbalr, 160, 604, 835, C63. 
pakka, 644. 

PalSmau, 494 n,, 577 n. 

PanhSn (I) 58, 683. 

Paoipat, 190.'335, 431, 613. 


Panipur (Kashmir), 540 n. ; vide BanpiSir 
and Panpur. 

Panjab, 23 n., 20, 31 n., 35 n,, 68, 68, 72, 
140, 153, IS2, 326, 330, 331, 338. 
339, 353, 385, 3S7, 394, 394 n., 40$ 
451, 456. 471, 490. 506 n.. 607. 508, 
519. 

Pannah, 129, 470, 685. 

I’anpur (Pauipilr), in Kashmir, 90 : mde 
Panipur, 

ParaapOr, in Kashmir, 80. 

Parenda, 454, 494 u, 

Paraaror, 373. 

Patau, or Pat.an-i Panjab, vide Pair 
Pa tan. 

Patnn (Ciujrat), 326, 332, 339, 343, 3,54, 

; 3.55. 365, 402, 420 ; battle of, 432. 

i 433; 445, 417, 458, 458 n., 481, 

480 u., 41)0, 409, 500, 51,5. 

I Patan (on the Godavari), 510, 539. 

Patlian (Paithan), 329, 450, 495, 508. 
Pathli, 5.50. 

Patl ilaybatpQr, 140. 

Patiyali, 420. 

Patna, 32, 334, 376. 377, 383, 411, 471,. 
618. 

Patyalt, 402. 

PaunSr, 641 n. 

Paivangarh, 334. 

Pegu, 291. 1 

Persia, 18, 31 n„ 09 n., 70, 99, 141, 13t 
181, 320, 328, 330, 347, 471. 
Peshawar, 308, 381. 408, 434, 619, S2S. I 
Phanvaia, 606 n., 689. 

Phlllaur, 6S7, 

Pibani, 522, 522 n., 523. 

Find Dadan KhSn. 507 n. 

Pindi Oh<>b, 607 n. 

Pinjar, 535. 

Piyag [tide AllShihad), 391, 

Portugal, 101, 201. 

Pothwir. 644, 645 n> 

Pur Mandal, 437. 

Puri. 302, 395 n., 400 n. 

Patn!»j 432, 482- ' 

Q A»IN (Peraia), 108 n., 661i 66! a, 
QslSt, 329, 347, 44!^ 506, ' 

Qnnawl, 33, 330. 333, 38S^ 341 fl, 35% 
415, 610, 622.633. - 
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^Qacidalisr, 60, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 
334, 335, 347, 358. 367, 373, 339. 390, 
391. 394 n., m, 109, 410, 417, 448. 
449, 491 n., 495 li., 013, 566, 572, 
573, 580, 615. 

Qant-brigii* 367 . 

Qa^'^In, 107, 109, 219, 496, 643. 

Q-ibnia, i!dc Cyprus. 

'Qipchaq, 6S2. 

Qirghiz, 140. 

Qiryat-i Kla idawand Khan, 4G0 n. 

Qisiia, or Qistua, tide Chioa. 

Qum, 578, 667. 

-Qundu?, 330, 

E AKUTARA, 539. 

Rajawnt, 347. 

Bajraabal!, vi(U Akbarnagar. 

Kajor, ill Kashmir, 322, 513. 

Jitljori, 60. 

B5]p!pla, 355. 

Bajputana, 365. 

Baiahahl, 683. 

BSmpflr (Islampur), 459, 460. 

B5miir, 574. 

Rankattii', 302. 

Bantanbhrir. 33, 109, 342. 349. 373. 421, 
435, 43511., 436, 436 n., 449, 459, 
482. 4S9. 519,540, 

BMht. 644 ri. 

Ea.'iulpilri on the Jhcluni, 387, 

Batanpar, 129, 129 n., 440. 

Erwal PiiidS, 507 ii., 544. 

Ray (Khurilsiin), 6G3, GQS a, 

Riiy Barali, 336. 

Raysm, 129. 329. 344, 500, 

Red Siia, S7. 

Ilcwa, 446. 

Eohmikhcra, 490, 490 a. 

Rohfcas (in Bihar), 129, 129 363, 374, 

376. 437, 466. 472, 472 «>, 557, 564 j 
(in the Pan jab), 604, 505* 544. 
Rudkha«a-yi R“a3hob, 339. 

S IbHAR. 322, 3(48, 392 n. 

Salzwar, 37, fl7 423, S69, 670, 
670n., 6T2n., 682», 

Rftfr(Jiin,353, 61J, 

SalSimjar, 33. 


Sahrindi’wc/c S&rhicad. 

Sail wan, 356, 356 n . ; Dick SiwaBtin. 
Sajawalpur, 473. 

Sftkit, 338, 3 tin., 481. 

£akra.»al, 337. 

Sullniabad, 437. 

Salimgadb, 456. 

.Salimnagar, 382- 
Salb Range. 507 n., £25. 

Samilna, 591. 

Sauiarqand, 69, 103 n,, 1S6, $1.5, 487, 
608. 610, 075 n. 

Sambalhara, 428, 429, 430, 431, 

Sambhal, 33, 3.5 n., 328. 330, 335, 3.39, 
351, 406, .514, 534, 537, 539, 610, 614. 
Samogar, 473 i)., 534. 

Sinchor, 553 n., 689. 

Sandelah, 417. 

SandliiiOli, 431. 

SangSnir, 348, 4S0 n. 

Sanjan, 40i, 

SanfOr, 534. 

Santwas, 129, 40,7. 

Surangpar, 33, 311. 374, 379, 401, 402, 
449, 471, 474, 474 n., 489. 

Sarivy Jr.gu, 527 n. 

Satharpur, 416, 416 n. 

Sarhind, or Sirhind, or Sobrind, 33, 111, 
328. 331 n., 335. 304, 48B n., 594, 
614. 

Sarfcicb. near Abmadabad, 355, 461, 
670 n.. 638 n,, 672 n. 

Sarnal, 353, 384, 432, 447, 462, 615. 
Sarohi, 339, 384, 38S, 385 n., 461. 

Baronj, 33, 424, 607, 668. 

Barer, 333. 

Sarw River, 414 n. 

Sarwar, 414. 

Saigaw, 130. 29], 350, 350 n., 3tM, 40S, 

686 . 

Salwas (SanWia), 129, 403. 

SawSd and Bijor, 439, 469, 608, S25. 
Stiirali, 656, 656 n., 607, 670. 

Seboda, 503. 

Sews Fart, .390. 

Shihabid, 112, 218, 219, 446. 

Sbahpar, 356, 381 ; ontbaCliimab, 457 a, 
Sbahr-i Naw, 439- 

Shaja^atpur, vide ShuJa^atpBr. ■ ' ''' 
SbiurmStigd, 402, 
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Shni'ifabruJ, 363. 

347, 3S7, i02. 

Shciparh (Qanawjl, 33G, 435 n.» 437. 
Shcrpuj', 13," n., 436, 43(5 n.; — 

363, 4iJfi ; — iilurchn, 302, 433. 
Shlr.'i/, 34 n., 107, 339, 271. 285 n., 326, 
330, 400, :)37, 039, C63, 600, 674. 
&hln^i\n. 3 t 11 , 1 30. ] 80, 187, 342 ii. 
SliJ.iiii (^oor^< ), 400. 

Shor, 169 n, 

Shiijri*^ali fir. 473, 473 n. 

SliLi'^Ur. ,7; n., 015, 075 n. 

i^unn, 200, 

Silihatpur, 351. 

Eijifatan. 43 n. 

Sjkaiidnribt'icl, 352. 

SiUandrafi (Bihibbtabad), 220, 277 n., 
3ri2 n ,373. 

Sihrl, iidf' J'atlipur Sllurl 
yilhat, 352 n. 

Simawali, 297. 

Sind, 151, 188 n., 330, 350, 350 n., 350, 
378, 301, 301 n., 302, 392 n., 014. 
Sind SdpiAr Du.db, 506 n., 525 u. 

Singror (Nawabganj), 330. 

Sirftv.’uiid, 404. 

Slrdliana (Sliratli), 430. 

SirdliaolT, 430, 430 n. 

Sirgtijft, 129, 68.3. 

Sirhiud, vide Sarhind, 

Siatan, 328, 448, 

Sitpilr, 608. 

Siwaiia, Kort, 384. 437, 437 u., 531, 
Siwnstiln, or Sahwan, 350 n., 391, 391 n., 
526, .529, 548, 576, 579. 

Siyilii-ub lliver, 418. 

Siyulkofc, 33, 395, 075 n. 

Rodliara, 456 n. 

Sohan River, 545 n. 

Somndt, 344, 345. 

Soobanreeka River, 407. 

Sorath, 344, 499 n., 554 n, 

Sorun, 53, 683. 

Srinagar ^Garbwal), 534 ; (Kuslimir), 
370, 412. 

Sukkhar, 525, 680, 

Sutopiir, 181, 371, 6l4; — Bilkarl, 
438, 543, 548 ; Oafelshar District^ 
508 n. 

Sultaiipur River, 456. 


Saniatrtt, 85, (184. 

Sundatban, 305 n. 

Sunndm, 297. 

•Sunnaigaw, 305, 438. 

.Siipj., 3.70- 

Surat, ;i2, 3.7 n., 330, 343, 375, 380, 386, 
420, 433, 480 n., 400. 515, 51G, 5i8» 
01.3- 

SurUiab River, 418. 


rp.MJARIlRsD.A, 332. 

JL Tabiiz, 107, 108, 187, 263, 503. 558p 
.779, C60, 072, 680, 080 n. 

Tajpur, 36.7, 482. 

Takaroi, 406. 411. 417, 478, 485, 518. 
Takht-i Sulaymiiu, 34 n. 

Talamba. 319. 

Taligaw, 541 n. 

Talingana, 359, 400 ii., 550. 

Pnda. 32, 334, 350, 351, 364, 375, 400, 
482. 

Tandera, 431. 

Tapti River, 359. 

Taqiin, 320. 

Tarfun, oil. 

Tashkaml, 009. 

Tattah (Thathah), 112, 151. 216, 200, 320, 
m, 351, 356, 301, 391 n., 393, 409. 
463, 465, 501, 508, 511, 626. 638, 576, 
646 n. 

Taybad, 395. 

Tcnaascrim, vide. Dahnaeari. 

Terah Mount, 383, 388, 626. 

Tbttliier, 566. 

Thana Langar, 461. 

Thanesar, 111, lU n., 607, 

Thorl, 436 n. 

Tibbafc, or Tibet, 38. 96, 140, 167, 21!, 
309 n.. 323, 365 n., 506 ii., 529, 676 d- 
Tihanpur, 429. 

Tihiira, 140, 140 n.. 432. 

T'iliran (Teheran), 571, 668* 

Tiln, 644. 

Tilpat, 457* 

Tilwiira, on the Biyjlh, 332. 

Tiranbak, 633. ^ 

Tirmi!:, 339. 

Tiaang, 431 (where wrong 
Tie-ha, 431. 
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Todft, 294. 

Ton.*! Hiver (Bcnarra), 316. 

TulsTpur, 431. 

Tuiilii, M, 23, 24, ,3S, 07, 68. 69, 93, 105, 
HO, 169, 326, 327. 

Turkey, 119, 1-10,289- 
Tursliiz, 670. 

Tua, 078 ri. ' ’ ' 

U CHII, 014. 

Udaipur, 384, 386, 437, 452. S34, 
685, 

Ujjain, 32, 328, 3.73, 401, 445. -474, 534. 
577 II 

Unckhod (Uehhod), 129, 129 n., 685. 
tlndohhtt, 382, 483, 009, 009 n., 0-10, 640. 
iTrchali, ride Undchha. 

Utgnr (Udantgir), or Ootgir, or Deogufh, 
412 0. 


AZiRiBAD (panjab), 456 ii. 
Vlmlna, 430. 


W ASIT, 425. 

Werltopi^r, 677 Ii* 

Y AMAN, 87. 

Vazd. 98. 99. 673 n., 634. 


Z ABUUSTAN, 353. 362. 367, 3G&. 

388, 469. 471). 

Zafarnagar, 665. 

Zahak (Zahtik-Bfimiynn), 492, 506. 
Zamauiya, founded, 337 j 4l5. 47h 
Zanzibar, 289. 

Zirbad [ZirubadJ, coat of Sumatra. 6?«, 
87 n., 684. _ . 
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SUmiMENT 

{By the Editor) 

A’IN-!-ASBAM 

Abul Eazl’s A'in-i-AIcbari, completed in 1596-97, ranks 
very liigh among the claaaica pf the world. Its value aa an 
authentic history can never be over-estimated. It is an indispen- 
sable Boiu’oo of information for every historian and research 
scholar for the study of Akbar, the greatest Mughal ruler of 
India, The book is a part, third and concluding volume, of 
the comprehensive and parent work entitled Akbar-nama which 
includes a detailed account of the illustrious monarch’s anceati’y 
back up to Timur. 

Apart from its intrinsic worth the hook gains an added 
importance because it is a story the hero whereof is Akbar 
who, literally true to his name, was really great and aptly 
called ‘Mughal-i-Aazam’ or ‘the Grand Mughar. Bis epeedy 
conque-sts, wise and stable government, peaceful and prosper- 
ous reign; keen sense of justice, religious tolerance, and above 
all, hia secular spirit speak well for his extraordinary political 
sagacity and administrative acumeu and entitle him to high 
veneration and an eminent abiding place in history. 

For all his qualities of head and heart, wo may duly lay 
a-Btress on his cult of secularism which, to our mind, contri- 
buted largely to the solidarity of his vast empire and to the 
popularity of his benign rule. His matrimonial alliance with 
the Rajputs is a proof positive of this spirit. On the still 
harder patli of religion he rode roughshod over the fanatic 
dogmatism of the Mullas, and propounded his own faith : 
jDin'i-Uahi in the teeth of their opposition. 

A" in4’-Akbm marks an. appreciable departure from the 
cotnmon rut of contemporary and preceding Mohammadan 
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liiotoriefj in one roopect Ife affoj’dsj us £i good giinapse of the 
socio-economic back- ground of the period, generally lacking in 
other Mobammadan chronicles winch are merely an exaggerated 
narrative of kings and dynasfcico, campaigns and crusades, 
victories and defeats, and blood-shed and_ atrocities. Th© 
A' in presenia, on the conirary, an ample, vivid and impartial 
account not only of the historical cvcrita but also of the current 
fsociol, cultural and literary aotivddc.; and the prevalent 
religious and political intrigues. Tlio author displays in it 
an mieominon fore-sight, judicious dificrction and critical out- 
look characteristic of a, modern, methcdica! and talented 
.scholar. 


The basic value of A'i'-i-i Akhan naturally accrues to It 
from the high status, exceeding erudition, groat genius, un- 
impeachable character, and impartial disposition of the author. 
Because of his close contact and intimato association with 
the Emperor, Abul Fasl had an easy access to any requisite 
official ilocuments and secrets of royalty. Add to it his liber- 
ality of mind and power of expsvesion, and you loud to the 
A'in the charm and penection of a unique master-piece of 
history at onco authentic, priceless, and jiraise- worthy. It is an 
invaluable legacy for all posterity. 

The A’in i.s impoUanb not only for tho quantity but 
also for the quality of its ronlenbj. The in^'orraation contained 
is varied, detsn'led, accurate an-l tnistwortby. Tho first 'book 
of it deals with the monarc'i and Ins household. The second 
treats of the court grandees and attendants and civil and 
military servants. Tho Udid sntci forth tho ridc.s and 
regulations for the jneiieia!, e'iecutive, auivoy and revenue 
departments. The forth doseribea the soriai environs and liter- 
ary achievements of tho i-ifndiis besides references to foreign 
travellers and invaders and Mohammadan divines and their 
religious tenets and leanings. Tlie fifth and the last is I'ather 
a compendium of rafu'al precepts, aphorisms and wise maxims 
of the Emperor, 

As to the popularity and eminence of A'm’i~AIibciri, 
anffice it to say that it has not only been translated into native 
tongues of India but has attracted tlie attention of foreigners 
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also. Ap far back as 1776 A. D. Le Pare Tieffentaller incorpor- 
ated fomc Jong extracts from the third book of the A’in in his 
"Desci iption Geographique de Vlndostan'. Seven years later an 
emiiient orientalist Francis Gladv/in dedicated his ‘Ayeen 
Akbari’ to Warren Hastings, the first Governor- General of 
India. Thereafter, he translated a fair portion of the A'in 
and printed it in London in 1800 A. D, Chief Sarishtadar 
Grant, too, made an extensive use of it in his Ileport on Indian 
Finances. Beside.s the.se adnairable Translations there is extant 
an ini'empletfi Hindi rendering of some portion of the A'in. I 
suppose it is needless to multiply such instances. Of course, a 
full Hindi veraion worthy of this great classic has not so flir 
fonnd its way into the market and ia an urgent need of the 
hour. 

The style of A' in-i- Akbari is at onco superbly fine, iniprea- 
give, somewhat llorid and ornate, bub not at the cost of eii’ect, 
and above all worthy of the eminent author, a scholar of pro- 
found learning and rare genius. The book is remarkable for 
its liagnietic beauties and figures of speech which in no way 
mar or suppress the sense. 

Sometimes wo come across befitting word-constructions 
and compounds of the author’s own coinage. These have not 
only enriched the expression but become readily current and 
attained the vogue they deserved. Even the dullness of theme 
at places has not detracted from the charm and influence of his 
masterly and facile pen. 


ABUL FAZL 
(1551—1602 A. D.) 

Abui Fazl, worthy son of a v/orthy father, was a moat 
learned, wise and cultured man. He gave proof of his uncom- 
mon intelHgeuco and precocity at a very early age. He com- 
pleted Ilia education at nine under the care of his talented and 
erudite hither and attained excellence in all branches of know- 
ledge and arts then ia vogue when he was barely fifteen. It 
is said of him that he picked out flaws of such eminent 
rhetoricians as Mulia S’ad-ud-Din and Allama Sayid Sharif, 
JSotes of his criticism were Jotted down by his friends and 
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admirers. By coincidence Khwaja Abu Qasim’s Commentary 
on Mutawwal appeared in those very days, and all were aatoa- 
ished to find therein the same flaws of eloiiuences which Abul 
Fazl had abeacly pointed out. To cite another instance, he 
restored a partly burnt rare manuscript by his miraculouB 
power of discernment, learning and imagination. On accidental 
recovery of the original, its collation with Abul Fazl’s copy 
revealed amazingly minor and negligible discrepancies. 

Abul Fazl was a versatile genius, rather a prodigy of his 
age. He was not only a prolific writer and eminent scholar, 
but a redoulifcable warrior and tactful commander endowed 
with an iron will, firm, quick decision, invincible spirit and 
dauntless courage. When Prince Murad proved a failure in the 
Deccan and the whole conquered territory was in danger, 
Akbar deputed Abul Fazl to restore order, re-control and 
prestige of the Emperor Abul Fazl hastened readily to his 
new sphere of duty, re-organised the forces, infused a fresh 
spirit into them, raised their morale and vanquished the enemies 
in quick succession. Ho was near complete victory when he 
was recalled by Akbar for help in subduing Bahadur Khan of 
Aasir who had the audacity to revolt. On his return from the 
South Abul Fazl was greeted with great honour and awarded 
the coveted rank of four thousand horses (Chahar Hazari) for 
his unflinching loyalty, out-standing performance and conspi- 
cuous service. 

Shaykh Abul Fazl met his death in the year 1602 A.D. 
under very tragic circumstances. While returning from the 
Deccan on his second expedition in obedience to the royal' 
command, he was treacherously waylaid by Eaja Bir Singhja 
soldiers at the instance of Prince Salim who bore animosity 
towards the Shaykh, was mercilessly killed and beheaded, Off. 
hearing of this heinous murder the Emperor was plunged-fntfed 
deep grief. He mourned bia death in solitude for several 
days forbidding all audience. The shock for the Emperor was 
80 great that he exclaimed, “If Prince Salim atpired after 
kingship, he had better slay me and spare Abul FagJ S’* This 
single sentence inidioates beyond doubt how fetvqnfc and deep 
was Akbar’s affection aod regard for Abul FftSil. 



A great controv6ra3' ragpa round Shaykii Abul Pazl’s 
character and religion. Some hostile critics led by Miilla 
Abdul Qadir portray him aa a rank infidel proud of his genius 
and attainments Some dub him a Hindu, a fire-worshipper and 
free thinker. Others go to the extent of stigmatising him 
as an atheist. The Mnllaa at court notably Makiidumul Mulk 
and Abdiia Nabi charged the Shaykh’a family with the damn- 
able Mahdavvi cult, and vainly tried to poison the ears of 
tho Emperor against it. 

His admirers, on the other hand, extol him to the skie.s. 
They represent him as a man of lofty, blameless character, 
generous heart, indomitable spirit, liberal outlook, unswerving 
devotion and stead-fast loyalty. Virtually he was a Sunni but 
no blind follower of orthodoxy. He believed in the rational way 
jind scorned fanaticism. He-had studied various religions which 
oast a benign and moderating influence upon his mind. He 
found some truth in every religion. To him no faith was pure 
good or unmixed evil. Thus his religion was a synthesis of 
many faiths— the creed of love and truth. By virtue of his 
honesty of purpose, sincerity of views ilnd strength of reason- 
ing he ultimately broke the power and spell of the bigoted 
Mullas over the Emperor.' ' ' ‘ 

The natural result of Abul Fazl’s triumph over tli© 
Mullas was his complete hold ove^lhe Emperor and elimina- 
tion of the enemies Fayzi and Abul Fazi 

impelled the Emperor to^baspa^is policies on the following 
fundamental principle ; — 

“God is the Creator of all mankind — Muslims, Hindus, 
Christians and heathens who are all equal in His eyes, and the 
Emperor is His vice-regent (Khalifa)”. 

It was on this fundamental doctrine that Akbar founded 
his new religion : Din-i-Iiahi or the Divine faith. To replace 
tho basic Islamic creed or Kalima, Akbar enunciated the 
cardinal dogma of his now faith thus : “There is no God but 
Allah and Akbar is the vice-regent of God “ 

The adoption of this creed by Akbar no doubt confirms 
his apostasy from Islam But as a ruler free from bigotry he 



proved a great power and Buccess. He iia,fl equal regard for 
the religious susceptibilities of all his subjects professing 
different faiths. This paved the way for a great empire which 
Akbar was able to establish. Aurangzeb, on tlm contrary, 
undermined the foundations of the Mughal empire by his 
fanaticism whieb estranged from him his non-Muslim 
subjects and caused wide-spread revolts. His unwise and 
stern policy of coercion and conversion hastened the 
downfall of the powerful and glorious Mughal dynasty and 
brought an end to the six-century oid Muslim rule in India. 
This contrast of Aurangzeb’s policy with that of Akbar 
heiglitens still more the wisdom that underlay the latter’s 
pattern of government. In shaping and executing this sound 
and far-sighted policy Akbar drew his inspiration mainly or 
perhaps wholly from the Shaykh brothers, Abul Fazl and" 
Fayri, to whom he justly felt indebted. 

Shaykh Abul Fazi occupies a place of honour as a writer' 
in Indian Persian literature. His works are charaoteriaed by 
originality of theme and expression Even eminent scholars of 
Iran have spoken highly of his talent and learning’. Amin 
Ahmed Eazi, the author of Ha/l Iglint, lauds his merits and 
achievements in the following words 

“Without any fear of contradiction it would lie no 
flattery to say that Abul FazI stands unrivalled in point of 
intelligence and discernment. Whatever odd moments ho is 
able to snatch from his state preoccupations and all-absorbing 
service to the Emperor be utilizes in discourses with the learned 
and in search after truth. His style of writing is charming 
and inimitable. His power of delineation and imagery is 
unique. His mode of expression is free from artificiality, 
exaggeration, bombast and pedantry. A note of spontaneity 
runs throughout. Akbar- nama is a standing testimony to this 
effect. He loves to recite poetry and is capable of fully 
appreciating its spirit and subtlety. Sometimes he produces 
fine verses by virtue of his poetic gift.” 

Abul FazI was also well-versed in Arabic He had a 
peculiar knack of rendering Arabic compounds into apt cor- 
responding Persian equivalents which lend a great channi* 
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force and grace to hia aty!e. To menfeion another commendable 
quality, hia writing is chaste and elevating both in theme and 
form. All his works are amazingly free from obscenity, lace- 
tiousness, ribaldry and trash. He is a sober and serious 
writer bearing the stamp of his father’s piety, morality and 
discipline. 

Besides his well-known works such as Akbar-nama in- 
cluding Ain-i-Akbari, lyar-i- Danish, Risala-i-Mmajat, Jami-ul- 
iughat, Kashkol and Ruq'at, he has left to us hia valuable 
letters compiled in a collection entitled insha-i-AbuI Fazl or 
Afakiubat-i-Atlami We may take notice of this last book at 
some length here : — 

Insha-UAbul Fazl consists of three books (Daftars). 
Book I contains eighteen letters written on behalf of Akbar to 
kings and rulers of Iran, Turan, Bukhara etc. Apart from 
these epistles there are Imperial orders is.sued from time to 
time to various chiefs and governors in the Empire. This 
book is a master-piece of the author. It is marked by loftiness 
of theme, power of expression, charm of effect, beauty of 
construction, dignity of words and phrases, wealth of meta- 
phors and conceits, flights of imagination and purity of 
thought and language. The author has very discreetly touched 
upon problems and topics conducive to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the common people. This book had so impressed 
Abdulla Uzbek of Turan that he was impelled to remark, 
"Abul Fazl’s pen inspires greater awe in me than Akbar’s 
sword.” 

Book II comprises Abul Fazl’s letters and epistiea 
addressed to friends, relatives and grandees. Tliough these 
letters are personal, yet they cover a wide range and variety of 
subjects which presuppose on the part of the reader a 
knowledge of history bearing on ancient Mohammadan sover- 
eigns of India, Iran and Turan for a proper and fuller under- 
standing of them. These letters are replete with allusions to 
the eventful reigns of Babur, Humayun, Akbar, Abdulla 
Uzbek of Turan and Safawi pronarchs of Iran. 

Book ni is a collection of Abul Fazl’s reviews, critiques 
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and prefaces to standard works of old writers. luthecoum 
of his comments he has displayed his profound scholarship and 
mystic lore. He soars high in the realm of imagination, ecstasy 
and spirituaiisin. Therefore, it is rather difficult to appreciate 
his erudition without a previous study of philosophy and 
Sufism. 

Ap&rt from this highly reflective part, wo find in it es» 
cellent quotations from eminent poets, his own choice verses 
and memoranda and some extracts from the books reviewed. 






